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Art. I. — Emotional Religion In Rldm res affected hg Music 
and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of the Ihyd 
'Ulwn ad-Dln of al-Ghazzall with Analysis, Annotation, 
and Appendices. By Duncax B. MArnoNArn, Hartford^ 
Conn. 

ft'inn p. 748, 1901- 

Wk have now given the rule of the first stage concerning 
understanding what is heard and applying it ; and also the 
rule of the second stage concerning the ecstasy which is 
encountered in the heart ; so let us now give what of it 
oozes to the outside, consisting of cries and weeping and 
movements and rending of clothes, etc. So we sa}^ 

The Third Stage of Hearing Mr sic and Singing. 

e will give in it the laws of good conduct related to 
the hearing of music and singing internally and externally, 
and what of the traces of ecstasy is praised and what is 
blamed. The laws of good conduct are five. The first is 
showing regard for time, place, and company. Al-Junayd 
said, “ Hearing has need of three things, and if thej are 
not there, then do not hear ; time, place, and company.” 
His meaning is that there is no advantage in being occupied 


2 AL-GHAZZALl ON MVSIC AND ECSTASY. 

with Hearing on an occasion when food is present, or on 
an occasion of discussion or of prayer, or of anything that 
turns away from emotion of the heart. This is the meaning 
of showing regard for time ; the hearer shows regard for 
his condition of emptiness as to the heart. And as for 
place, sometimes it is the beaten highway or a place whose 
appearance is disliked or where there is some cause which 
distracts the heart ; so he avoids that. And as for the 
company, its cause is that, whenever there is present one 
of a different nature, who dislikes Hearing, externally 
a devotee, poor in the subtil ties of hearts, he is found 
burdensome to the assembly and the heart is occupied with 
him. And so, too, when there is present one of the people 
of this world who magnifies himself, of whom a care must 
be taken and to whom regard must he shown ; or one of 
the people of Sufiism who strains and feigns ecstasy, being 
hypocritical in ecstasy and in dancing and in tearing of 
clothes. All these things are disturbing, and it is fitter 
that the Hearing should be abandoned in the case of the 
lack of these three conditions. 

The conditions just mentioned are to be considered by 
the listener ; but the second law is a matter to be considered 
by those who are present. It is that the Shaykh, whenever 
beginners [Murids] are around him whom Hearing hurts, 
ought not to listen in their presence, and if he listens, let 
him occupy them in some other way. The beginner who 
is hurt by singing is one of three. The lowest of them 
in rank is he who does not attain in the Path ^ except to 
external works, and who has no taste for Hearing. So his 
being occupied with Hearing is his being occupied with 
what he does not know. For he is not of the people of 
sport that he should sport, nor of the people of taste that 
he should enjoy himself in Hearing; so let him be occupied 
in praising and service, otherwise his time is wasted. The 
second is he who has taste for Hearing, but in him is 
a remainder of the fanciful desires [htizuz] and a turning 
to lusts and fleshly qualities, and he is not yet subdued 
^ Torlqa : see note in Life^ p. 80 . 
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with such a subduing that there is safety from his wicked- 
nesses. Then, often, Hearing arouses in him a summoner 
to sport and lust ; and so his path is cut off, and his way 
to perfection is barred. The third is that his lust should 
have been broken and there be safety from his wickedness, 
and his perception have been opened and the love of God 
Most High rule over his heart ; but he be not wise in the 
external part of science, and does not know the names and 
the qualities of God Most High and what is allowable with 
regard to Him and what is impossible. Then, whenever 
the gate of Hearing is opened he applies what is heard to 
what is allowable and to what is not allowable with regard 
to God Most High ; so his hurt from such thoughts as are 
unbelief is greater than his advantage from the Hearing. 
Sahl ' said, Every ecstasy to which the Book and the 
Sunna do not witness is false.’^ And for such a one as 
this. Hearing is not good, nor for him whose heart is yet 
soiled with the love of this world and the love of praise 
and glory, nor for him who listens for the sake of the 
pleasure and to find delight in the impression. Then that 
becomes a custom to him and diverts him from his religious 
duties and from regard for his heart ; and his path is cut 
off. So Hearing is a slippery place for the foot ; from it 
the weak should be kept. Al-Junayd said : ‘"I saw Iblis 
in sleep and said to him, ^ Dost thou gain the mastery over 
any of our comrades in anything ? ’ He said, ‘ Yes, on 
two occasions ; on occasion of Hearing and on occasion of 
theological speculation [>msrtrr], for I go in to them thereat.^ 
Then said one of the Shaykhs, '' If I had seen him I would 
have said to him, ‘ How foolish thou art ! One who hears 
from Him when He hears, and speculates about Him when 
he speculates, how canst thou gain the mastery over him?’ ’’ 
Then said al-Junayd, ‘^Thou hast spoken truth.” 

The third law is that he should be attentive to what 
the speaker says, present in heart, turning aside little, 
guarding himself from gazing upon the faces of those who 
are listening and upon what they exhibit of states of ecstasy, 

^ ^alil at-Tustari ; see note I on p. 252 (1901). 
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absorbed in himself and in the guarding of his own heart 
and in the treasuring of what God Most High opens to 
him of His mercy in his secret heart, keeping himself from 
a movement that would disturb the hearts of his comrades. 
He should be in external rest, still in his extremities, 
holding himself from coughing or yawning. And he should 
sit with bent head as he would sit in thought that absorbed 
his heart, restraining himself from hand - clapping and 
leaping and the rest of the movements used to work up 
the emotions and make a hypocritical show, silent in the 
intervals of the recitation from such conversation as can 
be avoided. Then if ecstasy overcome him and move him 
without his volition, he is excusable in regard to it and 
not blameworthy. But Avhenever volition returns to him 
let him return to his stillness and to his repose ; it is not 
incumbent on him that he should seek to prolong his ecstasy 
out of shame, lest it should be said, “ His ecstasy was soon 
cut short,” nor that he should constrain himself to an 
ecstasy, out of fear, lest it should be said, ‘‘ He is hard of 
heart, lacking in purity and softness.” It is related that 
a youth used to accompany ahJuna^^d, and w'henever he 
heard aught of the mention of God he would cry out. 
Then ahJunayd said to him, ‘^If you do that toother time, 
you shall not accompany me.” And thereafter he kept 
putting pressure upon himself until from every hair of him 
there would drip a drop of water, and he did not cry out. 
And it is related that he choked one dav through the 
force of the pressure upon him and sobbed a single sob, 
and his heart broke and he died. 

And it is related on tradition that Musa was telling 
traditional stories ^ among the Banii Israeli, and one of them 
rent his dress or his shirt. And God Most High revealed 
to Musa, ‘‘Say to him, ‘Eend for me thy heart and rend 
not thy dross.’ ” ’ 

1 ; uii the prutessioiiui ain\ the ])rnetice of >e<‘ GoJdzilier 

in ZDMO., xxviii, p. 320. 

- Joel, li, 13; Moses is a had shot even tor a ]»ut the whoh' thiie* w 

a ;uoo(l etamjjle f>f Oriental incuriosity. 
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Abu*l“Qasiiu an-NasrabadhI ^ said to Abu Amr b. Xajid,- 
** I say that whenever the people gather together, and there 
is with them a reciter of poems who recites, it is better 
for them than that they should talk slander.” Then said 
Abu ‘Amr, “ Hypocrisy in regard to Hearing — and it is that 
you should show in yourself a state that is not in you — 
is worse than that you should talk slander thirty years or 
thereabouts/^ 

And if you should say, “ Is the more excellent he whom 

Hearing does not move and upon whom it does not make 

an impression or he upon whom it appears ? ” Then know 

that the lack of external appearance is at one time on 

account of weakness of the visitant [icdrkl^ that springs 

from Hearing, and that is defeat ; and at another time it 

is in spite of strength of ecstasy, but motion does not 

appear on account of perfect strength in control of the 

limbs, and that is perfection. And, at another time, it is 

on account of the state of ecstasy inhering in and being 

part of all the states. Then an increase of impression does 

not show itself on occasion of Hearing, and that is the 

utmost degree of perfection. For the ecstasy of him who 

has ecstasy in most states does not last, but he who is in 

a lasting ecstasy is applying himself assiduously and 

constantly to the Truth, and is clinging to the essence of 

Witnessino*. Then such a one the occurrence of the states 
o 

does not change. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
what is pointed to in the saying of as-Siddlq, “We were 
like you ; then our hearts became hardened,” is our hearts 
became powerful and were strengthened, and became able 
to cling constantly to ecstasy in all states while we are 
hearing the thoughts of the Qur an continually j and the 
Qur’an is not new with regard to us nor fresh upon us 
so that we should be affected by it. So, then, the force of 
ecstasy moves the external manifestations, and the force of 
reason and self-restraint controls them, and sometimes the 

■ Abu-l-Qasim Ibrahim b. Muhammad an-Na?rabadhI ; d. SCD. Al-Qash., 
p. 36; Lawaqlk, if p. 97. ^ , 

~ Abu ‘Amr ismil‘il b. Xajid ; d. 366. Al-Qush., p. 36. 
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one of them overcomes the other either on account of the 
vehemence of its force or on account of the weakness of 
what opposes it, and it is defeat or perfection in accordance 
with that. Then think not that he who throws himself 
upon the ground in agitation is more perfect as to ecstasy 
than he who is still and does not agitate himself ; yea, often 
he who is still is more perfect as to ecstasy than he who is 
in agitation. Al-Junayd, in his noAutiate, was wont to he 
moved through Hearing ; then he came not to be moved, 
and people spoke to him about that. He said, And thou 
seest the hills, thou thinJeesf them firm, but they shall pass 
away even as the clouds away — a tcork of God who hath 

made everything perfect'’ [Qur., xxvii, 90]. This points 
to the fact that the heart may be agitated, circling in the 
invisible world \jnalakut\, and the limbs externally well 
disciplined and at rest. And Abu-l- Hasan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad ^ said — he was in ahBasra — ‘‘I companied with 
Sahl b. ^Abd Allah sixty years, and I never saw him change 
at a thing which he heard of mention of God or from the 
Qur’an. And when he was at the end of his life a man 
recited before him. And on this day there shall not he taken 
a ransom from you [Qur., Ivii, 14], and the rest of the 
verse. Then I saw him tremble and almost fall. And 
when he returned to himself I asked him about that. 
And he said, 'Yes, my beloved, we have grown M^eak.’ And 
so, too, one time be heard the saying of Him Most High, 
The kingdom on that day shall verily belong to the Com- 
passionate One [Qur., xxv, 28]; then he was agitated. And 
Ibn Salim,- one of his companions, questioned him, and he 
said, ‘I have grown weak.’ Then they said to him, 'If 
this springs from Aveakness, what is strength of state?’ 
He said. That there should not come upon one a visitant 
[wand] Avithout his meeting it with the strength of his state; 
then the ^visitants do not change him, although they are 
powerful. And the cause of that strength in controlling 

I- »"■ 

2 Ibn Salim ; see note 3 on p. 203 (April, 1901). 
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the external parts in spite of the presence of ecstasy, is 
equality of the states in constant clinging to witnessing; 
as it has been related concerning Sahl that he said, ‘‘My 
condition before prayer and after it is one ; for he was 
a regarder of the heart, present in recollection with God 
Most High in every state. And thus he was before Hearing, 
and after it, since his ecstasy was abiding and his thirst 
enduring and his drinking continuous, inasmuch as Hearing 
had no eflfect in increasing his ecstasy, like as it is 
related that Mimshadh ad-Dmawari came upon a company, 
among w^hom w^as a reciter of poems, and they became 
silent. But he said, “Return to what you were about, 
for even though you gathered all the musical instruments 
of the world in my ears, my meditation would not be 
disturbed, nor w ould aught appear of what is in me.’^ And 
aBJunayd said, “ Defect of ecstasy does not hurt when 
there is abundance of science, and abundance of science is 
more powerful than abundance of ecstasy/^ But if you 
say, “ Why does such a one as this attend Hearing ? know 
that some of these abandoned Hearing in the perfection of 
their strength, and were >vont to attend only occasionally 
in order to assist one of the brethren and to cause joy to 
enter his heart. And often he would attend that the people 
might perceive the completeness of his power and know' 
that completeness is not in external ecstasy ; then that 
they might learn from him the control of the external 
through application, though they might be unable to imitate 
him in his becoming a model to them. And if their being 
present fell with other than people of this kind, they were 
with them with their bodies, but distant from them with 
their hearts and what is within ; just as they might sit, apart 
from Hearing, with other than their kind for accidental 
causes which required such sitting with them. Then some 
copied from these the abandoning of Hearing, thinking 
that the cause of their abandoning it was that they were 
able to do without it through what we have mentioned. 
And some of them belonged to the ascetics, and had no 
spiritual part \Jiazz ruhanl] in Hearing, and were not of 
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the people of sport, and so abandoned it that they might 
not be distracted through what did not concern them.^ 
And some abandoned it for lack of brethren. It was said 
to one, Why do yon not Hear He said, ‘^From whom 
and with whom ? ” 

The fourth law is that he should not rise up or raise his 
voice in weeping while he is able to restrain himself. Yet 
if he dance or force weeping, that is allowable whenever he 
does not intend hypocrisy by it ; lor forcing weeping induces 
grief and dancing is a cause of joy and liveliness. And the 
moving of every allowable joy is permissible ; if it were 
unlawful ^A isba would not have looked on at the Abyssinian s 
with the Apostle of Grod while they were ‘ kicking out/ ^ 
That is ‘A isha s expression in some traditions, and it has 
been handed down from a number of the Companions that 
they hopped when a joy befell them which called for that. 
It is in the story of Ibna Hamza ^ when there disputed 
about her "Ali b. Abi Talib and his brother Ja^far^ and 
^ayd b. Haritha, and they contended together jealously as to 
her rearing. Then the Prophet said to 'All, "Thou art 
of me and I am of thee, and 'Ali hopped j and he said to 
Ja'far, "Thou resemblest me outwardly and inwardly/’ and 
he hopped behind the hopping of 'All ; and he said to Zayd, 
" Thou art our brother and our freedmau/’ and he hopped 
behind the hopping of Ja'far. Then the Prophet said, "She 
belongs to Ja'far, for her maternal aunt is his wife, and 
the maternal aunt is the same as the mother.’^ And in 


, 

; what may be jjot 


singing ; 

4>pposed to recreation and light things ('’euerallv 
from them, they consider them vain. 

•■i VZFK it means in the first instanee ‘ to kiek or push with the h- ’ and 
there is a tradition ot Fatima that she used to do this to •il-H-isVr. in *L r 

‘dance to him.’ The tradition runs, Kannt and ^ 

mu, so translates it. But in the irfa,/ i p s’ 1 13 ft •; 
explained with turaqq^nhu, i.e. • she would dandle him ’ that k maVe 
dance or leap {na-.atlw) in her lap. See on this latter sense of zKo^Ldie^ 
mthe Wimer Zeitschnft. ii, 164 ff.: he therp 
the II stei^, hut I cannot find in the le.ticons anyihino but 
p. 60,'r,f b. ‘Ahd al-Muttalib; see anllsaw=..7. fe^and Ibn Qut., 

pp! 2^0 ft PP- *•’ P- 203 : and for Zayd, 
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a tradition it is said that he said to 'Ahsha, Wouldst thou 
like to look at the kicking out ” and ^ kicking out ’ and 
‘hopping’ are dancing. And that takes place on account 
of a pleasure or a yearning, and the law applicable to it is 
the law applicable to that which rouses it. If the pleasure 
which causes dancing is praiseworthy, and the dancing 
increases and strengthens it, then the dancing is praise- 
worthy. And if the one is permissible, then the other is 
permissible, and if blameworthy, blameworthy. Yet it is 
true that the practice of dancing does not befit the station 
of notable people or people who set an example, because, 
for the most part, it springs from sport and play, and that 
which has the aspect of play and sport in the eyes of the 
people should be avoided by him whose actions are imitated 
in order that he may not become small in the e3’es of the 
people and they should leave off imitating him. 

And as to the tearing up of garments, there is no 
indulgence for it except when the matter passes beyond the 
control of volition. It is reasonable to suppose that ecstasy 
may overcome one so that he will tear his garment and yet 
not know it from the force of the intoxication of ecstasy 
which is on him. Or he ma}" know it, but he is like one 
who is constrained and unable to control himself. Then he 
presents the appearance of one who is forced to do a thing 
-though disliking it ; since there is for him in moving or 
tearing a means of taking breath, and he is forced to it as 
u sick man is forced to groan. And though he were to 
impose patience upon himself as to it, he would not be able 
to control it in spite of its being a free-will action. For 
man is not able to abandon every action whose occurrence 
depends upon intention ; taking breath is an action whose 
occurrence depends upon intention, but if a man imposed 
upon himself that he would hold breath he would be cona- 
pelled from within him to will taking breath, bo, too, is 
crying out ; and tearing of giirments sometimes happens 
in this way; then it is not to be described as forbidden. 
They spoke in the presence of as-Sarl of the occurrence of 
extreme overwhelming ecstasy, and he said, Yes, the face 
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of one may be struck with a sword and he not know it.’^ 
Then they disputed with him about it and found it strange 
that ecstasy should reach such a point, but he persisted and 
would not abandon his yiew that in some states this point 
was sometimes reached by some individuals. 

And if you ask, Then what do you say as to the tearing 
of new garments on the part of Sufis after the ecstasy has 
subsided and the Hearing is over, for they tear them in 
little pieces and distribute them to the people and call them 
khirqa ? ^ Know that that is permissible whenever it is 

torn into square pieces useful to patch garments and prayer- 
carpets for the kirbas'^ is torn up that the qamls may be 
sewn together from it. And that is not waste, for it is 
tearing for a purpose. So, too, the patching of garments 
is only possible by means of little pieces, and that is an 
object ; and the dividing to the multitude that the benefit 
may be general is an allowable object. Every king is 
required to divide his kirhcis into one hundred pieces and 
give to one hundred poor people,^ but it is necessary that 
the pieces shall be such that they can be made useful in 
patching. And in Hearing we prevent only that tearing 
which spoils the garment, destroying part of it so that it 
does not remain capable of use. That is pure waste, and 
is not lawful Avhen it happens by free will. 

The fifth law of good breeding is agreement of the people 


The mfcau!> a ui hcrap ot cloth, aucl secoudlv the mantle ot 

a u^^■wI^h. It ‘>eems to be applied to the mantle as made up ot such shreds 
patched togetlier. The toarin- up and distributing is to distribute the blessing 
that p supposed to cleave to them from having been Avom by someone in aS 
especially blessed state. So the garnn nts of saints acquire miraculous powers • 
compare Elijah s mantle. 

2 The S.Vi describes the li.hrts as a rough thick garment. But that is not 
at all suitable here, and the cdher and common meaning of hhhas, a piece of 
cotton cloth, IS much better. 6ee Lane, mb I'oce, and especially the Lisav 
^'here a tradition is quoted speaking ot a qmms, or shu-t. made 
ot knrabis^ the plural ot kirhas. 

^ As a gaimeiit the is Persian, aud we have probably here a Persian 

^tom. 1 know nothing of it, and the SM., of course, gives* no explanation 
But compare the seizing, tearing to pieces, and distribution of the pieces of the 
jubba ot the AAapi who pronounces the khvtba at the Mi‘raj festival in modern 
Mecca. It is described by bnouck-Hurgronje in his Mekka^ ii, pp. 71 f. He 

rorthrptff 1«88, p. 112 , where it is described 

how the Kiff Arabs similarly tear pieces the burtif^i, of the Sultan. 
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in rising up when one of them rises up in a true ecstasy 
without hypocrisy and strives ; or rises up by choice without 
exhibiting ecstasy, and the company rises up to him. For 
there must be agreement because agreement belongs to the 
laws of comradeship. So, too, if it is the custom of a party 
to throw off the turban in agreement with him who is in 
ecstasy whenever his turban falls off, or to pull off garments 
whenever his garment has fallen off him through tearing, 
then agreement in these things belongs to good comradeship 
and social intercourse, since disagreement is churlishness 
and every people has a usage of its own. We must ‘‘consort 
with people according to their qualities — as has come 
down in the tradition — especiallj" when they are qualities 
containing good-fellowship and courteous treatment and 
soothing of the heart with help. And someone may say, 
“Lo, that is an innovation ; the Companions did not 

do so.” But everything judged allowable is not derived 
from the Companions. What is to be guarded against is 
committing an innovation which abandons a Sunn a handed 
down from one to another ; but forbidding a thing is not 
to be dedirced from this. Rising up on the entrance of 
anyone w’as not a custom of the Arabs ; yea, the Companions 
did not rise up for the Apostle of God under some conditions, 
as Anas has narrated.^ But since there is not established 
a general prohibition of it, we do not see any harm in it 
in those countries where it is a custom to honour him who 
enters by standing up; for its object is to sho^\ respect and 
to honour and to soothe the heart, bo, too, it is \\ith the 
other kinds of help when they have as object to soothe the 
heart and are adopted as usage by a company of people. 
Then there is no harm in their helping in these ; yea, the 
best of things is help, except in a thing with regard to 
which there has come down a direct prohibition, insusceptible 
of explanation [tahcil]. 

And it belongs to good breeding that no one should arise 


1 On not risinii- to meet visitor-, a ct. the lite ot 'Aii b. Maymim 

in ZDMG., xxviii, p. 300.^ ‘Ali refused to ri«o to meet amone, ns he was 
a zealous upholder of in all details. 
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to dance with people if his dancing is considered sluggish, 
and inert, lest he should disturb their states for them. For 
dancing without ecstasy is allowable, and a striver to show 
ecstasy is one in whom the trace of straining is evident 
to the company. And in the case of him who rises up 
in sincerity, vrhora you would not think sluggish and 
inert in nature, the hearts of those present, if they are 
possessors of hearts, are a touchstone of sincerity and 
■of straining. One of them was asked concerning sound 
ecstasy, and he said, Its soundness is the acceptance of 
it by the hearts of those present when thej^ are likes and 
not opposites.’’ ^ 

Then if you say, “ But what about that disposition which 
turns aside from dancing, does it rush erroneously to its 
opinion that dancing is lying, vain, and contrary to the 
Faith, while he that is vehement in the Faith never sees 
dancing without blaming it ? ” then know that there is no 
vehemence that is greater than the vehemence of the Apostle 
of God, and he saw the Abyssinians kicking out in the 
Mosque and did not blame what they were doing, because 
it was at a suitable time, that is, a time of Festival, and on 
the part of suitable individuals, that is, Abyssinians. It is 
true that some dispositions turn aside from it, because it is 
seen for the most part in combination with vanity and play, 
and vanity and play are allowable, but only for the common 
people of the Zanj and Abyssinians and their like, while they 
are disliked in those who are notable people because they 
do not befit them. But it is not lawful to describe as 
forbidden what is disliked because it does not befit the 
position of a person of note. If one asked a poor man for 
something, and he gave him a cake of bread, that would be 
a praiseworthy gift ; but if he asked a king and he gave 
him a cake of bread or two cakes of bread, that would be 
blameworthy in the sight of all men and would be written 

^ The seu»e apparently is that the dancer in an eotaj^y is Ii<>-ht and 

hrish in his movements, but he who is trying to bring on an ecstasy {mutawaiid] 
is heavy and clumsy. The sincerity of the mutaudjld can only be iud<^ed by the 
insight of those present. ' ^ 
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in books of history as of the number of his evil deeds, and 
his posterity and adherents would be upbraided with it. 
But, in spite of that, it is not lawful that what he did 
should be forbidden, since he, inasmuch as he gave bread 
to the poor man, was beneficent, but inasmuch as, in relation 
to his position, it was like refusing in relation to the poor 
man, bis action is to be considered vile. So, too, it is with 
dancing and the class of permissible things that follow the 
same rule. The permissible deeds of common people are 
the evil deeds of pious people, and the good deeds of pious 
people are the evil deeds of archangels.” ^ But this is when 
we take account of relationship to diflerent positions, and 
whenever the thing is looked at as it is in itself, the sentence 
must be passed that in it, as it is in itself, there is nothing 
forbidden — and God knows best,- 

It follows from all that has preceded, section wise, that 
listening to Music and Singing is sometimes absolutely 
forbidden and sometimes permissible and sometimes disliked 
and sometimes to be loved. It is forbidden to the most of 
mankind, consisting of youths and those whom the lust of 
this world controls so that Music and Singing arouse in 
them only that which has control of their hearts, consisting 
of blameworthy qualities. And it is disliked with reference 
to him who, it is true, does not apply it to the form of 
created thin^^s, h^it in whose case a habit which he has 
leads him on most occasions on the path of vain sport. And 
it is allowed with reference to him who has no delight in 
it except the taking pleasure in beautiful sounds. And it is^ 
loved with reference to him whom the love of God Most 
High controls and in whom Music and Singing arouse onl>- 
praiseworthy qualities. The Praise belon get h to God alone, 
and His Benediction he upon Muhammad and his Family I 

' The ufttii 4m)ted saviiiu’ et Abu Saud al-KluUTclz : -oe luni uotu 2 
oup. 713 (1901). ' . 

~ This phrase generally implies some grain ot doubt m the nund ot its usei 
a^ to the correctness ot what he has just said. But the SAl. notes that here it 
is used Ut^tabarrt(k\ for the sake of gaining a blessing, i.e.. al-Ghazzali had no 
donht as to the tnith of his conclu'^^ion. hut added the formula on ireueral 
principle^. 
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APPENDIX L 
Chkoxological Table. 

In the following table the life of al-Ghazzall is exhibited 
in outline as a part of the history of his time. For a fuller 
statement of his life and views, I would refer to my article 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
1899, pp. 71-132. The sketch which I give here can 
only be suggestive, but its suggestiveness can hardly be 
exaggerated. A year before the birth of this man, who 
was to be the restorer of faith in his age, died Abu-l-‘Ala 
abMa'arri, the great and only poet of scepticism in 
Arabic literature. In the year itself of his birth died 
al-MawardI, the master of constitutional law ; in his lifetime 
al-Ghazzall was to see the empire of the Seljuqs shrivel 
up and the Khalifate move nearer to its end. When he 
was fifteen died al-QushayrI, who had done so much to 
formulate Suflism ; he was to carry on his work. In his 
earliest youth had fallen the momentous exile of Abu-l- 
Ma‘ali at Mecca, and the death of the same in 478 was 
a turning-point in his life. A year later, while he was with 
Nizam al-Mulk, the battle of az-Zalaqa in Spain marked 
an epoch in the history of the Muslim West. Again, 
two years later, Nasir b. Khusrii died, poet, traveller, 
philosopher ; he stands beside al - Qushayri and ‘Umar 
Khayyam for different phases of the mysticism and thought 
of the time. But a little later again — al-Ghazzali was still 
with Nizam al-Mulk — Islam received two great blows- 
Hasan b. as-Sabbah seized Alaraut, and the power of the 
Assassins stood firm for a century and a half until the Mongol 
wave under Hulagu swept unchecked to the Mediterranean - 
in the same year Malta was taken by the Normans, never 
to be held again by Islam. Now events crowd on, in all of 
which al-Ghazzali had some part or with which he had some 
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connection. jNii^m al-Mulk and Malik Shah fall under 
the dagger; the Assassins are showing their teeth. The 
unending civil war that marks the decadence of a Muslim 
state appears ; Bargiyaruq becomes Great Seljuq. Jerusalem 
is lost, first to the Fatimids, and by them to the Crusaders ; 
the first Crusade has begun. In the year of its fall passes 
away, too, that hammer of Islam and Christendom alike, 
El Cid Campeador. In 504 dies al-Kiya, an old fellow-pupil, 
and, in the eyes of many of his time, a greater scholar ; 
a year more and al-GhazzalT himself ends his short and 
troubled life; posterity has long since settled what place 
each shall hold. He had seen the star of the Miirabit empire 
rise and wax; if he had lived out the ordinary life of man 
he might have seen it wane. Nineteen years after him died 
Ibn Tumart, the Mahdi of the Muwahhids. Another fourteen 
years and az-Zamakhshari went his way, often and wrongly 
called the last of the Mu^tazilites ; their creed in differing 
forms survived for many a long year the polemic of al- 
GhazzalL In the field of letters he had as contemporaries, 
more or less, al-Jawiillqi the lexicographer, Nasir h- Kbusru 
and "Umar Khayyam, al-Bakri the geographer, at-Tiighra’i 
the learned scribe, wazlr, and soi~disant poet (has not his 
Lamiyatu-l-‘Ajam enjoyed more European editions than any 
other piece of Arabic verse ?), al-Hariri, the master of ornate 
prose and artificial verse, and al-Maydani of the proverbs. 
But a little after him died al-Baghawi, who first redacted 
the Tradition Books of the Six into practical and edifying 
form, and ash-ShahrastanI, who has laid before us with rare 
objectivity the religious world of his day and horizon. It 
was an age of summing up ; of compendiums and systems. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, Hastings is lost and won when 
al-Ghazzali has seen eight years ; Hildebrand is running 
his great career and nourishing his vast dreams ; he loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity, and dies in exile in the 
same year that the Imam al-Hararaayn passes tranquilly 
Away in the circle of his disciples. Berengerius and 
Lanfranc confront one another while al-Ghazzali is wrestling 
with the theology of the schools and raising the clouds that 
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are to overshadow his faith. But as he passes from under 
the shadow a uew life springs in Europe as well. Anselm^ 
the father of scholasticism, has died, and the university of 
Bologna is founded ; Abelard teaches at Paris ; we pass from 
the Cur Dcus Homo to the Sir et Non. In Abelard there is 
much to remind us of al-Ghazzali — his keen questioning and 
sceptical mind ; but there is more in his great opponent, 
St. Bernard of Olairvaux, with his faith, his yearnings 
upward, and his raptures. If we can conceive of an Abelard 
developing into a Bernard, we have the life of al-Ghazzali. 
Such was the Europe of which the Muslim knew nothing ; 
he coMd have known Christendom only xinder shield on the 
plains of Syria. 


449. Abii-l-LUa al-Ma^arri d. 

4o0. AUGhazzaJl homi at Tits: al-QiTim being Khalifa; 
Tughril Beg, Great Seljuq ; al-Mustansir, Fatimid 
Khalifa. Ahii-t-Tayyib at-Tabari d. ahMawardI d. 

452. Abu Ishaq ash-Shirazi d. 

Exile of Imam ahlTaramavn at Mecca ; lasted till 456 
455 (i). 

[458. Battle of Hastings, v.d. 1066.] 

460 (/o). 

465 (/y). 465— 4<S5- Miilik Shah, Great Seljuq ; al-Qushayri 
d. ; al-Jawaliqi d. At-GJi, at Tfis, Jurjan, TuSy 
Naifsdhiir ^/// 478. 

467. Al'Muqtadi Khalifa. 

[Submission to Pope at Canossa, A.n. 1076.] 

Investigation of theological differences began when he teas 
'under 20 ; hrohe with taqiid from earliest youth, 

470 {20), 

[Berengeriiis and Lanfranc.] 

475 { 2 ^), 

477. Al-Farmadi, pupil of al-Qiishayrl and teacher of 
al-Gh, in Sufiism, d. 

47s. Irniim al-Haramayn d. Eab. ii; afGh. goes to 
attend Nizam aUMulh. [Hildebrand d. a.d. 1085.] 

479. Battle of az-Zalaqa in Spain. 
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480 480-500. Yusuf b. Tashf la al-Murabit. 

481. Jfasir b. Khusrii d. 

Scepticism ? 

Studied theology ? 

483. Hasan b. as-Sabbah seizes Alamut. 

[Malta taken by the Normans, a.d. 1091.] 

484. Appointed to teach in Madrasa at Baghdad, Almost 
three years studying philosophy ; beginning 483 to 
beginning 487 ? 

485 (J 5 ). Nizam al-Mulk assassinated Ramadan 10. Thirty- 
five days thereafter Malik Shah assassinated. 

487. Al-Mustazhir Khalifa Muh. 15 ; Bargiyaruq Great 
Seljuq ; al“Musta‘li Fatimid Khalifa; aUGh, studied 
TaHimites and wrote the Mitstazhirl ; al-Bakri, the 
geographer, d. 

488. Left Baghdad in Dhu-l-Qa*da after delay of six 
months, i,e,from Rajah, 

In Syria almost two years, i,e, to end of 490 ; Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Mecca, Medina. 

490 {fo). Sin jar Governor of KhurastTn for his brother 
Bargiyaruq ; Abu-l-Fath Nasr al-Maqdisi d. 

491. Capture of Antioch by Crusaders ; Jerusalem taken 
by Fatimids from Seljuqs. 

492. Sha‘ban, capture of Jerusalem by Crusaders. 
[Death of the Cid, a.d. 1099.] 

495 (^5). Ten years j^assedin retreat at different places ; wrote 
Ihjfi and other hooks ; was preacher at Baghdad and 
taught Ihya ; al-Amir Fatimid Khalifa. 

498. Bargiyaruq d. Rab. ii. 

499. Al-Gli, returns to active life at Naysdhur in Dhu-L 
Qahla, 

500 (50). 500-537. ‘All b. Yusuf al-Murabit ; Fakhr 
al-Mulk assassinated, Muh. 10 ; al-Khawafi d. ; 
al-Gh, writes Munqidh affer 500. 

[University of Bologna ?] 

[Anselm d. a.d. 1109.] 

504. Al-Kiya d. 

J.R.A.S. 1902. 


2 
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505 ( 55 ). Al-Gh. cl Monday y 14 Jumdcid IL 
507. Abu Bakr ash-Shashi d. 

[Abelard at Paris, a.d. 1115.] 

510. Ash-Sbahrastani in Baghdad. 

511-552. Sinjar Great Seljuq. 

512. Al-Mustarshid Khalifa. 

[Order of Knights of the Temple founded, a.d. 1118.] 
515. ‘Umar al-Khayyam d. ; at-Tughra’I d. 

516. Al- Hariri d, ; al-Baghawi d. 

518. Hasan b. as-Sabbah d. ; al-Maydani d. 

520. Ahmad al-Ghazzali d. ; at-Tartushi d. 

524. Al- Hafiz Fatimid Khalifa ; Ibn Tumart d. 

525. [Bernard of Clairvaux flourished.] 

528. Ash-Shahrastani d. 

529. Ar- Rashid Khalifa ; ‘Abd al-Ghafir d. 

530. Al-Muqtafi Khalifa. 

533. As-Salmi d. 

538. Az-Zamakhshari d. 


APPENDIX II. 

The Name al-Ghazzali. 

The name is at present usually written in the East, 
al-Ghazzali ; but since the publication of Ibn Khallikan^s 
biographical dictionary, in which (vol. i, p. 80, of de Slane's 
translation) it seems to be asserted that Ibn as-Sam‘ani in his 
Ansdb wrote al-Ghazali, Western Arabists have inclined to 
follow his authority. Added to this there was other evidence, 
stray refereuces, notes on the margin of manuscripts, and the 
like ; see Fltigel in ZDMG., xvi, 691 ; Fleischer’s notes in 
Cat codd. MSS. orr. bill rey. Dresd., p. 94, and Cat Ubb. 
MSS. bibl sen, Liyys., p. 366. The publication of the Taj 
al-*Arus by the Sayyid ilurtada, and of his commentary on 
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the Ihyd^ has, however, added much to the evidence, and 
somewhat changed its bearing. 

In the Taj (voL viii, p. 44, 11. 19 ff.) the SM. writes : — 

Ghazala is one of the villages of Tiis, it is said. And to 
it is referred the nisba of the Imam Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, 
according to an-Nawawi’s statement in the Tibydn. But 
Ibn al-AthIr said that the form with takhfif is not the 
known form, and he approved of tashdid in it. And it 
is referred as a nisha to ghazzdly a seller of spun yarn; or 
it is related to al-ghazzdl according to the usage of the 
people of Khwarizra and Jurjan, as as sari is related to 
al-^assdr. As - Subkl and Ibn Khallikan and Ibn Shuhba 
spread that view.’^ 

Here there is no mention of Ibn as-Sam‘anj. An-Nawawi 
(d. 676) spells with one 2 , and refers to this asserted village. 
Ibn al-Athir (‘Izz ad -Din, the author of the Luhdb, the 
basis of as - Suyutl’s Lithb al- luhdh, d. 630), on the other 
hand, prefers tashdid. Then Ibn as-Subki (the author of 
the Tahaqdfy d. 771), Ibn Khallikan (d. 681), and Ibn 
Shuhba (TaqI ad-Din Abu Bakr, d. 850) spread the view 
that ghazzdli was to be explained by the custom of the people 
of Khwarizm and Jurjan to use the measure fa**dli instead of 
fa^^dL Evidently in the SM.’s copy of Ibn Khallikan there 
was no mention of as-Sam‘anI ; it is only in the autograph 
manuscript, and there as a marginal note. 

In the introduction to the commentary on the IJiyd (vol. i, 
p. 18) there is a section on this nisba ; — “ The author of the 
Tuhfa al~Irshdd says, deriving from an-Kawawi in the 
Daqd^iq ar-Raicda, ‘ Tashdid in al-Ghazzall is the known form 
which Ibn al-Athir mentioned, but it has reached us that he 
(i.e. an-Nawawi) said that it was a nisha to Ghazala with 
takhfify one of the villages of Tus.’ I (the SM.) say that so 
an-KawawT mentions it also in the Tibydn, And adh~ 
Dhahabi (d. 748) said in the Thar, and Ibn Khallikan in the 
Ta'rikhy that it was a custom of the people of Khwarizm and 
Jurjan to say al^qassdri and al-habbdri with ya in both ; so 
they referred the nisba to ghazly and said (d^ghazzaliy and like 
that is ash-shahhdml, Ibn as-Sam*uni (d. 562) also pointed 
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to that and denied the takhflf^ and said, ‘ I asked the people 
of Tus concerning this village and they denied its existence; 
the addition of the yci^ they said, was for strengthening.' 
And according to the annotation of some of our shaykhs it is 
to distinguish between a nisha referring to the trade itself 
and a nhha referring to someone whose trade it was. This 
is plain in the case of al-Ghazzali, for he was not of those 
who span wool and sold it ; that was only the trade of his 
father and grandfather. But in the MisbdJi (finished 734) 
of al-Fayyumi is a statement that defends takhflf and 
involves that Ghazala is a village in Tus, and that the nisha 
of the Imam Ahii Hamid refers to it. He says, ^ That was 
related to me by the shaykh Majd ad-Dm b. Muhammad 
b. Abi-t-Tahir Sharwanshan b. Abl-l-Fada'il Fakhra war 
b. ‘TJbayd Allah b. Sitt al-Muna(?) bint Ahi Hamid 
al-Ghazall at Baghdad in the year 710. He said to me, 
“ The people have erred in writing our ancestor s name with 
tashdid ; it is miikhqffaf only.'' ' And ash-Shihab al-Khafaji 
said at the end of the shark on the Shifdj ‘ It is said that the 
nisha refers to Ghazala, daughter of Ka‘b al-Ahbar.' If this 
is sound there is no escaping it. But the opinion generally 
depended upon now among the later writers of history and 
the genealogists is that Ibn al-AthIr is in the right, i.e. that 
it is with tashdid y 

At last the question was settled as questions are apt to be 
settled in Islam. Al-Aydarus, a shaykh of the SM., drew 
attention to the fact that the Prophet, seen in a dream, had 
pronounced the name with double s. The SM. only alludes 
to this story here, but in the tractate of al-Aydarus referred 
to elsewhere {Life, p. 109) it is given on the margin of 
SM., i, p. 29. It was the shaykh Abu-l-Hasan ash-Shadhill ^ 
who saw the Prophet boasting of al-Ghazzall to Musa and 
‘Isa, and asking them if there was his like as a doctor in 
their flocks. After that there could be no more doubt ; 
compare the story of the head of al-Husayn given by Lane 
in The Modem Egijptians (chap, ix) and Lane's remark. 

> D. 656 : ZDMG., vii, 13 £P. : lii, 557, note. He was a native of Shfidhila 
in North Africa, and tonnded the ShadhiUva order of darwishes. 
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Here the oldest evidence is that of as-Sam‘anI, who also 
knew the ground at first-hand. It is evident that in his 
time the two forms were current, and that the two ex- 
planations were : (1) that it was from ghazl on the measure 
used by the people of Khwarizm and Jurjan for 
fa^'dl; and (2) that it was from Ghazala, a village of Tiis. 
As-Sam‘ani, however, working on the spot, could find no 
trace or recollection of such a village ; and it should be 
remembered that he died only fifty -seven years after 
al-GrhazzalL Nor can I find in the geographers the slightest 
reference to such a Ghazala. It is true that Tus consisted of 
a complex of villages, and that the name of one might have 
been little prominent ; but still it could hardly have escaped 
as-Sara‘anI’s researches. But that it referred to this village, 
Ghazala, was also the tradition in the family of Abu Hamid. 
This is a very important fact and is unexceptionally vouched 
for. Further, we have seen that the grand-uncle was also 
known under the same nisba. Is it possible that the nisha to 
a village Ghazala was introduced into the family several 
generations back and continued in use after the village had 
disappeared, and that the origin of the nisha was forgotten 
except by those best informed ? Then people may have 
begun to pronounce the name with tashdidy and explain it as 
a case of the measure iov fa^^dL In any case it is to be 
noticed that while as-Sam‘anI shows that the pronunciation 
with one z existed in his day, he cannot be quoted as 
approving of it. In Ibn Khallikan the passage which is 
supposed to involve that is a marginal insertion in the 
autograph, and runs literally ; lakinna hCtdha qdlahu-s^ 
Sani'dnign Ji kitdhi-l-ansdh wa-lluhii adam ; apparently it has 
been inserted in the wrong place. 

But the question is again complicated by the fact that 
there are several others with the same nisba as our family of 
Tus. The SM. says (i, p. 19) that it was the general opinion 
that there were no others, but that he had himself found 
two and then a third. One of them was "Abd al-Baqi 
b. Muhammad ‘Abd al -Wahid, the faqih, Abu -1- Mansur 
al-Ghazzali. He studied Fiqh with al-Kiya, and traditions 
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are handed down from him by the hafiz Abu - 1 - Tahir 
as-Salafl. He died 513. The second was ‘Ali b. Ma‘sum b. 
Abi Dharr Abu-1- Hasan al-Ghazzali. He was a Maghribite 
and a Shafi‘ite, was born in 496, and died in Isfarain in 
555. The third was of later date, al-‘Ala ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
al-Ghazzali, the author of the Mtzan al-istiqdma li^ahli-l-qiirh 
wal-karmna. He died 721. Further, I find that some have 
alleged the existence of a Mahmud al-Ghazzali, a Mu‘tazilite, 
who was author of the Manhul instead of Abu Hamid ; 
this, because of the railing accusations brought against Abii 
Hanifa in the Manhul} It seems hard to believe that all 
these sprang from this vanished village of Tus. 

Such are the facts so far as I can find them, but they do 
not guide me to any certain result. I have, therefore, used 
the form al-Ghazzali as that which eventually won its way to 
universal acceptance in the East. 


^ Al^klwurdt al-hikan Ji manoqih (fl-Jmam AM Haul fry by Ibn Ha jar 
al-Haytami, p. 4 of ed. of Cairo, 1304. See also Lifey p. lOG. 
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ANALYSIS. 


Title of Book. Ascription of praise to God as the enchainer 
of the hearts of Bis Saints and Blessing on Muhammad. 
Statement that Music and Singing are a means of eliciting 
what is truly present in the heart ; under their influence 
the heart reveals itself and what it contains. This hook will 
be in two chapters — (I) The lawfulness of listening to Music 
and Singing, and (II) Their laws and efiects on the heart 
and body (pp. 198-200).^ 

Chapter I. 

§ 1 (pp. 200-207). 

Statements of the learned opining that such listening is 
unlawful (pp. 200-202), and, on the contrary, that it is lawful 
(pp. 202-207). But these openly contradict one another. It 
is plain that thus, through attaching ourselves to authority, 
we can get no certainty. We must examine, rather, the 
legal sources of prohibition and permission (p. 207). 

§ 2 (pp. 207-244). 

A proof that listening to Music and Singing is allowable. 
A proof that it is unlawful must base on statute, i.e. what 
Muhammad said or did, or on analogy from statute. But 
it will be shown that no such statute or analogy exists, 
and that statute and analog)^ rather indicate allowableness 
(pp. 207-208). 

Listening to Music and Singing is hearing a sound, 
pleasant, measured, with a meaning, moving the heart. 
But hearing a pleasant sound is not unlawful (pp. 208-210) ; 

^ Up to the middle of p. 27 the pa^’o reference'? are to this Journal for 1901. 
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nor is it if measure be added (pp. 210—211). Yet certain 
instruments are expressly excepted by statute because they 
have been associated with drinking customs. So, too, if any- 
one especially connects Singing and Music with drinking, 
and is through them led astray, listening is unlawful for 
him. Thus a distinction is to be made between some musical 
instruments and others ; and those that are forbidden are 
not forbidden because they give pleasure but because of 
association (pp. 211-215). Nor can the addition of a meaning 
to the pleasing, measured sound make it unlawful, always 
presupposing that the meaning itself is lawful (p. 215). 
There are many traditions that the Prophet listened to 
poetry (pp. 215-217). Strange effect on the mind of simple 
Music apart from words bearing a meaning (p. 218) ; 
story of camels (pp. 219 f.). Nature of impression varies 
with circumstances and persons. Seven purposes for which 
Singing can be used — (1) To incite to pilgrimage (p. 220). 
But it is not lawful to incite to go on pilgrimage those 
for whom pilgrimage is unlawful (p. 221). (2) To urge to 

warfare under the same conditions of lawfulness (pp. 221- 
222). (3) To excite courage on the day of battle (p. 222). 

(4) To rouse to lamentation or sorrow, blameworthy or 
praiseworthy according to the sorrow (pp. 222-223). (5) To 

arouse joy. Many traditions that the Prophet regarded 
that as allowable (pp. 223-228). (6) To arouse love 

and longing — conditions when Music and Singing for this 
purpose are allowable (pp. 228-229). (7) To arouse the love 
of Grod. Then are aroused States, i.e. Revelations and 
Caressings, unknowable except by experience. These bring 
after them further Visions, but how that happens is the 
secret of God (pp. 229-230). How love and passionate love 
{^ishq) can be felt for God. How great is His perfection 
and how great should be the passion for Him ! The love 
of God the only true love, and the term ‘passion’ only 
applicable to Him (pp. 231-234). 

In what cases is listening to Music and Singing unlawful ? 
Five cases : (1) If the producer of Music be a woman under 
certain conditions (pp. 235-236). (2) The instruments 
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used : some are expressly prohibited (p, 237). (3) The 

content of what is sung : is satire allowable ? is love-poetry 
allowable ? (pp. 237-238). How the heart applies the 
expressions heard to God and to intercourse with Him : 
examples (pp. 238—239). To him who loves God and can 
thus apply what he hears, listening to Music and Singing 
is recommended (p. 239). (4) If lust have control over 

the listener, listening is unlawful for him (pp. 239-240). 
(5) If anyone love listening to Music for its own sake and 
give too much time to it, that is unlawful for him. For its 
own sake it is allowable only as a recreation (pp. 240-241). 
Thus Music and Singing are generally lawful, but unlawful 
under certain conditions (pp. 241-242). The school of 
ash-ShafiT does not pronounce them unlawful ; it only 
pronounces professionalism unlawful (pp. 242-244). 

g 3 (pp. 244-252). 

The arguments of those who pronounce against Music and 
Singing and the answer to them. Passages from the 
Qur’an and tradition so alleged and their true explanation 
(pp. 244-250). A general defence of play as a rest and 
recreation (pp. 251-252). 


Chapter II. 

Effects of Music and Singing and Laws of Polite Conduct 
with regard to them. There are three stages ; understanding 
what is heard and applying it ; ecstasy ; movements of 
members of the body (p. 705). Stage I. Understanding 
and applying (pp. 705-718). (1) Simple physical hearing 

as that of an animal is allowable (p. 705). (2) Hearing 

and applying to the form of a creature, unallowable (p. 705). 
(3) Hearing of the MuruL He, especially as a beginner, 
hears and tries to get experiential knowledge of God in 
his hearing. He takes over and applies to his intercourse 
with God the expressions which he hears without considering 
what the poet had meant (pp. 706-707). Examples of this 
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and of the ecstasy that it excites (pp. 707-709). To do 
this safely he must know well the law of the knowledge 
of Grod. Otherwise he is in danger of ascribing things to 
God which are impossible and of being an unbeliever 
(pp. 709-710). Some in hearing Music and Singing go 
so far as to blame God for His distribution of ecstasy and 
His treatment of creatures in His predestining them; this 
is a great danger (pp. 710-712). Listeners vary in their 
understanding of the same verses, and all the ways of 
understanding them may be equally right : examples 
(pp. 712-715). Hearing on the part of him who is oblivious 
to himself and only conscious of God. Description of his 
state. Only comes in flashes ; its consequences sometimes 
death from the agitation involved (pp. 715-717). This is 
the highest degree. The nature of the heart in the spiritual 
sense and how it perceives. From this degree develop 
the errors of Pantheistic Siifls and Trinitarians (p. 718), 
Stage II. Ecstasy (pp. 719-748). Its nature as given 
in various sayings of the Sufis (pp. 719-721), also in 
statements of philosophers (pp. 721-722). An attempt at 
a definition of ecstasy as the result produced in the soul 
by hearing Music and Singing, It may be by way either 
of knowledge or of feeling. If it expresses itself outwardly 
it is ecstasy, and varies in force in itself and in proportion 
to the self-control of him who is hearing (pp. 722-723). It 
produces purity of heart and alacrity. How truth may be 
communicated to a pure heart — by a Hatif, by dreams, by 
al-Khadir, by angels to prophets (pp. 723-725). Insight 
produced by this purity of heart : anecdotes (pp. 725-727). 
The result of ecstasy divides into what can be expressed 
in language and what can not. This is not strange : we 
all know ideas and states of feeling which we cannot 
express in words — especially the feelings excited by instru- 
mental music (pp. 728- 730). The difference between 
ecstasy and the affecting of ecstasy. The latter blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy (p. 730). The path to ecstasy lies 
often through effort and application (p. 731), or by com- 
panionship (p. 732). But why should poetry be used to excite 
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ecstasy and not the Qur^an? (p. 732). The Qur^an does 
excite it: examples (pp. 733-737). But Singing is more 
powerful for seven reasons (p. 738) : — (1) All verses of the 
Qur^an do not suit the state of the listener, e.g. legislative 
verses. Some can be affected by such verses, but that is 
rare (pp. 738-740). (2) The Qur’Sn is known too well, 

and what is heard for the first time makes a heavier im- 
pression (pp. 740-741). (3) Poetry has the advantage of 

measure (pp. 741—742). (4) The Qur’an must be recited 

simply and distinctly without varying to make measure, 
etc. (p. 742). (5) It is unallowable to accompany the Qur an 
with instrumental music : in other ways also the Qur an 
has to be guarded against profanation (pp. 742-744). 
(6) If the sense of a verse of the Qur’an does not fit the 
hearer, he must either pervert its sense or reject it both 
are sins (pp. 744—745). (7) The Qur’an is the uncreated 

word of God, and has no link of connection with humanity ; 
therefore poetry makes a stronger impression on the sensuous 
nature. Thus poetry affects men when the Qur’an cannot. 
It is in accord with our human nature, and the Qur an is 
not. Therefore men can write poetry, but cannot produce 
another Qur’an. It is a miracle (pp. 745—748). Stage III. 
TV^hat shows itself externally of ecstasy and of the laws of 
good conduct in ecstasy (pp. 1—13). The laws are five: 

(1) Eegard for time, place, and company (pp. 1-2). (2) The 

Shaykh should not hear in presence of iTurids whom it 
hurts (p. 2). These are of three classes : {a) Those 

who attain to external works only, {b) Those who have 
still some passions and lusts, (c) Those who are ignorant 
of theology and therefore apply wrongly (pp. 2-3). 
(3) Attention to what the speaker says and avoidance of 
distraction (p. 3). The hearer should put pressure on 
himself and only give way to ecstasy when he cannot help 
it (p. 4). Lack of external ecstasy may be weakness of 
ecstasy, but may also be strength on the part of the hearer . 
examples of such self-restraint. He who is always beholding 
God does not yield to external ecstasy (pp. 5-7). Why 
do those who are thus perfect attend assemblies to listen 
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to Music and Singing? In order to give an example and 
encouragement to others (pp, 7-8). (4) 'Not to rise and 

weep if restraint is possible. Yet if that will increase the 
emotion it is allowable; traditions in example (pp. 8-9). 
Garment-tearing only allowable when self-restraint is lost 
(p. 9). The tearing of new garments after ecstasy and 
distribution of the pieces only allowable when the pieces 
may be useful (p. 10). (5) If one rises or throws off his 

garment or his turban, the others should aid him in a spirit 
of comradeship and courtesy. Yet that, like all social 
usages, depends on the usage of the country (pp. 10-11). 
No one should dance whose dancing is sluggish and inert 
(p. 11). The test of the genuineness of ecstasy is its 
acceptance by the hearts of the onlookers (p. 12). The 
suitableness of dancing generally depends on circumstances 
and the dancer. An allowable thing to one man may not 
be allowable to another. Legally, dancing is not forbidden 
(pp. 12-13). 

Recapitulation : Listening to Music and Singing is some- 
times forbidden, sometimes disliked, sometimes loved. All 
depends on him who listens (p. 13). 



Art. II . — The Great Stupa at Sduchi-KcuiaJihedCi. By 
Jas. Burgess, LL.D., C.LE. 

Among the ancient niomiments of India, few are of more 
interest than the tops or stiipas at Sanchi -Kanakheda, 
about 5| miles south-west from Bhelsa or Bhilsa, in the 
Gwaliar territory, and some 20 miles north-east of the capital 
of the Bhopal State. There is now a railway station close 
to the spot, and most of the trains stop there. The various 
notices of the remains here are scattered in numerous 
publications, and some notice of them may perhaps be 
usefully combined with the history of the stiipas since their 
discovery. 

The larger stiipa consisted of a hemispherical dome, about 
110 feet in diameter at the ground level, against which was 
built a sort of ramp or berm, 14 or 15 feet high, about 5| feet 
broad bn the top, and sloping out at the base, making the 
total diameter about 12 1| feet. On the top of the dome was 
a flat area 34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing, 
and having a square capital or shrine in the centre.- The ^ 
height of this platform is differently given by Generals 
Cunningham and Maisey — both on somewhat theoretical 
grounds rather than from actual measurements: the first gave 
56 feet and the second 53^ ; it is, perhaps, even somewhat 
less in height.^ The base of the stupa is ascended by a stair 
on the south side, and the whole is surrounded by a massive 
stone rail 11 feet high. This is nearly circular, but on the 


1 Lat. 23^ 28' X. and luu^^ 77° 48' E., in the Diwanji-anj Mibdivisum of the 
Bhopal State. 

- Cunningham’s Bhiha Topes, p. 184. 

Cnnninghara’s statement {Bhiha Topes ^ p. 186) that the whole structure 
must have been upwards of 100 feet in height, was au eiTor: hi> restored 
elevation measure'^ onlv 77^ feet, and General Maisey’s 72 feet. Cf. Sauihi and 
Be mains, p. 6. 
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south side the stair demanded a slight extension of the curve. 
General Cunningham made the outside diameter of the rail 
144 J feet from east to west and 151| from north to south, or 
a difference of 7 feet ; ^ but as the stair is only about 4^ feet 
wide at the bottom, and the ramp is narrowed on the south 
side, as is also the passage on the ground level, this amount 
can hardly be accounted for, Mr. H. Cousens last year made 
a careful re-measurement, with the result that the diameter 
of the dome at the top of the berm was found to be about 
106 feet — perhaps a very little more from north to south, 
and less from east to west ; but, owing to the irregularities 
of curvature in the restorations made about 1881, it is 
difficult to determine this with precision. The height of the 
terrace Mr. Cousens reports as 15 ft. 4 in. If the stupa was 
originally hemispherical, his measurements give a radius of 
55 ft. 2 in.^ and a height of 52 ft. 6 in., with a measurement 
over the top of 141 ft. 8 in. Of the rail, the diameter from 
north to south measures 146J feet, and from east to west 
143 feet, and these measurements, if not absolutely correct, 
must be within a few inches of the truth. 

Outside, to the north and south, stood monolithic pillars 
or IdtSy probably set up by Asoka — for one of them at least 
bore one of his inscriptions — and a line connecting them 
would pass within less than 6 feet of the centre of the stupa, 
and would be on the meridian. .When the gates came to* be 
added, then — to avoid the south pillar (the north one was 
farther off) — it was necessary to put the entrance on that side 
a little to the west, and the northern one as much to the east 
of the cardinal points.^ These gateways or toranas are richly 
covered with sculpture and probably date from the second 


^ Bhilsa Topes^ p. 186. 

2 This gives an average diameter at the top of the ramp of 106 ft. 1 in. It 
may he noted that the older Nepal chaitps are mostly hemispherical : Wright 
Hist, of yepaJ, pis. iv, i\, x, and xi. Ci. Oldfield, Sketches fr^n Nipal, voL ii' 
p. 206; and :^otes on the Baiiddha Mock-temples of Ajanta (Bombay 1879)’ 
p. 103. A stupa excavated by Mr. Caddy in Swat, in 1896, was also hemispherical 

3 A smaller monolith, 15 ft. 2 in. high, stood on the south of the east o-ateway* 

and was still entire in 1852 or later. It seems to have disappeared liy 1882* 
See Maisey, Snnchi and ns Memains, p. 73, and pi. xxxiii, fig. 2 ; Cunmn«'ham‘ 
Bhilsa Tope^, p. 199 and pi. vii. ’ v-uumn^narn, 
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century b.c., when it is believed the south and north toranas 
were executed, and the other two followed at no very long 
interval. 

The second stupa stands at a slightly lower level about 
400 yards W.N.W. of the first. Its dome was 39 feet in 
diameter, and, like the larger one, it had a platform on the 
top, according to Captain Fell, 19 feet in diameter, which 
must have been railed round and enclosed the capital. The 
basement was 6 feet high and projected about 5^ feet. It 
was surrounded also by a stone rail with four entrances, 
but, so far as we know, without toranas. There are some 
rather archaic-like sculptures on the pillars of the rail, but 
the larger stupa has so engrossed attention that no notice 
has been taken of them, though they may have an important 
bearing on the relative ages of the monuments. 

The gateways of the great stupa stand forward from the 
rail, which is returned outwards to the back of the right- 
hand pillars or jambs ; and from behind the left-hand pillar 
a rail is carried about 8J feet to the left, that is, the width 
of two interspaces with supporting uprights, and is then 
returned to the circular rail. This gives an area of about 
16 feet by inside each gateway, and on entering the portal 
one turns to the left, as the entry through the great rail is 
not opposite the tor ana. 

Facing each entrance and resting against the basement 
wall were large figures of Buddha, under carved canopies, 
which are now quite destroyed. The southern statue only 
was a standing figure with a large nimbus behind the head, 
on which were two flying Gandharvas. To the right and 
left were two attendants of smaller size, that on the left 
with the curly hair of a Buddha and a long staff, with 
a small elephant in front of the other,^ This seems to have 
been changed in 1881, and is an unfortunate interference 
which, if unnoticed, may lead to a serious mistake, for the 
south is the position of the Dhyani Buddha Ratnasambhava, 
who is represented by Kasyapa Buddha. It is now a large 


* See Maisey’s Sanchl, p. It. and pi. xiv. fig. 1. 
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cross-legged figure, the head of which has been broken oiF^ 
but is set over the bust.^ The others may also have been 
altered, for Cunningham describes the northern figure in 
terms which apply to that now on the east ; and Maisey’s 
account would agree with this latter position. This east 
figure is seated with the hands in the Dhyani rmulrd — ^in the 
lap, with the palms turned up, the robe over both 
shoulders, with two attendant chanri bearers, and a large 
decorated halo or nimbus having a flying Gandharva on each 
side. It may be Akshobhya or his mortal representative, 
Kanakamuni. Colonel Maisey’s account of the northern 
figure, which was still in its place in 1851, whilst the others 
had been disturbed, differs from Cunningham’s ; and the 
former represents the head, which had been broken off, aa 
having a high miikiita or crown, on the front of which was- 
a seated Buddha:^ this would seem to point to the Bodhisattva 
Padmapani, who is associated with Amitabha of the western 
heavens. We should rather expect Maitreya in the north. 
The western figure was also seated, but the head was entirely 
gone in Maisey’s time. Could he have mistaken the head 
belonging to this for that of the northern figure? — then the 
arrangement of the four Buddhas ” would be that still 
received in northern Buddhism.^ The arrangement suggested 
by General Cunningham is very improbable. 

From the cast of the eastern torana now in our Museums, 
we find that the side pillars, including the capitals, are 
17 ft. 3 in. high by 2 ft. 54 in. square, and 6 ft. 11 in. apart, 
while the three architraves measure 10 ft. 11 in. in height. 


' It is possible tliat the figure that stood here iit'tv years ago was not the 
original; a seated figure probably occupied the place'iii a.u. 450, when “the 
lour seated Buddhas” are mentioned (Fleet, Corp, Ittsir. lud.^ vol. iii, p. 262) ; 
but is this now the original, or was it the figure ot wliich tlie head with a large 
nimbus is now in a cell on the terrace ‘r 

3 Maisej’b p. 6, and pi. xv, 10 ; Cnnninghum^s Bhilsa Topen, j). 191 f, 

3 In almost all chaityas or stupas, seated figures of the Bhyani Buddhas are 
placed iu niches round the base ot the dome or (jarblia, facing the cardinal points. 
Akshobhya occupies the niche on the eastern face, Ratnasambhava is on the 
southern, Amitabha is on the western, and Amoghasiddha on the northern face. 
Vairochana's place is the centre of the garhha ; hut he is often placed on the east 
of the hemisphere, clo'^e to the right side of Amitabha. Cf. B^iddhist Art, 
p. 195 ; Notts on the Bauddha Bovk •tempted at Ajanta, pp. 98, 99 ; Oldfield’s 
Sketches from JSlpCft, vol. ii, p. 214. ' ’ . ‘ 
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or the whole height to the top of the third architrave is 
28 ft. 5 in. ; the ornaments above rise feet over the 
architrave. The northern gateway is 6ft. lljin. wide; its 
jambs 2 ft. 3 in. square and about 18§ feet high, 28 ft. 6| in. 
to the top of the third architrave, and 33 ft. 11 J in. to the 
highest point. The west gate pillars were 16ft. 2 in. high 
and 2 ft. 4i in. square ; but since re-erection, the height to 
the lower side of the first architrave is 17 ft. 1 J in., to the 
top of the third 27 ft. 8 in., and to the highest point 28ft. lin. 
And the re-erected south gate pillars are 1 ft. 9 in. square, 
and its total height 27 ft. 11 in.^ 

The smaller torana which formed the entrance to thejbhird 
stiq)a is 5 ft. 3^ in. wide, with pillars 1 ft. 4 in. square and 
9 ft. 7^ in. high, and its entire height 16 ft. 5 in. 

Probably the first British ofllcer to visit these monuments 
was Greneral Taylor, of the Bengal Cavalry, who was 
encamped near them during the campaign against the 
Pindharis in 1818. Three of the gateways of the great 
stupa were then standing, and the southern one was lying 
much in the condition in which it continued for fully sixty 
years afterwards. The great dome was then untouched, and 
a great part of the railing round the capital {gala or hU) 
upon it was still in situ. The second stupa was also 
untouched, and the third, with the gateway on its south 
side, was apparently in good preservation. There were * 
remains of eight minor stupas, besides other buildings 
within 180 yards of the second, but of their then condition 
there is no record ; they may have been ruinous from age, 
but most of them would otherwise probably have been 
undisturbed. 

The next visitor seems to have been Dr. Yeld, and a sketch- 
plan, drawn to scale, and signed ‘‘ Roebuck, 1819,^^ fell into 
Mr. James Prinsep's hands long afterwards, which was 
accompanied by marginal notes and directions, as if for 
some one to visit the spot.^ This may have been prepared 


‘ These measurements have mostly been supplied by Hr. Couaens. 
- Jonm. As, Soc, Bengal, voL iii, p, 489. 
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for Captain E, Fell, who wrote the first account of the place 
early in 1819, and published it in Buckingham’s Calcutta 
Journal, 11th July. His account was reprinted by Prinsep 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in October, 
1834.^ The two principal stupas, at least, were then quite 
entire.'^ 

In 1822, when Mr. Herbert Maddock was Political 
Agent at Bhopal, he obtained permission from the native 
Government to dig into these venerable monuments — it 
has been supposed for treasure — and in December of that 
year Dr. Spilsbury found that Captain Johnson, the Agent’s 
assistant, had completely opened the larger one from the 
top to what he believed the bottom of the foundation, and 
found the whole solid brickwork without any appearance 
of recess or open space within it.^ The second and smaller 
stupa, previously in perfect repair, was also half destroyed 
by the same bungling amateur antiquaries or searchers 
for coins in their blundering excavations ; and they probably 
also completed the ruin of the other minor monuments 
previously unnoticed by the few visitors.^ Similar destructive 
work has been too often repeated since in India, and 
even with Government permission. Structures have been 
demolished in search of relic caskets and the like ; and it 
has been quite forgotten that scientific excavation is an 
art requiring specially skilled experience. 

This careless search did immense damage to the structures 
of at least the three larger stupas, and hastened the 
dilapidation of their enclosures, while no discovery helped 
to compensate in any way for the wanton destruction. The 
west gateway was apparently much shaken, and fell some 
years afterwards, though the date is uncertain. 

Our next notice is of two inscriptions from Sanchi, copied 
by the indefatigable Brian H. Hodgson in 1824, probably 
when he left Calcutta in that year to return to jS’epal. 


1 Ibid.j vol. iii, pp. 490-494. 

2 Cmmingham’s Bhiha Topes, pp. 185, 275. 

^ Joum. As. Soe. Bengal, toI. iv, p. 712. 

< Jmm. As. Soe. Bengal, toI. xvi, p. 746; BhiUa Topes, pp. 183, 269, 285. 
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These he sent to Jas. Prinsep in 1834. In 1835 we find 
Dr. Spilsbury sending to Prinsep a native drawing, pur- 
porting to be from one of the sculptures on the gates,^ 
and urging that it would be well worth an amateur’s while 
to take copies of the compartments, “ the sculpture of which 
is like nothing you see in India.” In this desire Prinsep 
heartily joined, and was so far gratified in 1837 by 
Captain Edw. Smith, who copied and sent him twenty-five 
of the epigraphs, while Captain W. Murray supplied him 
with a number of drawings, of which he was only able to 
reproduce that of the large stupa from the east, a portion of 
the lower architrave of the south gateway, and some details.^ 

Fergusson’s Picturesque Illustratiom of Ancient Architecture 
in Hindostan was published in 1847, in which, while ex- 
pressing his regret that he had not visited Sanchi in his 
tours, he gave a short notice of the stupas (pp. 21, 22) 
drawn from the information then available, and illustrated 
by a drawing of the east gateway, by an unknown artist — 
but really more beautiful than faithful. 

The same year, Captain Joseph D. Cunningham, R.E., 
then Political Agent at Bhopal, submitted to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society a paper on the antiquities of the districts 
within his agency, in which a considerable section was 
devoted to these stupas, with two plates and measurements.^ 
And two years later, Lieut. Fred. C. Maisey, who was 
employed under the Government of India in special archseo- 
logical work in the Upper Betwa districts of Central India,^ 
was called to Sanchi, having been, at the agent’s suggestion, 
directed to suspend his other work and proceed to prepare 
an illustrated report on the stupas, their sculptures and 


‘ Journ. uU. Soc. Bentjalj voL iii, pp. 411, 481 f., 488, and pi. xxvii. This 
drawing’, at first sight, might suggest such a sculpture as that on the middle 
architrave of the south gateway, hut a comparison at once siiows that in every 
detail the representation is imaginary. 

“ Jottm. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vi, pp. 451 f. 

^ Journ. As. Soc. Bengali vol. xvi, pp. 739-763. 

In 1847 Lieut. Maisey had submitted an illustrated report on the antiquities 
of KUinjar, which was subsequently printed, with eighteen plates, in the Jotirn. 
As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xvii, pp. 171-201 : and see Maisey’s l^neki and its 
Betnains. 
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inscriptions. He spent the cold seasons of 1849-50 and 
1850—51 at Safichi, measuring and preparing a series of 
careful drawings of the sculptures on the gateways. Passing 
through Gwaliar ou bis return to the work, in October, 
1850, he met Major (afterwards General Sir) Alexander 
Cunningham, who, being anxious to examine the stupas, 
arranged to visit Sanchi while on his official tour as 
executive engineer in the neighbouring districts of the 
Gwaliar state. He accordingly reached Captain Maisey^s 
camp on 23rd January, 1851, and remained for seven weeks. 

Together, they at once began excavations on the remains 
of the third stupa which had been wrecked in 1822, and of 
which the torana or gateway on its south side is still left. 
Here they found two stone boxes inscribed respectively with 
the names of Sdrijmtasa and Mahdtmgaldnasa, and containing 
steatite reKc-caskets.^ On sinking a shaft into the second 
stupa an inscribed stone box was also found, containing four 
small steatite caskets inscribed with the names of Bauddha 
teachers — Majhima^ Kodiniputa^ etc. 

Into the centre of the great stupa a shaft was also sunk 
to the ground level, but no relic was found. 

It was then arranged that Captain Maisey should prepare 
a supplementary report ou these finds and the inscriptions. 
In October, 1851, he sent in his account of the structures 
and their sculptures; and in March following he was sent 
to Burma on active service for over two years, so that it was 
not till October, 1854, that he was able to complete the last 
of his drawings. Meanwhile Major Cunningham had written 
and published his volume on The Bliiha Topes, which super- 
seded the supplementary report that Captain Maisey was to 
have prepared.^ This work deals chiefly with the trouvailles 
and inscriptions, and contains a few other plates representing 
some of the sculptures — one by Major (afterwards Sir Henry) 


I BhiUa Tope», p. 297. Smputra and Maudgalyayanu are known as the 
right- and left-hand sthaviras of Gautama Baddha! They died before their 

master, and in Ceylon and Siam are usually represented standing by his side. 

Bttddhist Art in India (Engl, vers.), pp. 182, 2U. 

' Maisey : Sanchi and iu Memains, p. 1. 


4 
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Durand, who had made careful drawings of various sculptures 
in 1850-1853, and others copied from Maisey’s, etc. The 
descriptive matter is preceded by a history of Buddhism in 
India, which occupies half the volume and is now out of 
date; and most of the inscriptions, with subsequent additions, 
have been since re- translated by Professor Biihler. General 
Cunningham’s only further contribution on this subject was 
a collection of transcriptions of short donative inscriptions 
made in 1875 and 1877, chiefly from the small rail that had 
surrounded the terrace on the dome, together with some 
Architectural details.^ 

The expense of reproducing Colonel Maisey’s excellent 
drawings caused the Court of Directors to hesitate as to the 
publication of his work, and the appearance of Colonel 
Cunningham’s volume was perhaps thought to render its 
non-appearance of less importance. 

For the next dozen years the drawings lay unnoticed, until 
towards the close of 1866, when the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson 
was asked to assist the India Office in the illustration of 
Indian Architecture for the Paris Exposition. Colonel 
Maisey’s drawings were in the Library, and together with 
Colonel (now Major-General) J. Waterhouse’s photographs 
of the stupa, taken in 1862, they were committed to him, 
along with materials relating to the Amaravati Stupa, and 
the whole were utilized iu his work entitled Tree and Serpent 
Worship, first issued in 1868. This important volume 
illustrative of Bauddha art and mythology helped greatly to 
create an interest in ancient Indian art, and was issued in 
a second and revised edition in 1873, which was also soon 
disposed of. The first half of the volume was mainly devoted 
to Saiichi, and was the first serious attempt to explain the 
sculptures, and to call attention to their character, merits, 
and interest. The attempted explanations may not have 
been always satisfactory, but they indicated the lines in 
which such misrht be found, and so stimulated the research 
and examination that lead to discovery. It is to be borne in 


Rep, Ai'vh, Sui'c. India, ^o\. x, pp, and pis. xx-xxii. 
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miad also, that Mr. Fergusson had only the drawings of 
those sculptures which Colonel Maisey had copied ; the}^ did 
not represent the consecutive series of sculptures e-ven on one 
gateway, and it has since been noticed that different scenes 
of the same legend are depicted on adjoining panels. To 
read the scenes aright we need the whole before us, so as to 
note which belong to the same or connected myths ; and the 
photographs then available were on too small a scale for 
detailed study. Hepresentations of the whole series of reliefs 
on an adequate scale were still a desideratum.^ 

Early in 1868 H.H. the Begum of Bhopal was requested 
to present one of these ancient Safichi gateways to the 
Emperor Napoleon III, to be set up in Paris, and she 
asked whether the British Government might not prefer 
to have it for the British Museum. The Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, in his reply, wisely requested 
that no removal of any portion of the Sane hi monuments 
might be permitted — adding that casts would be made of 
the more interesting portions and presented to the French 
Government.^ At this juncture also an important scheme was 
arranged for promoting reproductions of works of art for 
the benefit of the museums of all countries.^ In consequence 
of this convention. Major H. H. Cole was sent to Sanchi in 
1869 to prepare casts of the north gateway, as being the 
finest and most entire ; he preferred, however, to take the 
casts from the eastern one. The reproductions thus obtained 
are now to be seen in the national museums at South 
Kensington, Edinburgh, Dublin, Berlin, Paris, etc. 

In BousselePs L'Inde des Rajahs, published in 1875, some 
account of Sanchi is given (pp. 505-526), with several 
excellent illustrations, but the information was drawn entirely 


^ In the second edition reduced lithographs of six drawings of the faces ot tiie 
gateways, made by Major Cole, were introduced. The originals must have been 
on a larger scale, and might have proved valuable, but they cannot now be 
traced. The account of Sanchi in Mr. Fergusson’s History of Indian and Hasten n 
Architecture (1876), pp. 60-65 92-99, 105, was based on the preceding work. 

2 Major H. H. Cole’s Third T.eport on Conservation, app., p. xciv. 

3 Resolution Govt, India, Home Dept., Ho. 14/931 ot 24th Fehruarv, 1868* 
and see Actes du Sihne Congres Intern at. des Ormitalistcs (Stockholm, 1889)’ 
sec. ii, p. 34. 
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from Cunningham’s earl)^ volume, and added nothing to our 
knowledge. 

Between 1871 and 188# the spread of vegetation about 
the stupa had increased greatly, and had begun to do 
considerable damage to the rails ; the opening made by the 
excavations in 1822 and 1851 was quite overgrown hy 
creepers, and their roots were forcing out the masonry of the 
dome. The railing on the south side had completely fallen, 
and natives had been mutilating the sculptures on the east 
gateway, and had cut up one of the fallen monoliths, close to 
it, for grindstones ! This vandalism Major H. H, Cole 
proposed to stop by the appointment of trustworthy 
watchman to be always on the spot in order to prevent 
such wilful damage,” remarking that “ it is worth the 
wages of three or four native custodians to ensure that 
damage goes no further.” ^ This sensible recommendation 
was formally attended to and a chaprani appointed; but 
Professor E. Washbourn Hopkins, on two visits to Sanchi 
in 1897-98, found the boys of the neighbourhood amusing 
themselves by throwing stones at particular figures, and no 
one appeared to forbid them. The chaprasi lives in the 
village below and seems ineffective : loose sculptures disappear 
without his interference or report. 

The overgrowth of vegetation was destroyed in 1881, and 
the breach in the great dome filled in, whilst in 1882-83 the 
fallen gateways on the west and south were set up and stayed 
to the dome by iron rods ; ^ the fallen portion of the railing 
was also set up, and the small gateway that had belonged to 
the third stupa was restored by the replacement of its second 
and third architraves. This most important service for the 
preservation of the monuments was carried out by the 
Government of India at an expenditure of 17,400 rupees. 
It is to be regretted that some attempt to preserve the 
second stupa also was not made at the same time. 

When the repairs were finished a series of photographs of 


* Major Cole’s Meport for 1881-82, app., p. clxi. 

* These appear in the photographs published by Major Cole and Sir Lepel 
Griffin, hut seem to baxe lien removed since 1889. 
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the gateways was taken and printed in heliogravure in one 
of the fasciculi of Major Cole’s Preservation of National 
Monuments in India} Another series of twenty-seven plates, 
taken about the same time, was printed in Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
Famous Monuments of Central India, 1886. 3Iajor Cole’s 
letterpress is of the most meagre sort, and Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
text is intended only for the general reader, and drawn from 
previous accounts. Both series of photographs are excellent 
and reproduced in the best style, but while well suited to 
give a clear idea of the richness of the sculpture, they are 
necessarily on too small a scale for detailed study.^ 

In a hurried visit to Sanchi early in 1889, the writer 
collected impressions of a considerable number of the inscrip- 
tions, and next year, and again in March, 1893, Dr. Fiihrer 
copied a still larger number ; these were submitted to the 
late Professor G. Biihler, who discussed and translated the 
whole collection in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. ii, pp. 87-116 
and 366-408). They number 456, besides fragments, or 
about 200 more than were published by General Cunningham. 
They are almost exclusively donative — containing only the 
names of the donors, with that of their town and occasionally 
of their parents, brothers, etc. — so that we can only judge 
of their age by the style of alphabet. One on the south gate- 
way, however, bears the name of Rano Siri Satakani, in whose 
reign the upper architrave was presented by Ananda the 
son of Vasishtha. This Sri Satakarni was one of the Andhra 
kings, and as the alphabet of this and other epigraphs on 
the gateway differs but slightly from the type of the 
characters in the Asoka inscriptions, this king must be 
one of the earlier members of his dynasty, whose date 
would fall about the middle of the second century b.c. or 
soon after.3 This gives us the approximate date of one 

^ Great Buddhist Tope at Sanchi (1885), 11 plates : eight of the plates are 
reproduced in India : Fhotographs and Bratcings of Bistorical Buildings 
(Griggs, 1896), plates 41-48, and six in Ancient Monuments, etc,, of India nt i 
(1897), among plates xxxv to liii, illustrative of Sanchi. ’ ^ ‘ 

® In the India Office there are 75 negatives of photographs from Safichi 
They form part of a collection of over 3,000, representing Indian antiouities' 
of which prints can he procured. ^ ’ 

® Buddhist Art in India, p. 25 ; Epigraphia Indica, vol. ii, p, 88. 
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gateway, and if they were erected successively, this one, 
leading to the steps by which the berm is ascended, would 
naturally be the oldest ; the north gateway would follow 
next, and lastly those on the east and west. That on 
the west, with its peculiar dwarf capitals, would seem 
the latest, and might be followed by the torana to the 
third stupa. ^ 

The inscriptions give the old name of the place as 
Kakanada (Pali, Kakanava^) ; and Sailchi does not appear 
in any form, and must be a modern designation. We learn 
also from literary records that this place or a town in the 
immediate neighbourhood was known as Chetiyagiri : and 
if this were the same as Vessanagara, the modern Besnagar, 
then it was about six miles to the north-east of Kakanada. 
It was there that Asoka is said to have married the daughter 
of a local settkl and had by her two sons, Ujjeniya and 
Mahinda, and a daughter, Sanghamitta. If Chetiyagiri 
were the name for the hill in use before Asoka s time, and 
not merely at the later date when the chronicler wrote, in 
the fifth century a.d., then we might infer that the Stupa 
or Chaitya was already in existence before the accession 
of Asoka ; but for this we have no proof.^ But on the 
north and south there stood two lah with lion capitals ; 
and on a fragment of the south one is part of an inscription 
— apparently of an edict of Asoka ^ — from which it may 
reasonably be inferred that the great stupa belongs to 
about his time or 250 b.c. The erection of the rail would 
follow very soon after, and the gateways or toranm would 
come next. 

Among the new inscriptions found in 1893, was an 
Indo - Skythian one on the base of a statue of Buddha, 
recording its dedication during the reign of the king 

^ Fergusson : Tree and Set'pent Worship , p. 101. 

^ Mpigr, Ind.^ vol. ii, p. 366 ; Fleet, Corp, htsvr. hid,, vol. iii, p. 31. In 
Cunningham, BUha Topes, pp. 241, 288, 347, Kakanava has been mistaken 
for a personal name. 

® Buddhaghosa (cir, 420 a.d.) calls the place Wessanagara, and the Mahdwanso 
(«r. 470 A.D.) has Chetiya^ : Tnmour, Mahaicany, p. 76. V. Smith, in 
his Asoka, p. 163, gives Vedisagiri instead of Chetiyagin. 

* Epigr, Ind,, v<3. ii, p. 367. 
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Shahi Vasushka in the year 78 [a.d. 156?]. On two 
other statues were found the Buddhist creed in letters of 
the eighth or ninth century a.d. and fragments of verse 
in rather later characters.^ Two Gupta inscriptions of 411 
and 450 a.d. have been translated by Dr. J. F. Fleet, ^ 
and the larger temple close by must belong also to the fifth 
century a.d., proving that the place was one of religious 
note probably as long as the Buddhist religion held any 
influence in Central India — certainly till the tenth century 
or later. 

The next publication on Sauchi was that of General Maisey 
in 1892, who issued his drawings anew, in forty quarto plates 
with letterpress, the aim of which was to prove that 
Buddhism did not originate till about the Christian era, and 
that the Piyadasi of the inscriptions was not Asoka nor 
a follower of Buddhism. This theory is quite out of date,, 
and most of the drawings had been produced in a better 
style in Tree and Serjyent Worship. 

Published as a handbook to the Indian collection of 
antiquities in the Berlin Royal Museum, in 1893, Professor 
Albert GriinwedePs Buddhisiische Kimst in Indien ^ is of some 
importance here. The second chapter (transL, pp. 24-74) 
deals chiefly with the cast of the eastern gateway at Safichi 
made in 1869. By showing the relative positions of the 
reliefs, this cast made it easier to render satisfactory 
explanations of a number of the subjects represented on that 
gateway ; and Professor GriinwedePs observations on these 
may be helpful in guiding further attempts to unravel the 
stories on the others, when the whole of the sculptures in 
their relative positions are before the student. 

For this purpose it was suggested to the Government of 
India that the whole of the Sauchi reliefs might be photo- 
graphed to a fixed scale suitable for their satisfactory study; 
and if all were done to one scale, it would be possible to build 

^ Epigr, hid., vol. ii, pp. 369, 370. 

Fleet: Cwy. lu-xr, hid., vol. iii, pp. 29 i., 260 1. Cl. J.U.A.S., vol. vi 
(o.s.), pp. 246 t. 

2na edition, Berlin, 1900 ; Biiddhut Art in Indin, English translation, 
considerably enlarged, London (B. Quaritch), 1901. 
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up the entire elevations from the photographs and mount them 
on sheets. The suggestion was at once generously approved 
and sanctioned, and Mr. Henry Cousens, of the Bombay 
Archaeological Survey, was instructed to carry it into effect. 
By an ingenious contrivance for moving the camera to 
various heights, on a framework formed by two vertical 
graduated poles, the whole of which could be readily moved 
horizontally across the front of the gateways, he succeeded 
in taking a series of negatives to a scale of one-eighth of the 



Method ot phott>nTaphin!i' the Gateways to M-ale. 


originals, or as nearly so as is readily practicable for such 
structures^ The arrangement devised for this photographic 
w^ork is represented in the accompanying illustration. The 
famine of last year hampered his operations from want of 
water, etc., and limited his time, but 200 negatives were 
secured. 

The whole five toranas or gateways are in this series 
represented on about 150 plates, of which, besides the 
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general views, a considerable proportion are on plates of 
12 by 10 inches, and the rest on smaller ones. There are 
besides nearly fifty negatives of surrounding remains and 
loose sculptures, etc. ; and these last are of much interest as 
illustrating the various styles of art prevailing in the later 
ages, while the stupas were still objects of religious interest. 
A comparison of these fragments, as well as of the sculptures 
on the gateways, with the Gandhara, Araaravati, Nasik, 
Elura, and other remains, will be of interest in illustrating 
the history of art and Buddhist iconography in India. 

lieturning to the photographs : it may be mentioned that 
when those of the north gateway are pieced together in 
their proper positions, they form a representation or picture 
measuring 48 J inches high by ^JO inches across. And so 
arranged they would be useful for lectures or museums ; 
but for private study they are perhaps more convenient in 
separate sheets. 

A single illustration from among the smaller photographs 
will show the superiority of these over the best drawings. 
The accompanying plate represents the 5th and 6th sections 
or panels on the right-hand pillar of the east gateway: this 
was not drawn by Col. Maisey, but compared with even his 
excellent work, it will be seen at once how superior the detail 
is, and how much better the human faces are depicted. 
Whether, as conjectured, these terraces represent the heavens 
of the gods or not,^ we observe that the central figure in the 
lower panel holds, in his right hand, a vajva or double-headed 
club, which may indicate Indra. 

To make these photographs available for study, however, 
publication in some form is essential. Illustration is now-a- 
days so very cheap as compared with what it was even 
a decade since, that it is not too much perhaps to expect 
that this most important series of representations of the 
earliest known monument of Indian art that we possess may 
be published in a satisfactory form, as an important con- 
tribution to Indian archeology. 


^ Buddhist Art In Ind>a (tran-«.l.;, p. 38. 
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After Satichi we should also remember that the Buddhist 
caves at Kanheri, Elura, Aurangabad, TJdayagiri, and 
elsewhere contain a wealth of sculpture illustrative of the 
development of their mythology and art, that, if fully 
delineated and published, would supply much insight and 
information on the growth and history of the Buddhist 
mythology and religion. 
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Art. III. — Vnicada and Sindhi. By G. A. Grierson, 
C.LE., LC.S. 

The Vracacla Apabhramsa form of Prakrit was spoken in 
ISindh.^ We know very little about it, except that amongst 
its peculiarities were (1) the optional change of initial ta 
and da to fa and da respectively; (2) the change of sa and 
m to m ; and (3) the prefixing of y to c and j. 

With respect to (1) compare the frequent change of initial 
t to ft in SindhI, as in ffdmb = Sanskrit tdmmJiah ' copper,^ 
and of initial d to ddy as in ddandii = Sanskrit dandah. 

With respect to (2) compare SindhI vim ‘ world ’ = Skr. 
visayay and Sihu = Skr. simJia, This change is ver^^ common 
in SindhI. 

With respect to (3) I can find no corresponding form in 
SindhI, unless we can quote the special SindhI sounds which 
are usually represented in transliteration by gg, jjy ddy and 
hh. These are, as the transliteration shows, originally double 
letters. The Vracacla yj may be the origin of the SindhI 
jjy and the other SindhI letters may be the result of similar 
combinations not mentioned by the Prakrit grammarians, 
or not preserved in the MSS. which have come down to us. 
I know, however, of nothing in SindhI which corresponds 
to the Vracada yc. There is another possible explanation 
which I shall note a little lower down. 

The intimate connection which exists between the modern 
languages of the north-west of India (including SindhI) and 
those of the east (from Bihar to Assam) is well known. 
The Vracacla optional change of dental consonants to cerebrals 
really means that there was no sharp distinction in pro- 
nunciation between these two classes of sounds. Most 


See riMhel’s Pmkrit Gr;jmniar, p. 29. 
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probably both were pronounced as semi-cerebrals, as in 
English, This is the case at the present day in Eastern 
India. The dental letter r is continually confounded with 
the cerebral cl, and in Assam there is practically no distinction 
between dentals and cerebrals. All are semi- cerebrals. In 
Assam this is almost certainly due to the influence of Indo- 
Chinese languages. Can we assume that the same was the 
case with V racada ? 

The Vracada change of s and s to i is, as is well known, 
also typical of the Magadhi Prakrit of Eastern India, just 
as at the present day it is typical of Sindhi and Bengali. 

In Magadhi Prakrit every ja takes a sound which most 
native grammarians denote by ya, and one or two by yja. 
As Hoernle has long ago pointed out, it was really an obscure 
sound, intermediate between ya and ja, and doing duty for 
both. This obscure sound has survived in words like majh, 
‘a buffalo-cow,’ in the Lahnda of the Western Panjab, 
which is closely connected with Sindhi. The pronunciation 
of rnajk is described by Beames as “ something very odd. 
It might be represented by meyh, a very palatal y aspirated; 
perhaps in German by moch, or rather, if it may be so 
expressed, with a medial sound corresponding to the tenuis 
Hoernle compares the sound to that given to cj in the 
word lehendkj in the Rhenish Provinces. 

In Magadhi, as in Vracada, one native grammarian says 
that ca becomes yea, so that, here again, the correspondence 
between east and west is clear. What sound was intended 
to be represented by yea is not very evident, though we can 
gain some idea as to what was meant from the above remarks 
about ya and yja. Under any circumstances, a consideration 
of those remarks will suggest an alternative explanation of 
the Vracada sounds. Possibly both explanations are correct, 
and the sound which Prakrit grammarians represented by 
yja has developed in Magadhi and Lahnda into a semi- 
consonantal ya, and in Sindhi into jja. 

Camherley. 

Oct 10, 1901. 
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Art. IY. — Description of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 a.d. from the Nuzhaf-al-Kulub of Hamd- Allah 
Mustaivfi, with a summary of the contents of that ivark. 
By Gr. Le Strange. 

It is very generally a matter of complaint that the 
lithographed editions of Persian and Arabic works published 
in the East are, for the most part, unprovided with any 
index or full table of contents ; and, further, that when the 
book treats of geography or history, the proper names of 
both persons and places are too often given in a manner 
that at first sight defies identification. Half a loaf, however, 
is proverbial!}" better than no bread, and, until from some 
quarter funds are forthcoming to defray the cost of printing 
Persian texts in Europe, scholars would often be able to make 
use of the editions lithographed in India or elsewhere, if the 
true reading of the proper names were fixed by a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and if a full table of contents were 
available for purposes of reference. In many cases also 
a Persian work will only contain one part, or a series of 
chapters, that pre-eminently is of interest to Western scholars: 
and the remark, of course, applies more especially to the 
Cosmographies where the geographical chapters alone are 
of first-rate importance, as also to those numerous Universal 
Histories where only the concluding sections, dealing with 
the author’s own time, can in any way be considered as of 
primary authority. An instance in point is, I consider, the 
cosmographical work of Hamd -Allah Mustawfi, which forms 
the subject of the present article, and of which a lithographed 
edition appeared in Bombay in 1894 (a,h. 1311) under the 
editorship of Mirza Mahdi Shirazi, being published by Mlrza 
Muhammad Shirazi, surnamed Malik-al-Kuttab, or the Chief 
of the Scriveners. 


j.k.a.s. 1902 . 


4 
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Hamd- Allah Mustawfi and his two principal works — the 
history called the Tdrikh-i^GuzidaK and the NuzhaUaUKuluh^ 
which last is now under discussion — were fully noticed by 
Mr. E. Gi. Browne in this Journal in a paper on “The 
Sources of Dawlatshah ’’ (J.R A.S. for January, 1899), and 
more recently (October, 1900) he has given us a translation 
of the section on the “Biographies of the Persian Poets*’ 
from the GiizuIaJi, with a detailed account of the contents 
of that historical work, of which he hopes later on to publish 
an edition of the Persian text. As a complement and 
commentary to the Guzidah, the geographical part of the 
NttzhaUaUKiduh is of considerable importance. Further, 
and from the point of view of historical geography, it is of 
special interest, since it gives us a detailed description of 
Persia in the age immediately succeeding that of the travels 
of Marco Polo. The first half of the fourteenth century a.d. 
may indeed be regarded as a turning-point in the history 
of Western Asia, being a period of comparative calm coming 
between the epoch-marking conquests of the Mongols under 
ChanghTz Khan and the no less revolutionary period of 
conquest by Timur. From a geographical point of view 
it was a time of transition. Before this we have the lands 
of Islam under the Abbasid Caliphs, as described by the 
Arab geographers Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, and Mukaddasi ; 
after this there is Western Asia, as shown on our present 
maps, which last may be held to date from the changes 
effected by the conquests of Timur and the subsequent 
partition of his empire among his descendants and successors. 

Nearly forty years ago Monsieur Barbier de Meynard (now 
director of the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vicantes in Paris) 
gave us the translation of the greater part of the geographical 
section of the Niizhat-al-Kulub in the notes to his well- 
known Dictionnaire de la Perse, ^ which is based on the 
geographical encyclopaedia of Yakut. To the information 
contained in this book I must express my great indebtedness, 
and I may take the occasion of bearing witness to the 


^ Small 4to. Paris, Imprimerie Imperiale. 1861 . 
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admirable accuracy of Monsieur B. de Meynard’s work, 
which, it should be remembered, had to be entirely based 
on manuscript material, being translated directly from the 
Paris MSS. of the Mujam-al-Bukldn, Since 1861 the whole 
text of Yakut has been edited by Professor Wiistenfeld; 
also, in his Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, Professor 
de Groeie has now given us admirable editions of nearly 
all the earlier Arab geographers : it is therefore very easy 
to verify, by a reference to the texts, the translations given 
by Monsieur B. de Meynard ; and it will be remembered 
that the Dictiomialre de la Perse is still the only portion of 
Yakut's great Encyclopaedia of which a complete translation 
exists in any European language. Seeing, therefore, that 
we have here a translation of all the longer articles in the 
Niizhat which treat of the towns described by Hamd- Allah, 
I shall only attempt in this paper to complete his lists of 
names, referring my readers to the pages of the Dictionnaire 
de la Perse for all further information in detail. My 
arrangement of the materials will, however, be somewhat 
different, for the Dictionnaire de la Perse being set in 
alphabetical order, no account is taken of the enumeration 
of the places as grouped by Hamd- Allah under the various 
provinces, and this arrangement, for the elucidation of the 
historical geography of the period, is, I deem, of much 
importance. Then, again, Monsieur B. de Meynard, as he 
acknowledges in his preface,^ has made no attempt to 
identify the sites of places mentioned by Hamd- Allah, as, 
indeed, this was inevitable forty years ago, for our maps 
of Persia were then in many parts a blank, bince that 
time, however, a host of travellers and explorers have filled 
in the names, and at the present day most part of the great 
plateau of Iran has been explored. I need only mention 
the numerous excellent maps published by General Houtum 


^ Op. cit.. Preface, p. xx : “ Les questions si deHcates de^ topographie ancienne 
ne peuvent etre abordees avec suiete qu’apr® T etude prealable des documents 
indigenes. J’^pere qu’il me sera donne un jour de travailier a la solution de ce 
difficile problJme, au moins, en ce qui touche la Perse : aujourd’hui je I’ai ecarte 
de propos d®bere.” C% M t* 

44o ^ 
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Schindler in the Berlin ZeiUchrift der Geaellschaft fur 
Erdkunde, and the maps given by Monsieur J. de Morgan 
in his Mission Scientifiqiie en Perse — which last is still in 
course of publication — as instances of completed surveys 
of the individual provinces under investigation ; while in 
the numerous papers devoted to Persia contained in recent 
volumes of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
I have found much to aid me in the identification of ancient 
with modern sites. My mainstay, however, has been the 
great Map of Persia, in six sheets, on the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch, published by the War Office Intelligence 
Department in 1886. 

For the true spelling of the place-names ^ I have had re- 
course to the systematic Itineraries given by I bn Khurdadbih 
and Kudamah, supplemented by the detail of routes found 
in the works of Ya‘kubi, Ibn Rustah, Istakhrl, Ibn Hawkal, 
and Mukaddasi, all of which date from the middle of the 
third to the last quarter of the fourth century a.h. (ninth 
and tenth centuries a.i:).). These mediaeval Arab Road- 
books have enabled me to correct, and hence profit by, the 
very fuU Itinerary which Hamd- Allah liimself gives at the 
close of his description of Iran. This Persian Itineraiy is 
now published for the first time, and it has made the location 
of a number of mediaeval towns and districts possible, all 
traces of which have long since disappeared from the 
modern map. As an instance I may mention the Mint-citv 
of Saburkhwast in Luristan, which Hamd- Allah shows to 
be not the modern Khurramabad, as has often been supposed; 
then some important details are given about Sirjan, the 
capital of Kirman, and about Old Hurmuz ; and we are now^ 
enabled to fix approximately by these Persian Itineraries the 
positions of many lost towns such as Talikan and Faryab of 
south-eastern Khurasan ; also Kaghaz-Kunan and Bajarvan, 


1 The bpelling of Persian place-names tar troni beinu' cousL'^tent. The 
Persian for ‘ now written and pronounced I)ih (vowel short), is generallv 

in the MSS. mitten mh, with the vowel long. Other common variations are 
Isfahan or Isfahan, Hurmuz or Humuz, Tibnin or Tihran, Kuhistan or 
Kuhistan. 
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once important cities on the great northern high road from 
Adharbayjan towards the Caucasus frontier, besides many 
villages and post-stations. 

On the vexed question of the lower course of the Oxus . 
during the middle ages, and its outflow into the Caspian, 
Hamd - Allah has important information to give. The 
detailed account of the provinces into which Persia in his 
day was divided shows, by a comparison with the provincial 
frontiers as given by the Arab geographers of Abbasid 
times, the changes effected by the Mongol conquest, and the 
later administration of the 1 1-Khans, who built Sultaniyah 
in Persian ‘Irak to be their capital, and to take the place of 
Baghdad as the Metropolis of Western Asia — Mesopotamia 
being henceforth counted as merely a province of Persia. 
The most notable change in the political map of Iran is the 
formation of the new province of Kurdistan, which was 
taken from the western half of the Arab province of Jibal 
(Media), the remaining, or eastern, portion of the older Jibal 
province now coming to be more generally known as Persian 
Trak. Then, again, all the Yazd district, which had formerly 
been counted as of Pars, was now given to Persian ‘Irak, 
thus, in compensation for Kurdistan, which had been taken 
away, enlarging the older frontier of the Jibal to the east- 
ward, and so rounding off what was now the central 
province of Tran under the administration of the II- Khans. 
Lastly, on the Persian Gulf region, Hamd-Allah divides 
off Shabankarah from the south-eastern part of Pars, 
making of Shabankarah a separate province, of which the 
ancient Darabjird and Lar (a town unknown to the earlier 
geographers) were the chief centres of population. 

Hamd-Allah personally was well fitted thus to describe 
Iran, for there is evidence that he had himself travelled 
over the greater part of the country. In the matter of 
frontiers and capital cities he was trained in office -work 
connected with the taxation of the provinces, being one 
who held by inheritance the post of Mustawfi or Accountant- 
general, this post having been in his family since the days 
of his great-grandfather, who was superintendent of the 
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finances of ^Irak in Abbasid times, before the first Mongol 
invasion, Hamd- Allah himself had served under Rashld- 
ad-Din (the author of the Tdrlkh-i-Eashldiy published in part 
by E. Quatremere), the celebrated minister of Ghazan Khan, 
and the present description of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
though completed in 740 (1340 a.d.), may be taken to 
represent the country as it existed under the government 
of that Il-Khan and his successors IJljaytu and Abu-Sa‘id 
(brother and nephew of Ghazan) in whose service Hamd- 
Allah held the office of Mustawfi. 

At the head of most of the chapters describing each 
province of the Ilkhanid empire in Persia and Mesopotamia 
Hamd- Allah has given the sum of the proArincial revenue 
paid in his own time. These figures may be best summarized 
in a note,^ and they are of interest as showing the financial 
condition of Persia under the Il-Khans. It must, however, 
be observed that Mustawfi verj^ frequently also gives, 
under the separate articles, the state - revenues derived 
from the towns ; hence the sums given in our footnote 
probably should not be held to represent the sum-total of 
the provincial taxes, for, while it is nowhere clearly stated 
whether or not these individual sums formed part of the 
aggregate, the revenues of all the chief towns are not 
given. From the point of view of Numismatics an interest 
lies in the statement repeated many times by Mustawfi 
(L. 133^/, 170;, etc.) that in his da}^ the currency-dinar 
(Dindr-i-Rdij), which was used in all accounts, a gold coin 
that possibly was only nominal (or but seldom coined), was 
reckoned to be worth six (silver) dirhams of the Abbasids ; 


1 Reckoued in cuixency- dinars (foui* of these being about equivalent to the 
pound sterling), and in the year 35 of the Ilkhani Era (a.u. 1335), Arabian ‘Irak 
paid 3,000,000 dinars; Rum (Asia Minor), 3,300,000; Armenia, 390,000* 
Upper Mesopotamia, million dinars ; Kurdistan, 201,500 ; Khuzistan' 
325,000 ; Ears, 2,871,200 ; Shabankarah, 266,100 ; and Kirniaii, 676,500 
dinars. The list of provinces, it will be observed, is not complete. Mustawfi 
further, in many cases, records the revenues of former periods, iiotabl) for Saljuk 
times during the later centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate, but these seem hardly 
worth tabulating, for the sums mentioned are not likelv to he very reliable. ^ 
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hence, as already said in our footnote, four of these currency- 
dinars were about equal in value to one pound sterling. 

The present paper, it will be seen, only attempts the 
summary of Part II in the Third Book of the Nuzhat^ and 
of this all that is now here given is the corrected list of 
the names of places, with the reference to the pages of the 
lithographed edition, and to the authority responsible for the 
true reading of the name. An attempt also has been made 
in every case to identify the site, or the fact is stated when 
the position is unknown. 

The text as found in the Bombay Lithograph has been 
edited with almost incredible carelessness. The place-names 
heading each article are written indifferently with or without 
diacritical points, hence very often these names are perfectly 
illegible. Towns of a somewhat similar name in the written 
character, but quite well known, and, in point of fact, 
occupying different provinces — such, for example, as Ardahil 
in Adharbayjan and Irbll in Upper Mesopotamia — are as 
a rule here systematically confounded one with the other, and 
a place like Tawwaj, the celebrated commercial emporium of 
Pars in the earlier middle ages, appears in the Bombay text 
as Nuh, that is to say, Noah. Similarly absurd mistakes 
recur again and again, as, for instance, where our author, 
speaking of the rivers of Persia (which for the most part do 
not find their exit to the sea), describes each in turn as 
‘‘ flowing out or becoming lost in the Desert {Mqfdzah),^^ for 
which the Bombay edition invariably has the statement that 
the river becomes “ lost in a cave {Maghdrah)'' the excuse 
for which nonsense being that in the Arabic character there 
is a similarity between Maghdrah and Mqfdzaft by a change 
of diacritical points. 

For obtaining a correct text, I have collated (more or less 
completely) eight of the best MSS. found in the British 
Museum, also the six MSS. of the Bodleian at Oxford, and 
two MSS. belonging to the University Library at Cambridge. 
For Chapter 12, describing the province of Fars, I have 
been able to get the true readings for a number of place- 
names, not given by Istakhrl or the other Arab geographers, 
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by collating the MS. of the Fdrs Ndmah recently acquired 
by the British Museum. This is a Persian work on history 
and geography written in the first years of the sixth 
century a.h. (the twelfth a.d.) by a certain Ibn-al-BalkhI 
who flourished at the court of the Saljuk Sultan Muhammad, 
sumamed Ghiyath-ad-Dm, son of Malik Shah ; the exact 
date of the writing of the Fdrs Ndmah does not appear 
to he mentioned in the MS., but the writer’s patron (whom 
he mentions as still reigning) succeeded in 498 (1104 a.d.) 
and ruled till 511 (a.d. 1117), which fixes the period within 
narrow limits. 

I have also made use of another unique MS. which the 
British Museum possesses, namely, the unnamed geography 
which is attributed to Hafiz Abru, the Secretary of Timur. 
This work, which was written in 820 a.h. (1417 a.d.), copies 
a good deal from the Nuzhat, but adds at times geographical 
details not given by Harad- Allah. For instance, there are 
in this work some important passages which throw light 
on the vexed question of the course taken by the Oxus 
during the middle ages (these will be given in the notes 
to Chapter 17 on Khurasan) ; and it is worthy of remark 
that Hafiz Abru himself appears to have travelled far and 
wide through the broad empire of Timur, so that much of 
his information is that of an eye-witness, and comes to us 
at first-hand.^ 


^ The British Museum MS. ot the Mt-a ycimah that numbered Or. 5,983 * 
the work by Hafiz Abru is that numbered Or. 1,577 ; and this last is described 
in vol. i. p. 421, of the Catalogue of the Persian Mfoiasiripts in the British 
Museum, by Dr. Rieu. The British Museum MSS. of the Nuzliat that I have 
used are those numbered Add. 7,708, 7,709, 7,710, 16,735, 16,736, 16,737 
23,643, and 23,544 (cf. op. cit., p. 418). The Oxford MSS. are those 
numbered 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, and 411 in the Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts edited by Messrs. Ethe and Sachau. The two Cambrido'e MSS. 
are those ^ven under the numbers Add. 2,624 and 3,146 ; these are described 
on pp. 201, 202 of the Cambridfce Persian Catalogue written by Mr. E. G 
Browne. The two Cambridge MSS. I had the very great convenience of 
collating at my London lodgings in June and July, 1900, for, with exceptional 
generosity, the authorities of that University consented to grant these MSS 
to me on loan, Mr. E. G. Browne giving security for their safe return. I must 
take this occasion of rendering him my thanks for this friendly action in mv 
behalf ; to the Vice-Chancellor, and to Mr. Jenkinson, the Librarian of the 
University Library, also I feel very deeply indebted for the loan For the 
Pars Ndmah MS. I must express my thanks to Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British 
MiKcnm, who drew my attention to this new acquisition. 
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The Ziifar NdmriJi, describing the campaigns of Timur, 
written by ^Ali of Yazd (and translated at the beginning 
of the last centuxy into French by Petis de la Croix), ^ has 
been of use in identifying some of the place-names given 
in the Nuzhaf, and often the position of places is roughly 
indicated by a reference to the inarches of Timur, and this 
enables us to identify the sites of lost towns. A work 
which also seemed to promise much help is the well-known 
geography called the Jihdn XumCty compiled by the great 
bibliographer HajI Khalfah in Turkish at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a.d. HajI Khalfah repeatedly 
quotes the Niizhaty and, as he evidently had excellent MSS. 
to work from, his readings of the place-names are valuable. 
Unfortunately, however, like all Oriental writers he is 
entirely uncritical. In the eastern regions, which lie beyond 
his personal ken, he inserts descriptions of Slrjan (in 
Kirman), Zaranj (in Sistan), and Arrajan (in Fars), as 
though all these cities still existed in his day, when we 
know from history that, as a fact, the two former towns 
were destroyed by Timur, while Arrajiin even before the 
time of Timur had been replaced by Bihbaban, which is the 
present existing town, of which place, however, Haji Khalfah 
makes absolutely no mention. Then, again, with no mark 
of the borrowing, Haji Khalfah frequently makes mention 
of towns, giving the sums of revenue due from each (e.g. 
Salam and ‘Ayn in Armenia) ; but in most cases these 
appear to be simply paragraphs taken over bodil}^ from the 
Nuzhaty and the sums for the taxes are those already given 
by Mustawh, writing under the Ilkhiinid administration 
three centuries before the time when the Jihdn Numd was 
compiled.^ 


^ In quoting the spelling of names, the reterenees aie to the edition of the 
Persian text of the Namah published in the series of the Bibliotheca 

Indica (Calcutta, 1887). The Froneh translation, called JSistotre de Timur ^ Bee, 
was printed in four volumes 12mo, Paris, 1722. 

® The Turkish text of the Jihdn Numd (to which my quotations refer) was 
printed in Constantinople a.h. 1145 (1732) by Ibrahim Efendi, and a Latin 
translation of this work was made by M. Norherg, and published in 1818 at 
Londini Gothorum (Lund), in two volumes : hut the place-names in this 
translation are not, as a rule, spelt correctly. 
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In conclusion of these preliminary notes, I may remark 
that for the true reading of the place-names I have relied 
far more on the authority of Yakut, supplemented by the 
older Arab geographers (the texts, namely, in the eight 
volumes of the Bibliotheca Geographoriim Arahicorum of De 
Goeje) and our present maps, than on the readings in the 
diverse MSS. of the Niizhat^ which last are often incredibly 
incorrect, from the carelessness of the scribes. Where tho 
modern map and the Arab geographers together fail us 
(e.g. in some sections of the Itineraries), the spelling of 
the place-names becomes quite uncertain, and the diverse 
readings often equal in number that of the manuscripts 
consulted, each scribe having added diacritical points and 
letters according to fancy. The Persians are, indeed, far 
behind the Arab scribes in matter of accuracy in copying 
their texts ; and, curiousl}" enough, where a criterion has 
existed for settling the true reading, I have often found 
that the older MSS. of the Nuzhat were quite as incorrectly 
written as the more modern copies of the work. 

I have been unable to include in the following pages the 
names of all the villages given by Mustawfi in his lists; 
indeed, as a general rule, those names only are inserted 
which either occur in the works of the Arab geographers, 
or are found still to exist on our modern maps, or, finally, 
are inserted in the Itinerary. An exhaustive collating of 
all the MSS. would be required for fixing the readings of 
the outstanding names in Mustawfi’s lists of sub-districts 
and villages; and even then accuracy would probably be 
unattainable, until the topography of Persia becomes more 
accurately and completely known. In the following pages, 
however, all the separate articles, whether of towns or 
districts, given by Mustawfi have been inserted, and the 
attempt is in every case made to identify the places men- 
tioned ; or, when the present maps and the Arab geographers 
alike are at fault, and no clear indication of the site ia 
attainable, some indication is given of the region in which 
the place or its ruins should be sought for. 

Before proceeding to ii detailed examination of that section 
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of the Nuzhat which especially deals with the Ilkhanid 
kingdom of Iran (Persia with Mesopotamia), it will be 
convenient to give first the general Table of Contents of 
the book, premising that the NuzJiat~al-Kiilub is a cosmo- 
graphical work, of which a part only treats of geography, 
and that it is divided into five sections, namely, an 
Introduction, Three Books, and a Conclusion, these sections 
being in many cases further subdivided into Chapters and 
various Appendixes or sub-sections.^ 


INTRODUCTION (called Futihak or Muhiddamah) : treating of 
the Spheres, the Heavenly Bodies, and the Elements, followed 
by a description of the inhabited Quarters of the Earth, with 
an explanation of Latitude and Longitude, and the division 
into Climates, L. 8A. 

EIRST BOOK {^MakCilah - i - Awical) : describing the Mineral, 
Yegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, L. inset 2\z, 

SECOND BOOK : Man, his nature, faculties, and qualities, L. 49^/. 

THIRD BOOK, divided into four Parts {Kism), 

Paet I : Mecca, Medina, and the Mosque of Jerusalem, L. ll6o. 

Pakt II : The Lands of Iran, divided into twenty Chapters 
(^Bdhy- and five Appendices {^Makhlas or Fasl). 

Ch, 1, Trak ‘Arab, CJl 2, ‘Irak ‘Ajam, 14110.'^^ 

CJi. 3, Adharbayjan, Ch. 4, Muglian and Arran, 

Ch. 5, ShTrvfm, IbC.r.*''' Ch. 6, Ourjistan, 


* The retereuceh (tor distiuction, \\liere any ambiguity may occur, more 
especially marked L.) aie to the lithographed edition, already indicated, of the 
Nuzhat. This contains in all 372 pages of text, which, for some unexplained 
reason, are not numbered conseciitiveiy. The pagination runs from pp. 1 to 48, 
this being followed by an iu'^et of pp.‘ 1 to 112, alter which comes p. 49, thence 
running on contiiiuou>lv to the clo^e ot the work, which is numbered p. 260. 
Each page contains twenty- live lines oi text, which for convenience I refer to 
under the letters of the alphabet: thus 132:3 and 133a indicate the last line 
and the first line of the text on these two pages respectively. 

* The Persian text of the chapters marked * has been printed by C. Schefer 
in his Supplement an iiiasset Nameh, Paris, 1897, pp. 141—230. Of those 
marked t the text is given by B. Dorn in vol. iv ot his Muhommedamsche 
Quellen, St. Petersburg, 1858, pp. 81-87. 
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161/!.^ Ch. 7, E-um, 161^. Vlu 8, Armenia, 164o.* 
Ch. 9, JazTrah, 165/^ Ch. 10, Kurdistan, 167w. CJi. 11, 
Khuzistan, 168»?. Ch. 12, Ears, 170i. Ch. 13, 
Shabankarab, 181^. Ck. 14, Kirmun, 181r, Cli. 15, 
The Desert, 182i(;. Ch, 16, !Nimruz and Kuhist^, 183^. 
Ch, 17, Khurasan, 185(?. Ch. 18, !Mazandaran, 190/.t 
Ch. 19, Kumis, 191J.f ('h. 20, Gilan, 191.s.f 

Appendix /, the Itineraiies, divided into the following sections: 
— Eoute i, Sultaniyah to Hamadan and Kanguvar, 1 922^?. 
Eoute ii, Kanguvar to Hulwan, 192::. Route iii, Hulwan 
to Baghdad and jS'ajaf, 193^?. After which, 193i, come 
the pilgrim routes across the Arabian Desert to Mecca, 
Medina, and back to N'ajaf. Route iv, Baghdad to 
Basrah and to the Island of Kays, 195^. Route v, 
Baghdad to Rahbah, 195t\ Route vi, Baghdad to 
Mosul, 195.r. Route vii, Kanguvar to Isfahan, 195^, 
Route viii, Sultamyah to Siiraghan, 196^7. Route ix, 
Sumghan to Rustam, 196<7, Route x, Rustam to 
Nishapur, 196?e. Route xi, jN’Tshdpur to Sarakhs and 
Marv-ar-Rud, 196^^. Route xii, Marv-ar-Rud to Baikh 
and the Oxus, 1^1 a. Route xiii, Bustam to Faravah, 
197/. Route xiv, Faravah to Urganj, 197/. Route xv, 
IS'Tshapur to Herat, 197r. Route xvi, Klshapur to 
Turshiz, 197^. Route xvii, Herat to Zarauj, MS. only. 
Route xviii, Herat to Marv-ar-Rud and on to Great 
Marv, 198^2. Route xix. Great Marv to Drganj, 198^. 
Route XX, Sultaniyah to Bajarvan, 19Hn. Route xxi, 
Rajarvan to Mahmudabad, 1985. Route xxii, Bajarvan 
to Tifils, 198^^ Route xxiii, Bajarvan to Tabriz, 1995. 
Route xxiv, Sultrmlyah to Tabriz. 199^. Route xxv, 
Tabriz to Sivas, 199;?. Route xxvi, Sumghan to Isfahan, 
199r. Route xxvii, Isfahan to Shiraz, 200r. Route 
XX viii, Shiraz to Kays Island, and thence by sea to 
India, 200/. Route xxix, Shiraz to Kazirun, 200a:. 
Route XXX, Shiraz to Hurmuz, 200r. Route xxxi, 
Shlriiz to Kirman, 201/ Route xxxii, >Shiraz to Yazd' 
20U-. Route xxxiii, Shiraz to Arrajan and Bustanak' 

201p. 

Appendix //, Mountains :—Alvand, 202^; Askanbaran, 202tt; 
BIsutun, 203/; Barchin, 2035; Darak, 203y ; Dama' 
vand, 203c ; Darabjird mountains, 204/; Rastak, 204^ ; 
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Rasmaiid, 204X’ ; Kakhid, 204?^ ; Kuli>Zar and Zardah- 
kuh, 204^; Sablan, 204 ic ; Saraband, 20 oc ; Sahand, 
2057^; Siyah-kuh, 2057*; SIpan, 2057; Shakak, 205/^; 
Sur, 20op ; Taruk, 205r ; Tabarak, 2057 ; Karin, 205^? ; 
Kabalah, 206^7 ; Kafs, 206^ : Kargas, 206^ ; Kirman 
mountains, 2067 ; Gulistan, 2067 ; Gulshan, 2067 ; 
Gunabiid and Zlbad, 206w : Kushad, 206o ; Kiluyah, 
206^ ; ilast'kuh, 206;* ; Murjan, 2067 ; ^flsht, 206t' ; 
Sait mountain of A vah, 206;r; Hajam, 207^/; Harm, 2075. 

Appendix IIT : Mines and Minerals, 207r7. 

Appendix 7F, Rivers: — Sayhan and Jayhan (the Sarus and 
Pyramus of Asia Minor), 211^ ; Prat (Euphrates), 21 Iw; 
Xn (the Kile), 212^; Itil (the Volga), 212r; Atrak, 
212s:; Aras, 2135; Ilak, 21 3e; Buy, 213/; Bardal, 21^'; 
Jayhun (Oxus), 2137: Jurjan, 213«; Dijlah (Tigris), 
213^’; Bujayl (Karun), 214^^; Bizfiil river, 2147; Upper 
and Lower Zab, 214/; Murghab, 214/^ ; Zandah-rud, 
214/’; Zakdu, 214;:; Safid-rud/ 2i5e; Sayhun or Shash 
(Jaxartes), 2157; Sbahrud, 215y^ ; ‘As (Orontes), 215^; 
Khitay river, 215« ; Farah-rud, 2157 ; Kaw‘ah (or 
Karhih), 2 low; Karkhah, 215^^;; Kiir of Georgia, 215y; 
Kur of Ears, 216w ; Gang (Ganges), 21(/; Mlhran 
(Indus), 2167; Kahrawan, 2167; Harl-rud, 216jt? ; 
Hirmand (Helmund), 216-v; Javij-rud, 216i*; Garm-rud 
or Kuh-rud, 216./’; Kum river, 216“; Gavmasa, 217a 
Zanjan river, 217c; Abhar river, 217//; Kazvin rivers, 
217/, Qy and 7; Tarum river, 2177; Kasha n river, 217/w; 
Muzdakan, 217w ; Kardan, 217/ ; Kharrakan rivers, 
2175 and r: Andarab, 2 1 7^^’ ; Ahar river, 217y ; Awjan 
river, 218w; Jaghtu, 2187; Sarav, 218r; Sard-rud, 218e; 
Sanjid and Kadpu, 218/; Safi, 218y ; Shul, 2187; Garm- 
rud, 2187; Mihran-rud, 218/; Maraud river, 2187; 
Miyaiiij river, 218w ; Taghtu, 218^; Hasht-rud, 218^; 
Pulvar, 218/; Tab, 2185; Masin, 218«; Shlrin, 218/; 
Sitadkan, 218^/ ; Jarrah river, 218a.’ : Barkhuvayd, 
218y; Khwandan, 2l8r; Ratln, 219rt; Jarshik, 2197; 
Ikhshin, 219/7; Sam-rud, 219/7; Div-rud, 219/' ; Kishavar 
river, 219/; Bararah, 219^; Balikh, 219/; Khabur, 


1 Here, and ia uiauy other iustuuces, the torm oi the name given itr 
Ab-i-Safid-Rud, literally* ’ AVater (<*r River) of the White-river,’ the word for 
river being repeated twice. 
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219^; Hirmas, 219w; Tharthar, 219o; Sur, 219j?; 
Shurab, 2i9y; Dizbad, 219r; Sahr, 219s; Kharu, 219^; 
Tuslikan, 219w; Pusht-farush, 219i? ; Khajank, 219 ji;; 
Farajah, 219a;; Dakar, 219y; Bakiran, 219s; Charsaf- 
rud, 220a ; ‘Atshabad river, 2205 ; Vakbshab, 220d ; 
Jagbun, 220 e ; Baj at river, 220^ ; Dakuk river, 220/; 
Baraz-ar-Ruz river, 220/. 

Appendix F, Seas and Lakes : — Tbe seven Seas, 220?i ; Sea of 
China, 220 tv ; the Indian Sea, 221/; tbe Persian Gulf, 
222/ ; tbe Red Sea, 22Se ; the Sea of tbe Franks, 223r ; 
tbe AVestern Sea, 224e ; the Sea of Rum, 224//i ; tbe Sea 
of Darkness, 224y ; the Eastern Sea, 2255 ; tbe Caspian, 
225d; Lake Bakbtigan, 22op ; Lake of Dasht Arzin, 
226a ; the Jirrab Lake, 2265 ; Alabaluyab Lake, 226c ; 
Lake of Darkbuvayd, 226d\ tbe Lakes of Masbuyab and 
of Murgbzar Isfundan, 226^ ; Urmiyab Lake, 22^ ; 
ArjTsb Lake (Van), 226/; GukcbabLake, 226X*; Chasbmab 
Sabz, 226/ ; the Zarab Lake, 226^ ; tbe Khwarizm Lake 
(Aral Sea), 226^ ; the Lake of Tinnis (Egypt), 226w. 

Past III: The Border Lands of Iran, that at times have been 
subject thereof. 

This part gives a number of short articles on the following 
countries and towns: — Alexander and tbe AVall against Gog 
and Magog, 22 7rtf; Bab-aLAbwab, 227Z:; Samarkand, 228</; 
Siyavush-gird, 228« ; Fargbanab, 228 j>* ; Alexandria, 2295; 
Damascus, 2Z0d ; Rahbab, 230r ; Cairo and Egypt, 231<?; 
Southern Regions, 232y ; Northern Regions, beyond Bah- 
ai- Abwab with tbe Gog and Magog Wall, 2Z2p. 

Past IY : Foreign Lands that never have been subject to Iran. 
This part briefly notices tbe following cities and lands with 
others: — Balasaghun, 233^; Thibet, 233/-; China, 233z; 
Rhitay, 234^; Khoten, 234/; Khwurizm, 234^; the Desert 
of Kipchak, 234/; Lands of Gog and Magog, 234<^; Bulghar, 
234«; various Indian cities, 234/; Saghaniyan, 234 tt 7 ; 
Karakorum, 235^; Kandahar, 235/; Kabul, 235A; Kashmir' 
235j; Muchin (China), 235w; Transoxiana, 235r; Makran, 
235 m;; India, 235s; Dehli, 2365; Yaman, 236/; Aden,' 
236X; ; Oman, 236w ; Yamamah, 236w; Hadramawt, 236/; 
Little Armenia, 236y; Ifriklyah, 2363 /; Andalus, 261d\ 
the Arabian Desert, 238(?; Hijaz, 238w ; Syria, 238^ ^ 
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Tarsus, the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 239<?; Tangiers, 
239A; the Lands of the Pranks, Constantinople, 239r; 
Palestine, 239t7 ; Kayruwan, 240A ; Kulzum, 240/ ; Misr 
(Egypt), 240 w ; Maghrib and Western Lands, 24 Or ; 
Greece, 243a. 

CONCLUSIO]?^ [Kliatimali). Description of Marvels in various 
parts of Iran : — In Khurasan, Kumis, Mazandaran, and 
Kuhistan, 243« ; in ^Irak ‘A jam, Kurdistan, Luristan, and 
Glliln, 243«; in Pars, Kirman, and Shabankarah, 246^; in 
‘Irak ‘Arab and Khuzistan, 246r ; in Eum, Gurjistan, 
Adharbayjan, Mughan, An an, and Shirvan, 2477; marvels in 
diverse other quarters of the habitable world, 248/*. Finis of 
the Nazliat-al-Xiduhj setting forth the author’s apology, 254(/; 
followed by a list of the chief Arabic and Persian historians, 
with the names of their works, 257«-2o9;:. Colophon, 260. 


Reverting now to Part II of the Third Book, On the Lands 
of Iran — the subject of the present paper — the detailed 
contents of the twenty chapters into which this is divided 
are succinctly discussed in the following pages. And here, 
for the sake of convenience, I have added to each chapter, 
when treating of the various provinces and towns, those 
articles which go to forna. Appendices II, IV, and V, in 
which Mustawfi describes the Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes 
of Persia and Mesopotamia, giving of course also a reference 
to the Nnzhat where the text of the Appendix will be found. 
Appendix I, on the Itineraries, will be treated in detail at 
the close of Chapter 20 ; but in regard to Appendix III, 
on Mines, being totally unacquainted with mineralogy, and 
since this section treats only of the places where diverse 
minerals and metals are to be found, I have thought it wiser 
to omit this part altogether from ray paper. 

The list of names is a long one, and perhaps a few 
remarks on the nomenclature will not be out of place before 
proceeding to the description of the various provinces. 

In glancing over the place-names which Mustawfi records 
it is clear that the Arab element, found in the earlier 
geographers, had in the fourteenth century a.d. given place 
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almost entirely to Persian forms. The Arabs very usually 
added the article al to place-names which in their language 
had a meaning, e.g., Al-Anbar ‘the Grranary/ Al-Hadithah 
‘the Town/ and Al-Mawsil ‘the Junction’ (Mosul); 
but in addition it will be found that they frequently wrote 
their article before purely Persian place-names, e.g. As- 
Slrjan and Al-Istahbanan, where there was no very obvious 
reason for so doing. It is impossible to say why Rhages 
should always have been written with the article Ar-Ray, 
while Jay, the old name for Isfahan, should have as 
invariably been written without it. In Mustawfi’s lists, 
however, the Arabic article has everywhere disappeared, 
and we have Ray, Mawsil, etc. ; while names such as Ar- 
Ran and Ar-Ras [ape It A/- Ran, A/-Ras in the Arabic 
writing), which in the older geographers had thus the 
false appearance of Arab names, in the pages of Mustawfi 
appear in plain Persian as Arran and Aras. 

Glancing over the map it will thus be found that 
nearly everywhere the older nomenclature has disappeared : 
Naysabur is become Nishapur (in modern Persian the 
diphthongs ay and aiv are as a rule replaced by long 
I and «), Kirmisin is replaced by Kirmanshahan, Nashava by 
Nakhchivan ; and Arabic names are given in their Persian 
equivalent, Kasr-ar-Rih ‘Wind Palace’ becoming Dih Bad, 
Karlyat-al-Asad ‘Lion Village’ and Kasr-al-Jawz ‘Nut 
Palace’ reappearing as iJih Shir and Dili Jawz, the 
meanings standing unchanged. More especially in the 
province of Pars it will be found that Kal‘ah, signifying 
a castle in Arabic, is still very generally retained ; at times, 
however, it is replaced by the Persian equivalent Diz, 
e.g. KaPah Isfandlyar, otherwise called Diz-i-8ufTd ‘ White 
Castle,’ and in one case the Arabic KaPah or KaPat 
reappears under the purely Persian form of Kilat, which 
as a place-name became common in later times throughout 
Western Asia. In short, Persia proper in the time of 
Mustawfi had already got quit of Arabic place-names ; one 
of the few mentioned by him (and the name is still retained) 
being Bayda (Arabic al-Bayda, ‘the White Town’) in the 
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Marvdasht plain to the north of Shiraz. Of purely Arabic 
names Wasitah, ‘ the Middle place/ a post- stage between 
Kashan and Isfahan, is another example, but the reading 
of the MSS. is not sure, and in another instance Haddadah, 
* the Frontier or Barrier,^ a stage on the great eastern road 
between Damghan and Bustam, the Arab name is given 
with its Persian alias of Mihraan-dust, and this last is the 
one still in use. One other instance of an Arabic name in 
Persia, as given by Mustawfi, occurs in Ras-al-Kalb, ‘ the 
Dog’s Head,’ a stage between Ray and Saranan. No trace 
of this name exists at the present time, and apparentlj^ its 
place is occupied by Lasjird, the name of the curious 
fortress - town (wanting in the lists of the mediaeval 
geographers) which crowns a bluff overlooking the desert 
plain (see illustration in H. W. Bellew, From the Indus to 
the Tigris^ p. 404). 


Chapter 1. ^Irdk ^Arnh. 

Contents: Kutah, L. 133 a'; Mashhad ‘All, 134^; Mashhad Rusayn, 
1345: Baghdad, 135rt: Anbar, 136;r ; Babil, 136s; Baraz- 
ar-Ruz, 137/; Basrah, 137/; ‘Abbadan, 137 m?; Bandamjm 
and Lihf, 137s; Bayat, 138a; Takrit, IZSd ; Tall ‘Akarkuf, 
138/; Hadithah, 138^'; Harba, 138//; Hillah, 138/; Hulwan, 
138;^; Rirah, 1385; Khalis, 138r; Khanikm, 1382^?; Dujayl, 
138.r; Dakuk, 139a; Dayr ‘Akul, 139^; Rumiyah, 139^;; 
Radhau and Bayri Nahrayn, lS9d ; Zangiabad, 139^ ; 
Samarrah, 139/; Sadrayn, 139>*; Tarik, or the Road of, 
Khurasan and Ba‘kuba, 1395; Shahraban, 139m?; ‘Anah, 
139ar; ‘Askarali, 139s; Kasr Shlrln, 139s; KadisTyah, IdO^* ; 
Kuran, 140^; Muhawwal, 140/; Madrdn, 140/; Nahr ‘Isa, 
141^; Nahr Malik, 141/:; Nahrawan, 141w; Nu‘manTyah, 
141o; Nil, 141;>; Hit and Jubhah, 141;?; Wasit, 141/. 

The dividing-line between the two provinces of ‘Irak and 
Jazirah (Lower and Upper Mesopotamia) has varied at 
different epochs. In Abbasid times it is generally given 
as running up from Anbar on the Euphrates to Takrit 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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the Tigris,^ both towns being as a rule included in the lower 
province. In the time of Ham d- All ah, however, ‘Irak 
included as well many towns lying on the Euphrates to the 
north of Anbar, up to or beyond ‘Anah, and the frontier 
line at that period went from a short distance below 
Karkisiya, where the river Khabur joins the Euphrates, 
across Mesopotamia to a point on the Tigris immediately 
below the junction of the Lesser Zab. Hamd- Allah in 
Appendix lY describes both the Euphrates and the Tigris 
at some length (L. 211?# and 213a?), but adds nothing to 
what has been already given in the notes to my translation 
of Ibn Serapion. The Tigris in his time still flowed down 
by the Shatt-al-Hay past Wasit into the Grreat Swamps, 
which in their western portion swallowed up the waters also 
of the Euphrates below Kufah ; in short, the state of the 
country described by Ibn Serapion at the close of the ninth 
century a.d. still existed in 1340, and for that matter 
continued unaltered until after the time of Hafiz Abru in 
1420, the change to the present state of the Euphrates and 
Tigris having taken place in the century before 1652 a.d., 
when Tavernier visited the country.^ 

Among the cities of Trak, Hamd-Allah being an ardent 
Shi ‘ah gives precedence to Kufah (I.S. 53), near the burial- 
place of the Imams, which he calls the Dar-al-Mulk, ‘the 
Abode of Power,’ though Baghdad is, he admits, ‘ the 
Mother of Cities ’ and the metropolis. His description of 
the celebrated shrines near Kufah is given in the following 


^ See Map of Mesopotamia as described by Ibn Strupion. In order to save 
needless repetition the letters I.S. will mark a reference to the volume of this 
Journal for 1895 where, in the notes to my paper on Ibn Serapion, details ot 
many of the towns here mentioned will he found. 

2 See Baghdad daring the Caliphate, p. 8, note 1. Since writing this I have 
found in Purchas* Pilgrims (folio, 1625, vol. v, p. 1411) that in 1581 John 
Newberie apparently travelled down from Baghdad to Basrah by the present. 
eastern, course of the Tigris. The change, therefore, from the Wasit channel 
to that at present followed must have already taken place, in all probability 
before the middle of the sixteenth century a.d. Nothing certain is to be learnt 
from the Narratives of Csesar Frederic in 1563 {Parchas, v, p. 1702) John 
Eldred in 1583 (Eakluyt Travels, 4to edit., ii, p. 404), or the anonymous 
Portuguese traveller, circa 1555, whose MS. is in the possession of Mai or M. 
Hnme Atheneeam iox 26th March, 1901, p, 373). ^ 
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paragraph, which is a slightly condensed translation of the 
Persian text : — 

“ Two leagues to the northward of Kufah is Mashhad ‘All, 
where the Caliph is buried ; for, on receiving his death 
wound in the Kufah Mosque, ‘All had ordered that his body 
should be put on a camel, which was then to be turned loose, 
and wherever the camel knelt there his body was to be 
buried. All this was therefore done, but during the time 
of the Omayyads no tomb was erected at 31ashhad ‘All, for 
the place was kept hidden for security. In the year 175 
(791 A.D.) the holy site was discovered by the Abbasid 
Caliph Hai un-ar-ltashid, for when hunting one day near 
Kufah he had chased his quarry into a thicket, but on 
attempting to follow it he found that no force could prevail 
on his horse to enter the place. Then awe fell on Hariin, 
and on enquiring of the peasants they told him this was 
indeed the burial-place of ‘All, as such being an inviolate 
sanctuary. Orders were given to dig, and the body of ‘All 
was found, to guard which a shrine (or Mashhad) was then 
built, which became a place of visitation. At a later date in 
the year 366 (977 a.d.) ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid erected 
the Mausoleum which still exists, and the place became 
a little town 2,500 paces in circuit. Ghazan Khan the 
Il-Khan in recent times erected here the house for Sayyids 
called the Dar - as - Siyadah, also a Khankah or Darvlsh 
monastery. To the north-west of Kufah, eight farsakhs 
away in the desert, is Karbala, the place of martyrdom of 
Husayn. The building now seen here was erected by 
‘Adud-ad-Dawlah aforesaid, and a small town has grown 
up round this shrine also, being some 2,400 paces in circuit. 
Outside Mashhad Husayn are seen the tombs of those who 
fell fighting at his side in the battle that resulted in his 
martyrdom.^’ 

The early history of these two celebrated shrines is 
obscure ; the foregoing is the usual Shi‘ah account, but 
though it is true that Harun-ar-Rashid at one period of 
his reign favoured the Alids, the Arab chronicles do not 
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relate that he ‘invented^ the Tomb of ^Ali. The earliest 
notice in detail of Mashhad ‘All appears to be of the 
middle of the fourth century a.h. (tenth a.d.), written by 
Ibn Hawkal. He says (p. 163) that the Hamdanid prince 
Abu-l-Hayja, who was governor of Mosul in 292 (a,d. 904) 
and died in 317 (a.d. 929), had built a dome on four columns 
over the tomb at Mashhad ‘All, which shrine he ornamented 
with rich carpets and hangings ; further, he surrounded the 
town there with a wall. Elsewhere Ibn Hawkal, however^ 
adds that in his day the burial-place of ‘All was also shown 
in the comer of the great Mosque at Kufah, and this attribu- 
tion was credited by many persons. In the pages of the 
Chronicle of Ibn-al-AthTr (ix, 13, 42, 169, 394 ; x, 103) it 
is recorded that the Buy id prince ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah was 
buried at Mashhad ‘All, also his sons Sharaf and Baha-ad- 
Dawlah; and diverse other notable persons are tinder various 
dates stated to have been buried here. 

In the year 443 (lOol a.d.) the shrine was burnt to the 
ground by the Baghdad populace, who, being orthodox, had 
taken to persecuting the ShT‘ahs ; it must, however, have 
been rebuilt shortly afterwards, for Malik Shah and his 
Vazir, the Nizam-al-Miilk, made their visitation to the tomb 
in 479 (1086 \.d.). Yakut, who mentions Mashhad ‘All in 
his articles on Kufah and Najaf, unfortunately gives us no 
details of the shrine. 

In regard to Karbala and the shrine of Ilusayn, it is- 
nowhere stated by whom it was first built, but in the year 
236 (850 A.D.) the Caliph Mutawakkil earned the lasting 
hatred of all good Shi‘ahs by ordering the buildings here 
to be destroyed by flooding the place with water; also he 
forbade the visitation of the sacred spot under heavy 
penalties. How long the tomb of Husayu remained in ruin 
is not stated, but ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid in 368 
(979 A.D.) built a magnificent shrine here, and this is noticed 
by the contemporary geographers Istakhri (p. 85) and Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 166). In 407 (1016 a.d.) the dome at Mashhad 
Husayn was burnt down, but doubtless was restored before 
the place was visited by Malik Shiih in 479 (1086 ad) 
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when he went hunting in these districts. Yakut un- 
fortunately gives us no description of Mashhad Ittusayn 
to supplement the above, which is derived from Ibn-al-AthIr 
{Chronicle, vii, 36; viii, 518; ix, 209; x, 103). 

The description of Baghdad, that follows the description 
of Kufah in the Niizhat, has already been summarized in 
a recent number of this Journal (J.R.A.S, for 1899, p. 885), 
and most of the other towns are mentioned in the notes 
to my translation of Ibn Serapion and need only a reference 
here. A plan of the ruins of Anbar is given by Mr. J. P. 
Peters in his recent work on Nippur (i, 177) ; he visited the 
site, and this lies at some distance from Sifayra (see also 
I.S. 52). Babil is at the ruins of ancient Babylon (I.S. 
259). xA.ccording to Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 6), Baraz-ar-Riiz 
and Bandanijln were the chief towns of two neighbouring 
Sub-districts {Tassiij) of the great District {Asian) of 8hadh 
Kubadh, which was the third Astan of the twelve Districts 
into which ^Irak was divided in the times of the Abbasids. 
From the mention of neighbouring places it is almost certain 
that Baraz-ar-Ruz is identical with the modern Bilad Ruz, 
lying about twenty- five miles east of Ba‘kuba; and Hamd- 
Allah (L. 220/) also speaks of its river, which rising in the 
Kurdistan mountains flowed out into the plain and became 
lost before reaching the Tigris bank. Bandanijin, generally 
called Bandanigan in the Lihf District, has left no trace on 
the map. It was an important town when Yakut (i, 745 ; 
iv, 353) wrote, lying near the foot-hills (or LiM) of the 
Khfizistan frontier, and its ruins should be sought for some 
fifty miles to the eastward, bearing south, of Bilad Ruz. 

Basrah and ‘Abbadan have been noticed before (I.S. 302, 
304). The little town of Bay at still exists, and Hamd- Allah 
(L. 220^) refers to its river, which rising in the Kurdistan 
mountains became lost in the plain below the town after 
watering many districts. Bayat, a name which does not 
occur in the Arab geographers, is identical with, or rather 
lies close to, the ruins of Tib, a town mentioned by Yakut 
(iii, 566) as of some importance during Abbasid days, the 
site of which has been visited and described by Sir H. Layard 
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{Early Adventures^ ii, 229). Takrlt was the frontier town 
on the Tigris between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia (I.S. 
36). The great mound of Tall ‘Akarkuf still exists ; its 
village was, according to Yakut (i, 867), of the Tsa Canal 
District, and probably stood at no great distance from the 
town of Muhawwal, of which apparently all traces have 
vanished. HadTthah, Hhe New Town’ of the Euphrates, 
lying some thirty-five miles below ‘Anah, is called Hadithah- 
an-Nurah by Yakut (ii, 223) to distinguish it from the other 
Hadithah on the Tigris, at the junction of the Upper Zab. 
Harba still exists on the Dujayl Canal (I.S. 39), and Hillah 
is on the Euphrates (I.S. 259). The ruins of Hulwan exist 
at the site called Sar-i-pul, and have been recently visited 
by M. de Morgan. The remains of Hirah lie near Kufah 
(LS. 53), and the Khalis is a canal of East Baghdad 
(I.S. 225). Khanikin, Dakuk, Zangiabad, and Kasr Shirin 
all figure on the map and need no comment. The first and 
last are in the Itinerary (Route iii), and Hamd- Allah 
describes (L. 220;*) the Dakuk river as flowing from the 
Kurdistan mountains by the Darband-i-Khallfah, past Dakuk, 
and out into the plain, where its waters were usually lost in 
the sand, though in the spring freshets they flow down to 
join the Tigris. 

The Dujayl Canal is of West Baghdad (I.S. 70), and 
Dayr-al-^Akul is on the Tigris, so too RumTyah, opposite 
Madain (I.S. 40, 41). Radhan and Bayn-an-Nahrayn — 
‘ Between two Canals ’ — were two neighbouring regions of 
the Nahrawan. Both names have now disappeared from 
the map, but, according to Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 6), there 
were, in Abbasid times, two Sub-districts called the Tassuj 
of Upper and of Lower Radhan which formed part of the 
Shad Hurmuz Astan or District, and this last was on the 
left bank of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of Madain. 
It 18 to be remarked that the name of Bayn-an-N^ahrayn 
does not apparently occur in any other author. The 
Khurasan Road is the name for the district to the eastward 
of Baghdad. Samarrah and Ba^kuba exist, and are noticed 
by Ibn Serapion (I.S. 36, 268). The region of Sadrayn 
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was watered by the Euphrates, but I have failed to discover 
its position, though the name occurs in the Jihdn Numd 
(p. 4t)6), and all the MSS. agree in this spelling. As given 
in the Itinerary (Route iii), and lying to the north-east of 
Baghdad, Shahrabaii still exists ; and ‘Anah is on the 
Euphrates (I.S. 52). Neither in the Jihdn Numd nor 
elsewhere, apparently, is any account found of the towns 
named ‘Askarah (or ‘Askariyah) ^ and Kuran, which are not 
either of them marked on our maps. Kadisiyah may be 
either the town of that name on the Tigris (I.S. 37), or 
the place on the desert border near Kufah, where the great 
battle was fought when the Arab armies first invaded 
Mesopotamia. 

As already said, Muhawwal was the town on the great 
canal called the Nahr ‘Isa (I.S. 71) to the west of Baghdad, 
and the ruins of Madain are still to be seen on the Tigris 
below Baghdad (I.S. 40). The canal called the Nahr Malik 
is the one below the Nahr ‘Isa flowing from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris (I.S. 74), and Nu‘manTyah (I.S. 43) stands on 
the Tigris a little above where the Nil Canal — on which is 
the town called Nil — flows in (I.S. 261). The city of 
Nahrawan is the place now called Sifwah (I.S. 269) on the 
Nahrawan, the great loop canal of the left bank of the 
Tigris which, starting from Dur below Takrit, rejoined 
the Tigris again below Madharaya after a course of about 
200 miles (I.S. 267). In its entirety this canal no longer 
exists, but its course can be traced, and from what Hamd- 
Allah reports it had gone out of use even in his day, for 
he gives the name of Nahrawan to what is now known as 
the Diyala river. In Appendix IV (L. 216/) he writes that 
the Nahrawan river had two head streams, both of which 
rose in the mountains of Kurdistan. One of them was 
called the Shir wan river from the district of that name on 
its upper course, and lower down reaching the Taymarrah 
District it took this latter name. Below this the Nahrawan, 
or Taymarrah, was joined by the other branch, which rose 


^ This place may be ‘Askar -al-Mu‘tasim, or the Camp Quarter, at Samarra, 
where the Alid shrines stood : see Yakut, iii. 675 : Mushtarik. 309 ; Marasid, ii, 5. 
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in the mountains above Hulwan, at a spring in the Pass 
of Tak-i-Kiza of the Gil wa Gilan District ; thence flowing 
down past the cities of Hulwan, Kasr-i-Shirin, and Khanikin 
to its junction with the other stream. Below the junction, 
and above Ba‘kuba, the united waters formed the Jfahrawaii, 
which finally flowed out into the Tigris a short distance 
below Baghdad. 

The town of Hit lies on the Euphrates (I.S. 52), and 
Jubbah, if this be the right reading of the text, is a small 
place on an island in the Euphrates fifteen leagues above 
Hit. Lastly, Wasit on the older course of the Tigris (now 
the Shatt-al“Hay) was a place of importance as late as the 
time of Timur {Zafar Ndmah, i, 657, and elsewhere), though 
at the present day its ruins have almost completely dis- 
appeared (I.S. 44). 
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The names of the stages on the post -roads will be found 
in Appendix I on the Itineraries. 

Tkak 'Ajam. — 1, Fiiuzan; 2, Farifan; o, Varamin; 4, Tihraii 
and Shrine of Shah ‘Abd-al- Azim ; 5, Farisjln ; 6, Sumghan ; 
7, SagsabM; S, Abhar; 9, Avail; 10, Savah ; 11, Sunkurabad; 
12, Sujas and Suhravard; 13, Satuiik ; 14, Sarjahan; 15, Sain 
KaPah; 16, Kaghadh Kunan or Khunaj ; 17, Miizdakan ; 18, 
Saman; 19, Ardistan; 20, Dalijun ; 21, GulpaA^grui ; 22, Zavarah ; 
23, Dih Saruk ; 24, Xatanz ; 25, Idhaj or Mfil Amir; 26, *Aruj 
■or Susan ; 27, Liirdagan ; 28, Saburkhwast ; 29, Khurramabad ; 
30, Burujird; 31, Saymarah ; 32, Asadabad ; 33, Abah of 

Kharrakan ; 34, Darguzm ; 35, lludarud, Tuvl, and Sarkan ; 

36, Maybiid; 37, I^ayin. 

Adharbayjax. — 1, Awjan; 2, Taruj or Tubuj ; 3, Khalkbal ; 
4, Sbal and Kulur ; 5, Ahar; 6, Khoi ; 7, Salmas; 8, TJrmiyah ; 
9, Ushnuyah ; 10, Sarav ; 11, Miyanij ; 12, Pasava ; 13, Dih 

Khwarkan ; 14, Laylan ; 15, Marand; 16, Zangiyan and Bridge 
of Khuda Afarin ; 17, Karkar and Bridge of Diya-al-Mulk ; 

1 8 , ]N^ akhchiva u ; 1 9 , U rd ub ad . 

Mtjghan and Akrax. — 1, Barzand ; 2, Pilvar; 3, Mahmadabad ; 
4, Barda'ah. 

KuRDiSTAX. — 1, Alishtar; 2, Bahar ; 3, Sultanabad Jaiujamal; 
4, Shahrazur ; 5, Kirind and Kushan ; 6, Harbin; 7, Vasbam or 
Bisutun. 

Khuzistax. — 1, Juuday Shapur; 2, Ha\vizah; 3, Bamhurmuz ; 

4, Sus ; 5, ‘Askar Mukrara ; 6, Masrukan town. 

Ears. — 1, Tawwaz ; 2, Khabr ; 3, Khuuayfglian ; 4, Simkan ; 

5, Kavar; 6, Karzin, Kir, and Abzar ; 7, Kariyan ; 8, Laghir ; 
9, Kuran; 10, Mimand; 11, Istakhr; 12, Abarkuh; 13, Iklid ; 
14, Surmak ; 15, Bayda; 16, Kharramah; 17, Mayin; 18, Band-i- 
Amlr; 19, Harat; 20, Kutruh ; 21, Kamlu ; 22, Kallar and 
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Kurad ; 23, Tazdikhwast ; 24, Dih Girdu ; 25, Abadah ; 26, 
Jahram; 27, Juvaym of Abu Abmad ; 28, Shapur ; 29, Nawbanjan; 
30, TIrMurdan; 31, Jirrab; 32, Gunbad Mallaghan ; 33, Khisht; 
34, Kumarij ; 35, Juvaym and Khullar ; 36, Rishahr ; 37, 
Bustanak ; 38, Mahriiban ; 39, Smiz ; 40, Jannaba. 

ShabI^karah. — 1, Darkan or Zarkan ; 2, Istabbanan ; 3, Niriz ; 
4, Khayrah ; 5, Tarum ; 6, Kurm and Rubanz, 

KtjhistIn, — 1, Bajistan; 2, Junabad ; 3, Dasht-i-Biyad and 
Faris; 4, Birjand; 5, Khusf; 6, Isfad; 7, Istind ; 8, Sharakhs ; 
9, Tabas Elaki; 10, Tabas Masinan; 11, Darah Castle. 

Khtjrasa 2 ^. — 1, Isfarayin ; 2, Bayhak or Sabzivar; 3, Biyar; 
4, Khudasbab of Juvayn ; 5, Ma'^bbad-i-Imam Rida ; 6, Fusbanj ; 
7, Kusuy ; 8, Kbargird ; 9, Malan of Bakbarz ; 10, GunabM of 
Badghiz ; 1 1, Jam, and Buzjan or Pucbkan ; 12,Kbwaf ; 13, Salam ; 
14, Sanjan ; 15, Zuzan ; 16, Abivard ; 17, Kbavaran. 

Kumis. — 1, Rbuvar or Maballab Bagb ; 2, Samnan ; 3, Abuvan; 
4, Girdkub ; 5, FTruzkub. 

Gilak. — 1, Tfilim; 2, Shaft; 3, Fumin: 4, Kawtam; 5, Labijan. 


(To he Gontimfed,) 



Art. V. — The RisdlatvU Ghnfrdn : by AbQl-‘Ala al-Ma*arri. 
Part II, including Table of Contents with Text and 
Translation of the Section on Zandaha and of other 
passages. By Reynold A. Nicholson. 

[It was my desire that the trauslatioii of the passages here selected 
should be accompanied by the Arabic text, and in writing the notes 
I assumed that the reader would have the Arabic before him. It has 
been found necessary, however, to divide the article into three parts, 
two of which will contain the translation and notes, while the original 
text will be printed separately in the third.] 

In the last sentence of my paper on Part I of the Ghnfrdn 
(J.R.A.S., October, 1900) I described the Second Part as 
“more difficult, but also more characteristic and interesting.’' 
Further study has led me somewhat to modify this view. 
It is more difficult to read, because the scribe, hastening to 
the goal, drove his pen furiously. On the first reading 
a good deal of it seemed to me almost hopeless, but a closer 
acquaintance has removed not a few of these stumblings 
blocks, and I am convinced that only patience and 
determination are needed to remove all, or nearly all, that 
are left. If indeed Abu l-‘Ala had always written as he 
writes in the section to which this article is mainly devoted, 
his readers would have no cause for complaint : it comprises 
many anecdotes and comparatively little rhetoric ; hence 
it is, beyond doubt, less difficult than any other section of 
the Riadla. Unfortunately, these twenty or thirty pages 
are but an oasis in the surrounding desert. Elsewhere 
Abu’l - ‘Ala seldom escapes from his artificial prose with 
its forced metaphors and tyrannous rhymes. The passages 
of which I have attempted a translation, on pp. 127-129 
and 161-163, may serve to illustrate his typical manner. 
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But on the whole, when account is made of the large 
number of scattered anecdotes, the Second Part is scarcely 
equal in difficulty to the First. That it is more characteristic 
will be admitted, in the sense that it is more personal. The 
author says that he now begins to answer his correspondents 
letter, and though each point taken up is merely a peg on 
which to hang elaborate rhetoric or discursive erudition, 
we do get occasional glimpses of the man behind the artist. 
The relative interest and value of the two parts must be 
a question of taste. Considered purely as literature. Part I 
cannot fail to be preferred by good judges. It is a delightful 
creation of the fancy, a trifle pedantic, but witty, audacious, 
and original. According to tradition, the Ghufrdn is tainted 
with heresy. For this criticism not the author’s treatment 
of zandcika, which is by no means sympathetic, but his 
violation of orthodox susceptibilities must be held responsible. 
He has made Paradise the scene of a frivolous can^erie. 
I am not aw^are that this feature of his work has an}" 
parallel in Muhammadan literature. It recalls faintly the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, and the 
Vision of Arda Vlraf, but all these are distinguished by 
a calm sincerity and lofty seriousness which at once degrade 
the Ghufrdn to the level of an impudent parody. To find 
a really significant parallel let us turn to Lucian, an author 
with whom Abii’l-‘Ala has much in common. Lucian, in 
the Verae Hktoriaef describes his visit to the Happy Isles, 
where, after seeing many ancient worthies, he has a talk 
with Homer, who enlightens him touching some details of 
the Homeric problem, and affirms the genuineness of the 
verses rejected by the Alexandrian grammarians, Aristarchus 
and Zenodotus. This is quite in AbiiT-'Alu’s spirit; so is 
the description of the islands and of the pleasures enjoyed by 
the Blest A passing allusion to the Fro(j% of Aristophanes 
will suffice: here the difierences are very great, and Abu’l- 
‘Ala, with all his cleverness and learning, shows poorly 


J Book ii, § n sqq. (ed. Dindorf^ . On leavin^^ the Happy Isles Lucian, like the 
Shaikh in the Ghufran^ visit^^d the internal regions. Of. also his y^cijo nanteia. 
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beside the splendid genius of the Greek. Both writers, 
however, agree in the burlesque handling of the Afterworld ; 
and the literary duel between ^^Ischylus and Euripides may 
be compared with that between Kais and Nabigha 

al-Ja*di in the GJnifrd)t. 

The miscellaneous character of Part II, though destructive 
to its artistic merit, renders it perhaps more generally 
interesting. About a third consists of anecdotes, verses, 
and reflections concerning zandaha, Ihese present a lively 
picture of ignorance and knavery possessing or assuming 
a religious virtue. Abul-*Ala does not try to go beneath 
the surface ; his observations on the origin of zandaka are 
trivial ; he offers no theory such as that put forward by 
Chwolson,^ for which a strong case inight be raafie, that 
many of these sects were the offspring of widespread 
conspiracy, directed by Persians, to honeycomb Muham-^ 
madanism with Persian ideas and finally to re-establish the 
old faith upon the ruins of its oppressor. But after all, how 
should a mere man of letters, even though he was a poet and 
thinker as well, attain to the philosophical conception of 
history which so rarely is found in the professed historians 
of Islam ? He has given us notes on the margin of history ; 
and a note is often more piquant than the text. His attitude 
towards the zindlk'<, if not absolutel}" irreproac liable in the 
eyes of an orthodox Moslem, affords no ground for the 
imputation that he sympathized with them. He prays God 
to reward the 8haikh, who had expressed his abhorrence 
of their doctrines, and to bless Muhammad for having 
preached the gospel of the sword against heresy. He 
contrasts unfavourably the wilder spirits among them with 
the pagan Arabs, who inclined to the opinion of the 
philosophers and the wisdom of the ancient books.” ^ He 
castigates Ibnu’l-Rawandl for his presumption in attempting 
to supersede the Kor’iiu by a work of his own composition. 
In fact, he has nothing to say on their behalf, though he 
sometimes utters the hope that they are not so black as they 

^ iJif- Ssabier und der i, ‘28H. 

' I.»". they acknowledged no prophet. 
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paint themselves and that they profess what they do not 
actually believe. A bigot might accuse him of undue 
tolerance when, e.g., he will not aflSrm that Bash^ar b. Burd 
has gone to Hell, but leaves him in the hands of Grod, of 
whose mercy only infidels need despair. And the inquisitor 
may chance upon an unguarded expression like “ God does 
not care whether His servants keep the fast through fear 
or whether they break it.” But on the whole he cannot 
fairly be charged even with lukewarmness, and certainly 
not with impiety. The ill repute of the Ghufmn appears 
to rest on two circiimstances. It cannot be denied that 
Abu ’l-‘Ala depicted the Paradise of the faithful as a glorified 
salon haunted by immortal but immoral Bohemians. In 
the second place, a man is known by the company he 
keeps. Sale translated the Korean : he was therefore 
^ a Turk.’ Abiil - ^Ala published stories about the zindiks 
and blasphemous quotations from their poetry : who could 
doubt that he was a rascally fellow ? Abu’l - ‘Ala indeed 
hints that his accusers were right. “It is said that I am 
religious, but if the veil were lifted ray critics would not 
he content with abusing me : they would wish to make 
me drink poison.” He humbly turns the smitten cheek 
to his assailants ; he reserves his wrath for those who damn 
him with injudicious praise. How far this was sincere and 
how far it was politic self-depreciation, I cannot now under- 
take to determine.^ 

The identity of his correspondent still remains un- 
discovered. I think, however, there is some plausibility 
in the conjecture that he is Abu Mansur al-DailamI, better 
known as Abu’l- Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Mansur, who was the son 
of a soldier in the service of Saifu’l-Daula Ibn Haradan 
and was a good but licentious poet.^ The Shaikh of the 

^ I contess to having grave doubts of the author’s honesty. Hj-pocrisy, he 
repeatedly observes, is the way of the world, and ooe fears that he himselt 
practised it as a fine art. Cf. what he says about Ibnu’bRawandi’s 
'and note ad ioc. * 

2 Ibn I^allikan, Tmudation^ ii, 191, where he is casually mentioned in the 
life of Ibn Jinni. I shall be grateful for further references. The very brief 
notice in Bakharzi gives no information. 
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Risdla is often spoken of as ‘Ali b. Mansur, and tbe kunya, 
Abu’l-Hasan, is also mentioned. As Saifu'l-Daula died 
in 355 A.H., it is probable enough that this All b. Mansur 
was 60 years old in 424 a.h. The only objection that 
occurs to me is the silence of AbuT-Ala regarding his 
poetry. 

The translation aims at being exact rather than elegant, 
but I have not scrupled occasionally to vary the construction 
in order to make the sense clearer. Errors will, of course, 
be found, as is inevitable in a paper dealing with a difficult 
text, which I have had to decipher and interpret without 
help and in a definite time. The labour spent on this article 
was small, however, compared with the preliminary stage 
of correcting and, as far as I could, elucidating the whole 
Arabic text of Part II. Therefore I would claim indulgence 
for errors that are due, not to carelessness or ignorance, but 
to the necessity of making an end. The notes, though very 
brief and inadequate, are the fruit of much tedious hunting, 
Abu’hAla rarely gives the full name. He writes “ al- 
Kutrabbull,’' ‘‘al-Alavi al-Basrl,'^ etc., and since his 
biographical particulars are usually of the scantiest, it is 
no simple matter to decide what person is meant, or even, 
perhaps, to find anyone who might be meant. The list of 
variants is approximately complete, but I have not thought it 
worth while to mention every instance in which the diacritical 
points are misplaced, omitted, or wrongly inserted. Words 
enclosed within square brackets are omitted in the MS. 

Before coming to the Table of Contents I must refer to 
another — possibly the only other — MS. of this work. 
Writing in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung (Feb. 25, 1899), 
Dr. Goldziher announced that a manuscript of the Ghufrdn 
is in the ‘ Privatbesitz ’ of an Egyptian scholar, Abdu’E 
Rahim Ahmad, ‘‘ von welcher er vor nun 2 Jahren eine 
Ausgabe in Aussicht gestellt hat.’^ ^ Apparently this prospect 
has not yet ripened into a reality, but there is no reason 
to conclude that it has fallen to the ground, and I look 


For this reference 1 urn indebted to the CHiutesy of Professor Maigoliouth. 
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forward to being enabled, by the publication of 'Abdu'l- 
Rahim’s MS., to improve and in sundry places to restore 
the text of mine, which I hope eventually to edit with 
translation, commentary, and indices. Hence I refrain from 
recording here some valuable corrections sent to me 
Sir Charles Lyall,^ who had a short loan of the MS. These 
and any others that T may receive will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged at the proper time. 


Contents of the Risalatu’i.-Ghufran. Part II. 
(Text and translation of the passages marked with an asterisk will be 


found below.' 

PAGE 

“ All is vanity.’' A story of Khusrau and ^Irln 

illustrates the falseness of outward appearances . . 123 

Examples of deceit in animub . . , . . . . . 124 

Discussion of the phrase * • • • • 123 

Sounds of grief uttered by the she-camel and the dove . . 126 

^Abu’l-‘Ala's apology and complaint ,, .. 127-9 

Aleppo rejoices at the arrival of the Shaikli , . . . 129 

A philosopher condemns suicide ‘ . . . , , 130 

Concerning some inhabitants of Aleppo : Abu^l-Katran 

al-AsadI, Ahmad b. Yahya, Abfi^l -Hasan al-Athram 131 

The Shaikh^'5 experience*^ in Egypt and Trak . . . . 132 


^ One may be mentioned. Sii Ohurk*^ Lyall to eoiiueet 

(see J.R.A.S, for 1900, pp. 68b-7) with Syriae ^ — pUrdituK. ,\n^pemus^ 

‘ rrucified.’ Tbi^ gives exactly the meauiog required. 

* He cites .i ver&e ot '>ajnz tliat nceurs under in Ibn W'allad’s KitdbuU’ 

Maksfii' I* ed. Brbnnle, p. 95, last line, and a verse bv Nabi gh a 
(Derenboiirg. i. 42), 

* The author >a}'' in introducing the >toi \ ; 

‘ .3JL!' kiy Jj't [MS. 

‘jiy g. UiS3^. ‘ 

“ Tresentiy I diali join the dead, witliout regret or repentance. Yet I fear to 
approach the Omnipotent ])efore I have duly seen to the grafting of my palm- 
trees (sown in order that T may reap)/' 
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Malik, Abu ‘TJbaida and al-Asma‘i, STbawaihi and 
Kisa’i, Habib b. Aus . . , , . . . , . . 1 36-7 

Mutanabbi’s fondness for diminutives ^ .. 138 

On the usage of . . . . . . , . . . 139 

"^Al-Kutrabbull and Ibii Abi’l-Azhar, Account of the 

former . . . . . . . , . . . . 139 

*The religion of I)i‘bil b. ‘Ali and Abu i^uwas . , . . 140 

^he origin of heresy . . . . . . . . . . 141 

chiefs of the Korai^i were charged with zandaha . , 141 


^ They hegiii : 





God is my witness that I detest the vain pretensions made on my behalf as the 
Mesaias det^ted those who would have it that he was the Lord of glory. But 
he left no loophole tor mischief, as is shown by his words/’ etc. (Kor’an, v, 116). 

E.g. in proverb>. The author quotes among other examples : 



iIjuJ Li 





This may be addressed to anyone, whatevei his name. Instances follow in which 
the feminine does duty for the masculine, and I'ice veirga. 

* Abu^l-‘Ala says : •* He is not to he blamed on this account ; from beinjr 
a habit it has become second nature i ). 

r, 


J.K.A.S. 1902. 
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*Elegy on those of the Koraish who fell at Badr 
Three anecdotes of Mutanabbi 
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Al-Kutrabbuli and Ibn Ab?l-Azhar 
The two Kh^idis ^ . 

Abu Sa‘id b. al-Sirafi and his son ^ 

Abu ‘All al-FmsI and Abu Bakr b. al-Sarraj ^ 
^Concerning abuse of Time (^jJl lo) 

^AbuT- ‘Ala’s definition of Time 
^Apparent deification of Time by Arab poets 
^Verses by Shatimu’l-Dahr 
’^Concerning zandaka 
^Ba^^ar b. Btird . . 

^Story of a zindik 
*Story of another zindik 
^'On a verse of Abu Nuwas 
"^Salih b. ‘Abdu’l-Kiiddus . , 

^Yerses by ‘Abdu’l-Kuddus 
’Worses by a son of Salih 
^Al-Kas^r . . 

^Mansur 

’^Story of a zindik who was murdered by his servant 
"^Rabra b. TJraayya b. l^alaf al~Jumahi 
Worses by him 
’^Verses by a Jew of Khaibar 
'^ZindiJcH in Yemen. The Carmathians at al-Ahsa 
’^^Story of a Carmatbian chief 
*Walid b. Yazid. Yerses by him . . 

'^Abu ‘Isa b. al-Ra^id 
^Anecdote of Diku’l-Jinn . . 

^Al-Jannabt . . 

Whe ‘Alid of Basra. Yerses by him 
^Story of some verses forged in the name of ‘Adudu 
Daula 

Anecdotes concerning tashlf 
On the impossibility of predicting future events 
^Husain b. Mansur al-Hallaj 


PAbk 

141 

141^2 

143 

143 

143 

143 

143 

144 
144 

144 

145 
145 

145-6 

147 

148 
148 

148-9 

148 

149 
149 

149 

150 

150 

151 
151 

151 

152 

152 - 3 

153 - 4 

153 

154 

154 - 5 

155 

155 

156 
150-8 


^ Brockelmann, i, 146. 

^ al-Sirafi’s jiukni^ or Ikm\ 
son. 


which he left unfinished, was completed bv 
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*The doctrine of incarnation . . . . , , ^ 159 

■* Anecdotes and verses on this subject . . • . : . • 159-61 

^Ibn Abl *Aun . , , . , , . . . . . , ' - 161 

^Abu’h‘Ala’s discourse on the nature of religious belief 

and the wickedness of some who pretend to it . . 161-3 

^‘Abdu’llah b. Mairaun al-Kaddah. Verses by him , . 164 

^Metempsychosis. Two anecdotes in illustration 164-5 

Tbnu’l-Rawandi. A rhetorical description of his KitdhuU- 

Taj . . . . . . . . , . . . . , 165 

"^The Dum igJi . . . . . , , , . , . . 166 

"^Eulogy of the Korean , . . . . . ' 166 

"^Verses by Ibnu’l-Rawandi , . - . . , . . .167 

*Abu Jauf . . , . . . , . . . . . . • 167i— 8 

"^A ^T‘ite legend of ‘All b. Abi Talib . . . . . . 168 

•Remarks on old age , , . . . . . * , , 168 

Story of Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala , , . . . . . . 169 

Abu’l-‘Ala says how pleased he is to hear that the 

Shaikh is thinking of marriage . . , . , . 169 

Concerning a book calhd al Kadib^ . . , . , , 170 

Concerning a book called aUFarid - . , . , . . 171 


^ By Ibnu’l-Riiwandi and Abii Zaid al-Qiazraji (Haji Khalifa, v, 137). 
The full title \\\ > q W l ? l .-. ^ is given in the Tihrist {Vienna 

OHental Journal, iv, 224): 

V^Jlc ^ 

Abu’l- ‘Ala’s description is purely rhetorical, abounding in plays upon the 
different meanings of kadib, 

2 I do not find this work of Ibnu’l-Rawandi mentioned elsewhere, but iu the 
Fihrist (ibid., 224) we read : 

It would not be safe to conclude positively that is a false reading : the 

two works may be distinct. Considering, however, the very untrustworthy 
character of the Leiden MS., from which this fragment is published, I think it 
likely that is a corruption. The frequent word-plays leave no doubt that 

is the genuine reading in the Riedla. The title in either case may mean 
Book of the Sword.” 
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Concerning a book called aUMarjdn - . . . . . . 172 

Ibnu’l-HumP , . . . , , . . . . 172 

His fondness for augury , . . . . , . . . . 173^ 

Anecdote illustrating the luck attached to names . . 173-4 

^Examples of superstitious beliefs . . , . . * . . 174-5 

Abu Tammto . . . . . . , . . . . . 176-3 

^ . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 173 

Af^in . . . . , . . . . . . , . , 179 

Babak .. .. .. .. .. .. 179 

Abu Muslim . . , , . . 17^ 

Observations on the folly of mankind . . . . . . 179-80* 

The ‘Alids .. .. .. .. .. iso 

TheKaisanis® .. .. .. .. .. 180 

Anecdote of Abu Ja‘far-al-Man8ur , . . . . , 180 

SMb^h ' .. .. .. .. .. .. 181 

Anecdote of Abu Hatim Sahl b. Muhammad [al-Sijistani] 

and al- Asma‘i .. .. 181 

Yerses on the flight of youth and on marriage , . . , 181 

Anecdote of the Prophet and Umm Salama . . . . 182 

It is better not to keep boy-slaves , , . , , ^ 183 


1 The Baau’l-Harith b. ‘Adi. They were so ealled because they would not 
ally themselves with other tribes, but preferred ‘ ‘ a splendid isolation! 


' Also by IbnuU-Rawandi ; 


I W L. -v * 

ibid.). 

^ Brockelmaun, i, 79. 

♦ See Ibuu’l-Athir, vi, 351-359, A^ this aud the folio wing passatnjs aro 
almost entirely rhetorical, I have not translated them. ” 


5 




Aiil.* ‘ j.L' aU! 

*i*i JU.. 


For Atshiii see Weills Geschiehte fkt Ghalifen under the leign ol al-Mu‘ta>int'^ 
(ii, 296 sqq.). The Kadi Ahmad Ibn Abi Da’ud (Houtsma, Zim Kit^aU 
Fihristy Vienna Oriental Journal, iv, 222) took a prominent part in his trial. 

® The MS. has , but as they are mentioned in connection with 

Muhammad Ibnu'l-panafiyya, this must be an error ot the scribe. 


that 

were 


A contemporary of the author, living at Basra. Some people nretended 

Via woe on inoomofinn of foo UoU,. 4-1.^ ....... 


he was an incarnation of the Deity, aud the revenues from the pronertv tai 
handed over to him. Abu’l-‘AI5 adds, however, that “L conveyed 


I large portion of them to the Sultan. 
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Concerning the author^s fellow-citizens at Ma^arra^ 
Repentance. Anecdotes in illustration : Fudail b. ‘lyM *; 
Abu Hudhaifa^ and Hammad ‘Ajrad ^ ; ‘Umar b. 
al-!l^attab; the Prophet and Zaid b. Jariya* and 
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b. Aus al-Uari ' 
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Eulogy of the Shaikh 
Praise of a person called Abu’l-Hasan 
The Shaikh’s five pilgrimages 
‘^Concerning the different kinds of talhiyas 
Grammatical discussion of verses quoted by al-MufaJja‘ 
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PAex 

184 


184-6 

186 

187-8 

189-90 

191 

192 

193 
193-4 

194 

195 

195 

196 

197 

197 - 8 

198 - 9 
199 


^ [MS. kjj' ^ IjLi aUI (^^7^ 

51i ^ 

Najir corresponds to Satar. The month of the hoi^e seems to be Natik, which 
also means ‘ a restive horse ’ and corresponds to Ramadan. 

- The famous Sufi, who was at first a highwayman. 

^ ^^’asil b. ‘Ata, after whom the sect of the Wasiliyya was called. 

* Ibn Khallikan (Wiistenfeld). 205. 

^ SprengePs Muhammad^ iii, 33, note. 

^ Ibid., i 82 sqq. ; Aghdnt^ iii, 15-17 ; Nawawi, 264. 

’ Nawawl, 178 ; Wiistenfeld, Register^ 441. 

® The name is written ‘Talha’ on its first occnrrence ; afterwards ‘Abu 
Talba.' 

® Ihn ^allikan (Wiistenfeld), 617. 

Pliigel, Qrammatischeff Schulen dm' Arabet', 223. 
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killed by his uncle’s people . . . . . . . . 216 
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^ AghAnl, xiv, 88-90. 

* The MS. reads Abu’l-Salt, but see Ibn Hicham, p. 40, where the verses 
are quoted. 

^ Fiiigel, 230. 

* His name was ‘Abda’l-Wahid b. ^Ali. Ibu Khalawaih nicknamed him 
Kurmu.t.atu’l-Kabarthal on account of his short stature. AbD’l-‘Ala also 
mentions several his works, adding that many have perished, because he and 
his father were slain by the Greeks who took Halab (351 a.h.) 

5 Cf. Hariri (ed. De Sacy), p. 34 ; Freytag, Arohum Froierhia, ii, 780. 

* Aghdnlf ix, l57* 

■ Well known as a Sufi (Ibn KhallikJn, 228: Jami, Nafahntx'l.Vm oon 
Abu’U^Ala says: » - 

J— tfLjiJi J— ihl ^ Li iJJl iUsw j 

^ (MS. 
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Risalatu^l-Ghufran. Part II. 

This section has run to great length, but now I will set p 
about answering the letter. I perceive that you use the 
words “ May God make me your ransom ! ” with that 
sincerity and honesty which are natural to you, but remote 
from the mass of mankind ; for everyone cheats his 
neighbour and has become inventive in lying. If Queen 
Shlrin had said to Khusrau, “ May God make me your 
ransom when you stay at home or go abroad ! ” she would 
have cozened him therein and played the hypocrite with 
him, even though she enraptured him by her unadorned 
beauty and yielded to his desire. Yet he had taken her 
from a low condition and raised her to the height of luxury. 

His friends rebuked him, and stories and tales passed among 124. 
them concerning it. We are told (but God alone knows 
who is blessed or banned) that he was asked ; ‘‘ Why does 






j-ii 


^ jUil o U-)', 


J Ali ‘ 1', jluJi ,} ‘ 
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your Majesty take delight in this shameless creature^ who 
will enter Hell-fire ^ ” The king gave them a parable 
by means of the cup — for when a lady is wooed she may 
dispense with beads : he put the hair and blood into the 
vessel, and with the purpose of correcting that individual, 
said to him as he stood by unrepentant, “ Are you willing 
to drink?’" ‘‘Nay/’ said he, “’tis polluted/’ Then the 
king poured out and threw away the contents, and having 
cleansed and washed the vessel he filled it with wine and 
offered it to the boon-companions ; and they all were eager 
to drink, for who turns in disgust from wine that is old and 
mellow ? “ ^irln,” said he, “ is like this, so do not in 

your folly point the finger [of scorn]/’ 


As for what you say touching my state ^ (may you be 
protected from calamity’s evil eye and endowed with 
abundance of wealth I Hiyar^katMr ; the rdf is says: 

187 . 0 oifr Lord, if anyone rejoices in being rich, bestow on him 
plenteous herds, O Lord /), 

long did the idol give good luck [to its worshippers], until 
the ignorant thought that the coming thereof was a sure 

^ , iUnna, (Wellhaiispii in Z.D.M.O,, lii. -HI). 

))ere seems to have the same sense. 

' is not in the dictionaries, and 1 am donbttui as to its meaning. 

It it is not = * fire in which sinners are plunged/ it may perhaps have the sense 
of ^tavern’ Cf. the lines of Yazid b. Mu'awiya {Kamil, 218, 6 sqq.) 

and the following passage from the Kisdla, p. IS : 

- ^ 

^ The whole of this passage should be compared with another in the Letters 
(«d. Margoliouth), p. 1*, 1. |a sqq. 
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promise. If I enjoy a vain reputation, I am notorious for 
having trouble dealt to me in full measure. Verily the 
patient are rewarded and commended, and ’t is beyond doubt 
that a scanty remnant of water will be the portion of him 
who changes his abode. 

I swear an oath like that of Imru’u’l-Kais, when he 
wished to stay with his beloved and had no fear either of 
maid or of mistress,^ 

And mid^ By God, I will not stir from my seat, althouyh 
they should cut off my head and my limbs beside thee!^^ 

. . . that I am slandered just as the Arabs 

slander the ^ul, which pays no heed to their stories, 
and as proverbial sayings malign the lizard, which like 
a passionate lover makes the hard ground^ its bed, and 
speak in the name of the dumb hyena whose tongue is not 
loosed at dawn or eve. It is supposed that I am a savant, 
whereas I possess neither knowledge nor intelligence. Truly P. 
this is an affliction that renders it impossible to see things 
as they really are ; yet the sciences demand application 
and the most assiduous study of books. It is said also 
that I am religious, but if the veil were lifted, my critics 
would not be satisfied with abusing me : they would wish 
to make me drink jaiizal with vitriol. Yet how can the 
morning neigh of the wild-ass, whose haunt is the Abyssinian 
levels, be such measured verse as the damsel in her chamber 


^ Literall) : ‘‘ of the womau spying or oi the woman that is the spv’fe object.' ’ 

The Diva m, lii, 22. Ahu’I-‘Aht has altered iiito JUi* 

In order to save space, I omit three poeticnl oaths which follow in the MS. : 
that of Zuhair {Thr Jjivans^ xvi, 16seq.), of Sa‘ida (whom I cannot identify) : 

-and tike famous lines ot Farazdak {Kdtnil, 69. 9 sqq.}. 

* F«r ^ or cf. Freytasr, Arabnm Frovtebia. ii, 608. 
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listens to ? And does anj man of sense and discernment 
imagine that the croaking raven uttered an amatory ode ? 
Or that sparrows which fly with wings are like those of 
ahMundhir which ate fodder ajid grunted ? ^ Ajad how 
should an ordinary bird be thought to coo like the dove, 
when it is dumb as well as ugly in comparison? Far out 
is he who asserts that stones speak and feel pain when 
struck ; and whoever seeks to clothe himself with a face- 
covering (lifdm) ^ will have nothing to console himself withal. 

Were I ignorant of these reports, I should not have had 
the trouble of denying or correcting them. I should have 
been like the idol, which does not care whether it is 
venerated or split, and like a salt land, which heeds not 
whether people say ‘‘It is fertile/' or, “What a had crop!";, 
and like the beast slaughtered in its prime, which pays no 
attention to the man eating it, whether he says “ It is fat," 
or whether (when the butcher cuts it up), “ It sticks to the 
board." God, whose help is invoked against illusion, does 
not disturb the even balance.^ Al~ildki is connected with 
lldky i.e. lightning that is not followed by rain. How can 
I be deemed happy, when I am belied and have knowledge 
attributed to me, whereas I am nut secure in the end from 
a distant shame ? If I joy in this reputation, I am like 
one suspected of being rich : men believe that his rumoured 
wealth comes to him in loads, ^ and it pleases him when the 
ignorant say, “ He has plenty of money, gold is on his right 
hand and his left," Then the sultan requires him to pay 
over a large sum, and finding mere breath, he beats him 


* Tho ‘.sparrow:?' oi aUMuu^ii weio camels (see Lane under 

My readinfr for does not involve 

a great change from the original, of which I can make nothing. 

- The MS. reads , ‘ froth issuing from a camel’s mouth.' 

I.e. “doe'« not make truth prevail o\er talsehooU.’’ But the reading is 
uncertain. I take as a periphrasis tor , 

* J’or Hen.se see Dozy under JXs*- . The exact translation is t 

“that the nimoniHi 'of his wealth) brin? him lond« (of nolid merchandise).” 
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to extort a confession, till at last he is punished capitally p, 139. 
and receives no merciful treatment. God knows, I listen 
gladly to my critics, because their doubts of me are not 
baseless, while I am vexed by fictitious praise that leaves 
me like a trapped animal exposed to the weather. Had 
1 been butted by the ‘ horns ' of the locust, I should have 
been debarred from all volition.^ As for the horn of the 
goat, someone else, in my opinion, has need of it, since to 
me the horn of the gazelle is fatal.- May God pardon those 
who think well of the evildoer and place a pilgrimage in 
the postponed month! Were it not that I dislike society, 
preferring to die the death of a mountain-goat in its lair, 
and if these visionaries were confronted with me, it would 
soon be proved that tiiey are in error. May the obscure 
reality become clear to them, and may the seeker grasp the 
leading- rope ! 


As regards the story which you mention of al-KutrabbuIi ^ 
and Ibn Abll-Azhar,^ the like of it may sometimes happen. 

It is dubious whether the former was imprisoned in ‘Irak, 
but his imprisonment in Syria is well known. I have been p. 140. 
told that when he was asked about the true meaning of this 


^ I.e. the teeblest attack reduces me to helplessness. 

' This appears to mean: “ It is a waste of good powder and shot to criticize 
me, hecanse I am already past praying for.” The words 

may perhaps allude to the proverb (Freytag, i, 383;, Jr 

“ he carried him on the buck’s horn,” i.e. iniiicted a great misfortune upon him. 

® The only person with this nisba whom I can find is Ibn Sa‘id al-Kutrabbuli, 
mentioned in the Fihrist, p. 124. That he was nearly contenaporary with Ibn 
Abi’l-Azhar may be gathered from the statement ot Ibu Khaliikan (Translation, 
iv, 80), that Yahya Ibnu’l-Munajjim, who died 300 a.h., found him a pleasant 
companion. Kutrahbul is a village between baghd^ and ‘tkraba. 

* Fihristf 147; Fliigel, Grammati^chen Sehulen der Arabtr, 97. He died 
325 A.H. ' 
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^sabriquet, he said, ^‘It is derived from nabwa'' i.e. a hilL^ 
He aspired to what worse men than he have aspired to, but 
a Providence on high directs the course of Destiny : its 
prizes fall to the fortunate, and it is not afraid of dis- 
appointing the earnest striver. Various things in his divan 
show that he was devoted to religion and resembled an 
imbecile in his craziness, e.g. the verse : 

Recompense is given ^ hut none receives if rxcept thrmigh Ms 
Creator, hy divine ordinance? 

And again : 

How unjust is God, if He requites His creatures, yet does not 
allow their assertions to he sincere ! 

But when it comes to fundamental principles, the speech 
of the tongue tells nothing of a man’s belief, for the world 
is naturally disposed to falsehood and hypocrisy. It is 
possible that one should profess an article of faith, making 
it a specious mask whereby to gain applause or some idle 
transitory ambition, and perhaps in the past there may have 
been people with devout exteriors and impious hearts. 
I feel sure that Di‘bil b. ‘All had no religion. Although 
he professed to be a >ShI‘ite, his motive was altogether 
worldly. How many keep the Sabbath by writing odes to 
their mistresses ! I doubt not that Di‘bil held the same 
opinions as al-Hakami^ and his fellows, whose zandaka was 
notorious and emanated from their very doors.^ Abu Nuwas 
is a subject of dispute : it is claimed for him that he was 
pious and used to perform his daily prayers by night, but 
as a matter of fact he took the way of his contemporaries. 
The Prophet (on him be God’s blessing and peace !) found 
the Arabs desiring green fodder but not spirited enough 

^ I do uot understand this derivation. 

- Possibly should he omitted ; the metre will then be faivlL 

3 Ahu Nttwas. 

'• I.’e. they were inveterate, radical zindtks. Of. the German phrase, ‘von 
Hause aus.’ ^ 
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to pass the outer wall. Some followed him — Grod best P. 141 
knows their true thoughts. But when Islam became 
established and its empire firmly based, the Arabs mixed 
with other peoples and heard the language of physicians, 
astronomers, and masters of dialectic ; and a great number 
fell away. Heresy has never ceased among men from time 
immemorial : writers of histoiy allege that Adam (Grod bless 
him !) was sent to his children, and that he warned them 
of the future life and bade them fear punishment, but they 
would not believe him and rejected his tidings. And so it 
has continued to the present da}". According to some 
scholars the chiefs of the Korai^ were zindiks. And serve 
them right ! Their poet, elegizing one after another those 
who fell at Badr, said with reference to Shaddad b. ah Aswad 
al-Laithi : 

If mm Baki‘ <jave aw Greet Umm Bakr and 

“ Peace he with thee I ’’ 

How much glory , how many a nohle man lies at the well, the 
well of Badr ! ^ 

And at the well, the well of Badr, how many a wood-en howl 
crowned with the cameVs hump ! - 
0 JJmm Bakr, never offer me the cup again, now that tin 
brother of Hishdni is gone ! 

Ah, who will bear my message to the ‘ Compassionate f that 
1 renounce the month of fasting I 
And now that his uncle is gone^ who was a chief among tlw 
chiefs, (t mighty winehihtwr. 


^ This verbfc; hi bUppUed at the bottom ol the page. 

' This verse is ia Shahrastaul, p. 433 ; AVrighFs Reading -book, p. loU. The 
second line is misunderstood by Haarbriicker. For the sense, ‘‘whnt splendid 
hospitality was shown by the fallen f " ( f. Hamdua, p. 611 : 

I > - 

where iJuLiLi = ‘ crowned with pittoe^ ot tlesb.' The hump wu'* considered tu 
be the choicest part of the camel. 
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ABUSE OP TIME. 


When the head is servered from the shoulders^ a man has had his 
fill of meat. 

Does Ibn Kahsha ^ promise us that tee shall live ? How can 
there be life for the ‘ sadd ^ and the * hdma ’ / 

Dost thou omit to ward 7ne from deaths and wilt thou 7'evive 7ne 
when my bones are rotten ? 

Assertions like these are made only by one who is resolved 
to die after making them- and feels no regret when death is 
near at hand. 


Touching the complaints addressed to Time by temporal 
beings, that is a practice borrowed from antiquity. Abuse 
of Time increased to such an extent tliat it was prohibited 
in the hadith Do not abuse Time^ for God is Timey What 
this means is well known, and also that its inner sense is 
not that w^hich appears on the surface; for one of the 
Prophets (on them be peace !) used to hold that Time is the 
Creator but not the Object of worship, and we read in the 
Korean ^ Nothing but Time destroys usf The statement 


^ ^ahrastaiii (p. 433) gives the line thus : 





which is a manifest reconstruction. Ibn Kab^a stands, by poetical license, tor 
Ibn Abi Kab^a. This was a nickname derisively applied to Muhammad; it 
could hardly fail, therefore, to be expunged by the pious raid. According to 
a marginal note : 

AjLI 


4U1 jux 

Cf. Tabari, i, 1565; Sprenger'e Mtikammad, iii, 179. 

. 2 The desperate man has nothing to gain by holding hi^ tongue. This seems 
better than to translate “ in defence of them.’’ 

^ xlv, 23. 
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of certain people, tliat Time is the motion of the heavenly 
sphere, is a phrase devoid of reality. In Slbawaihi’s Book 
there are indications that, according to his view, Time is 
the passing of night and day ; and marginal notes on this 
expression have been appended to the text. I have given 
a definition that well deserves to have been anticipated, 
although I never heard it before, viz., “ Time is a thing 
whereof the least part is capable of containing something,” 
just like the contents of a vessel; for the predicament of 
quantity cannot be separated from Contingent Being. With 
respect to those who say, ‘‘ Nothing but Time destroys 
etc., as for instance the verse generally attributed to al- 
A^^tal, but declared by Habib b. Aus to be ^am‘ala the 
Taghlibite’s : 

The Prince of the Faithful and his deeds are like Time : no 
d'u^grace attaches to the doings of Time. 

Or as another says : ^ 

Time joined us in concord, and even so Time made a parting 
ht'tueen us. 

Or as Abu Sakhr ^ says : 

1 marvelled at the mischief- making of Time heticeen her and me, 
hut when our intercourse ended. Time teas still. 


^ According to a marginal note : 

'’9 

o • o ✓ ^ ^ y ^ 

jJiVT pl-l-j- 
j IJr .if \4l.jj 'JuLc 

* Possibly Kuthayyiru ‘Azza, who was a fanatical ^i‘ite {Jghant, viii, 27) : 
or, as is more likely, Abu Sakbr al-Hudhali {A^dnl, xxi. 143 sqq.). 
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ZANDAKA. 


It is not alleged that any of these offered sacrifices to the 
celestial spheres or endowed them with reason. Ifo ; this is. 
a thing inherited by one age after another. In the tribe 
p. 145 . of "Abdu’l-Kais there was a poet called Shatimu"l-Dahr/ 
who is the author of the following verses : 

And when I mw that Time's way was hard, and he showed ns 
a hairy face with cropped ears. 

And an ape' s forehead, thin like the sandaUstrap, and a shrunken 
nose,^ and he haughtily averted his heardf^ 

I remembered the noble, the munificent who passed away, and 
I said to Amr and Husdm, ""Oh, give me leave to depart 


As to your indignation touching the zindtks and heretics^ 
may God reward you for it, even as He rewarded you for 
your thirst on the road to Mecca, and for your exposure to 
the scorching heat at Arafa, and for the nights which you 
passed at Muzdalifa ! Doubtless you supplicated God during 
the numbered^ and appointed days^ that He should make 
soft [to your feet] the hills of Islam, and should set up 
a shining sign for those who submit themselves to His will. 

But zandaka is an old sore ; the skin has long been worm- 
eaten by it. Some divines have held that, if a man who has 
shown himself to be a zlndik repents in fear of being put to 
death, his repentance is not admitted. There is a difference 
in the case of other infidels : when an apostate recants his 
recantation is accepted. Eveiy^ religion has its heretics,^ 


^ I liave uot bueu able to Hnd any further mention of thi-i poet. 


- Of. the verse rited by Lane under c : 


txif \ 




y o ^ 

3 This ib a variation of the phrase 

* The three days following the tenth of j^u’l-Hijja (Koi*. ii, 199). 

■' The first ten days of DhuU-Hijja (Kor. xxii, 29). 

Opposite this line comes the marginal note: o ^ ^ 4 Vt - t j 
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who are regarded by their orthodox brethren as conformists 
hut are recusants in secret. It is necessary that the impostor 
should be brought to shame and the springs of evil laid 
bare; and the kings of Persia used to punish zandaka with 
death. The zindiks are called materialists. They acknow- 
ledge neither prophet nor sacred book. This peculiarity 
was imitated by Ba^shar. It is related that among his 
books a paper was found on which was written, “ I wished 
to satirize so-and-so, the Hashimite, but spared him on 
account of his kinship with the Apostle of God.” They 
assert that Ba^^ar used to take counsel with Sibawaihi, 
and that one day when he was present in the literary circle 
of Yunus b. Habib, he said, Is any informer here ? ” On ? 
beins: assured that there was none, he recited to them : ^ 

O sons of JJmavua. wake from your slumber. The Caliph is 
Ya^kub h. BcCud! 

The Caliph is no more : seek for the Caliph of God between the 
flute and the lute. 

Now Sibawaihi was in the company, and some pretend that 
he told tales of him, but it is replied that Sibawaihi was too 
honourable to embark in a meanness of this kind ; on the 


^ Agh . ill, 70. I'he iiue^> are cited veiy inaccurately. Ya‘kuh wa." the 
wazir of al-Mahdi. Aecordm^: to the MS. ^niarGiinal note) : 


X-J (MS. 




tv 

J^M ^,1;; j; J jjll JI^ 


l_£ XJ I5 


\j\ GU 




1902 . 
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BASHSHAR AND StBAWAUJI. 


contrary, he was a man of lofty ideals. It is related that 
he found fault with Bashshar for his verse : ^ 

Greeting from me to aUGhazala ! ^ Long have I toyed with 
her in the shade of a verdant spot o' er grown with flowers, 

Sibawaihi maintained that the form ^azald was not used 
by the Arabs, but Ba^shar pointed out that it was analogous 
to bashakd, jamazdy and tlie like. Bashshar in his poetry 
employed nhidn as the plural of ndUy a fish, and Sibawaihi 
is said to have disapproved of it. But these stories have no 
authority. According to the Book of Sibawaihi nun makes 
nzndn in the plural, and this fact is enough to demolish the 
anecdote in question. Ba.^^ar’s biographers mention that 
he threatened to satirize Sibawaihi, but that Sibawaihi made 
it up with him and cited his poetry. Possibly, however, 
his citation was nothing more than quoting from memory, 
as is customary in salons and in places where people are 
arathered together. Those conversant with Bashshar attribute 
this couplet to him : 

Not every man of judgment offers yon his advice y and not every 
one that offers his advice is a man of Judgment, 

The second half of this couplet occurs without the author’s 
name in the chapter devoted to i dgh dm in Sibawaihi’s Book. 
Others declare that the author is Abu’l-Aswad al-Du’ali. 
It is said* that Ya‘kub b. Da’ud, the wazir of al-Mahdi, 
persecuted Ba^shar and finally had him killed. There is 
147 a dispute as to his age, some saying that he was 80 years 
old at the time of his death, while others think he was older; 
but only God knows the truth. I do not decide that he 
is in Hell, but I mentioned him as I did because I attached 
him to the will of God, and verily God is forbearing, 
munificent. The author of the Kitdbifl - Waraka ® has 

1 iii, 54. Another account makes al-AlAtu^ the critic. 

2 This word is not in the lexica. Probably it means ‘ nimble,* ‘ quick in 
her movements.’ 

Muhammad h. Da’ud b. al-Jarrah (Ibn Khailikiin, TramUn<my i, 25, n. 6'. 
Tin HxiabuH- Wa)aka is mentioned ibid,, ii, 361. also Fihrxfity p. 128. 
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mentioned a number of poets in the table of Abu Nuwas 
and his predecessors, and has described them as zindikSy but 
the hearts of men are inscrutable, and only He who knows 
all mysteries hath knowledge thereof. At that time such 
beliefs were nourished in secret from fear of the sword, 
whereas now people’s inmost thoughts are revealed and the 
ostrich’s broken egg discloses ^ the ugliest chick. In the 
former epoch there was a man who had friends among the 
Shrites and also a zindik friend. One day when he had 
invited the ShPites to his house, the zindik came and knocked 
at the door and said : 

My breast is laden with sorrows^ divided with anxieties and cares. 

The master of the house said to him, “ Confound you ! what 
means this ? ” So the zindik left him and went his way. 
Afterwards the person who had given the entertainment 
met him, and said ; '^Look here, did you want ^ to get me 
into trouble ? ” for he was afraid that his friends might 
suspect him of being a zindik, “ Invite them again,” said 
he, and let me know the occasion.” So when they were 
gathered in his house, the zindik came and cried : 

My breast is laden with sorrows^ divided with anxieties and cares. 

They said, 0 wretched one, why ? ” He said : 

Because of the sin committed against the father of Hasan by 
‘ Umar and his friend Abu Bakr, 

Thereupon he departed, and the ShFites rejoiced at his 
words. W^hen the master of the house met him, he said, 
“ Thank you heartily, you have freed me from suspicion. 


^ Perhaps . «» 1 1 , Kshould be read. Gf. Lettef^i 1. |V, 

The manuscript reading is to be explained 

by the fact that f also means ‘ water left by a torrent.’ 

* For the omission of ] in colloquial Arabic cf. Van VIoten’s preface to the 
XitahuU^BulOialdy p. S. 
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A VEBSE OP ABU NUWAS. 


A number of scholars used to sit in the majlis of Basra. 
Among them was a zindik who had two swords, one of which 
he had named ^^air (Good) and the other Faiah (Prosperity), 
and whenever a Moslem gave him greeting he replied : 

Good attend thee in the morning and Prosperity in the evening ! 

Then he would turn to his companions who were acquainted 
with the circumstance and say ; 

Two s7cords like the lightning when the lightning fla-shea. 

As regards the verse of Abu Nuwas : ^ 

The airs of a singer and the elegance of a zindik j 

this idea has been criticized. It is said that he meant one 
of the Banul - Haril^, well known for his impiety and 
elegant accomplishments, who was a royal favourite. The 
first part of the distich, 

Boon-companion of a prince, gossip of a king, 
resembles the verse of Imru’ul-Kais : - 

To-day I will drinks not burdening my conscience with sin 
against God nor intruding as an unimited guest. 

It cannot properly be referred to those cases in which the 
h is pausal, e.g. ; 

Q Baidarah, 0 Baida rah, 0 Baidarah ! 


^ This line, of which the metre is uuinaanh, occurs in Preytag, Arabmi 
Proverbia, i, 214. According to the scholiast, Ba^shar b. Burd used to 8a\ 
j referring to Muti‘ b. lyas (Brockelmann, i, 73). The 
same authority declares that it is wrong to say ‘‘more elegant than a zxndlk,'^ 
but the example of the Sabi’ans, at Baghdad and elsewhere, and of many Persian 
freethinkers, fully justifies a general application of the phrase. Muti* seems to 
be the person intended by the vague description “one of the Banu^l-Harith,”’ 
i.e. Harith b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat fWustenfeld, Genealogntchf' Tabeltert, N. 11). 

* The Divaiu, li, 10. 
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or as another poet says : ^ 

Often the wolf crouched and gathered himself to spring up<m 
a gamesome hucky white in the foreleg y of middle size. 
When he saw that he could not enjoy ^ {the tvishedfor prey) nor 
fill his belly y he sidled off to an artd-tree in the sandy 
bend and lay down to sleep. 

This is approved because of the h being distinctly pro- 
nounced.^ When a phrase is complete the silent h may 
well be added, but muhadditfmh maliU^ are mudaf and muddf 
ilaihy and such a license is inadmissible when the two nouns 
are practically one. 


^ The first two lines are cited in the Sahdk under and the fourth line 

ibid, under . 

O 

* = Xc J . 

3 See Wright’s Grammar^ ii, 369 D, Eem. a. 


(7# bf continued.) 
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Art. VI. — A Jjist of Writers, Books, and other Authorities 

mentioned by El Maqrizi in his J^itat, By A. R. Guest. 

This list is not exhaustive ; it is thought, however, that it 
will be found to contain the names of the principal authorities 
cited by El Maqrizi in this book, and, in the absence of an 
index to the only printed edition at present available, it is 
hoped that it may be of service to students of Egyptian 

The names of authors and others who appear to be quoted 
with reference to matters of but slight or of no historical 
importance, and also the names of all those who are obviously 
not quoted at first-hand, are printed in italics. The names 
of the principal authorities on which El Khitat is chiefly 
based are distinguished by capital letters : the rest are shown 
in ordinary type. 

Numbers not preceded by letters refer to the Bulaq 
1270 A.H. edition of El Khitat, 2 vols., which is specially 
denoted where necessary by the abbreviation Maq. = El 
Maqrizi. 

El MawdHz tea V iHtbdr bi Dikr El Kh itat loa V Athdr, by 
Taqi ed Bln Ahmad, El Maqrizi, commonly called l^itet 
cl Maqrizi, whose author died 845 a.h. (1441-2 a d.), was 
written between the years 820—840 a.h.^ It was printed 
at Bulaq 1270 a.h. (1853 a.d.), and this edition is the one 
that is referred to in these notes, in which the following 
abbreviations are used : — 

At. = Ahmad. 

H.K, — ^ajji KhalifahV Kasht ez Zunuii. Coastantinople, 1310 a.h. 

2 vols. 



.Maq. i. 286, 188; ii, 463, 
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K. = Ibn ^^allikan’s Wafayat el A* van. Cairo, 1310 a. h. 2 vols. 

M. = Muhammad. 

Maq. — El Maqrizi^s El Mawa‘iz (El Bulaq, 1270 a,h. 2 vol&. 

S. = Es Suyuti’s Hush el Muh^arah. Cairo, 1299 a.h. 2 vols. 

W. =5 Wiistenf eld’s Geschichtschreiber der Araber. Gottingen, 1882. 
W-A. = Wiistenf eld’s Arabisehen A erzte. Gottingen, 1840. 


In spite of the wide celebrity of El Khitat and the 
familiarity of most readers of Arabic with the book, a brief 
description of its scope and a few remarks on its general 
character may not be out of place. 

The statement that the Bulaq edition reaches a little over 
one thousand pages quarto, with 39 lines to the page, will 
give an idea of its size. 

The author of El Khitat tells us in his preface the task 
which he set himself in the composition of the book. He 
says ; Its object is the collection of the scattered history 
of Egypt and (accounts of) the condition of its inhabitants 
. . . so that a person who has mastered it shall know 

the monuments which were existing and vanished at each 
period . . 

He also gives its division into seven parts. The first 
one relates to the geography of Egypt, to the Nile, to 
its taxation, and the mountains which bound it (vol. i, 
pp. 5“128). The second part describes many of its towns 
(vol. i, pp. 128-285). The third part contains the history 
of Fustat and its governors (vol. i, pp. 285-347). The 
fourth part gives the history of El Qahirah (Cairo), the city 
founded by El Mu‘izz (vol. i, pp. 348-496). 

The second volume begins with the fifth part, which 
describes Cairo in the author's own time (vol. ii, pp. 1-200). 
The sixth part is devoted to the citadel (vol. ii, pp. 201-230). 

When, however, we look for the seventh part, announced 
by the author in his preface as the causes that gave rise to 
the decay of Egypt," we do not find it in the second volume, 
nor, indeed, is this subject treated at length anywhere in the 
book, and therefore we must suppose that the author altered 
his intention after writing his preface. In its place we have 
a history of the Aiyubite and Mamluke kings (pp. 232-246), 
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followed by an account of the raosques, shrines, and tombs of 
Cairo and its vicinity, properly belonging, it would appear, 
to the part 5 of the author’s preface (pp. 246-463). In 
this section there is an interlude on the various sects of 
Islam and an account of the different doctrines of that 
religion prevalent in Egypt at divers periods (pp. 331-360) 
which deserves notice. 

The second volume ends with an account of the Jews and 
Christians of the country, with remarks on their creeds and 
places of worship (pp. 464-510), the latter being not much 
more than a list of names. 


El Maqrizi’s cosmography and geography has little special 
interest : the ancient history of Egypt in pre-Islamitic times 
which he recites merely serves to show the state of ignorance 
prevalent in his day on the subject. The most interesting 
part of his first volume is that relating to the taxation of the 
country, and to its administration under the Fatimites. He 
gives us many details about the Khalifs of that dynasty, 
their palaces, treasures, ceremonials, and officers, which 
enable us to form a conception of the conditions of life in 
their day. His early history of the governors of Fus^t 
and the semi-independent Tulunides and Ikhshidides is not 
so detailed as his account of the Fatimites, but still most 
valuable and interesting. His accounts of Aiyubite and 
Mamluke history are much briefer, which need not be 
regretted, as information from other sources on these 
dynasties is abundant. Nevertheless, El Khitat furnishes 
us with a considerable amount of miscellaneous information 
relating to the Mamlukes, among which an account of the 
principal officers of their state is very useful. 

The great feature of the book which has gained it its 
wide reputation and its place as a standard classic is its 
topography of Cairo and its account of the monuments of 
that town and its earlier neighbour Fusffit. All the sites 
in Cairo and its vicinity are treated of with considerable 
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falness. Most of the quarters, streets, lanes, and bazaars of 
the writer’s day are noticed, besides the principal buildings, 
such as mosques, houses of consequence, baths, and the like, 
down to shrines and tombs of small importance. 

On the subject of El Maqrizi’s topography it may be 
remarked that his description of Misr el Fus^t (Old Cairo), 
the traces of which were rapidly disappearing at his epoch, 
is brief and incomplete. And as to his description of what 
W'as in existence in his own time, indications are not 
wanting of absence of system in its composition. Streets 
and buildings of a certain amount of importance are 
omitted from the special descriptions, though incidental 
reference to them demonstrates their existence and that El 
Maqrizi could have told us something of them. Concerning 
other monuments, certainly in existence when he wrote, his 
silence is absolute. 

A far more serious defect is the vagueness of his terms of 
direction. He is unable to define a direction with precision, 
and rarely gives a distance or a dimension. Also in many 
cases he tells us almost nothing about the places he mentions, 
and when he does give us a little information about edifices 
it often happens that it is impossible to locate them owing to 
the disappearance of landmarks and the ambiguity of the 
terms in which he states their position. 

In spite of the above, the diligence and learning of the 
writer of El Khitat cannot but command admiration. He 
has accumulated and reduced to a certain amount of order 
a large quantity of information that would but for him 
have passed into oblivion. He is generally painstaking and 
accurate, and always resorts to contemporary evidence if it is 
available. Also he has a pleasant and lucid style, and writes 
without bias and apparently with distinguished impartiality. 

On the other hand, although El Maqrizi’s arrangement 
of El ^itat is probably a great improvement on that of 
the works of his predecessors, it still leaves much to be 
desired. The book is a collection of articles rather than 
a continuous whole : history is mixed up with archaeology, 
so that neither do we get a complete history nor a clear 
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topography. El Maqrizi was to a great extent wanting 
in the critical faculty, and usually copies without comment. 
He also often lacks a sense of proportion, and will spend 
as long describing an insignificant shrine as in giving an 
account of the Grand Pyramid, Further, his accounts are 
often not worked out : he fails us just where we should like 
to know more, content to give a few facts about a subject 
without trying to give a complete or even intelligible 
description of it. 

Therefore El Kh itab valuable as it is, must be regarded 
more as a collection of materials for an Egyptian history and 
a topography of Cairo than as work that can give a clear 
account of them. 

In this relation it is of the greatest importance, because 
its writer had access to practically all the authorities of 
consequence on the subject who preceded him, and more 
than three-quarters of the works of these have been lost. 
Fortunately El Maqrizi is usually careful to quote the 
sources from which he derives his statements, and this 
gives his book an increased value. Hence we are able 
to form an estimate of its reliability, and also to get an 
idea of the scope of many lost works which can be checked 
from other sources. The following rough list is intended 
to show the chief authorities on which El K hi tat is based, 
and also to give some idea of El Maqrizi's library and the 
verbal sources of his information. It has been thought 
better to retain the names of the early traditionists, although 
their sayings were probably in all cases collected by authors 
at a time long subsequent to their deaths ; also the names of 
authors of works other than historical or who are obviously 
quoted at second-hand have still been given a place in the 
list. It will be observed that the principal authorities, 
whose names are printed in capital letters, only amount to 
about twenty, but they appear to include all Arabic works of 
real importance on Egypt, or on Cairene topography and 
history at any rate, except one, that of I bn Abi’l Barakafe, 
which El Maqrizi had probably never seen, as I cannot 
find it referred to except in his preface. 
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The list does not pretend to be in any way exhaustive. 
It is quite characteristic of the East that the Bulaq edition 
of El gkitat is printed without an index, and to make 
a thoroughly exhaustive list of the authors cited in it would 
require more labour than the writer is able to give, or 
perhaps than the subject deserves. If El Kh itat appears 
in a new edition the least that can be expected is that it 
will be provided with a proper index. 

Meanwhile, it is hoped that the following list may be 
of service in giving a fair idea of the chief authorities 
employed by El Maqrizi, and enabling reference to be made 
to the subjects to which they refer, and be of general 
assistance to readers of the book. 

Ihn tihhus. ‘Abdullah. a.h. I, 23, 161, 244. 

‘Abd ... V. under second part of compound. 

Ahiqirdt, (Hippocrates.) I, 42. 

El Adfuwi. Abul Fadl Ja*far ibn ^^adab ibu Jadar. I, 189. 
El Kamal, I, 203. f 748 or 749 a.h. W. 413. 

BooJc. Et Tali‘ es Sadd. I, 189, W. 413-1. Ta’rikh es Sadd, 
I, 236, appears to be the same as the above. 

I, 189, 203, 236, 237. These passages refer to Upper Egypt. 

Ihi ^Adrian. Qadi el Qudah hi Dimashq, Shihab ed Dm Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim el Husaini. Ibn Abid .Tinn. I, 162. 
Verbal to Maq. 

Ahmad ibn Salih. 1, 162. | 248 a.h. S. 1, 167. 

I, 162. Traditionist. 

M Akhfash. t215 a.h. K. 1, 208. I, 23. 

El Alchtal. I, 22. f 92 a.h. A^ani, vii, 169. 

ElA^mash. I, 23. f ^18 v.u. K. T, 213. 

Ibn ‘Amir. II, olO. 

Ibn ^Amr. ‘Abdullah. I, 158. 

Ibn el A^rabi I, 22, 148. t 231 a.h. W. 54. 

Ibn el ^Arabi. El ‘Arif Muhyi ’d Din, Muhammad et Ta’i d 
Hatimi. T, 372. f 638 a.h. Maqqari, I, 567. The great Sufi. 
Book. “ El Mulhamat el Mansubah ilaih.” 
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Ihn el *Arahiyah. 1, 50. 

El A‘raj. Ah. ibn Yahya’s 8a‘di. II, 400. 

Ibn ‘Asakir. El Hafiz Abu’l Qasim *Ali. f 571 a,h. W'. 267. 

Book, Ta’rTkh Dima^q. W. 267. 1. I, 268. 

AMak f 204 A.H. S. I. 166. I, 26. 

Ihn Aslam. Abd er Rahman ibn Zaid. I, 26. 

Ihn Aslam, Zaid ibn ‘Abd er Rahman ibn Zaid, Giro. 20(» \.h. 
I, 108. 

Possibly descendants of Aslam. S. 146. 

El Aswani, Abdullah ibn Ahmad ibn Salim. 1, 190. 

Book, Akhbar en Niibali wa’l Maqrah wa’l ‘Ilwab wa’l Bujah 
wa’n ^’II. I. 190. 

This author seems to be the same as Mu^arrikh en 57ubab, 
and pages I. 190-3 appear to be entirely taken from him. 

Ihn ^Atiyah. Abu M. ibn ‘Abd el Haqq. 1, 26. f 542 .\.h, H.K. 
Book, “ Tafslruh.*’ 1, 26. 

Ihn el Attar. El Adib Shibab ed Din Ah. ed Dunaisari. 1794 a.h. 
S. I, 330 ; II, 150, 269, 395. A poet. 

El Bairuti, misprint Ibr El Blruni. 

El BakrI. Abu ‘Ubaid. t487 a.u. 

I, 21, 22, 125, 183, 187, 211, 269, 287, Geographical. 

El Baladuri. t279 \.Ti. W. 74. 

11^271. 

Bl Muhammad ibn Ah. ibn M. ibn Yusuf. 

I, 258. (El Khuwarazmi.) 

Book. Mafatlh el ‘Ilium. I, 258. Philological. 

El Balkhi. Abu Zaid Ah. ibn Sahl. f ^22. W. 117. 1, 10. 

Ihn Ahl H Barakat. Abu Abdullah Muhammad. W. 260. 
1 520 A.H. T, 5. A mere mention of him. 

Ba^limus, (Ptolemy.) I, 42. 

El Blruni. Abu r Raihau M. ibn Ah. f 440 a.h. W. 195. 

Book, El Athur el Baqiyah. W. 195-1. 1, 275. 

I, 68, 275, 492. 

Ihn Buhakht. I, 253. 

Possibly Ibn Naubakht. f 416A,fl. K. I, 368. 
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IbnBihyah. E I Hafiz Abu’ 1 l^attab Majd eel Din ‘Umar. fOSSA.H. 
W. 319. 

Bool. En IS^ibras. I, 326. I, 22, 326, 489. II, 163. 
Passages at I, 326, 489, II, 163, relate to El Mustansir, 
f 487 A. II., of whom it would appear that Ibn Dihyah had 
written an antagonistic account. 

iHmafjratl^. (Domocrates.) T, 9. 
lln Dinar. J;^anis’ cd Dm M. II, 22. 

Jhn Di njh nm. [“ Shaikhuna Abu ‘Abdullah M. el Maqri. 
I, 278. 

Baud ibn Rizq. 1, 42. Verbal. 

Aha Baud. -'Sahib os vSiyar.” t ‘27o a.h. K. I, 268. Tra- 
ditionist. I, 28. II, 270. 

Jhn Bur aid. f 321 a.h. (H.K.) 1,408. 

Bool. El Oamharah. 

EL QADI ’L EADTL. AV. 283. f 596 a.h. 

Bool. Kitab Mutajaddidat el Hawadi^. I, 249. 

I, 60, 86, 107, 108, 109, 184, 185, 249, 269, 281, 380, 407, 
413. 

II, 5, 24, 143, 164, 198. 

These passages refer to events in years between 567 and 
594 A.H. El Maqrizi says, "I copied from his band- 
writing.” I, 249, 281. The "Innovations” of El Qadi 
’1 Fudil would appear to have been extremely detailed. 

Ibn Fadl iUah Ah. ibn Yahya. f 749 a.h. W. 411. I, 370. 
A verse. 

m talihr t 272 a.h. AV. 69. 

Bool. A kh bar Makkah. I, 181. 

El Fnrra. Ei Dagbawi. K. 1, 145. f 510 a.h. 1. 161, 1. 186, 
V. 11-151. 

El Far yah i. Abu ‘Abdillah M. ibn Ah. ibn M. el Hafiz, 1, 161* 
Verbal. A contemporary of Maq. 

El Ilahaishi. Ah. ibn M. I, 322 verses. 

Ibn Eahih. v. Mawardi. 

El Hadrami. El Qadi Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ibrahim, f 182 a.h. 
K. II, 400, II, 122. 
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Ihn AM Hqjalah, Shihab ed Din Ah, et Tilimsani. f 776 a.h. 
W. 437. 

I, 122. A verse. 

IBN ‘ABD EL HAKAH^. Abu ’1 Qasim ‘Abd er Rahman ibn 
^Abdillah. I, 199. f 257 a.h. W. 63. 

Boole. Futuh Misr. W. 63-1. I, 199. 

I, 49, 76, 125, 148. 158, 163, 167, 195, 199, 206, 208, 209, 
244, 249, 287, 288, 295, 296. 

II, 136, 141, 259, 282, 363, 443, 502. 

These passages all relate to the early history of Egypt, the 
latest recorded event dating 86 a.h. I, 209. 

El Hamdani. Abu M. el Hasan ibn Ah. ibn Ya‘qub. f 334 a.h. 

W. 110. 

Book. Ellklil- W. 110-1. I. 197, 257. 

Ihn Hani. M. f 362 a.h. K. II, 4. 1, 378. 

Ibn JTauqal. 1, 270, 341. Serib. 367 a.h. Quoted through Ibn 
Sa‘Td. 

Sar'aiishiyush. 1, 154. 

Abu ^1 Hasan ‘Ali ibn el Hasan el Katib. I, 275, 276. Details 
on taxation in Egypt in 441 a.h. 

El Hasan ibn M. II, 126. Circ. 658 a.h. ? 

Book. Es Sawanih el Adablyah h '1 Mada’ih el Qainlyah. 
V. H.K 

Ihn Ahi Hdshini. fsmd'iL I, 323, 325, verses. 

El Sazimi. I, 287. On Babylon (Old Cairo). 

Ihn Hazm. El Faqih ’1 Hafiz Abu M. 'Ali ibn Ah. ibn Sa'id. 
1, 258. t4o6A.H. W, 202. 

Ekishdm ihji el JSakam. I, 9. 

Sishdm ihn el Kalhi. f 204 .a.h. W. 42. II, 213. 

Ihn Huham. ‘Abd el Malik, f 218 a.h. W. 48. I, 287. 

El ^Imad. M. ibn Abil Faraj M. ibn Hamid el Katib el Ispah^i. 
1 597 A.H. W. 284. 

Book. Sana’l Barq a^ Shami. W. 284-1. II, 123. 

El Ishahdni. Abu 4 Faraj ‘Ali ibn el Husain, f 356 .\,h. W. 132. 
'Book. El AgRani. II, 137. 
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JSl IsfdhdwL ‘Ali ibn Hamzah. f 356 a.h, ? H.K. I, 125. 

Bool\ A‘yad el Ears I, 268. 

Ibn Isfahsaldr , Ahmad ibn Kustum ed Dailami. I, 371. 

Ahu IsMq. El Adib. II, 177. A verse. 

JEl Jafr. Ah. ibn Ishaq. I, 325. verses. 

ElJahiz. 1255 A.H. H.K. I, 25, 194. 

Jalal ed But. Ibn Mnkram ibn Abi'l Hasan ibn Ah. el Khazraji. 
I, 162. Yerse. 

Jaldl ed Bui. Abu’l Mu'izz Ibn Abi4 Hasan ibn Ah. ibn es 
Contemporary of Maqrizi, 

II, 25. A verse. 

Jaldl ed Bln. ibn Xhatlb Haraiya ed Dima^qi el Baisani. 

f 810 A.H. II, 429. Yerse. 

TAMI^ SIEAT EL BAZUKI. I, 82, 109. 

The subject of the biography was a vizier of El Mustansir,. 
441-450 A.H. The passages refer to the revenue. 

JAMI‘ SIR AT M. IBN QALA’tJN. Musa ibn Muhammad ibn 
Yahya. (En Nusir M, ibn QalaTm, f 741 a.h.' 

1, 381. II, 143, 278. 

JAMI‘ ES SiRAT ET TULCXlYAH. (^Ibn Tuiun, 1271 a.h.) 
I, 171, 230. II, 178, 265, 267, 409, 457. 

This author’s name is not indicated. (?Ibn ed Dayah, 
f 334 A.H. YT. 111.) He would appear to be an early 
one, and his work was probably detailed. 

JAMR ES si rat EZ ZAHIRIYAH. Possibly Ibn ’Abd ez 
Zahir (q.v.). (Ez Zahir Baibars, f 6/6 a.h.) 

*' I, 433. II, 299, 412. 

JAM1‘ TA'RIKH DIMYAT. 1, 177, 184. 

Relates to the period of the conquest, 20 a.h. 

Although no author is mentioned in MaqrlzTs account of 
Bamietta, 1, 215, one may suspect that it is taken either 
from this work or one of a similar kind. 

Ibn AbVl Jar\ AbduUuh ibn. M. Circ. 380 a.h. II, 6. Yerse. 

Jardadathy misprint for Khurdadbah. 
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Ihn Jarih, II, 270. Tradition. 

El Jauhari. f393A.H. H.K. 

Book, Es Sihah. I, 22, 285. II, 405, etc, 

EL JAUWAN’I. Esh ^arif M. ibn As^ad Abu ‘AbdiUah, I, 288, 
wrote after 570 a.h., II, 202, and was grown up 539 a.h., I, 330. 
Books, (fl) En Naqt li Mu ‘Jam, etc, I, 5, 330. 

(J) El Jauhar el Maknun fi Dikr el Qaba’il wa ’1 
Butun. II, 458. 

(<?) Er Eaudat el Anisah, etc. II, 440. 

I, 5, 288, 296, 330, 332. 

II, 81, 164, 202, 271, 409, 440, 444, 449, 450, 452, 458. 

The quotations are archaeological generally. 

H.K. ascribes (^) to this writer's son (apparently), and gives 
the date of his son’s death, 588 a.h. He does not give 
the date of the author of En Naqt. I do not find any 
mention of him either in W. Maq. 2. 14 gives his 
pedigree at length. 

El Ja^zdr, El Adlb el Fadil Abu '1 Husain, f 679 a.h. W. 357. 
I, 106. Verse. 

Ibn Abi’l Jinn, v. Ibn ‘Ada an. * 

Ihn Jinni, II, 362. f 392. Philological. 

Ihn Jubair. Circ. 548 a.h. v. H.K. 

Book. “Rihlatuh.” I, 239. 

El Kamal, v. El Adfuwi. 

Ahu^l ^Khair. fOO un. 8. I, 161. II, 270. 

Ihn KMlawaih, I, 22, 211. f 370 a.h. K. I, 158. Philological. 
Book. Kitab Lais, I, 22. K. I, 158. 

Ibn Khaldun, ^ail^una Wali ed Dm Abu Zaid ‘Abd er EahtDM 
ibn M. t 808 a.h. W. 456. II, 190. 

KhalU Ibn Ahmad, f 175 a.h. H.K. 

Book. El ‘Ain. I, 408. 

Ibn Khallikan. El Qadi Shams’ ed Dm Ab. ibn M. W. 358. 
feSl A.H. II, 87, 366. 

Ibn Khurdadbah. Ahmad, 1, 163. 

Possibly an error ? 


i.a.A.8. 1902 . 


s 
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Ibn Kburdadbah. ‘Ubaid’ullah ibn ‘Abdillab. I, 184. 

"Wrote 232-272 a.h. See Goeje, preface to Ibn Khurdadbah, 
Bib. Geo. Arab. 

Booh (a) El Masalik. I, 184, 227. 

(^) ‘Aja’iV el Binyan. I, 120. ? 

Bl Bhutvdrazmi. M. ibn Ah. I, 9. 

EL KINDI. Abu’ ‘Umar If. ibn Yusuf, IJ, 163, 186. 
(Frequently called Abu ‘Atnr in error.) \ 350 a. h. W. 124. 
Books, (a) El Jund el ‘Arabi. II, 143. 

(^) El lOunduq. II, 163. 

(tj) Mas j id Ahr er Eayah. II, 246. 

{d) El Mawali. II, 137, 250. 

(e) El Umara. I, 288 ; II, 436 ; or 
Umara Misr. II, 261, 455. 

Possibly these books are merely divisions of W. 124 — 1, 2, 3^ 

I, 162, 163, 180, 288, 298. 

II, 143, 163, 178, 185, 202, 246, 261, 282, 332, 334, 363, 
436, 447, 454, 455. 

The latest date in these passages refers to 263 a.h. They 
relate to the Muslim conquest, early sites and history. 

Ibn el Kindi. ‘Umar ibn Abi ‘Umar. I, 124. 

Evidently the son of the preceding. 

Book. Eada’il Misr. I, 124, 158, etc. 

I, 124, 158, 211, 249. 

V. Boyal Khedivial Library Cat., v-101, which confuses 
him with his father, and gives the date of his death 
350 A.H. , an unlikely one. The Copenhagen MS. names 
its author ‘Umar ibn M. el-Kindi. 

Jbn Laki^ah. f 164 a.h. S. I, 164. 

I, 79, 168. 

ElLaith ibn Sa^d. f 175 a.h. S. I, 164. 

I, 79. II, 177, 253. 

•Abd ’el Latif el Ba^dadi. f 629 a.h. W. 314. II, 367, 
Maimiin ibn Mihran. I, 284. 

Ihn Abl Mahkah. A contemporary of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz ibn Marwan 
f 86 a.h. I, 210. 

El Ma’mar. Ibrahim. El Adib. f 749 a.h. 11,161,186. Verses. 

El Ma'mun. The Khalif. f 218 a.h. A verse by him through 
Ibn l^urdadbah. I, 184. 
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IBN EL MA’MtJN El Ba^’ihi. El AtbIt Jamal ’ed Din, Abu 
‘Ali Musa ibn el Ma’mun Abi Abdillah M. ibn Fatik ibn 
Muhtar. I, 390. 

Probably shared in the downfall of his father, vizier of 
El Amir, 519 a.h. 

Booh. Ta’riyiuh,” 1, 268, 390, and Mukhtasar Tahikhih, 
II, 144. 

I, 212, 266, 268, 279, 390, iOl, 414, 420, 422, 432, 445, 451, 
458, 468, 469, 470, 480, 481, 492. 

TI, 24, 256, 282, 411, 412. 

I^early all these passages refer to the years 516 and 517 a.h., 
only four to dates previous and none later. Ibn el 
Ma’mun’s father was in power 515-519 a.h. His work 
was probably an elaborate chronicle chiefly relating to 
that period. 

Imam Manhali Bit aha esh Shlrdzi Jaldl ed Dm. M. I, 371. Verse. 
Marhun el Hindi. (Sahib Banah.) I, 182. 

Marzuq es Sadaji. Abdullah ibn. Circ, 170 a.h. I, 162. 

Ahu Ma^shar. I, 253. f 272 a.h. The astronomer. 

El MasThi. Misprint for Musabbihi. 

MMassah. ?W.A. 75. I, 120. 

EL MAS^CTDI. t 34'^ or '^46 a.h. W. 119. 

Boohs, (a) Akhbar ez Zaman. I, 185. 

(5) Muruj ed Dahab. I, 494. 

I, 26, 28, 50, 72, 148, 159, 171, 185, 187, 233, 236, 240, 
247, 265, 494. 

Mawardi. Abu d Hasan ^Ali ibn M. ibn Habib. I, 91. 
t 450 A.H. H.K. 

Book. El Ahkam es Sultaniyah. I, 97. 

I, 91, 97. 

Mu’arriW en Nubah. v. Aswani, 1, 192. 

* Sliihammad ibn Abi Ya^qub el Katib. I, 326. 

“Haddatb,^^ 292 a.h. 

Mujahid. I, 161. 

El Mundiri. El Hatiz 'Abd el ‘Azim. I, 217. f 656* W. ,342. 
Muqatil. ^150, A.H. K. II> 112. 1, 161- 
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Mvm ihn M. ihn Yahya. II, 278. ' 

Author of Sirat M. ibn Qala’un (q v.). 

KL MUSABBIHl. El Amir el Mutttar ‘Izz el Mulk ibn ‘Ubaid 
’illah ibn Ah. ibn Ismael ibn ‘Abd el ‘Aziz. I, 387. 1420 a.h. 

W. 181. 

Book. “ Ta’rlkhuh,’’ I, 265, and IVi'ikhuhu’l Kabir, I, 387. 
W. 181-1. 

I, 171, 181, 207, 265, 387, 389, 408, 451, 457, 458, 465, 
467, 494. 

II, 4, 5, 14, 20, 28, 143, 145, 195, 280, 282. 

He was in the service of the Khalifs of Cairo 398-420 a.h. 
The dates of the events for which he is cited lie between 
395 and 415 a.h., only three earlier and none later. 

IBN ’EL MUTAUWAJ. El Qadi ’r Ea’is Taj ’ed Din M. ibn 
‘Abd ’el Wahhab ’ez Zubairi. I, 342. f 730 a.h. W. 397. 
Book. Iqaz el Muta gh affil. I, 5. 

I, 5, 286, 288, 298, 331, 342, 344, 345, 346. 

II, 86, 114, 153, 155, 158, 184, 197, 253, 282, 298, 303, 
409, 429. 

Almost all these passages refer to Misr, i.e. Old Cairo, none 
to El Qahirah. All of them are arcbseological. 

Ibn Muyassar. f Circ. 850 a.h. W. 483 ? This author’s date 
would appear earlier, y. S. II, 132. 

I, 60, 420, 427, 442, 457, 467. 

II, 163, 415. 

The latest date referred to 543 a.h. 

£n Ndhilusi. El Qadi Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman. 

Book. Husn es Si rah fi *ttikhad il Hian bi’l Jazlrah. I, 326. 

Ahu Nadrah. El Ghaffari. I, 22. 

Nafll er Burnt. I, 258. Possibly W.A. 74, f 269 a.h. 

Jhn m Naq^dsh. ^aras ed Din M. f 763 a.h. H.K. I, 305. 

Book. El Thar fi man Mada wa Gbabar. 11, 279. Reference 
dates to 761 a.h. 

Ahu n Nimr. El Warraq. I, 91. 

. Ahu Qabhan ibn Nu‘aim ibn Badr et Tujibi. If, 246. 

Qais ihn Salamah. Abu Mus‘db. II, 246 . Verse. 
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^ QAISARANI. El Murtada Abu M. ^Abd es Salam ibn M. 
ibn el Hasan ibn ^Abd es Salto IBN^ ET TTJWAIR el Misri 
el Katib. I, 386. 

Book, ^^uzhat’ el Muqlatain fi Akhbar 'ed Daulatain. I, 386, 
II, 290. 

I, 49, 386, 409, 413, 420, 422, 425, 440, 443, 444, 455, 461, 
462, 463, 467, 469, 480, 484, 488. 

II, 28, 92, 280, 290. 

It has not been found possible to exactly fix the date of the 
author of this book : he is used chiefly with reference to 
the ceremonies and customs of the Fatiraite Court, of 
which he appears to have given the most detailed account. 
The only dated reference to be found is I, 49, the taking 
of Tyre by the Franks. 

El Qaisi. Abu Abdullah M. ibn ‘Abd er Rahim ibn Sulaiman ibn 
Rab? el ^arnati. 1,161. f560 A.H. H.K. 

Book, Tuhfat el Albab. I, 161. 

I, 135, 161, 240. 

Bl Qali. Abu "Ali (lsma41 ibn El Qasim). f 365 a.h. H.K. 
Book. El Araali. I, 148, 405. 

Qatadah. 1, 23, possibly W. 17. 1 117 a.h, 

Ibn ’el Qifti. f 646 a.h. W. 331, II, 5. 

EL QUpA'I. El Qadi Abu ‘Abdillah M. ibn Saltoah. f 454 or 
457 A.H. W. 199. 

Book. El Muhtar, etc. I, 5. W. 199—1. 

I, 5, 122, 125, 206, 207, 230, 247, 287, 298, 330, 331, 343, 
344, 346. 

FI, 137, 142, 146. 161. 178, 248, 251, 253. 255, 370, 436, 
445, 455. 

Qudtoah ibn Ja'far. f 377 a.h. I, 258. 

Book. Kitab el Kharaj. I, 258. 

El Qurtubi. I, 485. Too vague to identify. Ta’rikhuh, v. II, 181. 

Bl Qushairi. El XJstad Abu’l Qasim ‘Abd ’el Karim ibn Hawazin. 
t 514 A.H. K.l/sOO. n, 414. 

Ibn Qutaibah. W. 73. f 270 or 276 a.h. I, 7. 

Ibn er Rafiq. Ibrahim. Circ. 400 a.h. 

Book, Ta’rlkhuh. II, 154. 
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Er SasMq, Ibrahim ibn ’el Qasim. f 456 a.h. v. H.K. 
‘^^Umdah.” I, 370. 

Ibn Rudwan. Abu ’1 Hasan ‘Ali t Tabib. f 453 a.h, W.A. 138. 
I, 42, 247, 268, 339, 365. 

On hygienic matters. 

Er Rusab. II, 143. Verse. 

Ibn es Sd^dti, Baba ed Din Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali. f 604 a.h. K. 1, 363. 
II, 144. Verse. 

Es Sabi. Abu’l Hasan Hilal ibn Muhsin. f 448 a.h. K. II, 202. 
277. 

Ee Safadi. ^alll ibn Aibak. f 764 a.h. W". 423. II, 35, 429. 
Ihn Saht M. el Ahwal. I, 188. 

Es Sa‘xd. El Qadi. '^iqat ’el ^iqat Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
‘tJtbman, etc. I, 275. Living 580 a.h. II, 460. 

Booh, El Minhaj fi *Ilm el ^^araj. I, 247, 275. II, 460. 

IBN SAID, t 685 A.H. W. 353. 

Booh, {a) El Mugbrib, I, 230. (5) El Muhalla, II, 181. 

I, 211, 230, 287, 288, 341. 

II, 28, 155, 161, 183, 444, 459. 

Sa^id ihi Juhair. f 95 a.h. K. I, 205. I, 23. 

SaHd ibn el Mmaiyib. f 91 a.h. K. I, 206. I. 23, 284. 

8a*td ibn el Qdss, I, 323. Verses. 

Saif ihn ’‘Umar, I, 163. 

Jhn ^es Sairafi. M. ibn Manjab. II, 5, 436. 

Ibn Saiyid en Nas. f 734 a.h. AV. 400. II, 414. 

Ibn Salam. Abu Abdillab ’el Qasim. I, 97. 

Booh. Kitab el Amwal. I, 97. 

Abu Salt. Umaiyah ibn 'Abd ’el ^Azlz. f 529 a.h. 1, 15. W. 237. 
i, 15, 135, 485. 

II, 154, 155. 

Booh. Er Risalat ’el Misrlyah. I, 15. AV. 237-1. 
mh Shashi, f D>3 a.h. K. I, 244. II, 270, 

Esb Sbabusti. Abu ’1 Hasan ‘Ali ibn M. f 388 a.h. W. 153. 
Book. Kitab ed Diyarat. W. 153. 1. II, 502. 

TI, 502, 503, 504, 510. 

^araf ed Bin ihn Abi ’/ Qasim. II, 88. Verbal. 

^ara/’ed Bln Abn 7 * Abbas Ahmad. Circ. 650 a.h. II, 26. 
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Slhawaihi. f ISOa.h. K. I, 385. I, 190. 

Urn Sidah, II, 2, 1 17, 129, 144, etc. (frequent references). |458 a.h. 
Book. El Muhkam. v, H.K. A dictionary. 

IJm Sind. Abu ‘Ali. f 428 a.h. W.A. 128. I, 61. 

Es Suhrawardi. ^ihab ’ed Din Abu Hafs ‘Umar ibn M. II, 414, 
427. 1 632 A.H. H.K. 

Book. ‘Awarif el Ma‘arif. 11,427. 

Bt Tabari. Abu Ja‘far M. ibn Jarir, f 310 a.h. W. 94. 

I, 23, 257, 408. 

Book. “Tafslruh.’^ I, 23. = Jami el Bayan. I, 134. 

Ibn Abi Tahir. Abu’l Husain ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad. I, 273. 
Book. Akhbar el Mu‘tadid. I, 273. 

I, 273, 275. 

? Possibly a son of, W. 78, who died 280 a.h. 

Ahu TdMr. El Hafiz es Silafi. f 576 a.h. W. 268. II, 203. 

AbaH Tahir. El Qadi ’1 Makin Isma‘ll ibn Salamah. Circ. 530 a. h. 
II, 448. 

Ibn Abi Taiy. t630 a.h. W. 316. I, 409, 443, 457. 

Bt Taiyihi. Shams ed Din. II, 499. f 717 a.h. 

Ibn Taswaih, M. I, 325. Verses. 

Ibn 'nabit. Abu Bakr el Hafiz el Khatib. I, 206. 

Ibn et Tuwair. v. El Qaisarani. 

Ibn ^Ufair. f 226 a.h. S. t, 168. I, 79, 118. 

'‘Umar ibn Maimun. I, 26. 

El ^Umari. Shihab ed Din Ahmad ibn Muhyi ’d Din Yahya ibn 
FadlUlah. Katib es Sirr. t^dSA.n. W. 411. 1,370. 

IbnWahh. f 197 a.h. ? S. I, 165. 11,259. 

Wahb ibn Munabbih. f 110 a.h. W. 16. I, 23. 

“ Wakil abh” ‘Amr ibn Zanki, etc. (verbal). I, 236. Contemp. 
El Waqidi. f 207 a.h. W. 43. I, 183. II, 362. 

IBN WASIF ^AH. Ibrahim el Katib. I, 111. K1 Usta^. 
II, 140. Circ. 600 a.h. W. 373, etc. 

Booh. Akhbar Misr wa ‘Aja ibiha, I, 111. 

I, 111, 124, 129, 135, 141, 175, 176, 182, 210, 213, 232, 
237, 239, 240, 241, 268, 346, 
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II, 140, 177, 480, 481. 

All on pre-Islamic history of Egypt, and apparently quite 
fabulous. 

El Yaghfiiuri, Yusuf ibn Ah. ibn Mahmud ibn Ah. el Asadi. 
('673 A.H. II, 87, 183. 

A contemporary of El Malik es Salih. 

Yahya ibn Bulcair. 1, 40. 

Yahyn ibn ^U^man. I, 211. Circ. 570 a. h. 

Yolbu gh a es Sahmi, I, 224. Verbal, 

El Yamani. Possibly W. 263. f569A.H. I, 206. II, 161. 

Ya^qub ibn Nu^man el Qddi. Qadi Bulghar. (Through El Qaifii.) 
I, 161. 

El Ya^quhi, Circ. 270 a.h. I, 211, 247. 

Yaqut. 1 626 A.H. W. 310. 

Book, El Mushtarik, II, 23, 28, 130, 504, 509. 

Yatid ibn Abi Habib, f 128 a.h. S. I, 163. 1,210. 11, 177. 

IBN YtJNTJS. Abu Sa*id *Abd er Rahman ibn Ahmad. I, 23. 
f 347 A.H. W. 121. 

Books. Ta’rTyi el Ghuraba. II, 114. W. 121-2. 

(J) Ta’ril^Misr. I, 108. W. 121-2. 

I, 23, 108, 332, 489. 

II, 114, 123, 137, 163, 177, 332, 334. 

Zafir el Haddad, f ^29 a.h. K. I, 241 . I, 485. The poet. 

IBN ‘ABB ’EZ ZAHIR. El Qadi ’r Ra’Is Muhyi ’d Dm ‘Abdullah 
er Rauhi el Katib. I, 388. f 692 a.h. W. 366. 

Books, {a) Er Raudat ’el BahTyah ’oz Zahirah, etc. I, 5. 
W. 366, 1- 

{b) Sirat ez Zahir [Baibars]. II, 275. W. 366, 2. 
(<?) Tama’im el Hama’im. II, 231. 

I, 5, 381, 384, 388, 404, 408, 438, 458, 460, 462, 468, 470, 
480, 481, 487. 

II, 4, 5, 8, 12, 13, 16, 20, 21, 25, 86, 87, 92, 102, 114, 144, 
204, 231, 368, 411, 436. 

Nearly all archaeological, on Cairo. 

Zaid ibn Aslam, I, 26. v. Aslam. 

Ahu Zahm, I, 23. 
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Zahid el ^Ulama. Abu Sa‘id Mansur ibn ‘Isa. II, 405. 

Zatn ed Din Aha ^Ahdillak M, ibn Abu Baler ibn "Ahd el Qadir 'el 
Hanafi. II, 25. 

Contemporary of Maq. 

Zaki ed Din. El Husain. I, 368. ('ire, 762 a.h. 

IBN ZULAQ. El Faqlh Abu M. el Hasan ibn Ibrahim, I, 385. 
t387 A.H. W. 151. 

Books, (a) Sirat el Ikhshid. II, 25. 

[h) Sirat el Mu‘izz. I, 385. 

(c) Tatimmat Umara Misr. II, 25. W. 151-3. 

I, 386, 389, 430, 451. 470, 493. 

II, 25. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF TITLES. 

El AgBani. (El Isbah^i.) 

El Ahkam es Sultamyah. (El Mawardi.) 

El ‘Ain. (Khalil ibn Ahmad.) 

Aja’ib el Binyan. (Ibn Khurdadbah.) 

See II, 151. The book with this title may be by another author. 
Akhbar Bani el Magliribi (anon. II, 459). 

Akhbar Makkah. (ElFakihi.) 

Akhbar Mi§r wa Aja'ibiha. (Ibn Wasif Shah.) 

Aj^bar el MuTadid. (Ibn Abi Tahir.) 

Akhbar en Nubah. (El Aswani.) 

Akhbar ez Zaman. (El Mas‘udi.) 

Alf Lailah wa lailah. 1, 485. II, 181. 

El Amali. (El Qali.) 

El Amwal. (Ibn Salam.) 

El Athar ’el Baqiyah. (El Biruni.) 

A‘y^ el Furs. (El Isfahani.) 

El Bazuri. v, Sirat ’el. 

Ed Dakha’ir wa ’t TuhaL (Anon. v. S. II, 123, Possibly 
Mujalla ibn JamP, fl. 549 a.h., is the author.) v. 1, 416, 417. 
Dimj at. v. Ta’rikh. 

Ed Diyarat. (Esh Shabusti.) 
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Fada’il Misr. (Ibn ^el Kindi.) 

Futuh Misr. (Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam.) 

El Ghuraba. (Ibn Yunus.) 

Husn es Sirah fi ’ttikhad il Hisn bil Jazirah. (En Nabulusi.) 

El ‘Ibar flman Mada wa Ghabar. (Ibn en Haqqash.) 

El I^^hid. V. Sirat. 

El Iklil. (El Hamdani.) 

Iqaz el Muta gh affil. (Ibn el Mutauwaj.) 

El Jambarab. (Ibn Duraid. Philol.) 

Jami‘ el Bayan. (Et Tabari.) 

El Jauhar el Makaun. (El JauwanT.) 

El Jund el ^Arabi. (El Kindi.) 

El !^araj. (Ibn Qudtoab.) 

El ;^unduq. (El Kindi.) 

Mafatib el ‘Ulum. (El Balkhi.) 

Makkab. v. Akbbar. 

El Masalik. (Ibn Kburdadbab.) 

Masjid Abl er Bay ah. (El Kindi.) 

El Mawali. (El Kindi.) 

El Minbaj fi Tim el Kbaraj. ((El Qadi) ’es Sa‘Td.) 

El Mu gb rib. (Ibn Sa‘id.) 

El Muballa. (Ibn Sa‘id.) 

Muhammad ibn Qala’un. v. Sirat. 

El Muhkam. (Ibn SIdah.) 

El Mu'izz. y. Sirat. 

El Mukhtar. (El Quda4.) 

Mutttasar TarTkh ibn el Ma*mun. 

El Mulbamat el Mansubab ila ibn el ‘Arabi. 

Miiruj ed Dabab. (El Mas'udi.) 

El Musbtarik. (Yaqut.) 

Mutajaddidat el Hawaditb. (El (Qadi ’1) FadU.) 

En Kibr^. (Ibn Dihyab.) 

En Naqt. (El Jauwani.) 

Nasirlyab. r. E«; Sirat en. 
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Nubah.. V, Akhbar en. 

Nuzhat el Muqlatain. (El Qaisarani.) 

Er Raudat el BaMyat ez Zabirah. (Ibn ‘Abd ez Zabir.) 
Rihlat ibn Jubair. (Ibn Jubair.) 

Risalat el Hadrami. 

Er Rishat el Misriyab. (Abu Salt.) 

Sana ’1 Barq esb Shtoi. (El ‘Imad.) 

Es Sawanih el Adablyab. (Abu ’1 Hasan b. M.) 

Sirat el Bazuri. (Anon.) 

Sirat el Ikhshid. (Ibn Zulaq.) 

Sirat M. ibn Qala'un. (Musa ibn M.) 

Sirat el Mu‘izz. (Ibn Zulaq.) 

Es Sirat en Nasiriyab =? M. ibn Qala’un. 

Sirat et Tulunlyab. (Anon.) 

Sirat ez Zabirlyab. (? ‘Abd ez Zabir.) 

Tafsir. (Ibn ‘Atiyab.) 

Tafsir. (Et Tabari.) 

Et Tali‘ es Sand. (El Adfuwi.) 

Ta’ri^. Ibn el Bata ihi. (Ibn el Ma’mun el Bata'ihi.) 
Ta^rlkb. Bima^q. (Ibn Asakir.) 

Ta*rikh. Bimyat. (Anon.) 

Ta’rl^. Misr. (Ibn Yunus.) 

Ta’ rlkb el Musabbibi. 

Ta^iikb el Musabbibi el Kabir. 

Ta’ritt el Qurtubi. 

Ta^rlkb ibn Rafiq. 

Ta*rlkb es Sa‘id. (El Adfuwi.) 

Tatimmat TJmara Misr. (Ibn Zulaq.) 

Tuhfat el Albab. (El Qaisi.) 

El IJmara. (El Kindi.) 

Zahirlyah. v. Es Sirah ez. 


The following is the sequence of El Maqrizi's principal 
authorities ; Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam, t 257 a.h., El Mas'udi. 
1 346 A.H., Ibn Yunus, 1 347 a.h., and El Kindi, 1 350 a.h. i i 
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Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam and Ibn Yunus supply nearly all that 
he tells us of the conquest* and early history of Egypt. It 
is they who appear to have collected the sayings of the early 
tradition! sts.’ El Mas‘udi^s information is in great part 
geographical, and that of El Kindi chiefly topographical, 
relating to Fus^t. 

Besides these there is the anonymous life of Ibn Tulfin, 
which may reasonably be assumed to be by a contemporary 
of that prince (f 270 a.h.) : if so, he is one of the earliest 
authorities on Egyptian history. El MaqrTzi has taken 
a good deal from it. 

Coming to the Fatimite period, we have Ibn Zulaq, 
t387A.H., El MusabbiM, f 420 a.h., El Quda*i, f 457 a.h., 
the anonymous author of Sirat 'el Baziiri, of about the same 
date, Ibn el Ma'mun, who probably wrote about 520 a.h., 
and finally El Jauwani, who was alive in 570 a.h., but who 
speaks of events he witnessed in 539 a.h., thus enabling us 
to fix his period pretty closely. 

Both El Musabbihi and Ibn el Ma’mun, being in high 
oflBces of state, were exceptionally situated as regards 
information ; their works, besides those of Ibn Zulaq, were 
doubtless in great part minutely detailed chronicles of their 
own times, but there is a gap between about 450 a.h. 
and 490 a.h. for which information seems meagre. This 
corroborates the statement of Hajji Khalifah to this efiect : 
there is apparently no complete detailed record of the great 
famine of 460-466 a.h., nor of the vizierate of Badr and 
his son El Afdal, written by a contemporary, or, at any rate, 
El Maqrizi does not seem to have known of one. The works 
of El Qudafi and El JauwanI were archseological, referring 
to Cairo and Fus^t. 

For the observances of the Fatimite Court, their govern- 
ment, and other details of the kind, El Maqrizi appears to 
chiefly use El Qaisarani, besides a book called Ed Dakha'ir 
wa 't Tuhaf, which may date from the seventh century of the 
Hijrah, so that in general it would seem that his remarks on 
these subjects were taken from authors living a considerable 
time after the Fatimite period. 
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After this comes El Qadi ’I Fadil, f 596 a.h., from whom 
much has been taken, nearly all relating to matters of 
which he had personal knowledge ; then Ibn ‘Abd ez Zahir, 
t 692 A.H., and Ibn el Mutauwaj, t 730 a.h. The last- 
mentioned relates almost exclusively to Misr, i.e. Old 
Cairo, and all three are mostly referred to on questions 
of topography. Ibn el Mutauwaj is the last author of 
importance frequently quoted by El Maqrizi, who does not 
really give us very much detailed history of the Aiyubite 
and Maraluke period in El Khitat. The works of nearly 
all the authors mentioned in the foregoing have now been 
lost, either wholly or for the most part, hut from the 
frequent quotations that are made from them in El Khi^t, 
it is fair to suppose that its author had access to them all. 

In addition to these the remarks of Ibn Sa‘id, f 685 a.h., 
are amusing, besides being interesting, as the impressions 
of a stranger visiting a foreign country. These, too, would 
probably have been lost to us without El Maqrizi’s inter- 
vention, and, when we consider the enormous labour that 
he must have spent upon his book, and how much he has 
preserved to us, we can realize the extent of the service 
which he has rendered to the history of Egypt. 
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Akt. VU. — Note OH the Languages spoheu between the Assam 
Valley and Tibet. By Sten Konow, of the TJni versify 
of Christiania, Norway. 

The mountainous region between the Assam Valley and 
Tibet, from Bhutan in the west to the Brahmaputra in the 
east, is inhabited by a series of tribes which are all of 
Tibeto-Burman stock. 

Beginning from the west, they are the Akas, the Daflas, 
the Abor-Miris, and the various Mishmi tribes, viz., Chuli- 
kata, Digaru, and Miju Mishmi. 

Our chief sources for the knowledge of the dialects spoken 
by these tribes are as follows : — 

Hesselmeyer, C. H . — The SiU Tribea of the Northeru Teontier of Assam. 
Journal ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxvii, pt. 2, 1868, 
pp. 192 ff. 

Anderson, J. D. — A short Vocabulary of the Aka Lanymge. Shillong, 1896. 
Hobinson, Wm . — iJotes on the Dophlds and the Feeidiarities of their Language. 

Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xx, 1852, pp. 126 £f. 
Hamilton, K. C. — An Outline Granunar of the Bujla Language as spoken by 
the Tribes immediately south of the Apa Tanang Country. Shillong, 1900. 
Hobinson, William. — Notes on the Latiguages spoken by the various tribes 
inhabiting the Valley of A sam and its mountain confines. Journal of the 
Asiatic Societrv^ of Bengal, vol. xviii, pt. 1, 1849, pp. 183 ff. 

Heedham, J. F . — Outline Grammar of the Shadywng Miri Language as spoken 
by the Miris of that Clan residing in the Neiqhhonrhood of Sadiya^ 
Shillong, 1886. 

Hobinson, W. — Notes on the Languages spoken by the Mi-Shmts. Journal ot 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxiv, 1856, pp. 307 ff. 

Campbell, George. — Specimens of Languages of India Calcutta, 

1874, pp. 239 ff. 

Hoedham, J, F. — A few Dxgdro (Tdroan)y fMijiiJ (M')uJ, and Txbetian words 
collected during a trip to Fima and back in Feecinbch'^ 1S85, and January^ 
1886. [Shillong,] 

The dialects in question may convenieutly be classed 
together as the North Assam Group of Tibeto-Burman 
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languages, and in the remarks which follow I shall try to 
throw some light on their relation to each other and to 
connected forms of speech. 

The dialects spoken by the Daflas and the Abor-Miris 
are closely related to each other, and their vocabulary, to 
some extent, agrees with that of Mishmi. Aka, on the other 
hand, has a different and very peculiar appearance. Strange 
and radical phonetical laws have been at work in that 
dialect, and it is, in most cases, very dijfficiilt to compare 
it with other Tibeto-Burman languages. The grammatical 
structure, however, is exactly the same as in the languages 
of the surrounding tribes, and there is also a considerable 
number of words which can be traced in other Tibeto- 
Burman languages. Thus, Aka Dafla a-^o, father ; Aka 
d-nly Dafla an, mother ; Aka dngd-sd, Meithei angang and 
ma-chd, child; Aka nyti, Kuki-Chin nai and younger 
brother or sister; Aka lu, Tibetan hlo, LushS lung, mind; 
Aka e-nyi, Dafla a-nyi, eye ; Aka niisu, Tibetan sna, nose ; 
Aka khie, Tibetan mgo, Burmese khaung, head ; Aka khe^-chu, 
Burmese chharh, hair of head; Aka nii, Tibetan me, fire; 
Aka Tibetan chhu, water ; Aka jti, Singpho jan, sun ; 
Aka cchz, Tibetan Tn, fish ; Aka tsdu, Tibetan za-ha, Burmese 
tnd, eat ; Aka thu, Tibetan a-thung-ha, Dafla tu, drink ; Aka 
jiy Dafla yi, give; Aka Idu, Meithei Ida, take; and so forth. 

All the dialects in question agree in some points. The 
differences between them, on the other hand, are considerable, 
and they do not form a distinct linguistic group. They 
have been classed together because they are all intermediary 
between Tibetan and the Assam - Burmese languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family, and because the tribes speaking 
them are found in the same locality. The group, therefore, 
is both a geographical and a linguistic one. 

In order to understand the position of these dialects and 
their relation to other Tibeto-Burman languages it will be 
‘ necessary to go into details. It is, however, diflScult to do 
so, because our knowledge of them, and especially of Aka 
and Mishmi, is very limited. The remarks which follow 
,are therefore given with every reserve. Their reliability 
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is dependent on the trustworthiness of our materials. They 
do not extend to the whole grammatical structure, because 
a comparison of the various dialects would, in many cases, 
be uncertain. I have confined myself to some remarks on 
the numerals, the personal pronouns, and a few grammatical 
features. 

The first five numerals are : — 



Aka. 

Dafla. 

Miri. 

i Chulikata. 

Di^ani. 

Miju. 

Oue . . 


okli'iu 

a-kn^ if-ti'i 

j o-khv 

e-kh'uHf 

ko-itto. 

TTr(» . . 

kb hi 


ii-nyl 

1 kd-ih 

kd^ifbip 

I'd-nlny. 

Three... 

tzh 

ff-Oitf 


1 kd-'^h 

ld’‘Sdny 

kd - sdtii . 

Four ... 

pft-n 


d^ljl 

1 kd-ppi 

kd-prvi 

: katn-bnn. 

Fiv4‘ . . . 

■potn 


H-nyit 

i nid-ngd 

nul-nyd 

lif-lllU. 


One . — The forms in Dafla, Chulikata, and Digaru are 
practically identical. Aka a corresponds to Miri a-ka, 
Meithei a-ma, Kachin (d-ma, etc. Miju ko-mb perhaps 
corresponds to the forms occurring in the other Mishmi 
dialects and Dafl«a. The final mb must be compared with 
ma in Meithei a-md, Kachin al-md, etc. 

Tivo.—hkvi ks/ri is probably derived from Jdd; compare 
Aka chkl, Tibetan fish. The prefix k is identical with 
Mishmi Xy7, and corresponds to Tibetan g in gms^ two. DafliT 
and Miri use a prefix d like many Central and Eastern 
Naga dialects. 

Tkree.—Kkhmi, and probably also Aka, have a prefix kd 
corresponding to g in Tibetan gimmy three. Dafla and Miri 
prefix a. Compare *Two.^ 

Four . — All dialects apparently contain a numeral U or ri 
with a suffix pa or />, corresponding to h in Tibetan 6s/, four; 
fa in Lepcha ; h and hi in the Bodo languages ; ha and pu 
in many Nagil dialects, and pa in Kuki-Chin. To this }> 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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Misbmi prefixes ka or kam. The numeral U or W also occurs 
in Lepcba and most Assam-Burmese languages, while Tibetan 
has zi. 

Five, — iVIiju ka-llin seems to correspond to Tibetan Inga 
with ka prefixed. Aka pom is probably derived from pa-nga. 
The prefix pa has already been mentioned with ‘ Four.’ Md 
in Ohulikata and Digaru md-ngd, five, corresponds to the 
prefix ma in the numeral ‘five' in Kachin, ileithei, Lhotu, 
Miklai, Thukumi, and most Naga-Bodo dialects. 

The higiier numerals, twenty, thirty, etc., are formed by 
prefixing ‘ two,' ‘ three,' and so on to the numeral ‘ ten ' in 
Aka and Mishmi, while Dafla and Miri suffix the multiplier 
after the pattern ‘ tens-two,’ ‘ tens-three/ etc. Tibdt^, 
Kachin, B urmese, Mikir, and other dialects agree with Aka 
,and Mishmi, while Lepclia, the Kuki-Chin, and most Naga 
languages form their higher numerals in the same way as 
Dafla and Miri. 

Generic prefixes are used with numerals in the Bodo 
languages, some Naga dialects such as Mikir and Empeo, 
and the Kuki-Ohin group. They are also used in Dafla and 
Miri. Cortipare the generic suffixes in Burmese. Mishmi, 
and probably also Aka, agree with Tibetan where the 
numerals are used without such qualifying affixes. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that the numerals 
in Aka and Mishmi are more closely connected with those 
usual in Tibetan than the forms occurring in Dafla and Miri. 
These latter dialects in important points agree with the 
Bodo, Naga, and Kuki*Chin Lniguages. All dialects in 
question agree with the Assam-Burmese languages in the 
form of the numeral ‘four.' 

I now turn to the personal pronoun I. Aka, Dafla, Miri, 
imd Chulikata have forms which are identical with or 
derived from Tibetan and Burmese yiga. The Digaru 
pronoun ha, I, is probably derived from the same form. 
Compare Meithei ai and Khoirao hai. It is probable that 
the forms beginning with h are due to au aspiration of the 
initial ng, corresponding to the aspirated pronunciation of 
soft consonants in Eastern Tibet, A strong aspiration might 
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well supersede the rest of the consonant in the pronunciation. 
A similar interchange between ng and h occurs in dialects 
of Kharai. Miju hi corresponds to kei in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. It is probably derived from nga, ngha ; compare 
Kacihin ngai. This derivation is based on the supposition 
that an aspirated ng might become gh and, farther, A\ 
Compare the aspirated soft consonants in Eastern Tibet, 
which can scarcely be distinguished from the corresponding 
hard sounds. In the same way we find Angami ho corre- 
sponding to Ao ngo^ fish. 

Thou. — Daflii, Miri, and Mishmi have the forms na and 
nya^ corresponding to Angara! no and similar forms in many 
Assam-Burraese languages. Aka ha seems to correspond 
to hd in Sir George Campbeirs Hati Garya. 

The personal pronouns of the third person differ in most 
dialects. All forms are originally demonstrative pronouns, 
and corresponding ones are found in the neiglibouring 
languages. Thus, Miri and Dafla hut corresponds to il, 
he, and similar forms in Bodo, po in Angami, etc. ; Aka I 
and e, and Digiiru e to a, that, in Tibetan and other con- 
nected forms of speech ; Dafla mu to md in the Kuki-Chin 
dialects; Digaru he to he, this, in Lushei and connected 
languages ; and Mlju ice to Garo ue, Arung wi, he, etc. 

We shall now proceed to make some remarks on the 
formation and inflection of words. 

A vocalic prefix which occurs in various forms such as 
a, /, 0, and u, is apparently used in all dialects, perhaps 
with the exception of Miju. It is not, like the Burmese 
prefix a, used to form nouns of action from verbs, but is 
very common before nouns, and also before adjectives, 
apparently without adding anything to the meaning. It 
is probably identical with the prefix a in Naga and Kuki- 
Chin languages, in Lepcha, and in Tibetan words such as 
'a-pha, father; 'a-ma, mother. In Aka it is identical in 
form with the personal pronoun of the third person, and 
it is perhaps originally a pronominal prefix. 

Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi also use a prefix ka before 
adjectives, as do also the Bodo, Kaga, and Kachin languages. 
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Gender is distinguished in the same way as in all connected 
languages by using separate words or adding suffixes. Many 
of the suffixes of gender are identical with those occurring 
in neighbouring dialects. Thus, the usual male suffix is 
pa or corresponding to Tibetan pci and po and similar 
forms in most Tibeto-Burman languages. The forms me 
and icai in Mishmi correspond to Kachin ica and the pro- 
nunciation of ha as wci after vowels in Tibetan. 

It is of interest to note that Dafla and Miri repeat the 
names of animals, or the last syllable of them, before 
the suffixes of gender. The same principle also prevails in 
Kachin. 

The genitive is formed by prefixing the governed to the 
governing noun. Aka often repeats the governed noun b}’ 
means of a possessive pronoun prefixed to the governing 
one. The same principle largely prevails in the Kuki-Chiu 
languages. Dafla and Miri possess a genitive suffix ka, 
corresponding to Tibetan kiji, Meithei eji, etc. The same 
dialects form their locative by adding a suffix la, which is 
identical with the Tibetan dative suflix la. 

The suffix of the comparative in Dafla and Miri is yd, 
which corresponds to yb and zb in many Kuki-Chin dialects. 

With regard to the inflection of verbs, it is of importance 
to note that all dialects, perhaps with the exception of 
Miju, use the same verb substantive in the formation of 
a periphrastic present. The various forms of this verb all 
correspond to Tibetan a -(lag- pa, which is used in the 
same way. 

Miri, and to some extent also Dafla, agree with Mikir in 
the formation of the future, the suffixes ye and pi'i in Miri 
corresponding to Mikir jl and pb. Compare also the suffixes 
of the infinitive of purpose ye in Angami and pJni in Burmese, 
etc. Miri, and apparently also Digaru, often use different 
suffixes in the negative future, as is also the case in Angami. 
The suffix of the negative future in Miri is eje, which is 
used with a simple future sense in Digiiru, while Miju yii 
probably corresponds to Miri yt. This latter suffix is 
perhaps also connected with nye in Aka. Compare the 
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suffix nhia which forms a future of doubt in An garni, and 
the future suffix nyi in Serna, etc. 

The suffixes of the conjunctive participle are na and la 
or similar forms in Aka, Dafla, and Miri, No instances are 
available for Mishmi. Compare Tibetan na and la and 
similar forms in many other connected languages. Compare 
also the Tibetan case suffixes la and na. 

The formation of causatives is only known in Dafla and 
Miri, where the verb ‘ to do,’ ma and respectively, is 
suffixed to the principal verb. Compare the prefixed ma^ 
man, etc., in the Old Kuki dialects. The causative in Aka 
is probably formed in the same way as in Tibetan. Thus, 
in shit, to kill, from dzii^ to die, we find the causative formed 
after the pattern intransitive g, transitive kh. 

The negative particle is md or mdng in all dialects with 
the exception of Digaru, where it is im. This tin is, however, 
probably derived from the same original. The negative is 
prefixed to the verb in Aka and Miju, but mffixed in Dafla, 
Miri, and Digaru, There are no instances available in 
Chulikata. Aka and Mijii agree with Tibetan, Kachin, 
Burmese, Central Naga, etc., while the suffixed negative 
is found in Kuki^Chin, Western Naga, Naga-Bodo, Naga- 
Kuki, and Bodo. The negative particle md is identical 
with Tibetan and Burmese ma. The forms mdng in Miri 
and im in Digaru may perhaps contain this ma prefixed 
to some verb substantive. Compare Tibetan med^pa^ for 
mt-^yod-puy not-to-be. The suffixed negative is perhaps 
derived from a compound verb of this kind. It is, however, 
also possible that the position of the negative in the Tibeto:- 
Burman languages was originally freer than it is now. 

We may note that the usual tense suffixes are often 
dropped in the negative mood, as is also the case in 
Burmese and other connected languages. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that all the 
dialects in question have several points of analogy with 
other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

They agree with Tibetan in the use of the same verb 
substantive in order to form a periphrastic present 
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A prefix a, e, i, etc., is used in the same way as the 
corresponding prefix a in Tibetan and most of the Tiheto- 
Burman languages of Assam, while the peculiar use of 
the prefix a in Kachin and Burmese seems to be foreign 
to them. 

The conjunctive participle is formed by means of the same 
suffixes as in Tibetan and the languages of Assam. 

The numeral ^four* agrees with the forms used in the 
Assam- Burmese languages. 

The prefixes are apparently, to a great extent, full 
syllables, as is the case in the Assam-Burmese languages. 
Our materials are not, however, sufficient for entering into 
this question. 

All these points seem to show that the North Assam 
dialects are intermediary between Tibetan and Burmese, 
or, more correctly, between Tibetan and the Tibeto-Burman 
languages of Assam. 

Their position would be easier to define if we had sufficient 
information regarding the existence of tones. We know 
that several tones exist in Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi, and 
the same is probably the case in Aka. This fact seems to 
show that they are more closely connected with Tibetan 
than with Burmese. The same conclusion must be derived 
from the fact that initial soft consonants occur to a con- 
siderable extent, while they are changed to hard sounds in 
Burmese. 

All the dialects in question differ to a great extent in 
vocabulary. This is especially the case with Aka, while 
the Mishmi dialects in many points agree with Miri and 
Dafla, as will be seen from the comparison of a few words : — 


arrow . 

. Digaru m-pu ; Dafla b-pu. 

blood 

. Mlju m\ Dafla in. 

brother . 

. Digaru na-pn ; Dafla a~hii. 

dark . . 

. Digaru ka-nb-a ; Dafla km. 

die . 

. Digaru hi ; Dafla and Miri bi. 

dog . . 

Digaru ; Dafla 7-Z7; Mine'-/,* 

dream . 

. Digaru yamb ; Dafla yumrid. 



m 


drink 
eat . 
feather 
flower 
hair . 
horn . 
mother 
name 
pig - 
slave . 
snake 
tail . 
tree . 
water 
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. . Digaru turn ; Dafla tu ; Miri fung. 

. . Digaru ; Dafla da; Miri dd, 

. . Digaru am; Dafla 

. . Digaru td~pd ; Dafla oppu, 

, Digaru dhong ; Dafla dum, 

. , Digaru rd ; Dafla a-ru. 

. , Digaru ; Dafla a-ma. 

. . Digaru ; Dafla 

. Digaru ba-H ; Dafla iligi, 

. . Digaru m-po ; Dafla pd. 

. . Digaru tdbd ; Dafla tab ; Miri tdbui, 

. . Digaru la~ming ; Dafla d-mi, 

. Digaru ; Dafla sa??. 

. . Digiiru md-chz ; Dafla ishi 


Such instances might easily be multiplied. They show 
that there are a considerable amount of common words in 
Mishmi and Dafla-Miri. These dialects also agree in the 
use of the prefix ka with adjectives, in the personal pronoun 
of the second person, and other points. Digaru also agrees 
with Dafla and Miri in the use of a suffixed negative, while 
Miju, like Aka, prefixes the negative to the verb. 

The Mishmi dialects cannot, however, be classed as closely 
related to Dafla and Miri. They sometimes also agree with 
Aka as against the central dialects. 

Thus, they use a prefix ka in the numerals ‘two’ and 
‘ three,’ as is also the case in Aka and Tibetan. They form 
the higher numerals as in Tibetan, Kachin, Burmese, etc., 
after the pattern ‘ three-tens,’ and they do not use generic 
prefixes before numerals. 

The Mishmi dialects also, in some points, agree with 
Kachin. Thus, the numeral ‘five’ takes a prefix ma as in 
Kachin, Meithei, and some Naga dialects, and the usual 
prefixes m and n in Mishmi and Kachin are probably 
identical. There is also some connection between them in 
vocabulary- Thus, we find Digaru nd-puy Kachin pMy 
brother; Miju bang^ Kachin m^bdy cloth; Miju and Kachin 
manehuy cow; Miju and Kachin sAd, eat; Miju miy Kachin 
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7ni, eye ; Miju sat, Kachin sat, kill; Miju sii-ldp, Kachin 
lap, leaf; Miju and Kachin kdp, shoot; Mijii laung, Kachin 
nulling, stone ; Miju pJmt, Kachin m^pJiat, vomit ; Miju m^hong, 
Kachin iWhung, wind ; etc. 

The proportion of common words does not, however, appear 
to be great. 

The central dialects, Miri and Dafla, agree with several 
of the neighbouring forms of speech. The reduplication 
of the nouns before the suffixes of gender is also common 
in Kachin. The prefixes before the first numerals are the 
same as those used in some Central and Eastern Naga 
dialects. The formation of the higher numerals is the same 
as in the Kuki-Chin and most Naga languages. Generic 
prefixes with numerals are used in the same way as in the 
Bodo, some Kaga, and the Kuki-Chin languages. Compare 
the generic suffixes in Burmese, The comparative suffix 
is the same as that occurring in sorhe Kuki-Chin languages. 
Some tense suffixes are common to Miri-Dafla and Mikir, 
and so forth. 

The result of the above may be summed up as follows : — 

The dialects in question occupy an intermediate position 
between Tibetan and the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam. 
They agree with Tibetan in important points, but differ in 
others in the same way as the connected languages of Assam 
and Burma. 

We can only account for this relationship by the sup- 
position that the tribes in question were gradually driven 
into their present homes from a locality where the different 
branches of the Tibeto-Burman family were in mutual 
contact. This points to the country about the headwaters 
of the Irawaddy and Chindwin rivers as the locality from 
which the North Assam tribes crossed the Brahmaputra and 
wandered westward to their present habitat. 

The dialects under consideration cannot be considered as 
one distinct group, and we must therefore conclude that the 
immigration into the mountains between the Assam valley 
and Tibet extended over a considerable period, the various 
tribes having crossed the Brahmaputra at different times. 
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The mountainous region which is their home may be 
considered as a backwater that was gradually filled up from 
the great Tibeto-Burman current which, in the course of 
time, split up and flowed into Tibet and Further India. 

The Akas are probably the first immigrants, and have 
lived isolated in their mountains for a considerable time. 
This would account for the strange appearance of their 
vocabulary, and also for the many points of analogy with 
Tibetan. 

The Miris and Daflas must have had intercourse with the 
tribes now known as Kachin, Kuki-Chin, ^faga, and Bodo, 
before they reached their present homes. The Mishmis 
have more affinity to Tibetan, but are also akin to the 
Kachins. The Western Mishmis, the Di^ins, and Chuli- 
katas have also been influenced by their western neighbours, 
the Miris and Daflas, and perhaps also by the TibetO'-Burman 
tribes of Assam. 
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Art. VIII. — Kusindrd, or Kukimgara, and other Buddhist 
Holy Places. By Vincent A. Smith, M,R.A.S., late of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Forty years ago Sir Alexander Cunningham, adopting a hint 
given by Professor H. H. Wilson, identified the Buddhist 
remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District as marking 
the site of Kusinagara, or Kusiuara, the traditional scene of 
the death of Gautama Buddha. 

The discovery in 1875-76 by Mr. Carlleyle among the 
ruins near Kasia of a colossal reciimbent statue of Buddha, 
which corresponded closely with Hiuen Tsiang’s description 
of a similar statue at Kusinagara, seemed to settle the 
question as to the identity of the site.^ Archaeological 
writers, the general public, and Buddhist pilgrims from 
Burma and Ceylon, all agreed in accepting as conclusive 
»8ir Alexander Ounningham^s announcement that the remains 
near Kasia beyond doubt occupied the site of Kusinagara. 
I shared the general belief, and felt no doubts on the subject 
until I made a special inquiry on the spot, and found the 
existing facts at Kasia to be at variance with Cunningham’s 
description and irreconcilable with the accounts of Kusinagara 
given by the Chinese pilgrims. The results of my inquiry 
were published in 1896,- and in the same year the true site 
of the Lumbini Garden, the traditional site of the birth of 
Gautama Buddha, was discovered. My local inquiry proved 
by means of topographical details that the remains near 
Kasia could not possiWy represent Kusinagara as described 

^ Ounmngham : Archaeological Survey Reports?, vols. i, xviii, xxU. 

- “ The Remains near Kasia, in the Gorakhpur District, the Reputed Site 
of Ku^anagaru or Ku 9 inara, the Scene of Ruddha’s Death, by Viucent A. 
Smith, I.C.S., Fellow of the University of Allahabad. Allahabad: Printed at 
the North-Western Provinces and Oadh Government Pre^s. 1S96-, 
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by the Chinese pilgrims.^ The discovery of the true site of 
the Lumbini Garden proved that Kusinagara, which was 
known to lie in a south-easterly direction from the garden, 
could not possibly be represented by the remains near Kasia, 
which lie a little west of south from the garden. 

The irresistible force of the arguments in refutation of 
Cunningham's identification was at once admitted, and, so 
far as I am aware, nobody since 1896 has attempted to 
maintain the correctness of that identification. The purely 
negative result that the remains near Kasiii do not represent 
Kusinagara was thus obtained and accepted, but no progress 
was made in affirmatively determining the position of the 
town which was the scene of Buddha's death. The few 
words, unsupported by argument, in which five years ago 
I indicated my belief as to the probable position of Kusinagara 
could not be expected to command assent. Dr. Hoey has 
since endeavoured to locate Kusinagara in the Saran District, 
far to the south, near the Ganges. The etymological 
foundation of his ingenious arguments, which ignore the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrims, seems to me so insecure 
that I may be excused from the task of detailed criticism.^ 

The question as to the true position of Kusinagara is 
therefore still open, and the problem awaits solution. 
From time to time for seven years past I have devoted 
many hours and much labour to the search for a solution, 
and now publish the results of my investigation because 
there is no immediate prospect of the discovery of additional 
materials on which to form a judgment. I venture to think 
that an approximately^ correct solution of the problem is 
attainable by strict reasoning from the existing materials, 
and that this approximate solution involves the settlement 
of several doubtful points in the itineraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims. 

’ Kusinagara is the form of the name which corresponds best with the Chinese 
notation, and is used by Mr. Takakusu in his translation of I-tsing. Mr. Beal 
transliterates the Chinese as Mr. Giles writes Chu-i-m-ehieh. 

In Pali the dental sibilant alone is used, and the name is invariably given in 
the form Kushi^. 

2 On the Identification of Kusinara, Vaisali, and other places mentioned by 
the Chinese Pilgrims” by^\". Hoey, Tdtt.D., I.C.S. : 1900, vol. Ixix, 

pt I, p. 74. 
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The purpose of my investigation is simply to determine 
the position of the town which was shown in the fifth 
century to Fa-hien and in the seventh century to Hiueu 
Tsiang as being Kusiuagara, the reputed scene of Buddha's 
death. Whether Gautama Buddha really died at that town 
or not is a question beyond my province. I desire merely 
to ascertain the identity of the town visited by the two 
pilgrims, while abstaining from discussion of the authenticity 
of the holy places shown to them by their monkish guides. 

Both pilgrims apparently visited the same place, and it 
is probable that the town shown to Fa-hien as Kusinagaia 
at the beginning of the fifth century is the same as that 
mentioned under the name of Kusinara in the much earlier 
Pall books. Those books certainly preserve a very ancient 
body of tradition, and we may safely believe, on their 
authorit}’, that Gautama Buddha, the Siikya sage, really 
passed away at Kusinara. The presumption is that the 
tradition of Buddha's death remained attached to one spot, 
and until good reason is shown for supposing that the 
traditional locality was shifted, we may assume the identity 
of the Chinese Kusinagara and the Pall Knsinara. 

The itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims give bearings and 
distances from which tlie position of Kusinagara can be 
deduced, whereas the geographical indications given by the 
Pall books are not sufficient to determine the position of 
Kusinara. Therefore, in order to ascertain the position 
of the traditional scene of Buddha's death, it is desirable 
to begin with the detailed accounts of the late Chinese 
pilgrims rather than with the indeterminate indications of 
the early Pali writers, and thus to proceed from the known 
to the miknown. 

Professor Rhys Davids, on the other hand, would ap- 
parently prefer to take the ancient Pall books as the 
starting-point for the investigation, and to treat the Chinese 
records as of secondary importance.^ 

^ [I must be allowed to euter a mild protest aj^uiust this reading- of my view-. 
They are expressed, perhaps not clearly, in the words immediately q^uoted. In 
discussing historically the archoeological remain^ at any ascertained spot the 
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is a pity,” lie observes, “that Indian archaeologists ignore 
the details given in the most ancient records concerning the places 
they attempt to identify. Before writing about Kusinara, it would 
seem almost a matter of course that not only the descriptions of 
a traveller in the seventh century a.d., but also all that can be 
gathered from the words — at least a thousand years older — of the 
Pali Pitakas, should be in the writer’s mind. We there learn from 
MuhaviiL^ga. vi, 34-38,' that the Buddha journeyed along the 
following route: Vesali, Bhaddiya-nagara, Apana, Kusinara, Atuma, 
Savatthi. The contrary route from Savatthi to Vesali is given at 
Sutta Nipata, p. 185. The name of the grove of Sala-trees under 
which the Buddha died is the Upavartina, ^ on the further side of 
the river Hiranyavati’ (' Buddhist Suttas,’ S.B.E., xi, p. 85); and 
the route by which it was reached was Yesfili, Bhandagama, 
Amba-gama, Jambu-gama, Bhogamagara, Pava (these two last also 
mentioned in the same order in the Sutta Xipata, p. 185), and 
across the river Kakuttha to Kusinara (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ pp. 64- 
74, 82). There is no reference in the oldest texts to its being 
a walled town ; it is called a ‘ wattle and daub town, a village in 
the midst of the jungle ’ (ibid., pp. 100, 248). Other references 
are Anguttara, 2. 274 ; Udana, p. 37.” ' 

This criticism would be unanswerable if it were possible, 
independently of the Chinese pilgrims, to identify the rivers 
Kakuttha and Hiranyavati and the various villages named. 
But, unfortunately, the efforts which I have repeatedly made 
to effect these identifications have failed, and at present no 
helpful guidance is to be found in the Pall books. The 
enquirer is therefore forced to rely upon the itineraries of 
the Chinese pilgrims in order to ascertain the position of the 
town Kusinagara visited by them, which was probably 
identical with the Kusinara of the Pali writers. The 


'writer should cotibider all the evidence, and not ignore that preserved in the books. 
I have not <aid, and assuredly do not think, that the evidence afforded by the 
Chinese pilgrims, or any other evidence, is of recondary importance. 

In the attempt to fix open a doubttul site, that of the Chinese is of especial 
value, as it is the Chinese who give bearings and distances. If a book put 
together many centuries before the Chinese writers visited the spot should happen 
al-o (which such books, alas I very seldom do) to give bearings or distances, t^n 
these also should be considered and due weight attached to them, and Mr V'inppnf 
Smith does this.-Rn. D.] . - » mceni 

* “Sacred Books of the East.’* vol. xiii. pp, 121-143 

‘ Oct., mi, p. 920. 
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insignificant village which seems to have existed in the 
time of Gautama Buddha may easily have become a walled 
town in the long interval of about twelve hundred years 
between the death of Buddha and the visit of Hiuen Tsiang, 
who found the town almost deserted and the walls in ruins. 

The Chinese pilgrims give three distinct bearings, with 
distances, for Ku^nagara. These hearings are (1) in an 
easterly direction from the Lumbini Garden ; (2) in a 
north-westerly direction from Vaisali ; and (3) in a north- 
easterly direction from Benares, or the kingdom of Benares. 

The positions of the Lumbini Garden, Vaisali, and Benares 
being now all known with certainty, it would seem at first 
sight that no problem exists, and that the position of 
Kusinagara could be readily determined by drawing three 
lines on a map and noting their point of intersection. 
But, as a matter of fact, the problem exists, and is one of 
considerable complexity. 

The Lumbini Garden is now represented by the mound of 
ruins at Rummindel, which is situated in the Nepalese Tarai, 
about five or six miles nearly due north of Dulha House in 
the BastI District of the North-Western Provinces, and 
approximately in E. long. 83° 20', N. lat. 27° 29'. The spot, 
although not marked on the map, may be easily noted on the 
edge of Sheet 102 of the Indian Atlas, at a distance of about 
four miles north of the frontier and half a mile west of the 
Tilar river, which is marked on the map. 

In a subsequent paper I hope to discuss the remains at and 
near Basar in the MuzafFarpur District of Bihar, which 
occupy the site of Vaisali. These remains lie approximately 
in E. long, 85° 11' and N. lat. 25° 58'. I cannot stop now to 
prove the identity of Basar with Vaisali, and must ask my 
readers to accept the assurance that the identification is 
certain. 

The position of Benares is defined as being in E, long. 
83° 3' 4" and N. lat. 25° 18' 31". Kusinagara, therefore, 
should be sought in an easterly direction from the Lumbini 
Garden, E. long. 83° 20', N. lat. 27° 29' ; north-westerly 
direction from Vaisali (Basar), E. long. 85° 11', N. lat. 
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25° 58' ; north - easterl}’ direction from Benares, E. long. 
83° 3' 4", K lat. 25° 18' 31". 

A glance at the map will show that the Kusinagara of 
the Chinese pilgrims most consequently lie between 84° and 
85° £. long, and 27° and 28° N. lat. The resulting rectangle 
lies to the extent of about three quarters in the hills of 
Hepal, and to the extent of about one quarter in the Camparan 
District of Bihar. The portion of the rectangle which &Ils 
within the limits of the Gorakhpur District is inconsiderable. 
The ruins of Launya^Handangarh (Navandgarh) stand on the 
southern boundary (parallel 27°) of the rectangle, which includes 
the ruins at CanM Ckirh and the towns of Eamnagar and 
Soharia in the Camparan District. The site of Kusinagara 
is therefore either in Nepal, beyond the Somesvar Eange, or 
in the Camparan District at a distance of a few miles from the 
foot of the hills. 


The distances and bearings given by the pilgrims from 
each of the three fixed points, the Lumbini Garden, Vaisali, 
and Benares, will now be examined in order to fix mth 
greater precision the site sought. 

The position of Kusinagara relative to the fixed point 
of the Lumbini Garden is defined as follows by Fa-hien, 
in chapters xxiii and xxiv : — 

“East from Buddha’s birthplace, and at a distance of five 
yojemas, there is a kingdom called Eama.” After describing 
a monastery at the capital the pilgrim continues : “ East from 
here four [leg. tliree] yojanan. there is the place where the heir- 
apparent sent back Chandaka, with his white horse ; and there 
also a tope was erected. Four yqjanas to the east from this, 
(the travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where there is also 
a monastery. Going on twelve yqjanaH, still to the east, they came 
to the city of Kut^anagara.’’ ^ 


1 Legge’s ver&iou. Giles makes the (listaiice trum Rruiui (Lau-mo) to the 
place of Candaka’s return to be three, not four, yojaum. His other distances 
agrwwith Legge’s, but he renders the last clause quoted as “proceedino- 
further twelve yitijm, they arrived at the citv oi Chii-i-na-chieh Beal agrees 
with GU^ in making the distance between Ramagrama and Lan-mo to be 

the last clause, “agaiu going twelve yojanan 
ea^ard, we amve at the town of Kusinagara.’’ He gives the name of 
Ashes^ower to the monument named “Charcoal tope” by Le<^ge and 
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In tabular form Fa-hiea’s itiuerary may be tbus ex- 


pressed : — 

From 

To 

Direction 

Distance 

Lumbini Garden 

Ramagrama 

Easterly 

0 yojanas 

Raraagrama 

Candaka’s return 


3 ' 

Candaka’s return 

Ashes stupa 


4 „ 

Ashes stupa 

Kusinagara 

Total 

)) 

12 „ 

il ” 

Grand total, from Lumbini Garden to 

Kusinagara, 

24 yojanas 


Taking the yojana as equal to about miles, the distance 
from the Lumbiiii Garden to Kusinagara by road was about 
180 English miles. The easterly direction must, of course, 
in accordance with Fa-hien's usual practice, be interpreted 
in a very wide sense, as meaning any direction east of a north 
and south meridian, 

Hiuen Tsiang followed the same route as his predecessor, 
and notes the same stages : — 

From To Direction Distance 


Lumbini Garden 
Raraagrama 
Candaka’s return 

Ashes stujya 


Ramagrama East 200 h or so.^ 

Candaka’s return „ About 100//.- 

Ashes atiipa South-east 180 or 190 

Total 480 or 490 //. 
Kusinagara Korth-east. Not stated 

(“ A dangerous and difficult road 


Ashes pagoda ” by Giles. Eemasat (Laidlay) calls the same monument 
“Tower ot the Charcoal,’^ and agrees with Giles and ISeal in gi'ing three 
yojanas as the distance between Kama and the place of Candaka s return, the 
preponderauee ot authority is, theiefore, in favour of the shorter distance, which 
is also supported by Hiuen Tsiaug's estimate of the distance as iOO equivalent 
to 2 J yojtnias. 

^ “Environ deux cents li” (Julion). The “300 li or so’ of Beal is 
evidently an error. Hiuen Tsiang reckoned 40 h to the yojana. His distance 
and direction, therefore, agree with those of Ka-hien. 

“ 100 /i = 2^ yojanas, roughly equivalent to Fa-hien’s “ 3 yojanas. Hiiien 
Tsiang savs “about lOO 

^ IbO or 190 = about 4 r Fa -hien gives the round number 4. iSote 

the precision of Hiuen Tsiang in direction as compared with his predecessor. 
The deviation to the south-east adds greatly to the distance by road. 

* Here Hiuen Tsiang gives the correct bearing, and ba-hien gives the 
estimated distance. In the time ot Hiuen Tsiang the ditiiculties ot the jouvuey, 
over the hills and through the forests infested by wild beasts, were so great that 

J.B.A.s. 1902. 
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We have thus by a certain and indisputable process 
obtained the result that the two Chinese pilgrims agree in 
placing Kusinara, or Kusinagara, in an easterly direction 
from the Lumbini Garden at an estimated marching distance 
of about 180 English miles, more or less. The later stages lay 
in exceptionally diflBcult country, and were therefore liable to 
be overestimated. In the hills, moreover, experience proves 
that about one-third must be added to the map measurement 
to obtain the distance by road. The actual marching distance 
from the Lumbini Garden to Kusinagara was, therefore, 
probably not more than, say, 160 or 170 miles, and the 
distance measured on the map would be considerably less, 
or, say, 140 to 150 miles, 

1 now proceed to consider the bearings of Kusinagara in 
relation to Vaisali. The evidence presents certain difficulties. 
Fa-hien (Beal, chap, xxiv and xxv) says : — 

** Going south-east twelve yojanm from this place [Kusinagara],' 
we arrive at the spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow 
Buddha to the scene of his i^irvana, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling to go 
back, on which Buddha caused to appear between them and him 
a great and deeply- scarped river, which they could not cross. He 
then left with them his alms -bowl as a memorial, and exhorted 
them to return to their houses. On this they went back and 
erected a stone pillar, on which this account is engraved. 

“ From this, going five yojanas eastward, we arrive at the 
country of Yaisali.’^ ® 

he did not attempt to estimate the distance. But his distance of 480 or 490 li 
from the Lumbiui Garden to the sti/pa of Candaka’s return agrees with b’a-hien\s 
t'stimate of 12 yojtwai<. The earlier pilgrim’s estimate of the distance from 
the Ashes stupa to KuMnagara may. therefore, be accepted as correct. 

* The distance stated, 12 yojanas, is much too short. Remusat and his 
colleagues state it as 20 yojatias < Laidlay’s translation), which figure, aecordino- 
to Beal, is due to a mistranslation. But is it not pos.sib]e that the text used by 
Remusat correctly read “20 yo}anas ” ? Inasmuch as the distance from the 
Aslies stupa to Kusinagara is reckoned as 12 yojmas, and the site of the Ashes 
stnpa (^Lauriya-Xandangarh) is distant about 55 or 56 miles, or 7 to 8 yojanas, 
from Kesariya, which was. acoordinjj to Fa-hien, the scene of the leave-taking, 
the figure 20 is approximately correct. The road from Kusinagara to Vaisali 
passes Lauriya-Xandangarh. 

2 Legge gives “ ten yojanas,*' an absolutely impassible distance. The error is 
evidently in the text used by him. Giles and Remusat agree with Beal in 
stating the distance as “five yojanas,*^ Giles points out that there is no 
authority in the original for the words went back ’’ in BeaTs version. 
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This account places the scene of the Licchavi farewell at 
a distance of about 37 miles north-west from Vahuli, any. 
states that the spot was marked by an inscribed stone pillar. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s account is in some respects very different. 
He says (Beal, ii, 73) : — 

“ Going north-west of the chief city [Yaisali] 50 or 60 we 
come to a great stupa. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e p^o) 
took leave of Buddha. Tathagata having left the city of Vaisali 
on his way to Kusinagara, all the Licchavas, hearing that Buddh'a 
was about to die, accompanied him wailing and lamenting. The 
Lord of the World having observed their fond affection, and [««V3 
as words were useless to calm them, immediately by his spiritual 
power caused to appear a great river with steep sides and deep, 
the waves of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief as they 
were. Then Tathagata left them his pair a [alms-bowl] as a token 
of remembrance. 

“ Two hundred It to the north-west of the city of YaisMi, or 
a little less, is an old and long deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a stUpa, Tliis is the place where Buddha 

dwelt when, in old days he was a Chakravartin 

monarch and called Mahadeva.” 

Both pilgrims relate the one legend, but they assign it to 
different localities. Five yojanas of Fa-hien correspond with 
the “ 200 li, or a little less,’’ of Hiuen Tsiang, and may 
fairly be interpreted as yojanas, or about 30 miles. 
Fa-hien places the leave-taking at this spot, which he 
asserts was marked by an inscribed pillar. Hiuen Tsiang 
places at the same spot the stupa of the ancient Cakravartin 
Raja. A stupa, which is to this day ascribed to a Cakra- 
vartin Raja named Ben, is in existence at Kesariya,* about 
30 miles north-west of the site of Yaisali, but no inscribed 
pillar at this place has yet been discovered. The leave- 
taking is assigned by Hiuen Tsiang to a spot distant 50 or 
60 li, equivalent to about 9 miles, north-west from Yaisali, 

1 The suggestion has been made that the name Kesariya may be equivalent 
Caesarea, and may be an echo of the Roman Caesur (D*Alviella, Ce que 1 Inde 
doit a la Grece,” p. 17, note). This conjecture, which cannot be either proved 
or disproved, is not very probable. 
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marked by a great sfuprr, which also has not been discovered. 
Hiue^ Tsiang was clearly right in locating the traditional 
leave-taking at a spot distant only a few miles from Yaisali. 
Fa-hien may not have traversed the whole road between 
Kusinagara and Vaisali, and probably either misunderstood 
information supplied to him or made a slip in writing up his 
notes. Hiuen Tsiang may have made an excursion from 
Yaisali as far as Kesariya, but he does not seem to have 
travelled tbe road between Kesariya and Kusinairara. He 
went to Kusinagara via the Lurabini Garden, Ramagrama, 
and the Ashes shlpa, and returned through the Gorakhpur 
and Azamgarh Districts to Benares. 

whether Fa-hien personally traversed the Kusinagara- 
Yaisali road or not, his text certainly contains an error, and 
confounds the scene of the leave-taking with the site of tiie 
Oakravartin Raja's stupa. The error may be due to the 
local guides and not to the pilgrim himself. 

With reference to ray theory that Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsiang when describing Kapilavastu were describing different 
places,' this case of the Licchavis' farewell deserves to be 
noted. It is a clear example of a single legend being 
assigned by the two pilgrims to two distinct localities, 
separated from one another by a distance of about 20 miles. 

Cunningham's attempt to explain the discrepancy by 
making out the Oakravartin Raja's stupa, distant 30 miles 
from Yaisali, to have been a memorial monument erected to 
mark the scene of the farewell, which was also commemorated 
by an inscribed pillar “ erected near the home of the 
Licchavis, that is, at Yaisali," does violence to the texts, 
and cannot be accepted as satisfactory. I have no doubt 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s description is, as usual, accurate, and 
that one stupa, about 9 miles from Yaisali, commemorated 
the leave-taking, while another, some 20 miles further on the 
same road, commemorated the Oakravartin Raja. Fa-hien 
may or may not have been correctly informed about the 

' JUa PTpo<^ition of this theory will he found in my Prefatory Note to Babu 
P. C. Mukherji’s ** Keport on Exploi\itious iu the Nepalese Tarai.’^ 
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existence of a stone pillar. But I suspect tliat liis note on 
the subject is due to erroneous informtiiion concerning the 
Asoka pillars along the Valsiili and Kusinagara road. Such 
pillars are known to exist at four places, namely, Bakhira 
(Vaisali), 2 miles north-west ot Basar village; Lauriya- 
Araraj, about 20 miles north-west of Kesariya ; Laurna- 
Nandangarh (Xavandgarh), about 15 miles north-north-west 
of Bettiah ; and Rarhpurwa, situated ‘‘20| miles to the 
north-norfch-east-half-north from Laoriya Naonadgarh 
in longitude 34' E. and latitude 27'' 15' 45" It is 
quite possible that another similar pillar may yet be found 
at Kesariya, and others may be in existence at several other 
points on the road, which has never been thoroughly 
explored. 

Hiuen Tsiang gives no information concerning localities 
between the Cakravartin Raja’s stupa and Kusina^ara, nor 
does he state the distance between the two places. But he 
confirms Fa-hien’s evidence that the road from Vaisali to 
Kusinagara ran north-west for a considerable distance and 
passed Kesariya. From Fa-hien we learn that the distance 
from Kusinagara to Kesariya was estimated as being 12 
yojanas^ or about 90 nailes, Yaisali being 30 miles beyond 
Kesariya, and in a direction between south and east from 
Kusinagara, which therefore, according to this authority, 
was distant from Vaisali about 120 miles by road. 

The bearing of Kusinagara in relation to Benares is stated 
by Hiuen Tsiang only, who, as already noted, returned by 
way of Benares. After describing the other monuments at 
Kusinagara, the pilgrim continues : — 

“ By the side of the place where he [BuddhaJ showed his feet 
is a stupa built by Asoka-iaja. This is the place where the ei»:;ht 
kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone pillar on which 

is written an account of this event To the south-west 

of the relic-dividing stupa, going 200 U or so, we come to a great 
village; here lived a Biahman of eminent wealth and celebrity, 

. . . . Going 500 through the great forest we come to the 

kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (Banaras). 

^ Garrick in Arch. Survey Reports, vol. xsii, p. 51. 
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. “ This country is about 4,000 li in circuit. On the western side 
the capital adjoins the Ganges.’’ 

. i 

The above quotation, except the last clause, is from BeaFs 
translation (ii, 40—44), The last clause is rendered in 
accordance with Julien’s French version, “ du cote de Fouest, 
la capitale est voisine du Gauge ” (i, 353). BeaFs rendering 
is, “The capital borders {on its western side) the Ganges river.’^ 

, Julien’s version clearly means that the capital stood on 
the bank of the Ganges at the western side of the kingdom, 
and this version gives undoubtedly the true sense. Hiuen 
Tsiang was approaching Benares from the north-east, and 
apparently desired to draw attention to the fact that he had 
to cross the whole kingdom before reaching the capital. 
Ordinarily, when he states the distance to a kingdom he 
means the distance to its capital, but in this case, where 
the capital was remote from his point of entry at the 
nOrth - east frontier of the kingdom, he seems to have 
reckoned the distance from Kusinagara to the frontier of 
the Benares kingdom, and not to Benares city. The 
total distance from Kusinagara via the Brahman’s village 
to the kingdom of Benares is stated as being 700 //, 
equivalent to about 130 miles. It has been proved that 
Kusinagara must have lain between E. long. 84^ and 85° 
and N. lat. 27° and 28°. No site in that approximate 
position can possibly be made out as being only 130 miles 
distant from Benares city. The distance of 130 miles from 
Benares city is, it is true, sufidciently in accordance with 
Cunningham’s identification of the remains near Kasia with 
Kusinagara. But no ingenuity can make out Kasia to be 
24 yojanas, as Kusinagara was, from the Lumbini Garden, 
the direct distance between the two places being onlv about 
.65 miles, or 9 yojanas, and the distance by road not more 
than 10 yojanas. 

• All the foregoing preliminary reasoning has now prepared 
the way for tracing on the modern map with approximate 
accuracy the actual course of the pilgrims from the Lumbini 
Garden, through Kusinagara, to Vaisali, At present it is 
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unfortunately impossible to give the details witb precision. 
A large part of the pilgrims’ route lay through territory 
now included in Nepal, which is to Europeans almost an 
unknown land. The portion of the route which lies in the 
Nepalese Tarai, or plain below the hills, north of the Basti 
and Gorakhpur Districts, is accessible in the sense that the 
Nepalese Government would probably give an archaeological 
surveyor a pass authorizing his researches. But, owing to 
the want of roads, the difficulty in obtaining supplies, and 
the prevalence of fever, this part of the frontier is a very 
inconvenient region to visit. The portion of the route which 
lies to the north of the Carnparan District beyond the passes 
is absolutely inaccessible, being jealously closed to all 
Europeans, and probably even to native Indian subjects. 
The valley of the Little RaptI, beyond the Somesvar Range, 
where the site of Kusinagara seems to lie hid, is believed to 
be covered for the most part with dense forest, and there is 
not the slightest prospect that permission to visit it will ever 
be given. Even if permission were obtainable, it is quite 
possible that the explorer would be unable to find the site 
of Kusinagara. A dense forest, full of tigers and wild 
elephants, is not convenient ground for archaeological investi- 
gation, and many ancient sites, not readily distinguishable, 
are probably buried in the jungle. 

The pilgrim, when proceeding eastward from the Lumbini 
Garden, would have reached the Little Gandak river at 
a distance of about 30 miles, and the Gandak river about 
eight miles further east. The distance from the Lumbini 
Garden to Ramagrama, or Lan-mo, 200 U or 5 yojnnas, is 
equivalent to about 37 or 38 miles by road, or from 32 to 35 
measured on the map. (Five yojanaa at miles each =:3/ ^ 
miles == 200 li, at 40 li to the t/ojana.) 

According to this computation, Ramagrama should lie iu 
the space between the Little Gandak and the Gandak rivers, 
iu approximately N. lat. 27° 26* and E. long, 83° 52, Just 
here, exactly on the frontier of the Gorakhpur District and 
Nepal, a village called Dharmauli (= Dharraupiiri) is shown 
ou Indian Atlas JSheet No. 102. When I was Commissioner 
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of Gorakhpur I obtained from natives vague information 
of brick ruins and of a stone pillar in the neighbourhood. 
Early in 1898 Dr. Hoey, M.R^A.S., who was then Magistrate 
of Gorakhpur, crossed the frontier from the police station of 
Thuthibarl in the locality indicated, and moving apparently 
to the north-west, crossed streams tributary to the Jharahi 
river, and found a stupa about 25 feet high on the east bank 
of that river, some two miles south-east of Para^^i in Nepal. 
ParasT, on the Jharahi, is a market village distant five or 
six miles from the frontier, in approximately N. lat. 27° 29' 
and E. long. 83° 50'. Dr, Hoey took a photograph of this 
monument, which is said to be clearly visible from a distance 
of two miles, when the view is not obscured by trees. 

Somewhere in the same neighbourhood, Dr. Hoey also 
found the remains of a large reservoir, and he saw in the 
bed of an unnamed stream the stone capital of a pillar, 
about or 4 feet in diameter and well carved.’’ Remains 
of stone and brick buildings were also observed. This spot 
is said to be ‘‘ about four miles north of ParasT and slightly 
west,” and within the village lands of Harkatawa.” This 
locality, which Dr. Hoey is inclined to identify with 
Ramagrama, seems to be on the west side of the Little 
Gandak, and near the foot of the Lills.^ Without detailed 
local investigation it is impossible to fix with precision the 
site of Ramagrama, but it certainly lies between the limits of 
E. long. 83° 50' to 55' and N. lat. 27° 25' to 33'. For the 
purpose of computing the pilgrims’ stages my figures, N. lat. 
27° 26' and E. long. 83° 52', may be taken as correct. 

The pilgrims’ next stage was one of 3 j/ojanas, or about 
100 //, further east, to a place where monuments marked the 
spot where, according to the legend, Gautama Buddha cut off 
his hair and sent back his charioteer. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
estimate of the distance as being about 100 li (18 or 19 
miles) indicates that the stage was something less than 
3 yojanaSy which at 7| miles to the tjojana, are equivalent to 


^ Dr. Hoey published an account of his excursion under the title “Buddhist 
Sites in *Nepar' in the Fioneer newapuper, Allababad, March 25th, 1889. 
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221 miles. The marching distance may he taken as being 
from 18 to 20 miles. At a distance of 17 or 18 miles, as 
measured on the map, from Dharmauli, in a south-easterly 
direction, we find a village named Bihiir { — vilidra), in the 
Cainparan District, east of the Gandak. This village, which 
is precisely in the required position, probably marks the 
traditional site of the return of the charioteer Candaka, but 
I have no information concerning the local remains. The 
name indicates that the ruins of a monastery exist. 

Ihe next stage of 4 yojanas (dl miles), or, according to 
Hiueii Tsiang, of 180 to 190 U (about 33 miles), brought the 
travellers to the Ashes stupa, in a south-easterly direction. 
In that direction at a distance of 31 miles, as measured on 
the map (Indian Atlas, Sheet 102), we find the remarkable 
remains at Lauriya- Nan dan garb, which have been long 
known to Indian archaeologists.^ These remains, I believe, 
mark the site of the Ashes stupa, erected, according to 
tradition, by the Moriyas (? Mauryas) of Pipalivana over the 
ashes or charcoal from the funeral pile of Gautama. The 
remains comprise a pillar inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, 
dated in the twenty- seventh year of his reign, more than a 
score of barrows or stupas, some being cased with brick and 
some made of earth only, as well as the Nandangarh mound, 
a very large detached stupa of brick. The Asoka pillar, 
which still retains its lion capital, stands nearly half a mile 
to the north-east of the large village named Laurn u, on the 
west side of the Turkaha stream, and four or five hundred 
feet to the north of the most easterly stupas. 

The great detached mound, still some eighty feet high, 
known as Nandangarh, stands about half a mile to the south- 
west of Lauriya. The top is said to be from 250 to 300 feet in 
diameter. Slight excavations made by Babu P. C. Mukherjl 


^ Cunningham writes the second name as Navandgayh, but Babu V, C. 
Mnkherji states that the correct torm is iSandangurU, and in proof of his 
statement refers to a local folk -tale which associates the remains near Lauriya 
with the na?id and the remains at Chankigarh with the hhaujal of the Raja or 
Rani. iVanc? means ‘ husband’s sistei and bhanjdi means * elder brother’s 
wife.* Earlier writers on Indian antiquities described this Asoka pillar under 
the name of ‘ Mathiah,’ which is a village about three miles distant. 
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have proved that this vast structure is a circular stupa. The 
space to the south was enclosed by a massive wall, described 
as being ten feet in thickness. A small brick stupa exists 
in the village of Marhia, three furlongs further south, and 
several other mounds, apparently stupas, have been noticed 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Some of the bricks used 
in the construction of the great stupa are of enormous size, 
measuring about 24 inches in length by 18 in breadth, and 

in thickness.^ 

The principal group of stupas at the Lauriya site, to the 
north of the village and stream, is composed of three rows of 
monuments.^ One row running east and west comprises five 
stupas. The other two rows, farther to the west, are parallel 
one to the other and run north and south. They comprise 
about seventeen monuments. All these barrows or stupas, 
so far as they have been examined, have been proved to be 
sepulchral, and many of them are probably pre-Buddhistic, 

Mr. Carlleyle opened the large mound marked E by 
Cunningham in the row running east and west, which was 
about 45 feet in height. Traces of successive interments, 
consisting of charcoal, fragments and ashes of bone, broken 
coarse pottery, and “ a very few particles of iron totally 
dissolved with corrosion ’’ were found in the interior 

at different levels, the details of which were not noted. This 
monument was an earthen tumulus cased with brick, and 
furnished with a brick perarnbulation-path about three or 
four feet in width. The tumulus marked G in the middle 
line running north and south had no brick casing. Near 
its base traces of an interment, or interments, were found, 
consisting, as in the other case, of ashes and charcoal, with 
fragments of bone and pottery. Coffins with “ unusually 

* Cunniu^liam estimated the heij^ht of the great stupa as 80 feet ; Babu P. C. 
Mukherji estimated it as 100. The Babu visited many of the ancient sites in 
the Camparan District in March, 1897, under the" orders of the Bengal 
Government. He gave me a copy of his draft report, ^\hich has been of use, 
although it was too crude for publication. The dimensions of the bricks are as 
stated by the Biibu. 

2 The stream bends to the north, and the most easterlv barrow, A of 
Cunningham, is consequently east of the stream, which hows between A and B. 
The pillar is north of a point midway between A and B. 
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long liuraan skeletons are reported to have been found by 
other explorers in some of the Lauriya mounds, but no 
intelligible account of the discoveries has been preserved. 
According to Mr. Carlleyle, scores of small earthen barrows 
exist in the region from three to six miles west of Lauriya.^ 

It is difficult to determine the age of the great stupa at 
Nandangarh. Babu P. C. Mukherjl says that some of the 
bricks two inches in thickness “ contain inscriptions in 
ancient Pall characters.*' He gives an eye-copy of one of 
these inscriptions, which, though not legible, is evidently 
in early Brahrai characters, comprising six or seven ahsaras. 
I think that this is the large stupa erected by Asoka near 
the small stupa built originally to enshrine the ashes or 
charcoal from Buddha's funeral pyre. 

The only description of the Ashes stupa is that given by 
Hiuen Tsiang, who says ; — 

“To the south-east of the head-shaving stupa^ in the middle of 
a desert (‘ d travers des pliiines sauvages/ Julien) going 180 or 
190 li, we come to a Nyagrodha [banyan] grove, in which there 
is a stupa about 30 feet high. 

“ Formerly, when Tuthagata had died and his remains had been 
divided, the Brahmans, who had obtained none, came to the place 
of cremation, and taking the remnant of coals and cinders to their 
native country, built this stupa over them, and offered their 
religious services to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred 
in this place ; sick persons who pray and worship here are 
mostly cured. 

“ By the side of the ashes stupa is an old sanghdrdma [monastery], 
where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who walked 
and sat there. 

“On the right hand and left of this convent there are several 


^ Cunningham, Archreol. Survey Reports, i, pp. 68-74, pis. xxiii and xxv; 
xvi (Garrick), pp. 104-109, pis. xxvii and xxviii; xxii (Carlleyle), pp. 86-49. 
lu “the large mound directly south of the lion pillar,’’ apparently B of 
Cunningham, Mr. Garnck fouud a shallow earthen vessel containing 67 cowrie 
shells at a depth of seven teet. Cowries have often been found in stupa‘s. In 
the gieat fitupa of Nandangarh, at a depth of about live feet trom the top, 
Mr. Garrick found an earthenware lamp bearing traces of^ an inscription in early 
Brahml characters, apparently similar to those of the Asoka inscription.s. I he 
reports of Messm. Carlleyle and Garrick are very unsatisfactory, and both 
gentlemen failed to keep proper notes of their destructive proceedings. 
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hundred stupas, among which is one large one built by Asoba- 
raja ; although it is mostly in ruins, yet its height is still about 
100 feet. 

‘‘ From this, going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds of 
elephants and robbers and hunters cause incessant trouble to 
travellers, after leaving the forest we come to the kingdom of 
Xiu-shi-na-k’ie-lo (Ku^nagara).” ^ 


According to the pilgrina’s description, which is no doubt 
quite correct, the remains of a monastery should be traceable. 
The published accounts of the jN'andangarh ruins are so 
imperfect that it is impossible to be certain whether or not 
a monastery existed there. Babu P. C. Mukherji notes that 
there is a vast accumulation of biick debris at the foot of 
the great ntiipa, and that the area enclosed by the massive 
wall to the south, which is covered by dense and thorny 
brushwood and includes various brick remains and small 
tanks, may have been the site of a monastery. Hiuen 
Tsiang saw several hundred small stupas. At present only 
a few have been traced, but it is probable that, as at Kasia, 
many are hidden below the surface. 

The tumuli containing traces of interments may be, as 
already remarked, pre-Buddhistic. Similar, though smaller, 
earthen tumuli exist adjoining the Buddhist ruins in the 
neighbourhood of Kasiii, and I suspect that the existence 
of these prehistoric cemeteries near Lauriya and Kasia 
explains the ancient sanctity of both localities, and their 
selection as sites for Buddhist monuments. I freely admit 
that the identification of the Lauriva-Nandangarh remains 
with the Ashes Stupa site rests mainly upon the fact that 
these remains are exactly in the position wliere the Ashes 
Stupa must have stood, according to my reading of the 
pilgrims’ itineraries. The propo.'^ed identification is not 
contradicted by the local facts so far as they are known ; 
but until an adequate survey of the entire group of ruins 
is made, and well-devised excavations are effected, it is 


* Beal, ii, 31. 
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impossible to affirm positively that the great stupa of 
Nandangarh is the Ashes Stupa built by Asoka. Ko other 
group of ruins is found in the required position. 

The important remains at Cankigarb, about 11 miles 
directly north from Lauriya, have been described in a fashion 
still more un satisfactory. The principal mass of ruin is said 
by Mr. Garrick to be loftier than Nandangarh, being about 
90 feet in height, and composed of solid masonry constructed 
with brick slabs 14 inches square and inches thick. 
Remains of ancient buildings are said to exist on the top. 
The shape of the mound is irregular. Mr. Garrick estimated 
its length east and west to be about 250 feet. Babu P, C. 
MukherjT doubles this estimate, and gives the approximate 
height of the mound as 135 feet.^ This mound is distant 
only about 27 miles in a direct line from the village Bibar, 
which I identify with the place of Candaka’s return, and 
cannot well be the Ashes Stupa, 

Assuming that the Lauriya-Nandangarh remains represent 
the Ashes Stupa^ Kusinagara should lie to the north-east, 
that is to say, between north and east, at a distance by road 
of twelve If oj anas, or about 90 miles. The road in the 
seventh century was dangerous and difficult, being infested 
by wild elephants and other beasts. After passing through 
the forest, the pilgrim emerged in the kingdom of Kusina- 
gara. This description seems to indicate that it crossed the 
passes and forests of the Soraesvar Range. 

A line 90 miles in length measured directly on the map 
in a north-easterly direction from Lauriya -Nandangarh 
extends far beyond Kathmandu. But when the line is 
measured along the actual road a possible site for Kusinara 
is obtained. The bills can, of course, be crossed only at the 
passes, which were the same in the pilgrims’ time as they 
now are. The direction of the series of Asoka pillars clearly 
indicates the Bhikna Thori Pass as that used by the pilgrims. 
The distance from Lauriya via Caukigarh and the Asoka 

' The correct name of this place seems to he Canki, or Chankee, as it is 
spelled in the Indian Atlas. Mr. Garrick, in Reports, vol. xvi, p. 109, calls 
it Chaudkigarh, whereas in vol. ixii, p. 50, he calls it Janki Garh. 
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pillar at Rampurwa to the Bhikna Thori Pass on the 
frontier is approximately 80 miles. At the pass the road 
turns sharply to the west for about 7 miles, and then turns 
northwards for about 7 or 8 miles to the Churia Ghati 
Stockade,^ from which the place marked Gurunggaon on 
Sheet 102 of the Indian Atlas is distant about 18 miles 
north - east. Gurunggaon is sit uated at the cross-roads 
a mile or two beyond the Little Paptl river. The distance 
from the Bhikna Thori Pass to Gurunggaon is, by road, as 
measured on the map, therefore (7 4-8-1- 18) about 33 miles. 
Adding one-third because the road is in the hills, the 
marching distance must be about 44 miles. The marching 
distance from Lauriya-Nandangarh in the plains to the 
Bhikna Thori Pass may be taken as about 35 miles. The 
total marching distance from Lauriya - Nandangarh to 
Gurunggaon is, therefore, about 44 4- 35 = 79 miles. The 
12 yojana^i of Fa-hien are equivalent to about 90 miles. 
Considering the nature of the country, the difference between 
79 and 90 is not very great. Distances in difficult country 
are always liable to be overestimated. 

I believe that the site of Kusinara, or Kusinagara, must lie 
a few miles beyoud Gurunggaon in the valley of the Little 
EaptI, which constituted the kingdom of Kusinagara, into 
which Hinen Tsiang entered when he emerged from the 
“dangerous and difficult” forest and hill paths. The position 
of Kusinagara may therefore be defined with a near approach 
to accuracy as in E. long. 84° 51' and N, lat 27° 32'. The 
spot thus indicated is about 30 miles in a direct line from 
Kathmandu, the distance by the circuitous road being probably 
half as much again. 

Hiuen Tsiang describes the Yalley of Nepal as forming 
a separate kingdom. The kingdom of Kusinara or Kusinagara 
vas, according to my view, the valley of the Little Bapti, 
which is a tributary of the Gandak. 


1 Marked on Sheet 102 of the Indian Atlas as “ Choorea Ghati Pass, a laro^e 
Stotkade.’’ Oldfield spells the name Cherya (ihatti. ^ 
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From my position for Kusinagara the stages back to 
Vaisali will be, in a general direction between south and 
east ; — 

(1) To the Ashes Stupa (Laurlya - Nandangarh) 12 

yojanm = 85—90 miles ; 

(2) From the Ashes Stupa to the stupa of the Cakravartin 

Raja (Kesariya) about 7 yojams, equivalent to 
about 58 miles ; 

(3) From the stupa of the Cakravartin Raja to Yaisali, 

(nearly) 5 yojanas, or about 30 miles. 


The total marching distance is, therefore (12 + 7 + nearly 
5), 23 or 2^ yojanas, or about (85 (or 90) + 53 + 30) equivalent 
to 168 to 173 miles. The distance of 12 yojanas given in 
the texts of Fa-hien, translated by Beal, Giles, and Legge 
as the distance from Kusinagara to Kesariya, is impossible. 
The true distance is between 19 and 20 yojanas, and I am 
therefore disposed to believe that the 20 yojanas mentioned 
by the French translators were really found in the text used 
by them. 

The village of the learned Brahman, which Hiuen Tsiang 
places on the road to Benares, about 200 //, or 37 iniles, 
from Kusinagara, must be in Nepal, not very far from the 
Bhikna Thori Pass. It may be represented by Mawagarh, 
which is said to be the name of considerable remains a few 
miles west of the Pass.^ 

From the Brahman's village the pilgrim reckons about 
500 li, equivalent to 12 1 yojanas, or 93 miles, in a south- 
westerly direction to the kingdom of Benares. Protraction 
of this distance and direction from the Bhikna Thori Pass 
brings us to the Ghagra River, which formed, 1 believe, 
the boundary between the kingdom of Benares on the south 
and the countries of the Mallians and Licchavis on the north 
of the river. The kingdom of Benares lay between the 

^ Babii P. C. Mukterji heard of Mawagarh, and was told that there are also 
ruins at a place called Bangarh, to the east of the Pass. 
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Ghagra and the Ganges. Although the beds of the great 
rivers have often shifted to an enormous extent in sonae parts 
of their courses, certain ghdt^, or crossing- places, where the 
bank is formed of nodular limestone {kankar), have remained 
unchanged from time immemorial. 

Such a crossing-place exists under Bhagalpur in the east 
of the Gorakhpur 1 dstrict, and is now spanned by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway bridge connecting the 
Gorakhpur and Baliya (Ballia) Districts. The multitude 
of ancient Buddhist and Jain remains near the road passing 
this permanent crossing-place proves that it must have been 
frequently used by Buddhist pilgrims travelling to and fro 
between Benares and Nepal, and Hiuen Tsiang’s distance of 
500 li may be reckoned to this point. ^ Another established 
and much frequented crossing-place exists farther west at 
Dohri Ghat between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. It is 
possible that Hiuen Tsiang travelled by this route, which 
nearly suits his statement concerning the distance. If the 
pilgrim travelled by this latter route, which is the most 
direct, when returning from Kusinagara, he would have 
passed Lauriya - Nandangarh, Kasia, Dohri Ghat, and 
Azamgarh on his way to Benares. If he travelled by 
Bhagalpur Ghat, he would probably have passed to the 
east of Azamgarh. It is impossible to decide whether 
he crossed the river at Bhagalpur or at Dohri Ghat, 
but I am convinced that he must have crossed it at either 
one or the other, and that his distance of 500 li from 
the Brahman’s village (i.e. the Bhikna Thorl Pass) to the 
kingdom of Benares must be reckoned to the Ghagra River 
at either of these two crossing-places, and not to the city 
of Benares. 

At one time I thought it possible that the ruins near 
Kasia might prove to he the site of the Ashes, or Charcoal, 
Stupa, The existing remains agree well with Hiuen Tsiang s 
description of the surroundings of the Ashes Stupa. But 


» A list of the principal known remaine on this line of road is friven in my 
paper entitled “ fhe Buddhist Monastery at Sohnag,” in 6’., July, 1900, 

pp. 43i~'l39» * * 
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both pilgrims agree in placing the stupa of Candaka’s return 
some 18 or 20 miles in an easterly direction from Rama- 
grama, and Hiuen Tsiang proves that the Ashes Stupa was 
more than thirty miles in a south-easterly direction from 
the stupa of Candaka’s return. Owing to the trend of the 
mountains, Ramagrama cannot possibly be far from the 
position indicated by me, and for the same reason the 
site assigned to the stiipa of Candaka^s return must be 
approximately correct. Both these sites may possibly be 
a few miles further north than the}’^ are shown in my map, 
hut the difference cannot he considerable, and the possible 
amount of difference does not seriously affect the position 
of the Ashes Stiipa, which cannot be far from Lauriya- 
Nandangarh. So far as the distance from Bihar {Stupa of 
Candaka^s Return) is concerned, Kasia is nearly (though 
not quite) in the right place. But it is altogether in the 
wrong direction. Kasia lies a little west of south from 
Bihar, or any possible site for the stiipa of Candaka’> 
Return, whereas the Ashes Stupa must lie considerably 
eastward from the stiipa of Candaka^s Return. Kasia 

therefore cannot be the site of the Ashes Stiipa. The 
remains near Kasia, though always mentioned in connection 
with that village, have really no concern with it. They are 
situated in the mauza, or village lands, of Bisanpur, and 
are distant from nearly a mile to nearly two miles from 
Kasia in a westerly direction. The name of Kasia has been 
brought into the discussion simply becuuse the police station, 
magistrate’s house, and camping-ground are at that village, 
to which all visitors to the ruins must resort. Kasia 1ms 
no real connection with the Bisanpur remains. The 
buildings represented by these remains were probably visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang when he was travelling from Kusinagara 
to Benares, althousrh he has not mentioned them. He must 
have visited hundreds of monasteries and stupas which are 
not specially mentioned in his book. 

When discussing geographical problems relating to a 
remote age, it is well to remember the fact that Indian 
rivers in the plains are liable to extensive movements. 


J.R.A.S. 1902 


11 
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The Gandak River, no doubt, emerged from the hills at 
Tribeni Ghat in the seventh century, as it does now, but 
it is quite possible, or even probable, that at that period the 
river when passing through the plains may have flowed 
in the bed far to the east, which is still remembered as the 
Old Gandak. The sfiipa of Candaka’s Return would then 
have been on the west side of the stream, and not on the east 
side as Bihar now is. The legend of the return of tlie 
charioteer would naturally be associated with the arrival 
of the travellers at the first great river which they met, 
and it is extremely probable that, if the stfqya of Candaka’s 
Return is ever distinctly identified, it will be found on the 
west bank of an old bed of the Gandak, My information 
concerning the topography of the Camparan District is 
not sufficiently detailed to allow of my tracing throughout 
its whole length the old bed of the Gandak, nor do I know 
the time at which the river changed its course. 

Subject to unavoidable indistinctness of detail, I am 
convinced that the accompanying sketch map indicates 
with a near approach to accuracy the route of the Chinese 
pilgrims from the Lumbini Garden to Kusinagara. I think 
that the sites of Rama grama, the sfiipa of Candaka's Return, 
and of Kusinara, or Kusinagara, have been approximately 
determined, and that the site of the Ashes, or Charcoal, Slupri 
has been almost certainly fixed at Lauriya - Nandangarh. 
From Kusinara to Vaisali the line of march in the plains 
is clearly marked out by the Asoka pillars at Rampurwa, 
Lauriya- Nandangarh, Lauriya - Araraj, and Bakhira near 
Vaisali, and by the Cakravartin Raja’s stupa at Kesariya, 

The position of Kusinagara as determined in this paper 
is not very remote from the position of Kusinara accordincy 
to the Pali books. Both Buddliaghosa and the Jiitaka place 
Kusinara at a distance of 25 uojanas from Rajagrha (Rajglr).i 
Assuming that the pojana used in the Pali books is the same 
as that in which Fa-hien makes his computations, 25 i/qjanas 
are equivalent to about 190 miles. Eajgir is about 40 miles 

^ Rhys Davids in for July. 1901, p. 405. 
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nearly due south of Patna, and 60 odd miles from Vaisali 
(Basar). 

Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, is about 190 miles 
distant in a direct line measured on the map from Pajgir, 
and the indication given in the Pali books is sufficient to 
show that the writers believed Kusinara to be in the territory 
now belonging to Nepal. According to nay computation, 
the marching distance from Rajglr to the probable position 
of Kusinara would be about 32 or 33 yojana>-. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Prehistoric Burial Sites in Southern India. 

Dear Sir, — In tho Journal for October, 1901, p. 925, 
Dr. Burgess draws attention to the interesting excavations 
made by Mr. Eea in South India, and announced by him in 
his Annual Report to the Government of Madras. This 
Annual Report, being embodied in a ‘ G.O.,’ is circulated 
among a few favoured individuals and institutions, but it does 
not reach the public. What we want are annual volumes 
such as those produced by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
- The world is the richer this month by the publication of 
^^brrfessor Flinders Petrie^s last volume. The Royal 
■Tombs^^^ is a monument of splendid energy, published while 
"" all the facts are fresh in the explorer’s mind, and profusely 
-^-Hdinstrated. These volumes are published every year.^ They 
embody the outcome of the previous season’s work. They 
profess no finality. They are not kept back, as our Indian 
volumes are kept back, until some great specialist shall have 
assimilated everything that can be known, and can write 
with certainty his full and deliberate convictions. And the 
result is that while in every civilized country the work 
going on in Egypt is watched with intense interest by 
numbers of people who do not profess to possess any great 
scientific knowledge of the subject, and while, therefore. 


^ The Egypt Exploration Fund has published thirty -three haudsome \oluiue.'5 
in the last twenty years, besides other Reports and Summaries. Only one or 
two concerning South India have seen the light in that period, so far a <5 I know. 
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the Societies engaged are supplied with funds which enable 
them to carry on the excavations and print their volumes, 
the labours of the Indian Archseological Departments fall 
Invariably dead and lifeless. Whatever is being done in 
India is done almost in secret, and everybody knows that 
nothing will be heard of it for fifteen or twenty years, so 
\ that no one cares to support it. If we could have for India 
annual volumes such as we have for Egypt, I am confident 
that the Royal Asiatic Society and the Indian Exploration 
Fund would receive numbers of new adherents, and the value 
of their work would be greatly increased. 

Dr. Burgess’s seven handsome volumes have appeared at 
intervals since 1874, an interval of twenty-seven years. 
We have had no volume dealing with South India (setting 
aside epigraphical publications) since 1887, For fourteen 
years, therefore, the public have had no information as to 
the progress of archaeology in that tract. Can this state of 
things not be remedied ? 


Note^^, 


A. — Urn-burial was common in the South of India, and 
apparently the practice lasted into historic times, for it is 
clearly mentioned in the “Purra Nannuru.” Dr. Pope 
publishes in the Indian Antiquary for October, 1900 (p. 284), 
the following extract from one of these poems (date 
unknown, but apparently of the Chola period). It is ascribed 
to Mudanar, the lame bard of Aiyur : — 

‘‘ 0 potter-chief! maker of vessels ! 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 
Of smoke, veiling the outspread heavens, 

A^alavan, the great .... 

Hath gained the world of gods. And so 

’T is thine to shape an urn, so huge 

That it shall cover the remains of such an one.” 
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B. — The rock-bruisings at Bell ary are very interesting. 
They are to be found on a hill about four miles east of that 
town, above a trap-d3^ke which had been extensively used 
for the manufacture of stone axe-heads, hammers, and the 
like. I made a rough drawing of some of these, which 
Mr. F. Fawcett published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review in 
1892, p. 147. 

C. — The ‘prehistorics’ of South India include innumerable 
quantities of rude stone circles, cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs, 
and kist-vaens — the ‘ holed dolmens ’ being particularly 
interesting, and some of them of very elaborate design ; 
flint and other stone weapons, a few being palaeolithic but 
most of them neolithic ; hammers, adzes, chisels, mealing- 
stones, corn-crushers, grinding-stones, and axe-heads of all 
sizes and shapes ; bronze and iron weapons, ornaments, and 
implements ; funereal urns, cofldns, and other vessels in 
pottery ; bruisings and cuttings on rocks ; cinder-mounds 
in places (if these are prehistoric) ; carvings and rude 
sculptures on stone ; gold ornaments ; pottery whorls and 
beads ; and many other objects. 

Shorth^ after the above note was written I received, 
through the kindness of the author, a copy of Mr. R, Bruce 
Foote’s Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities ” in the 
Government Museum at Madias. No one could be more 
competent to undertake such a work. Mr. Foote is not 
only an expert in ^ prehistorics,’ but his long service in 
the Geological Department has led him into most of the 
wild tracts of Southern India. Here, then, is the fi.rst 
attempt at the much-needed classification, and it will be 
widely welcomed. When I add that a great deal remains to 
be done it must be understood that the opinion is expressed 
without the slightest wish to disparage the work of the 
author, to whom I am personally indebted for much kindness 
in former vears, and for much help, advice, and encourage- 
ment. But this publication, in one of its aspects, proves 
the truth of the assertions made above. The gem of the 
Madras Collection is the great series brought together by 
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the late Mr. J. W. Breeks, of the Civil Service, from his 
explorations amongst the cairns and barrows of the Nilgiri 
Hills. The volume, however, dealing with this was published 
in 1873, and during the subsequent twenty-eight years no 
systematic researches appear to have been carried out in the 
Madras Presidency, except by Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. Rea; 
and no volume bearing on the subject has been laid before 
the scientific world until the present year. 

We learn from Mr. Foote’s treatise that there were in 
Southern India a palaeolithic, a neolithic, and an iron age, 
but apparently no age of bronze. In the neolithic age men 
had learned how to drill the hardest stones and how to make 
household vessels of potter3^ In the iron age they knew 
how to smelt that metal and to forge it into shapes for dail\^ 
use, both in agriculture and warfare. They used the potter’s 
wheel also for making their pots. The\^ do not, however, 
appear to have been possessed of any knowledge of mixed 
metals — of copper or of bronze. There appears to have been 
a great gap, historically speaking, between the dates of the 
palaeolithic and neolithic folk, but none between the men of 
the neolithic and iron ages, the latter being the direct 
descendants of the former. The carved kistvaens an<l 
cromlechs of Sholtir and MMur seem to belong to the 
later iron age, and the grotesque pottery ‘ figurines ’ 
(represented as armed with axes, daggers, and swords) to 
the earlier iron age. The iron age pottery was frequently 
so shaped that the vessels might rest embedded in soft soil, 
or on detached earthenware ‘ ring-stands.’ (Tliis was also 
the case in Fg^'pt.) No trace of anv alphabetic writing has 
been yet found. 

The author himself expresses the regret which all interested 
will feel, that in so many cases the information is imperfect. 
Often we have objects incapable of being classified in order 
of date, or of being assigned to any particular locality, 
because this information has been for ever lost. Is it too 
much to hope that in future greater care will he exercised, 
and that everything found will be so recorded as to convey 
to the world the full knowledge which it is capable of 
teaching ? 
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Some of the points of interest in this study of prehistoric 
man — points which must be worked out in the future — 
are the following : — (A) As to disposal of the dead. What 
was the practice in palaeolithic days ? In neolithic and 
subsequent ages various customs seem to have obtained. 
But in what tracts, and amongst what tribes ? There is 
burial in large urns, the body being doubled up. There 
is burial in large pottery coffins with several legs. There is 
<5remation, followed by burial in small urns. What was 
the practice amongst the tribes who buried their dead in 
(1) kistvaens sunk in the ground, (2) dolmens and cromlechs 
placed above ground, often on slopes of solid rock, as may 
be seen in the iJ^orth Arcot District forests ? (e.g., was there 
any cremation prior to interment ?) and at what period of 
history were these monuments raised Y It would seem that 
the custom of urn -burial was in vogue in Chola days, and 
if so, it is perhaps the latest form of sepulture in existence 
prior to the introduction of Brahmanical worship into 
Southern India. (B) As to civilization, arts, industries, 
manners, and customs. It will be most interesting to 
compare the condition of primaeval tribes with that of the 
Dra vidian and pre-Dravidian races of to-day. In one respect 
the older folk contrast favourably with the moderns. Their 
pottery appears to have been far harder and more durable. 
To what age belong the elaborately - arranged dolmens ot 
the western hills in the Xorth Arcot District? Was the 
•country densely or sparsely populated in prehistoric days ? 
Can the ancient tribes be so localized that in historic 
sequence their descent can be traced into the dynastic 
period, and thence to the present day ? Thus, it it can 
be shown that the practice of urn-burial was confined to 
the pre “ dynastic Pallavas of the hastern and Southern 
coasts, what was the practice of the tribes which afterwards 
became merged under the sovereignty of the Cheras, Cholas, 
and Pandiyans ? 

All these riddles and many others will be solved, no 
doubt, in course of time ; but when is the process of solution 
to be earnestly taken in hand ? 
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And, once more, will the Giovernment, or the Indian 
Exploration Fund, publish annual volumes, fully illustrated 
like those issued by Professor Flinders Petrie and his 
CO- workers, containing the results of the work, not of past 
decades, but of the year immediately preceding the issue 
of each ? It may be safely prophesied that, if this be done, 
the number of persons interested in Indian antiquities will 
rapidly increase, and both our Society and the Indian 
Exploration Fund will greatly benefit. 

R. Sewell. 


2. The Author of the Life of Shah Isma^Il. 

Dear Sir, — With reference to Professor Denison Rosses 
paper in the J.R.A.S. for 1896, p. 249, I beg leave to 
suggest that the author of the life of Shah Isma^il maj^ 
have been KhM^iija ‘Abdullah Marwarid. He was a high 
oiBficer under Sultan Husain Baiqra of Herat, and some years 
after the death of that prince he entered into the service of 
Shah Isma‘Il. Ill-health, however, obliged him to give up 
public employment and to retire into private life, when he 
occupied himself in writing the life of Shah Isma‘il in prose 
and verse. He completed the prose history, which had the 
name of the Tarikh Shahi, but did not live to finish the 
poem. These facts are recorded by Shah Isma‘il’s son, Sam 
Mirza, in his Tahafat Sami, of which an abstract has been 
given by Silvcstre de Sacy (Not, et Ex., iv, 273). It is true 
that Sam Mirza says that ‘Abdullah died in 922, and that 
Ediwandamlr makes a similar statement in the Habib-as- 
Siyar (B.M. MS, Add. 17,925, 438^). But it seems to me 
that this date, which is only given in figures in the Tahafat, 
must be a mistake for 932. In the first place, Sam Mirza 
tells us that ‘Abdullah completed his history, but he could 
hardly be said to have done this unless he lived to the end of 
^ah Isma‘irs reign, which did not occur till 930. Secondly, 
Sam Mirza tells us (see p. 283 of De Sacy’s notice) that he 
had been ‘Abdullah’s disciple. Now Sam Mirza, as we learn 
from the Habib MS. (loc. cit., 536'), was born in 923, and so 
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could not have been tlie disciple of a man who died in 922. 
‘Abdullah Marwarld was a very well-known man, both as 
a public servant and as a writer, and Sam Mirza speaks of 
his histor}" as having considerable vogue. If the anonymous 
life is not his Tarikh Shah I, what has become of the latter ? 
If we suppose that he died in 932 this would agree with the 
opinions of Professors Rieu, Ross, and Browne that the life 
was written shortly after the accession of Shah Tab ra asp. 
As regards the mention of M. Zaman Mirza’s death in the 
life, I would suggest that this fact, which occurred in 947, 
was added by a copyist or by Abdullah’s son, Mirza Miirain. 
He seems to have been connected with Muhammad Zaman, 
for the two names are bracketed together in Khwaudamlr’s 
notice of Mirza Mumin (loc. cit,, 554^"^), and it is evident from 
the long details about M. Zaman which are given in the 
anonymous life that he and the writer must have known one 
another. Mirza Miimin \vas Sam Mirza’s preceptor, and 
a well-known w^riter and calligrapher. He afterAvards 
entered Tahmasp’s service, but left him for some reason and 
Avent to India (not improbably in companA" Avith M. Zanian), 
and died there. xVccording to De Sacy this occurred in 948, 
but I do not find this date in the British Museum copy of 
Sam Mirza’s work. 

Finally, if we must take the date 922 as the correct date 
of ‘Abdullah’s death, may Ave not hold that the latter’s life 
of ^ah Isma‘il was continued and completed by the son. 

Notices of ‘Abdullah Marwarid will be found in Mir ‘Ali 
Shir’s Majalis ; in Daulat Shah, p. olo of Mr. Browne’s 
edition, and in Babar’s Memoirs, in his account of the eminent 
men of Sulfiin Husain’s Court. 

H. Beveuidgk. 


3. A Caaikodjaa Mahaaamsa. 

Wiirzhvyg, Sanderring 20. 

September 14, 1901. 

My dear Professor Rhys Davids, — During the last 
three months I have possessed here at our University’s 
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library a MS. from Paris, containing, to judge from the 
catalogue in the J.P.T.S., 1882, p. do, the Mahavamsa in 
Cambodjan writing. But the catalogue is mistaken. The 
MS., which is not badly written, although it abounds with 
errors of every sort, and far exceeds in size the Mahavamsa, 
as we know it from the published text, contains a secondary 
work, embodying the Mahav. (i.e. the thirty-eight pari- 
cchedas), only with many liberties in adapting it to the 
general plan the author had in view. You will better 
understand his intentions by the colophon. I quote from 
it the following verses — 

Buddhavamsam ^lahavainsam sikkhlnafi ca samahatam 
Thupavamsam gahetvana sainpinditvana ekato 
atthato gandhato ciipi yuttato capi ettha ca 
ay ut tarn paliriiddham va yadi passati kin capi 
pubbaparam viloketva vicaretva punappunam 
dhJmantanam gahetabbam gahetabbam na dosato 
tiAo’dhopapadanam [written ^dhoppapa°] gatiyo ^ duvidha 
[written duvu'] ti ca 

tasma upaparikkhitva veditabbam [written "bbii] vibhavina 
antarayam vina cay am yatha siddhim upagatii 
tatba kal\ anasamkappa siddhim gacch anti [written °cchati] 
paninarn. 

Then follow two slokas containing the usual prayers. 
Then in pi'oso : jinena pufifiena may a katena sikkheyyam 
[written ^yyii] tarn dhammavaram jinassa, pailhaya silena 
kusalena cati [written cato or ciigo] anagate ketumagyam 
[? ketuinaghyani 1"] bhaveyyam, yadii sutvana saddhammam 
Mettayyass’ [thus clearly] eva santike pasanno pitiya 
mayham pabbaji jiuasasane ^loggallano ti niimaham. Then 
follow two slokas of benedictions. 

This Moggalliina, of whose date we as yet know nothing, 
was certainly no great poet, but, so far as he was led by the 
wish to banish darkness wherever the reader of the existent 

' in Cambodjan g and t are tlie 'sunio, I ivad u’atiyo, but tlie meaning of this 
verse is not quite intelligiblt^ to me. 
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Mahavamsa may meet with it, and to amplify more and 
more the original text, his task is executed pretty well. Tcv 
demonstrate this, I beg to point out only two instances. 

(1) After the first four verses of the first chapter follows 
a section which bears the subscription : XJruvelagamanaiii 
nit thi tarn, of about 490 slokas, beginning with Pubbe kira 
gavesanto bodhiilanam iiarasabho. 

From bodhito navame muse (si. 19 of the Mv.) the com- 
pilation agrees with the text, but already in the second half 
it disagrees and makes a digression, relating in detail and 
with many interspersed dialogues the affairs in Laiika on 
Buddha’s first visit there. Whereas the original text 
consists of 24 slokas from Bodhito (v. 19) to the conclusion 
(v. 43) of the Mahi 3 ^anganiigamana, Moggallana has brought 
them up to more than 200, a few only being identical with 
those in the printed text of the Mv. In other sections the 
additions are smaller, but ever}^ section has additions. 

(2) In ch. V (ed. Tumour, p. 41) is simply related how Tibsa 
propounded to the king (Asoka) the Tittirajataka. From 
the circumstances under which this was done it follow^s that 
Jat. iii, 64 sqq. is meant. In the compilation of ^loggallana, 
however, after the words thero hodhesi rajanam vatva 
Tittirajatakam,” the whole Jataka, i.e. a versification of the 
commentary, including the stanzas, is inserted, beginning 
with — 

Atite Bruhmadattainhi karente bhavanam kira 
samiddhe nagare ramine pure BaranasTvhave. 

This addition consists of thirty slokas, and it is connected 
with the ‘ Rahmenerzahlung/ so to speak, bv the words — 

tarn dhamruadesanain sutva raja attamauo tato 
vasanto garu sattaham rajuyyane manorame 
sikkhapetva mahipalain sarabuddhasamayam varam. 

The verb fin. is missing, as often, and ‘ garu ’ instead of 
‘tattha’ (reading of the printed text) was needed, in order 
to remind the reader that Tissa is spoken of in the second 
half of the sloka {which, in our case, has an additional line). 
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For a fuller report on this singular work, its sources and 
composition, I may be allowed to refer to my new edition 
of the Mahavamsa now in preparation. — Yours faithfully, 

E. Hardy. 


4. A Sajsskrit 3Iaxim. 

RedhilL 

Noremher 25, 1901. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — In the Preface to my 
pamphlet on Sanskrit Maxims, which was published last 
year and noticed in this year’s July number of the R.A.S. 
Journal, I gave a short list of nya3"as contained in the 
lexicons, but which I had failed to find in the literature. 
Amongst them was the andhagajanydya, the maxim of the 
blind men and the elephant.” I have since discovered it, 
however, in Suresvara’s huge vartika on Brhaddranyakopani- 
sadhhdsya, 4. 4. 566 (p. 1813 of Anandasrama edition). 
The verse is as follows : — 

“ Ekam evaikarupam sadvastvajnatam nirailjanam j 
Jatyandhagajadrsty^eva kotisah kalpyate mrsa.” || 

But a much more interesting fact in connection with this 
nyaya is that the story on which it is based is of Buddhistic 
origin. Several months ago Monsieur Barth informed me 
that he had met with it in some Buddhist work which he 
could not then remember ; and now the missing link has 
been supplied by Monsieur Louis de la Yallee Poussin, who 
referred me to p. 187 of your Dialogue's of the Buddha, 
It is there stated that the story was told by Gotama himself 
to a number of non-Buddhist teachers who were disputing 
as to the meaning of the Ten Indeterminates Whether 
the world is eternal or not,” etc.), and I now learn from 
yourself that the original is contained in TJddna, vi, 4 
pp. 66-69 of the Pali Text Society’s edition. 

I hope to embody this information in a Second Handful 
of Samkrit Maxims which I have in the press. — Yours 
sincerely. 


G. A. Jacob. 
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5. Chronology of the Kxjsan Dynasty of Northern 

India. 

Cheltenham, 
December 16, 1901. 

My dear Professor Ehys Davids, — I shall be obliged 
if you can spare a little space in the January number of 
the Journal for the announcement that I believe myself to 
be so fortunate as to have solved the long- debated problem 
of the Eusan chronology. 

The known dates are : — 


Kaniska, from 

5 

to 28. 

Huviska, ,, 

29 

„ 60. 

Yasudeva, ,, 

74 

„ 98. 


These dates are, I think, expressed in the Laukika or 
Saptarshi Era of Kasmir, the millenniums and centuries being 
omitted in accordance with the practice of the Rajatarangini. 


The corresponding dates are : — 


Kimj, 

Laukiktf. 

Kali Yuya. 


Eaniska 

.. [32]05 + 25 

3230 = 

129-130 

» > 

. . [32]28 „ 

3253 

154-155" 

Huviska 

. . [32]29 „ 

- 3254 

155-156" 

>> 

. . [32]60 „ 

- 3285 

184-185 

Yasudeva 

.. [32]74 ., 

3299 = 

198-199 


. . r32]98 „ 

= 3323 

222-223 

I have worked out this result 

iu detail, after consideration 


of all the principal writings on this subject, including the 
recent essays of Messrs. Bhandarkar, Boyer, Sylvain Levi, 
and Specht. 

I hope on another occasion, in due course, to convince 
others, as I have convinced myself, that my solution is in 
conformity with the Chinese, epigraph ic, numismatic, and 
monumental evidence — or, in other words, that it satisfies 
all the conditions of the problem. — Yours sincerely, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

J ** Book of Indian Eras,” Table xvii. 

~ The table «ves the fissures as stated, but I should have expected 152-153 
and 153-154. 
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ZuR Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften. By Exno 
Littmann. pp. viii -4* 76. (Leipzig, 1901.) 

Far to the south-east of Damascus, in the volcanic region 
of the Harra, and more especially in the neiglihourhood of 
JJount Satii, a number of inscriptions in an unknown 
character were discovered by the English traveller Cyril 
Graham in 1857. Others were found in later years by 
Wetzstein and De Vogiie, and their number has recently 
been considerably increased by the journeys of Messrs. 
Dussaud and Macler, and, to a greater extent, by the 
American Archaeological Expedition in Syria in 1899-1900. 
Graham himself published an article on his finds in this 
Journal (1860, Yol. XYII, pp. 286—297), but it is to the 
Germans 0. Blau and D. H. Muller, and more particulaily 
to the versatile French scholar Halevy, that ^^e owe any 
considerable knowledge of the contents of these inscriptions. 

In the course of the recent American expedition referied 
to above, Herr Enno Littmann, of Oldenberg, who repre- 
sented the department of Semitic epigraphy, made a hurried 
journey through the Harra and the Ruhbeh oasis, and copied 
134 of these so-called Safa inscriptions, upon the publication 
of which he is now engaged. The present monograph is 
a prolegomena to the larger work, and is intended to set 
the decipherment of these inscriptions upon a surer basis. 
The first part of his book deals with those characters for 
which he has suggested values differing from Halevy. To 
put it briefly, we may say that Halevy drew up an alphabet 
J.R.A.S. 1902 . 1 ^ 
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of twenty-three characters corresponding to that of the 
Hebrew, with the addition of a sign for ^ (j^)* This 
additional sign in itself should have aroused suspicion, but 
for twenty years his identifications have been accepted, 
and appear, for example, in Euting's fine table of Semitic 
alphabets which accompanies Zimmern’s Vergleichende Gram- 
matik (1898). Praetorius, however, in a review of Halevy’s 
book (which was a reprint of a series of papers to the 
Journal Asiatique, 1877-1882), did not fail to see the incom- 
pleteness of the identifications, and now Littraann makes 
it highly probable that the alphabet actually consists of 
twenty-eight letters corresponding in number and value to 
the Arabic, a return in theory to the views of the earlier 
decipherers. Halevy’s J now becomes T ; a character which 
was formerly looked upon as a variant of N is here shown 
to be the regular form of cij (n), and so on. Littmann 
makes a fresh examination of the inscriptions, and contends 
that it is only by adopting the new readings that they 
become intelligible. For example, Halevy’s S should be 
and the name which the former read should be 

with which Littmann compares the Safa DpnvB', 
and the newly-discovered Nabatean and 

In like manner, Halevy’s ^ is clearly to be read S, and 
the legend which was accompanied by a rude 

drawing of a horse, should obviously be read . 

Similarly, for we should now read badisi f a name 

which has abundant analogies. In the second part of his 
book Littmann has transliterated a number of inscriptions 
which are not wholly genealogical and offer some interesting 
additions to the vocabulary. Many of these, unfoi tunately, 
are almost unintelligible, and the meaning that can be 
wrested from them is too often only plausible. The majority 
of them are from De Vogiie and Hussaud, and are not 
accompanied by any facsimiles. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that Herr Littmann’s 
conclusions, if sound, will mark an important stage in the 
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decipherment of the Safa inscriptions, and will aid the 
reading of the closely related Libyan inscriptions of el-^Ola. 
Further investigation, it is to be hoped, will give us more 
precise information regarding the nomad Arab tribes whose 
work these inscriptions are. Already, thanks to one of 
Littraann’s inscriptions, it is possible to date them more 
precisely than hitherto, since it is highly probable that tke 
“ year of the war of the Nabateans ” (13^2 3“in n3D), Whicli 
he has found cited (p. iv), is a reference to Trajan’s campaign 
of A.u. 106. It is noteworthy that, whereas the Sinaitic and 
Nabatean inscriptions are Arabic solely as regards the proper 
names, those of Safa are entirely South Semitic ; only one or 
two names (e.g. p. 44) appear to be Jewish. On the other 
hand, the article is not , as in the Sinaitic proper narnCs, 
hut always H — apparently connected with the Libyan |n. 
The alphabet, too, does not, like the Sinaitic and Nabatean, 
belong to the Aramaic branch, but, as Litfcmann’s table shows, 
is closely related to the South Semitic scripts. Here it may 
be remarked that it is difficult to see upon what grounds 
a recent writer^ has asserted that the Safa alphabet is a link 
connecting the alphabets of the Southern Semites with the 
Phoenician, a view which must rest upon a preconceived 
notion of its antiquity. Though not ancient it is of some 
interest, since it is not improbable that some of the 
characters have survived in a modified form in the 
Arab cattle-««’asws, specimens of which have been collected 
by Burton, Doughty, and others. These would then find 
their analogy in the 'xapayfia of the Greeks (as instanced 
in th e icoTrTrar/a? and <ra/j,<f)6pci <;) , and th e anci en t h ouso- 
or clan-marks of northern Europe, evidence in favour of 
a toteraic origin being as yet wanting.^ Returning to 
Littmann’s alphabet, we note that the character which ho 


' The Udinhurffh JtevieWy July, 1901, p. 46. 

* Robertson Smith’s conjecture [Khiship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ 
p- 212 sq.) that, since some of the old tcasms appear to be pictwial in o>‘igm, 
they may have primarily represented totems, has not as yet been substantiated 
hy the few which have been published. * 
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identifies as 2 has the form of a rough circle, or even an 
oblong, either (as he suggests) a borrowing from the so- 
called proto- Arabic, or, more probably, a differentiation of 
y (the view of Praetorius). It is also noteworthy that his 
signs for ^ {^js) and are practically identical with the South 
Arabian ( j ) and . These equations are difficult, and 
if substantiated will further complicate Semitic phonology. 
In a work of this nature, where so much pains has 
been taken to collect material to support the newly- 
proposed readings, it must sometimes happen that the 
evidence is of doubtful weight. When, for example, the 
validity of a proposed reading of a name is supported 
by a reference to a corresponding Arabic root, even 
though it may be zur Namenbildung wohl geeignet ’’ 
(p. 21), we are reminded of what Renan said of the Arabic 
lexicon. Moreover, the testimony of names from Greek 
inscriptions is of necessity sometimes ambiguous. It is 
certainly difficult to decide whether aXecrov should be cited 
in support of (p. 26), or whether, like aXaaaOo^y it 

does not represent a form from the root Similarly, 

vaaaTjXoVy instead of supporting a form (p. 21), 

might, in all probability, like veaa, go back to the Palmyrene 
SD2 or Littraann’s reading (p. 8) is, as the plate 

shows, far from certain. He supports it by the Sinaitic 
which, as a matter of fact, could also be read 
(so Euting) or - The Palmyrene name nVn:!, which 
he cites in support of his reading (ioc, ctt.)y is not 

necessarily from the same root (see Cook, Aramaic Glonsanjy 
s.v,). These criticisms, however, do not diminish the 
importance of Littmann's book, and the weight of the 
cumulative evidence favours the general correctness of his 


res.ujts. . 

On* p^ 17, 'Vni, on the last line, is a misprint for 
and for the statement on p. 34 that is .found in 
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Nabatean I can find no justification. The view that aXou^a- 
and a\a(f)o)i/a<; come from tpa (p. 32, «. I fail to 

understand, since aXaipoovat occurs in a bilingual inscription 
where the corresponding Palmyrene reads (or rather 

In conclusion, it is worth remembering that although the 
thirty-one Safa inscriptions which Graham published in this 
Journal do not appear to be absolutely trustworthy copies, 
yet, of the seventeen identifications which he proposed more 
than forty years ago, nearly half of them still hold good, and 
two even (1 and n), though unrecognized by Halevy, are 
now substantiated by Littrnann himself. Whilst we desire 
to give Graham’s work that prominence which is justly 
due to every pioneer, our admiration for the patient investi- 
gation of later decipherers undergoes no diminution. We 
shall look forward to the publication of the results of the 
American Archaeological Expedition (of the importance of 
which we gain some idea from Mr, Butler’s report in the 
American Journal of Archceology, vol. iv), and shall await 
with special interest the appearance of Herr Littrnann ’s 
edition of the newly-found inscriptions. 

S. A. C. 


F. H. Weissbach. Die Sumerische Frage. 
(Leipzig: Him ichs, 1898. 10«.) 

One feels inclined to call this book the description of 
a modern ‘ comedy of errors,’ for in it is described the process 
of evolution of the study of the so-called Sumerian language 
found in the cuneiform tablets. The author gives, in the first 
half of his book, a minute historical and chronological descrip- 
tion of all the views which have hitherto been enunciated 
concerning the nature and character of this language; the 
contending notions entertained by Halevy as well as those of 

' See J. Mordtraann, TalmyrenischeSy p, 26, in the Mitteilungen (L Vvrdet - 
astatiifchen Geselhchaji, 1699, i. 
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his opponents. The whole discussion turns mainly round the 
ppint raised first by Halevy as to whether there is any truth 
in the assumption that the so-called bilingual tablets and 
inscriptions contain a different language or only a variation 
in the script alone, i.e. whether they represent a different 
language, called by Oppert Sumerian, or only a different 
way of writing. The majority of scholars hold to the former 
theory. In the second part of his book Herr Weissbach 
treats us to his views on the subject. Whilst in the first 
he proves to be painstaking and accurate, and therefore 
reliable, giving a clear picture of the constantly changing 
views of the representatives of Assyriology, groping slowly 
from one error to another, and emancipating themselves 
step by step from those mistakes ; in the second he is no 
less biased and unreliable than all his compeers. It makes 
otie doubt his qualification to discuss with authority the 
problem when we find him referring to modern argot and 
thieves' language as arguments. No one can doubt the 
fundamental fact that hitiierto no clear and unequivocal 
reference to this language as a distinct and different one 
from the other (Assyrian) has been found, which, to say the 
least, is very surprising, considering the large number of 
such so-called bilingual texts. It can also not be doubted that 
this language is thoroughly permeated with Semitic words; 
not one single purely Sumerian text has been found free 
<»f these elements, which even predominate in all the texts 
hitherto recovered. An argument such as the folio win 
t'annot be taken as serious. It is advanced by the author as 
an explanation of the fact, that we find in the Assyrian 
cuneiform script, signs for the purely Semitic sounds K, 
T, S. and H. The author remarks, In modern Per>ian the 
Arabic sign ^ is also found in Iranian words, and Semitic 
signs have been adopted for Non-Semitic words. We are 
therefore justified in believing that the Assyrians could have 
dpne the same in adopting the script of another languacre'" 
(p. 147). The author forgets that it is a totally different 
thing to adopt signs already in existence and to adapt them 
to the new requirements— as has happened with the alphabet 
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in its migration from East to West, where afterwards the 
superfluous signs have often disappeared — and, on the contrary, 
to adopt signs which could not originally have existed at all. 
For if the inventors of the cuneiform script, according to the 
current theory, were a people of a non-Semitic origin, not 
having such sounds in their language, they would not idly 
invent signs which would be of no use to them. If they then 
originated that system of writing they must have had these 
purely Semitic sounds in their language, and must have 
therefore been a Semitic people. It is premature, however, 
to fix definitely as yet the true character of that language 
with the still scant knowledge of the so-called Sumerian. 
A solution will be found if we admit that these bilingual 
texts represent two different Semitic languages, one more 
pure, the other mixed, and in a later period, with non- 
Semitic elements, but still not so much as to be considered 
as a different language altogether. Hence the silence as 
to a distinct name, hence its pronounced Semitic phonetics, 
and some portions of the grammatical structure. In con- 
clusion, the wish may be expressed that henceforth, if 
possible, the discussion be kept free from the personal 
element that has contributed so much to obscure the issue. 
The author of this book has also not been able to withstand 
temptation. 

Rev. Sherrard Beaumont Burnaby. Elements of the 
Jewish and Muhammadan Calendars, with Rules 
and Tables and Explanatory Notes on the Julian and 
Gregorian Calendars. 4to. (London : George Bell & 
Sons, 1901. 216-.) 

Since Sachau’s edition of Albiruni^s ** Chronology of 
Ancient Nations no more important contribution to this 
question has appeared in English — nay, in any other language. 
The subject is not a popular one, and somewhat remote from 
the daily necessities. It requires some of the idealism of 
the classical scholar and of the mathematician who revels 
in abstract theorems, to tackle so delicate and intricate 
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a problem as the elucidation of the Jewish Calendar. The 
Muhammadan runs on more smooth lines as far as its 
original history is concerned, and its governing principles. 
Not so the former, the origin and history of which are 
involved in great obscurity. At the time when it appears 
it is fully developed, and so carefully worked out that during 
the sixteen hundred years since it has been known not 
a single alteration has been made to it. With great acumen 
the Rev.S.B. Burnaby tries to lay bare the guiding principles, 
and to unravel partly, if not the history, at least the practical 
manipulation of the system. He is right in asserting that 
the Calendar, as now known and observed by the Jews, is 
the one promulgated by the Prince Hillel II, whose com- 
putations agree with those of Hipparchus. The whole 
system is then elaborately described, and numerous tables 
]»elp to make the book almost indispensable for anyone 
interested in the Calendar. The author has been able to 
show that even the best of scholars who have studied the 
Calendar have gone astray in some details; notably important 
is his statement that the Kebioth are not stationary. 
A valuable contribution is the disquisition on the Alegillath 
Taanith (p. 240 ff). No less lucid and instructive is the 
description of the Muhammadan Calendar and of the Julian 
atid Gregorian. The book is the work of a thorouo^h 
scholar and a master of his subject, and can confidently 
be relied upon. 

M. G. 


W. Ske\t. Fables and Folk Tales from an Eastern 
Forest. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. (Cambridge, 
19ul.) 

The author of “Malay Magic” presents us here with 
specimens of folk -tales collected from the same Malayan 
sources. It is a delightful publication from every point of 
view, and Mr. Skeat is to be urged on to the publication 
of all the materials he has collected, if, as we may assume, 
they are of a similar character. Out of the twenty-six 
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tales, seventeen are purely animal stories, told in the very 
language of the East, though shorn of its redundancy, but not 
adapted to European standards. The poetry of the animal 
world in tales and fables is being enriched by the lithe and 
lovable ‘^Friend Mouse-deer, which takes the place of the 
fox of the Western world. All the tales are taken from 
the mouth of the local Malay story-teller, and the scholarly 
reputation of the author warrants the genuineness of the 
materials thus collected. It is a pity that the folkloristic 
side of the tales has been completely neglected. When the 
rest is so good one is often given to ask for more. Many 
of these tales throw a new light on old acquaintances, 
which appear here under a somewhat changed form, of 
great value for comparative studies. I cannot discuss each 
of them separately. Only a few may be mentioned, for 
they struck me specially when reading them. The very 
first, as pointed out by the author in the notes — which, by 
the way, are, for the rest, of a more philological character— 
belongs to a circle of well-known tales, connected only 
in the East with the name of King Solomon. This points 
to the fact that they must have come with the Islam. 
This parallel occurs among the so-called Parables of 
King Solomon as ‘‘The Three Advices.” No. iv, “Who 
Killed the Otter’s Babies?” is a variant of one of the stories 
of the Noodles, in which an innocent man, by a chain of 
curious argumentation, is proved to be the culprit, and is 
punished for a crime of w'hich he is not aware even in 
the remotest degree. Of the highest interest to me is the 
following. No. V, “A Vegetarian Dispute,” which I intend 
studying more fully elsewhere. For I see in it the only 
known Eastern variant of one of the most curious Byzantine 
legends, viz the “ Condemnatio Uvae” (v. Krumrabacher, 
p. 883), To the circle of “The Ungrateful Animal” belongs 
No. viii, with the difference that in tlie Western tales it is the 
snake, in the Malay version the tiger, who is caught by his 
own wickedness. In No. xv we have the Oriental version of 
the old French fablieau of “Les trois bossus.” To the tale 
of the “Courageous Gipsy,” or Cosquiii No. viii in a more 
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modernized form, belongs Jfo. xiii. In the Rumanian, 
etc., tales he threatens to eat the devil, and the latter runs 
away, just as in the Malay the Mouse-deer threatens to eat 
the tiger, and feigns to be grateful to the ape for decoying 
the tiger to his destruction, by which he frightens the 
latter away. 

The illustrations are spirited, and the book a pleasant 
instalment of more good things to come from the ‘‘Eastern 
Forest.'’ 


M. G. 


Rapport sur une Mission Scientifique en Turquie 
d'Asik, par Dom J. Parisot. Extrait des Nouvelles 
Archives des Missions Scientifiques, t. ix. (Paris : 
Imprirnerie Nationale, 1900.) 

The object of Dora Parisot's mission was twofold — (1) to 
investigate the Neo-Syriac dialect of JMa‘lula ; and (2) to 
study the music of this part of Asia Minor, and to make 
a collection of traditional airs sacred and secular. 

The three villages of Jub‘adin, Madula, and Bakha, 
comprising in all some 1,500 inhabitants, form a small 
linguistic island, in which Syriac has continued to flourish, 
while all the rest of Asia Minor has been subraerged by the 
flood of Arabic. Dom Parisot has already dealt with this 
intere>ting survival in his articles on “ Le dialecte de 
Madula ” published in the Journal AJatiqne. The present 
Report is almost wholly occupied with the musical question, 
and contains, in addition to an account of the various 
musical systems, a collection of 358 traditional airs. These 
aie classified as (1) Maronite, (2) Arabic ecclesiastical, 
(3) Arabic secular, (4) Syrian, (5) Chahiaean ; and, as an 
appendix, are added a number of Israelitish melodies of the 
Jews of Jerusalem. In a short introduction Dom Parisot 
explains the peculiarities of tonality and the construction 
of the musical scale which are characteristic of each of the^e 
sections. 
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The study of Oriental music from a European standpoint 
is one which can only be undertaken profitably by those 
few scholars who possess a very rare combination of gilts. 
As a rule, Orientalists are not musicians, and musicians are 
not Orientalists in any sense of the word ; but, apart from 
this fact, the scientific grasp of the principles of any 
foreign musical system, and still more, perhaps, its artistic 
appreciation, present diflBculties which can only be sur- 
mounted by years of patient study and actual experience. 

For the present, the most important task is to rescue from 
oblivion all such musical systems as are in danger of passing 
away without record ; and from this point of view — that of 
providing trustworthy material for the future investigator — 
the present Keport is most acceptable. The collection of 
so many traditional airs must have been a task of much 
patience. How truly Dom Parisot's words, explaining one 
of his difficulties in securing the correct reading in every 
case, will come borne to all who have had much to do with 
singers ! — L^-bas, plus qu'ailleurs, celui qu’on presente 
comme le meilleur chanteur n^est pas toujours le plus sur, 
II peut, en effet, ceder au desir de deployer son organe 
vocale au detriment de la fidelite de Fair a noter."’ 


Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den Arabischen 
Geographrn. Von Dr. M. Streck. Theil ii. (Leiden : 
Brill, 1901.) 

With commendable promptitude Dr. Streck has now issued 
the second part of his work, but with the thorough-going 
method that he follows at least two parts more must yet be 
written to complete his survey of Babylonia. The present 
instalment describes the course of the Tigris, with the cities 
on either bank, from TakrU, the first town of ‘Irak on the 
river a hundred miles above Baghdad, down to Wasit, below 
which city the Tigris flows out into the Great Swamps. An 
interesting chapter (pp. 182-219) is devoted to the topo- 
graphy of Samarra, the capital during more than half 
a century of the Abbasid Caliphs. Dr. Streck, following 
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Ya‘kubi, gives details of the many palaces which Mu'tasim 
a!id his successors erected there, and next describes the 
five main thoroughfares which traversed the newly-built 
city. It is perhaps a pity that the writer, at this point, 
did not prevail on his publishers to supply a ground-plan 
of mediaeval Samaria, which could easily have been con- 
structed from the detailed description of Ya‘kQbi and other 
contemporaries; it would have been interesting to see how 
the triangulation of main streets and canals could have 
been worked out. 

Coming down below Baghdad, Dr. Streck gives a long 
account of Al-Madain, or ‘ the Cities,^ as the Arabs named 
tlie complex of seven hamlets that stood among the ruins 
of Ctesiphon and Seleucia, On p. 270 our author sums 
up the evidence as to ‘ the seven,’ too long to quote here, 
hut which may be recommended to geographers interested in 
the subject. Passing on to Kut-al-‘Amarah, Dr. Streck 
points out that the Tigris during the middle ages flowed 
down the course now known as the Shatt-al-Hay, past Wasit 
to the Swamps, this being the all-important fact for under- 
standing the geography of the country during the period 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. At the present day the Tigris 
takes a more easterly course below Kut-al-'Amarah, but 
Dr. Streck makes no attempt to solve the problem as to 
the date when this important change of the Tigris bed 
took place. 

The description of Wasit is all that can he desired ; our 
author, however, implies (p. 832) that Wasit never recovered 
from the Mongol sack in the time of HulagG, a.d. 1258. 
Tin's is far from being exact; Wasit must still have been 
a populous city when the geographer Kazwlni was Judge 
(Kadi) there in the latter half of the thirteenth century a. 3 >., 
and Wasit continued to be the chief town of Lower Babylonia 
till the close of the following century, wKen the place was 
taken and sacked by the armies of Timur. In conclusion, 
we may note that the word Mmhra'at can hardly be rightly 
translated (p. 327) as ‘ St r(i>iSeHecJ\e the very anecdote 
which Dr. fetreck quotes as to how the governor Hujjuj 
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having been sent an Indian elephant as a present, the great 
quadruped was landed from the boat at the Mashra‘at-al-Fll 
— shows plainly that the terra must be translated by ‘ whaiiy 
and this Elephant’s Wharf in later times continued to be 
a well-known place in Wasit. 

It is to be hoped that in the next instalment Dr. Streck 
will give us a map of Babylonia. 

G. Lk S. 

Dr. Gustaf H. Dalman. Aramaeisch-Neuhebraeisches 

WoERTERBUCH ZU TaRGUM, TaLMUD, OND MiORASCH. 

Vol. ii. (Frankfurt a/M. : J. Kauffmann, 1901.) 

After six years Professor Dalraan has at last finished 
the Dictionary to the Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, the 
first part of which had been reviewed by me in this Journal 
in 1894. The second and concluding volume partakes of 
the same characteristics then briefly commented upon. It 
is the first attempt of a complete dictionary of this language 
in a concise form and at a reasonable price. It will prove 
indispensable to the beginner, and it is marked by the 
accuracy which Professor Dalman sometimes overdoes in 
his desire of giving a correct vocalization and in amending 
what he believes to be incorrect and corrupt readings in 
the Midrashic texts. In the first instance he follows in too 
slavish a manner the Yemenite tradition, adding to it his 
own interpretation of it. It is specially noticeable in the 
punctuation and in the placing of the Daggesh in many 
words where there is no cogent reason to assume that the 
letters had been pronounced as Tenues. It is a mistake to 
adopt the biblical tradition as a guide for post-biblical and 
non -Hebrew words. The rules which guided the Massorites 
cannot be safely applied to any book outside the sacred 
Canon, for as often as not the Massoretic tradition deviates 
from those general rules. A disjunctive accent at once 
changes the character of an initial letter in the following 
word, but where is one to look for a similar tradition in 
texts without accents or vowels based on ancient tradition ? 
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A practical example will show how insufficient the reason 
is which has guided Professor Dalman in. the manner of h.is 
punctuation and vocalization. According to him, words with 
initial ^ (k), though derived from the Greek, like ;j^aX/co 9 , 
oufirht to have the first letter hard, and we find the word in 
question in the Dictionary with a Daggesh, thus suggesting 
that it had been so pronounced in ancient times. It is 
absolutely incorrect and misleading. A Hebrew biblical word 
in that position would require, if standing absolute, to have 
the initial letter -2 with Daggesh, but this rule not only does 
not hold good for New Hebrew, but is in truth not correct, 
as proved by the examples derived from the Greek, or in 
later times from the Latin, Avhen 3 was surely pronounced 
Nor Can we understand the reason lor the 
vocalization ‘ Lolab,’ when the traditional form is * L?dab ' ; 
there ia no grammatical necessity for deviating from this 
latter form. Why has the author included in his Vocabulary 
the doubtful Sukkoth (Amos, v, 2b), declaring at the same 
time in definite manner that it w'as the name of a god ? 
Commentators of the Bible are not agreed upon it. But 
however many the differences may be between our views 
and those of the learned author, no one can gainsay 
that this publication is one of practical use and of great 
scientific value for the study of the texts written in 
Aramaic and New Hebrew. Numerous additions at the 
end of the volume show the book not to be perfect. But 
tiiere is no limit to such possible additions, especially 
if we take into consideration the author’s attempts at 
correcting the readings in the texts from which he borrows 
bis materials. Almost every new MS. will offer variae 
led tones, A German-Hebrew Index would have more than 
doubled the value of this publication, which, meritorious 
though it is, does not fully supersede the old and invaluable, 
but almost forgotten “J^raahh David'’ of David a Portaleone. 


M. G. 
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Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India. By Vincent A. 

Smith, M.K.A.S. pp, 204. (Rulers of India Series. 

Oxford Press. Price 3^. 6^/.) 

I had undertaken to write the book on Asoka for this 
series, but the very scanty leisure available to me was not 
sufficient to enable me to get the work ready in time, and 
I was very glad to hear that Mr. Vincent Smith would 
undertake it. He has produced an admirable little book, 
just what was wanted, popular, and at the same time 
scholarly, giving in brief tlie cream of the results so far 
obtained by the study of such evidence as we have on the 
history of Asoka. 

The main evidence is, of course, the edicts promulgated 
by Asoka himself, and engraved by his orders on stone 
pillars and rocks throughout his extensive empire. The 
ones already discovered amount in number to thirty- four, 
and it is not doubted that others will yet be found. But 
this evidence is supplemented, and often rendered intelligible, 
by other information derived from three sources — the details, 
derived mostly from Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Patna, which have been preserved in scanty 
and imperfect notices by later Greek writers ; the state- 
ments, often correct and often legendary, of later Indian 
writers, including the Ceylon chroniclers ; and the incidental 
references, often correct and often legendary, made by the 
Chinese pilgrims in the fourth, sixth, and eighth centuries, 
to the Buddhist shrines in India. Of these the Greek 
notices are the most reliable, being much older ; and it 
is from Greek sources that the real date of Asoka has 
been fixed within a year or two. But the traditions of 
India, as handed down by the Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
writers, though centuries later, have also preserved, amid 
much legend and distortion, material of value for the 
critical historian. 

The plan of the book is accordingly very simple. In 
the first chapters, occupying about a hundred pages, the 
author gives an account, derived from all the sources, of 
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the historical facts ascertainable about Asoka and his 
monuments. There then follows a complete translation, 
occupying 45 pages, in English, of all the edicts. These 
have all been translated before, most of them several 
times ; but these former translations are scattered through 
numerous learned publications ; and this is the first time 
that the whole have been published consecutively in English. 
Then follows a summary, in 12 pages, of such traditions 
about Asoka, current in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. 
at Anuradhapura, as have been preserved in the Dipavamsa 
and the Muhavaipsa ; and finally, in the last chapter of 
21 pages, we have a similar summary of such traditions 
about Asoka, current from the third to the seventh century 
in India, as have been preserved in the Asokavadana or by 
the Chinese pilgrims. 

The first and most important part is exceedingly well 
done. AYithout entering into any lengthy or learned 
discussions, and simply ignoring the later traditions except 
in so far as they throw light on, or are confirmed by, the 
earlier evidence, the author, with sound judgment, and in 
well-written and easy style, tells us what the cultured 
reader, who has neither time nor inclination to study the 
edicts word for word, would wish to know. The translation 
of the edicts, chiefly based, of course, on the invaluable 
discussions and renderings of Senart and of Biihler, is also 
a distinct success, both readable and accurate. For the 
object in view it was not desirable to enter into discussion 
with the great scholars who have differed in the interpre- 
tation of isolated words ; but occasionally, in cases of 
importance, such divergences are referred to in the few 
short notes, which are brief and clear, and well chosen. 
It was a happy idea of the author to put a title to each 
edict ; and the titles chosen are such as assist the reader 
to appreciate more clearly the object the roval author of 
the edicts had in view. 

One of the most distinguished of our Honorary ilembers 
is said to have advised the author of a learned work; “Be 
sure to leave an error or two. You really must think of 
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the poor reviewer ! ’’ And I suppose, as a reviewer, one 
ought to find some fault. It is not easy ; but there are 
two objects of Mr. Vincent Smith’s antipathy I should like 
to say a word for. He says (p. 7) that he has — 

‘‘shunned the pedantic atrocities of international trans- 
literation systems, which do not shrink from presenting 
Krishna in the guise of Krsna, Champa as Aampa, and 
so on.” 

Now this is really very funny. For the international 
system expressly contemplates the use in popular works of 
such forms as Krishna (which may fairly be regarded as 
an English word) ; and it has expressly rejected the italic k 
as a representation of the sound of the English ch. One 
is sorry to find so sound a scholar, who all through the 
book transliterates rightly enough, going over, on grounds 
so mistaken, to the camp of the enemy. Correct trans- 
literation is, on practical grounds, a considerable aid to 
the spread of knowledge, and it will, sooner or later, be 
generally adopted. The international system has been very 
carefully considered by a number of scholars of some 
eminence, for whom the author has, no doubt, a sincere 
respect ; and it has been formally recognized by the Society. 
But it has still to contend against that sort of sentimental 
antipathy to which the author gives such forcible expression. 
And his phrase may be used by the opponents of correct 
transliteration, who will not, perhaps, always think it 
necessary to add that his actual practice shows him to be 
really on the other side. 

The other case is of a similar kind. The author seems 
unable to mention the Ceylon chroniclers — the unknown 
author of the Dipavamsa, and Mahanama the author of the 
Mabavamsa — without a strange ferocity. Three or four 
times he stops to turn and rend these unfortunate old 
waiters. Are they really so much more mendacious than 
other chroniclers — the English ones, for instance i Is it 
quite so certain that they deliberately invented lies 
Another hypothesis is at least equally possible, namely, 

J.H.A.S. 190‘i. *'• 
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that they were placing on record the tradition current at 
the time and place when they wrote, and that they were 
quite sincere in supposing themselves to be contributing 
useful work in doing so. Those traditions must, of course, 
be used under the guidance of the accepted laws of 
historical criticism relating to the use of such material. 
But it is quite feasible to observe those laws without 
forgetting the debt of gratitude we owe to the author 
whose work the original decipherer of Asoka's edicts found 
so indispensable a help. Mahanama was a monk, it must 
be admitted. But so also were the English chroniclers, 
and the Chinese pilgrims. He believed in the miraculous. 
So did they. He has preserved traditions, quite useful as 
evidence of the belief in his time, and of little or no 
value as evidence of events centuries before. So did 
they. He tells us legends which he himself believed, and 
which we do not. But so did the Chinese pilgrims, of 
whom Mr. Vincent Smith, very rightly, speaks with courtesy 
and respect, simply ignoring their miracles, and making 
what use is critically possible of what else they say. In 
these two just parallel cases the author’s treatment of the 
pilgrims is an excellent model of what the treatment of 
the chroniclers might have been. And if T, personally, in 
the case of the famous old pilgrim, would confess, further, 
to a feeling of affectionate regard towards the personality 
revealed in the Life ” and the Travels,’’ it may be 
remembered that we know but little of the personality of 
Mahanama, and that we may not be so far wrong, after 
all, if we give him the benefit of the doubt (to w^hich even an 
accused person is usually considered entitled), and suppose 
that he, too, may have been a fairly estimable man. 

One point is quite certain. The chronology found in the 
chronicles is not the work of Mahanama. Even if it be a 
mendacious fiction (and mistakes in chronology may be due to 
other causes than that), it existed already before the time of 
the author of the Dipavamsa, who was some generations older 
than Mahanama. Mahanama would at once, therefore, on 
this issue, be declared by an impartial court « not guiliy.” 
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And in a greater or less degree the same argument holds 
good of most of the other cases in which the author sees 
fit to reject Mahanama^s testimony. It would almost seem 
that the author, when speaking of the chronicles as a tissue 
of absurdities^' or as ‘‘mendacious monkish legends," is 
scarcely on a line with the universal opinion of modern 
scholars about such works. He says elsewhere (J.R.A.S., 
1901, p. 843) of two similar documents — 

“ If, then, one is pure fiction and the other is serious 
history, the distinction is certainly not apparent on the 
face of the documents." 

But, surely, the unanimous verdict of other scholars would 
be quite simple. Neither is either. No one dreams of 
taking such late legends, preserved centuries after the 
event by well-meaning but biassed monks, leanied only 
in the learning of their time — whether English, Chinese, 
or Sinhalese — as sober history. No one expects to find 
such chroniclers versed in historical criticism ; or even 
averse to recording what we now think absurd. On the 
other hand, the hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is now in such cases generally discredited ; and 
it is not supposed that such legends are, on the part of the 
chroniclers, pure fiction. It is difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand why any hard words should be necessary at all in 
this particular case, and we are quite unable to see any 
essential difference between the Ceylon Bhikshus and the 
Chinese pilgrims. 

But the reader will see that the expressions objected to 
are merely obiter dicta. They have nothing to do with the 
main line of the argument. Their effect is only therefore 
to jar upon the reader, not to impair the value of this very 
able sketch of Asoka, certainly the greatest native sovereign 
in India, and one of the most interesting and impressive 
personalities among the sovereigns of the world. 


T. W. Rhys Davids, 
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Rastrapala Pariprccha, public par L. Finot. 8vo. 
Vol. ii : pp. xvi and 69. (St. Petersburg : Imperial 
Academy, Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1901.) 

It is a great pleasure to see the Buddhist Sanskrit Text 
Series, inaugurated and managed by Professor Serge 
d^Oldenbourg, and published at the expense of the Russian 
Government, now beginning to become an accomplished 
fact. The present work is little more than a tract, and 
the text would occupy, if printed after the method followed 
by the Pall Text Society, about 40 to 50 pages. It is in 
form a Jataka. The first half, called the Nidana, corresponds 
to the Introductory story preceding each of the Jatakas 
in the Pitaka Collection edited by Fausboll. The second 
half gives the Jataka proper, the story of Punyarasmi. 

In the Introduction we have a discussion of the qualities 
of a Bodhisatwa, that is, those that have to be acquired by 
a man in order to become a Buddha, and of the qualities 
obstructive to that end. In the course of this discussion 
the Buddha tells Rastrapala of the qualities he acquired 
in fifty of his previous births. As the editor points out 
(p. vi), there are similar enumerations in the Lalita Yistara 
and in the JMahavastu. He might have added that a similar 
list is also found in the Introduction (also culled the 
Nidana) to the canonical collection of Jatakas ; and that 
two whole books, one in Pali and one in Sanskrit, the 
Cariya Pitaka and the Jataka Mala, are based on a precisely 
similar enumeration. 

In my Buddhist Birth Stories ^ there was given, twenty 
years ago, a comparative table of the Jatakas thus referred 
to in these two books, and it would have been interesting 
to have had a comparative table here showing the relation 
in which this new list stands to the older ones. In the 
books the stories are told; in this Nidana, as in the Nidana 
to the Jatakas, they are only referred to. And Professor 
d’Oldenbourg has given a valuable table identifying two- 
thirds of them. It is particularly interesting to find that 

‘ tiondoD, 1880 * Taldf i\, p. 
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SO many of these Birth Stories, perhaps half of them, cannot 
he traced in the canonical collection.^ We are frequently 
finding Birth Stories, both in Pali and in Sanskrit sources, 
not included in it. It was certainly, even when it was 
made, by no means complete. But other stories may have 
been subsequently invented ; and a careful discussion of 
the facts, on this one point, now ascertainable, would 
already give valuable results towards the history of the 
literature. 

There are added to the book two indices, one of verses 
and one of proper names. Both of these are most useful. 
But there is no index of subjects, or of Buddhist technical 
terms used in the text. It is most desirable that in 
every future volume published in this series such indices 
should be provided. For many historical enquiries it is 
of the first importance to know when a particular idea 
was first introduced, where and in what degree it was 
subsequently modified, and how late its existence can be 
certified. Certain words or phrases are not found in the 
earliest books, certain other words have changed their exact 
meaning in the course of time, certain other words are not 
found (iftev a particular epoch. Ahhltma^ for instance, is, 
in the iSuttantas, used only in a general way in the meaning 
of ‘ insight.’ Later on, a specific group of six kinds of 
insight, the Chal-ahhumCi, has become a common phrase. In 
this text we find, not six, but five abhinnas. There is 
a similar liistory, as yet not traced out, of the idea PCiramifdt 
which in this text are six in number, not ten ; and so also 
of the enumeration of wrong doctrines, speculations {Diffhi), 
which are here referred to as one hundred, and not sixty-two, 
in number. The ideas of the five gatk, or forms of rebirth, 
ot the eightfold Path, of the Great Person (the Maha 
Purusa) are found here in a form apparently quite the 
same as they had in the oldest documents. But the Four 
Bonds, obstacles which keep a man back from becoming 
a Buddha, are here mentioned (on p. 20) possibly for the 

^ No. 8, the Sibi Birth, no <loubt the r^ame as the Hi\\ Jataka. No. 499 in 
the canonical collection. 
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first time. In the investigation of any of these questions — 
and they could be multiplied almost indefinitely — it is 
evident that good subject indices not only save time, but 
are practically indispensable. 

The examples cited in the last paragraph show how 
closely this text adheres to the older phraseology. There 
are differences no doubt, sKght differences, but each of 
these is valuable as historical evidence. Often, too, a 
comparison with the older texts throws light on later 
readings, an assistance of which M. Sen art, to whom the 
present work is dedicated, has so often availed himself in 
his monumental edition of the Mahavastu. Thus, to cite 
only one example, M. Finot, at p. 49, has rejected the 
reading chinm-prapdta of his unique MS. in favour of 
a conjecture supported by the Chinese. A comparison with 
D. 2. 162 (that is, the Maha Parinibbuna Suttanta, chap, vi) 
would have shown that the Chinese author is probably 
wrong ; he has misunderstood a rare and difficult phrase 
taken over by our author from old tradition, and the manu- 
script reading is right. 

One of the differences, probably the chief one, between 
trtis text and the older ones, is the importance it attaches 
to Bodhisatvaship, practically ignoring the older ideal 
of Arahatship. Already in 1880/ when we had but little 
Mahayana writing before us, I pointed out, for the first 
time, the importance of this distinction, and ventured to 
call it “ the keynote of the Great Vehicle.” It was 
impossible then to go into detail and show how fur the two 
ethical ideals were different. The Pali texts have now given 
us full evidence as to the details of the Bodhi-pakkhiya- 
dhanifndy the constituent qualities of Arahatship, and their 
opposites. The present work gives us similar details as to 
Bodhisatvaship. It would now, therefore, be most interesting 
to have a careful comparison, carried out into full detail, 
between the two ideals ; and comparing the intermediate 
stage as represented in the Mahavastu. 


Hibbert Lt ctuies, pp. 2 j 4, 2i 
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In language and metre the Rastrapala Pariprccha approxi- 
mates already to the stage reached when Sanskrit became 
the literary language of India. But there are many of the 
earlier prakritisrns still left, of which M. Finot gives instances 
in his introduction. He also furnishes a list of the metres, 
utilizing for that purpose the names afterwards given to 
metres by the writers on Sanskrit prosody. The list is 
a goodly one, and will be found suggestive when the history 
of Indian metres comes to be written. 

Altogether this little volume is full of matter to help in 
the solution of the many historical problems — literary, 
religious, and social — that now lie ready to the hand ot' 
any scholar who has leisure to devote to them. On its 
probable date the editor has nothing to say. But he 
mentions that four passages, amounting altogether to about 
70 lines, are cited from the present work in the Siksa 
Samuccaya, now being edited by Professor Bendall for the 
same series ; and a list of those readings in the citations 
which differ from the text here printed has been supplied 
by Professor Bendall. These citations give us a terminus 
ad quern for the date of the story ; and a discussion of the 
points of doctrine referred to in the text, and of the names 
of Bodhisatvas said in it to have been in attendance on the 
Buddha, would have gone far to settle its approximate date 
as compared with that of other Buddhist texts, M. Finot 
mentions Chinese and Tibetan versions ; but he does not say 
whether these are based on our text, a retelling of the story 
in different words, or whether they are actually what we 
should now call translations. It has been pointed out in our 
last volume (p. 406) how important it is that this distinction 
should be observed. 

We hope that the learned and able editor will be able to 
find time, amid his important duties as Director of the 
Oriental School in Saigon, to discuss some of the questions 
above referred to. Meanwhile we can heartily congratulate 
him on the present work ; and may venture to express the 
hope that the other volumes in preparation may soon appear. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de Joachim Men ant. 

Par M. LE Due pe l\ Tremoille. (Paris, 1901.) 

The interesting biographical notice of the late M. Menant, 
published by the Duke de la Tremoille in the Comptes Rendm 
de PAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has been 
reprinted in quarto form, with an excellent heliogravure of 
the deceased Assyriologist prefixed. 

M. Menant, who, like many others, devoted himself to 
study in the midst of other occupations, was born in 1820, 
and died in 1899. He will be remembered as having worked, 
when the science of Assyriology was young, with Professor 
Oppert, the veteran Ass^^riologist, and became, with him, 
a pioneer of the study in France, turning his attention also, 
in later years, to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic system 
of writing generally called Hittite. He was elected a free 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
in 1888. His works were very numerous (a list of fortv- 
seven of his principal publications are given by the author 
of the notice), one of the last being the Cataloyue methodique 
et raisonne de la Collection de Clercq^ a splendid work of 
extreme utility, by which the owner of the collection, as well 
as M. Menant, earned the thanks of the learned world. 
M. Menant likewise wrote concerning the Yezidis, and 
upon ancient and modern Persia. By his death, a note- 
worthy and much-respected personality, linking the present 
and the past in the Assyriological world, disappeared, to 
the regret of all who had come Into contact with him. 

T. G. P. 


Four Egyptological papers have appeared from the pen 
of that indefatigable Egyptologist of the Museum of 
Brussels, M. Jean Capart. His En Egypte : Nuteis de 
Voyage are exceedingly interesting, and are illustrated by 
some excellent reproductions of photographs. The paper is 
naturally mainly archaeological, but observations upon, the 
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country as it is at present occur in it, and are noteworthy. 
Concerning the belief of the Arabs as to the treasures to be 
found among the ruins, the following (probably an anecdote 
well known to those who have travelled in that land) is 
interesting : — 

‘‘ Au dire des Arabes, les ruines des temples et des 
tombeaux sont pleines de tresors, sans cela comment ex- 
pliquer que Fou vienne de si loin pour y faire des fouilles? 
J^^est-ce pas, comme ils le racontent, dans les py rami des de 
Meroe que Lepsius a trouve For qui, quelques annees apres 
son voyage, permit a FAllemagne de battre la France 

Another paper by the same author is entitled Une Decsse 
thebmne : MintskrOj and treats of the deity in the form of 
a serpent adored on the great Western Peak (“la grande 
cime d’Occident The royal tombs there add to the 
desolation of this mountain, in which lifeless place the 
goddess was worshipped. The meaning of her name (‘ lover 
of silence is just what one would expect to find applied 
to a divinity dwelling there. Pictures of the goddess in 
the form of a serpent, as a serpent with a woman’s head, 
as a woman having a serpent’s head, and as a serpent with 
three heads, one of a woman and two of serpents, are shown. 
A very interesting account of the worship is given. 

To the periodical Man M. Capart contributes an article 
on the “ Libyan Notes ” of Messrs. Maciver and Wilkin. 
Based on these researches, M. Capart puts forward two 
hypotheses : Either the prehistoric Egj^ptians were for the 
most part Libyans, or at the moment of the entry of the 
Pharaonic Egyptians into Egypt, the Libyans were also on 
the point of invading the country, which they surrounded 
from the west of the Delta as far as Upper Nubia. In this 
case the Pharaohs, to consolidate their power, had to fight 
With the native population, and repel, at the same time, the 
Libyan invasion. This hypothesis, he says, is more simple 
than the other if the Libyans formed the bulk of the 
population in Egypt. 
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The fourth contribution of M. Capart to the science of 
Egyptology is entitled “La FSte de frapper les Anou/’ and 
appears in the Transactions of the First Congress for the 
History of Religion, which saw the light at Paris last year. 
Taking as his text the palettes of slaty schist found by 
Mr. Quibell at Hieraconpolis, he examines once again these 
much-discussed objects. In his opinion, they bear repre- 
sentations of a festival, that called in the calendar of 
Palermo “the destruction of the Anu/' as has been suggested 
by M. Naville ; and the victory of Nar-Mer over the in- 
habitants of the Delta, north of the Fayoum, as Spiegelberg 
has shown. M. Capart then goes on to show how important 
this people, the Anu of Nubia, were, and that they are to 
be classed among the original inhabitants of the country, 
separated by the Pharaonic invasion from their kin of the 
north ; and their expulsion was such a triumph, that it was 
celebrated thereafter by the Egyptians during the history of 
their rule. Remarks upon the religion of the Egyptians, 
the festival in question, and the names of towns containing 
the element an. etc., are added by the author, giving to 
the paper additional interest and value. 

Full of information is the paper by the Baron von Oefele 
entitled Vorhippokratische Medizin Wesfa^iens^ Aegyptens, and 
der mediterranen Vorarier, in the Handbuch der Gesehichte 
der Medizin. Though discursive, it is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Medical science in pre- 
Arian India, among the old Nubian peoples, “in the land 
of the gods and of incense’’ (the neighbourhood of the 
Red Seu), among the north-w^est Africans, with the Trojans, 
etc., etc., are all treated of. One could have wished for 
a better arrangement of the material, but there are probably 
many who will find it all that could be wished, and, after all, 
the facts brought together are the main thing. I greatly 
regret that I cannot follow the author in much that he says 
about the literature bearing upon the subject found in 
Babylonia and Assyria (quite apart from the difficulty of 
the reading of medical texts by those who are not medical 
men, to which the author refers). My translation of the 
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inscriptioQ on a physician’s cylinder- seal, for instance, difl'ers 
entirely from that given in this paper. 

Nevertheless, Dr. von Oefele evidently has an excellent 
knowledge of the tablets bearing upon the medical knowledge 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. He refers to the opinions 
of the ancient Sumerians (Akkadians) with regard to the 
human body. The seat of understanding was the heart, the 
body is designated as “ flesh,” and the blood is the life of 
the body. The central organ for the blood, however, was 
the liver. Heart and liver ” was used to the latest times 
for “ soul and body.” The central organ of the will is the 
ear. Arterial blood and veinous blood were distinguished. 
As some of these points are not universally accepted, a few 
extracts giving examples of these ideas would have added 
greatly to the value of this part of the paper. With regard 
to the expressions for arterial and veinous blood, however, it 
may be noted that they were not blood of the day (?) ” and 
‘‘blood of the night (?),” but “light blood” and “dark 
blood ” respectively. 

T. G. P. 

Keilinschriftlichj*: BinniOTHEK, in Verbindung mit 
L. Abel, C. Bezold, P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, H. Winckler, 
herausgegeben von Eberhard Schrader Band YI, 
Theil 1 : Assyrische-bab^donische ^lythen iind Epen, 
von P. Jensen. (Berlin : Reuther & Reichard, 1900- 
1901.) 

Notwithstanding that the state of his health renders it 
difficult for the Father of Assyriology in Germany to do 
much original work, his editorship of these volumes of the 
Assyrian Library is a thing of extreme usefulness. It is 
impossible to have any other feeling for the veteran Professor 
of the University of Berlin than affectionate regard, mingled 
with admiration for his past work and his courage under 
affliction, and all will wish him a long life and a useful one 
to edit this series of texts in transcription and translation, 
and sincerely hope that he may yet have health to contribute 
many things to this collection himself. 
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The present work is one of tlie most comprehensive that 
has ever been published, and Professor Jensen^s contributions 
to it among the most characteristic and noteworthy. In 
the present volume we have eleven of the most complete 
of the legends of Babylonia, including — 

The legends of the Creation. 

Bel and the LABbu (as the author has it). 

Myths of Zii, the storm-bird. 

The I(tl)ra-myth. 

Nerigal and Ereskigal. 

Istar^s descent into Hades. 

Adapa and the south wind. 

The Etana-myth. 

The Gilgaraes (^fimrod)-Epos. 

Ea (?) and Atar-hasis (?). 

The King of Cut ha. 

The system used in this Assyriological Library/’ edited 
by Professor Schrader, is, to give the Assyrian (Semitic- 
Baby Ionian) transcription on the left-hand page, line for 
line, numbered, and the translation on the right-hand page 
(where, however, the lines are unfortunately not numbered, 
making it rather unsatisfactory, notwithstanding the careful 
folding, to find the corresponding lines except where near 
the beginning or the end of a page or a paragraph). At 
the end of the book is a commentary, giving the reasons 
why any particular translation of a word or a phrase has 
been chosen, or the other possible renderings. Doubtful 
passages are indicated by italics and queries. 

The translations are besprinkled with all Professor Jensen’s 
peculiarities and mannerisms. Thus, the doubt between 
h and p, k and q, is represented by printing both letters 
(nh(j>)-k{k)al-lti. ti-isiz, etc.), and in the 

translations possible alternative renderings are indicated 
in much the same way. Other devices give a picturesque 
(though not always comprehensible) appearance to the 
translations : — 
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‘‘ : Erschlag mich nicht, rneiii Bruder ! Ich will dir 
eine Rede sagen/’ ” 

[Yon Ni]Q-har-bis ihre Verwunschung erhebe sioh 
(gegen) dich (, dich) ! 

Naturally such a work as this is difiicult to review within 
the compass of a short notice on account of its extent (it 
runs to 301 pages of transcription and translation, and 288 
pages of notes thereon). All that can be said is, that these 
new renderings bring many improvements into the trans- 
lations of the inscriptions as hitherto known, and suggest 
a number of other possible alternative readings, which may 
or may not be adopted later on. It is unfortunate that, 
in the Story of Bel and the Dragon (the Semitic account 
of the Creation), the author was unable to use the fragments 
lately published by the Trustees of the British Museum, as 
that completing the second tablet^ is important, especially 
in connection with the reverse of the duplicate of the first 
tablet, found by Mr. Rassam at Abu-habbab, and published 
by me in 1890. 

The new renderings which he introduces into the translation 
of the first tablet of the Creation series are important, though 
it remains to be seen whether thev will stand in every 
respect the test of time. Thus ammntmn^ generally rendered 
‘ earth ’ (its connection with the Heb. nSX all Assyrio- 

logists must have seen), he now translates by ‘ dlv Fesfc ’ 
(in italics, implying uncertainty). For the much-discussed 
word mnmmu he gives the translation ‘Urform,’ Avhich seems 
to be a good reading, better than ‘ mother ’ or any other 
This translation is not rendered improbable by 
the translation of mummu bv beltv, ‘ lady,' as that might 
simply be a kind of descriptive title, all female divinities, 
b}’' their exalted position, being ^ ladies,’ just as all gods 

‘ A <.luplii*aU‘ oi i>um» Muiaut.''. <iiul .tiiotliei train meut, 

uupubiished, corapleti*^. to a certain extent, K. 4S32. The most important 
restoration is 1. U =Miffh(.u <in>^ Eptu. p. 6. 1. 32. and p. S, 1. 12), where 

I have ia»pied ^ . 
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niigtt be called hHv, ' lords/ One of the epithets of 
Tiamatu, the miimmu, or ^ original shape/ is kupur or A« 5 wr, 
concerning which Jensen gives many suggestions. It 
expresses a ‘ cosmic idea/ it is the name of a river, and 
apparently the river of the underworld, which Tam muz, on 
his way thither, has to cross; and there is nothing to be 
brought against the conjecture that Hubur and the Hubur 
river are the ’il/ceai/09 which surrounds the earth. In the 
translation he translates nm^nu huhnr ‘ the mother of the 
north ^ ^ which is a rendering to all appearance capable of 
improvement. An interesting paragraph is that in which 
the author refers to the word umu in the meaning of ‘day,' 
and the beings personifying the ‘‘ raging, gliding, onrushing 
day.’' In connection with this he seeks to show that the 
word umu has also the meaning of ‘ appearance,' a rendering 
which would probably please those who see in the first 
chapter "of Genesis the six days of creation as so many 
visions. His suggestion that the name of the Babylonian 
Noah mav he read Xfin-napistim instead of P/r- or Par^ 
yiapihim would, if correct, restore my own reading of some 
years ago, though I took mn to have its usual meaning, 

‘ day of,’ or something similar. It is noteworthy that, in 
this note. Professor Jensen vspeaks of Professor Delitzsch as 
having “made front" against him energetically on this 
question, but this is a thing he ought not to mind — it is 
one of the proud ’privileges of German scholardiip. 

Excellent as this book is, and anxious as the author 
lias evidently been to express himself with caution and 
reserve, so fas [to disarm, wherever possible, the criticism 
which, in Assyriology more, perhaps, than in most other 
branches of study, prevails, it is doubtful whether he has 
altogether succeeded. One cannot but admire, however, the 
straightforward way in which he always expresses his doubts 
upon the renderings which he gives, though one could wish, 
in many cases, that, for the sake of clearness, he had done 
it in a different way. All scholars will look forward to the 

■ The nre Jmsen'o, ami imply that thr ivnderin^ is doubtful. 
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succeeding parts of the sixth volume of Schrader’s Keil- 
inschriftliche Bibliotheliy which is to contain ‘^religious texts 
of every kind/’ by the same author. Even though one may 
not agree with him, there is generally something suggestive 
and noteworthy in what he has to say. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Katalog dee, Hands(;hriften derTJniversttats-Bibliothek 
zu Leipzig. I: Die Sanskrit-Handschriften, von Theodor 
Aufrecht. (Leipzig, 1901.) 

This volume of nearly 500 pages is the first of a series of 
catalogues which is to appear wfithiu the next five years, and 
which, when complete, will contain a description of the whole 
of the ancient manuscripts in the Library of the University 
of Leipzig. That it is the work of tlie veteran Professor 
Aufrecht, the greatest of all the inakei's of Sanskrit cata- 
logues, is in itself a sufficient guarantee of its scholarly 
character. 

The Leipzig University Library, unlike some others, 
notably the Berlin Library and the Library of the India 
Office, had not the good fortune to become the repository 
of any of the celebrated great collections of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts made in the earlier days of Sanskrit studies. Its 
acquisitions seem to have been chiefly the result of purchases 
made, for the most part, within the last twenty years ; but 
they fairly represent the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
and constitute altogether a most serviceable collection. The 
fine series of astronomical and astrological works may, 
perhaps, be specially mentioned. A glance at Professor 
Aufrecht’s description of this portion of the collection will 
show that several of these works, apart from their interest 
from the point of view of astronomy or mathematics, may be 
expected to yield incidentally a rich harvest of historical and 
geographical information when they are properly studied 
and indexed. 


E. J. Rapson. 
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Arch^olooical Survey of Western India. VoL vii : 

Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabad ; Part 
A.D. 1412-1)20. By Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., etc. 
(1901.) 

The previous volume of thij? series dealt with the 
Muhammadan architecture of the provincial towns of 
Gujarat, a considerable proportion of which dates from 
the fourteenth century a.d., when the country was ruled 
through governors appointed by the Sultans of Dehli. The 
present volume is contined to those Muhammadan buildings 
of the capital which were erected during that portion of 
the rule of the Ahmad iShahi Sultans of Gujarat, which 
extends from the foundation of Ahmadabad in 1412 to the 
year 1520. Such is the wealth of the Muhammadan archi- 
tecture of Ahmadabad that another part will be needed for 
the description of those monuments which belong to the 
remainder of the sixteenth and to the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

In an architectural work of this kind, the letterpress is 
confessedly held subordinate to the illustrations ; and, in 
the present volume, the 112 photographic and lithographic 
plates may, to a very great extent, be left to speak for 
themselves. The short historical introduction to the volume 
and the descriptions added to the plates are written with 
all Dr. Burgess’s usual clearness, and supply everything that 
is needed to enable the student to appreciate a particularly 
interesting branch of Muhammadan architecture. 

As Dr. Burge.ss points out, this school of Muhammadan 
architecture carries on, to a very great extent, the pre- 
existing Jainu architecture, the great formative idea of 
which consists in ‘‘ an octagonal dome resting on horizontal 
architraves supported by twelve pillars.” The work, more- 
over, was executed by craftsmen who were really Hindu, 
and Muhammadan in little more than name. We have, 
therefore, the interesting phenomenon of an essentially 
Indian style of architecture modified and elaborated in 
accordance with Muhammadan ideas. The analogy suggested 
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by Dr. Burgess with the early Christian adaptations of the 
temples of heathen divinities at Rome is precisely to the 
point. In either case we see the conversion of “ a pagan 
style of architecture to the purposes of a religion abominating 
idolatry.^' 

E. J. Eapsox. 

Neun Mahaban-Tnschriftex — Extzifferuxg, Ukber- 
SETZUNG, Erklaruxg. By Dr. Georg Huth. 
( Yeroffentlichungen aus dem Koniglichen Museum 
fiir Yolkerkuude.) (Berlin, 1901 ) 

In this monograph, Dr, Huth deals with one class of 
those inscriptions in unknown characters which are found 
in districts on the extreme north-western frontier of India. 
The inscriptions of this particular class are characterized by 
their use in common of an alphabet of which at least some 
thirty different characters are to be distinguished ; and these 
characters recur in the various published inscriptions, and 
are to be recognized in new inscriptions as they are brought 
to light,^ in a manner w^hich conveys a impression 

of genuineness. So much can scarcely be said about some 
of the other inscriptions, or supposed inscriptions, from the 
same part of the world, which have been published. 

And just as there is no .reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the inscriptions now published by Dr. Huth, so it is 
extremely probable, as has been generally suggested, that 
their language is some ancient dialect of Turkl. It is on 
this assumption that Dr. Huth^s decipherment is founded. 

Manifestly, no complete examination of Dr. Huth’s position 
IS possible without some acquaintance with Turk!. All that 
can be attempted in the present notice is a hare statement 
of the facts of the case, and some estimate of tfie probability 
or possibility of any certain decipherment in similar circum- 
stances. The finding of a bilingual inscription in these 
unknown characters and in one of the known Indian 
alphabets, for instance, would, of course, settle the que^stiou 

^ E.g. the in$cription published in this Journal, 1898, p. 619. 

J.K.A.S. 1902. 


14 
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definitely; but, failing this, we maj well consider bow far 
the admitted facts of the case would justify us in maintaining 
an attitude of scepticism towards any suggested decipherment, 
iiowever plausible. 

Now, the whole amount of the material used by Dr. Huth 
consists of nine very short inscriptions, of an average length 
of not quite five lines each, containing in all, as transliterated 
and transcribed by him, 470 alphabetic characters or 235 
words. It must be confessed that this amount of material 
would have beeu perilously small, as far as any certain 
decipherment is concerned, even if the decipherer had 
started with some certain clue — even if, for example, he 
liad known with certainty the values of ten of the alphabetic 
characters.^ But he had no clue of the kind. He can only 
have proceeded experimentally, assuming certain values for 
certain signs, until, by a process of selection, he obtained 
results which gave a more or less satisfactory meaning, on 
the hypothesis that the language of the inscriptions was 
some dialect of Turk!. In the absence of a clue of any kind, 
this procedure is, of course, the only one possible; and there 
is no reason why a satisfactory result should not be obtained 
by it. The question is whether it is, on the whole, probable 
or not that such a result has been obtained in the present 
instance. 

This question may no doubt, to a great extent, be solved 
by the discovery of other inscriptions of this class in the 
future, or finally settled by the discovery of some bilingual 


' How eTCPedindy difficult the task of decipherment would have been even 
with the aid of a clue ot this kind may he seen at once by putting anv English 
sentence ooiitinuouxiy. without dnision of w'ords, into a cipher composed partly 
of letters having their proper value and partly of signs representing the other 
letters u^ed. In the thUowing cipher, for instance, which represents a sentence 
in the present notice, ten letters appear with their proper value, while the other 
ten letters which occur are represented by dissimilar inverted letters : 

VlTgVAIV!OlOGnAigDn9UTgDIA3AOVTaO±IC3AAAO 

FTgOAlVlACnVlTVOlAVlUlKlOOlCaAnACTinAOa 

vceAniFouiDviDvATnvCTAOiTaiixTniMiionTao 

lATiniFnO±TVinOFVlDVA. 
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inscription. In the meantime, we are left to form for oar*- 
selves some opinion as to the probability of the correctness of 
Dr. Huth^s deciphernaent by an examination of his methods.- 
The language of the Mahaban inscriptions is, according to 
Dr. Huth, written in an alphabet which, like many other 
Eastern alphabets, expresses only the framework of words 
and leavBvS to the reader the task of filling in the ‘ moviiig ' 
vowels. It is the enormous extent to which this filling in is 
left to the imagination or to the knowledge of the reader — 
surely quite unprecedented even among Eastern alphabets — 
that would seem to suggest a doubt as to the possibility of 
the correctness of Dr. Huth’s system. To take an instance 
at random. In Inscription Pa. iv, lines 3 and 4, we find 
in the transcription the letters — % 4 ® These are 

vocalized and made into words by Dr. Huth as follows: — 
ds* dsil idi is kih. This, it must be remembered, is not 
a specially selected example, but is fairly typical of all the 
nine inscriptions. It is difficult to believe that an alphabetic 
system which left so much to be supplied by the reader can 
ever have obtained even in the East. It has often been said 
of certain other Eastern alphabets that, like language, they 
would seem to have been invented by man for the conceal- 
ment of his thoughts; but surely none of the others can. 
have effected this purpose so completely as the alphabet of 
the Mahaban inscriptions. 

The interpretation of the language would, moreover, seem 
to have required just as much use of the imagination as the 
transcription of the alphabet. The passage just quoted is 
translated word for word by Dr. Huth, Gei^t Herkunft Herr 
Handeln Mensch, and the whole is interpreted, [der) an Geist 
{and) Ah>itafnmHng ein Aristokraty in Handeln [ein einfacher) 
Mensch {war) ! which, it must be allowed, is a good deal to 
get out of 4 d 5 s^. 

The difficulties in the way of accepting Dr. Huth's 
decipherment of the Mahaban inscriptions are, therefore, not 
slight ; but he will have our thanks and our admiration for 
the great patience and ingenuity which he has brought to 
bear on a most difficult problem. He has, at least, furnished 
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us with a working hypothesis which raust serve until a better 
is forthcoming ; but, with all respect to Dr. Hath, many 
scholars will doubt whether the time is yet quite ripe to 
speak of the “ grosse historische Bedeutung ” of these 
inscriptions, 

E. J. Rapson. 

Pkeliminary Report on a Journey of Archeological and 
Topographical Exploration in Chinese Turkestan. 
By M. A. Stein, Indian Educational Service. (Published 
under the Authority of H.M/s Secretary of State for 
India in Council ; London, 1901.) 

Recent numbers of our Journal have contained con- 
tributions by Dr. Stein himself giving an account of the 
main results of his explorations in the neighbourhood of 
-Khotan while they were actually in progress. Since the 
appearance of these articles. Dr. Stein has brought to 
London the whole collection of antiquities which he made 
in this region and entrusted it to the safe keeping of the 
British Museum to await the opportunity — may it not be 
long deferred ! — of such an extended leave of absence from 
his official duties in India as will enable him to return and 
superintend the production of a full detailed report. In 
the meantime he has issued the present ‘‘ Preliminary 
Report’’ describing the various sites excavated and the 
nature, of the various classes of objects discovered, without 
making any attempt to produce a catalogue rakonne or 
entering into any minute discussion of questions of art or 
epigraphy^. Such a catalogue and such discussions will find 
a place in the final report, which will include, moreover, 
.the important results of the topographical and ethno- 
graphical investigations which Dr. Stein combined with his 
archsBological work. 

Ihe “Preliminary Report,” however, is amply sufficient 
to enable us to form an estimate of the importance and the 
extent of Dr Stem’s discoveries. It has for years past been 
rejognized that the ancient civilization which flourished 
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where now the Taklanaakan Desert presents but a vast 
expanse of shitting sand-dunes, was to some extent Indian 
in character. The bilingual coins from this part of the 
world, with their inscriptions in ancient Chinese and in 
the Kharosthi of the Indo-Scythic period, bore positive 
testimony to this fact, and their testimony has in recent 
years been supported by the discovery of other antiquities, 
above all by the discovery of a birch- bark manuscript of 
the Dhammapada in Kharosthi characters. But these 
documents have, for the most part, been obtained casually 
by European travellers, or procured through the agency of 
native ‘treasure-seekers* by Russian and British political 
officers. It has remained for Dr. Stein to organize and carry 
out a systematic scientific exploration of the most important 
ancient sites in this now desolate region. This exploration 
has proved marvellously fertile in results. It has brought 
to light ancient objects of art — -statues, frescos, picture^ 
terra-cottas, and seals — which present the most interesting 
problems. There can be no doubt that some of the seals 
are purely classical, while others show^ the influence which 
native ideas exercised in modifvino* the Western art thus 

o 

strangely planted in far-distant Central Asia. Some of the 
statues and sculptures, again, like those of Gandhara, un- 
doubtedly show, in varying degree, the influence of Graoco- 
Roman art. Both of these classes present a most interesting 
parallel w ith the coins of the Grseco-Indian kings who held 
the Kabul Yalley and the Northern Panjab from c, 200 b.c. 
to c. 2-) BO. In all three classes alike may be traced 
a gradual degradation from the Grocco- Homan standai’d^ 
ending at last in Oriental monotony and conventionality* 
i hese remarks may be illustrated bv a compaiisori of the 
following seals represented in Dr. IStein’s plates — (1) N. xv, 
d30, a seated Eros (pi. ix) ; (2) N. xv, 137 (pi. viii), and 
N. XV, 106 (pi. x), Athene Promachos ; (3) N. xv, 1(57 
(pi ix), a portrait in juxtaposition with a Chinese in- 
scription ; (4) N. XV, 71 (pi. ix), a portrait. 

These seals, if one may judge from the analogy which 
the Kharosthi writing of the wooden tablets to which they 
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are affixed presents with that of the Indo-Scythic coins, 
belong, in all probability, to the first and second centuries 
A.D. Of a later date (perhaps e, 500-800 a.d.) are the 
painted tablets (pi. ii) and the frescos (pL iv), which show 
a predominant Chinese or Tibetan influence. 

The most important of Dr. Stein’s discoveries are, however, 
the inscribed documents, and, in particular, the parchments 
and wooden tablets bearing KharosthI inscriptions. The 
fragments of MSS. in Brahml, Chinese, and Tibetan 
characters, in all probability represent, for the most part, 
portions of the Buddhist canon. The Kharosthi parchments 
and wooden tablets, on the other hand, present us with 
something novel, alike as legards alphabet, language, and 
contents ; and, as there are over 400 of these, it is evident 
that from this source we may expect very considerable 
additions to our knowledge of the history of this part of 
Central Asia in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The alphabet is cursive, and therefore differs from the formal 
Kharosthi inscriptions on the coins of the Indo-Scythic 
kings. It has more compound consonants than the Kharosthi 
of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS. of the Dhammapada, and some 
of these compound consonants, especially when they occur 
only in non-Indian titles or non-Indian names, will prov^e 
extremely difficult to determine. The language would seem 
to be not far removed from Sanskrit — e.g., the genitive 
singular in -asya and the Jlrd singular future in -hijatl 
are found, and not the corresponding Prakrit forms ; but 
it has many peculiarities, due, no doubt, to the localitv. 
Nothing certain can yet be said as to the nature of the 
contents of these documents; but by far the greater number 
are undoubtedly royal commands, and it is extremely 
probable that they are safe-conducts ensuring the bearer 
protection and assistance throughout the king's dominions. 
It is probable that the seals affixed to them were added as 
tangible evidence of their authority. They are regularlv 
dated in regnal years, with, the addition of month and da)’. 
The names of more than one king occur, and these names 
seem to be non- Aryan in character, and the documents are 
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addressed to more than one personage. It is not possible 
to say, until the whole number have been most carefully 
studied, how much historical information these Kharosthl 
parchments and wooden tablets may be expected to yield ; 
but, from the point of view of language and epigraphy, 
their importance is unquestionably very great. 

Dr. Stein started on his expedition on May 29th, 1900 
(p. 6), and exactly a year later, on May 29th, 1901 (p. 69), 
he left Kashgar with his archaeological finds en route for 
London. It seems almost incredible that this prolonged 
expedition, necessitating the employment of numbers of 
carriers and excavators, and all the accessories required for 
residence in the desert far away from any base of supplies, 
should have been carried out at a cost to the Government 
of India of only some £700 ; but such appears to be the 
case. Surely a similar amount has never been bestowed 
to better purpose on archaeological work of any kind or in 
any country. The Indian Government is to be thanked for 
the enterprise which has produced such notable results, 
and, at the same time, to be congratulated on having at 
its disposal tiie services of a scholar of Dr. Stein’s attain- 
ments, capability, and tact. 

E. J. Rapson. 

Archjeologic^l Survey of India : A Report on a Tour of 
Exploration of the Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, the 
region of Kapilavastu, etc. J3y Babu Purna Cha>dk\ 
Mukhehjj, with a Prefatory Note by Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith, B.A., M.R A.S., etc. No. xxvi. Part 1, of the 
Imperial Series. (Calcutta, 1901.) 

This detailed description of the antiquities in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Buddha’s birthplace is most welcome. The 
district seems to have been explored under the sanction and 
with the aid of the Indian Government and the Nepalese 
Government by Mr. Mukherji and Major Waddell inde- 
pendently, and the Report of the latter will, presumably, 
appear separately as Part 2 of vol. xxvi of the Archaeological 
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Survey of India (Imperial Series). Whether it is wise to 
divide forces in this way, is a question which could only be 
answered by one who was in possession of all the facts of 
the case. 

The identification, which is absolutely beyond doubt, of 
Hummin-dei with the Lumbini-vana, the actual birthplace 
of liuddha according to all the Buddhist scriptures, affords 
a fixed point in early Indian archaeology, which may, 
perhaps, be best compared with the fixed point which was 
gained for Indian chronology when Sir William Jones 
identified the Sandrocottus of Megasthenes with the Maurya 
king Candra-gupta ; and we may confidently expect that, 
starting from it, similar progress will be made in the 
determination of much that is at present indistinct and 
nebulous. 

Apart from the identification of the Lnmhini-vana with 
Rummin-dei, there can scarcely yet be said to be any 
consensus among archaeologists as to the identification of 
the sites and monuments of early Buddhism as known 
to us from the Pali books and from the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims. In the present volume, for instance, 
the site of Kapila-vastu, the capital of the Sakya dynasty 
to which Buddha belonged, is discussed by Mr. Mukherji 
and by his editor, Mr. Vincent Smith, with rather different 
results. Mr, Mukherji comes to the conclusion (p. 50) that 
it is to be identified with Tilaurii-kot. Mr, Vincent Smith, 
on the other hand (Prefatory Note, p. 10), sees reasons for 
supposing that in their descriptions of Kapila-vastu the two 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, are referring 
to two entirely distinct places — the former to Pi pi a \ a, the 
Litter to Tilaurii-kot. Mr, Vincent Smith has arrived at 
this conclusion, which seems at first sight somewhat start- 
ling, as the only possible means of reconciling the accounts 
Avhich the two pilgrims give of Kapilavastu and its position 
relative to Siiivasti and other places. To quote his own 
wolds, ‘‘The moment that this explanation flashed on ray 
mind, all difficulties in the interpretation of the documents 
vanished. Each locality desciibed dropped into its proper 
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position in the itinerary of each pilgrim, and each itinerary 
fitted into the other. Hiuen Tsiang now supports Fa-hien, 
and Fa-hien supports Hiuen Tsiang/’ 

On consideration, this theory is not so improbable as it 
may appear at first glance. As Mr. Mukherji points out 
(p. 15), Kapilavastu had decayed before the date of these 
pilgrimages. Of it Fa-hien, c, 400 a.d., says, ‘‘there is 
neither king nor people : it is like a great desert. There 
is simply a congregation of priests and about ten families 
of lay people ; and Hiuen Tsiang, about 230 years later, 
describes the district as having “ some ten desert cities, 
wholly desolate and ruined/’ It is by no means improbable 
that, amidst tliis desolation, traditions may have been lost 
or confused. It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
similar confusions in the identification of places connected 
with the life of Christ are to be found in the Holy Land. 

Mr. Mukherji has brought together a mass of information 
dealing with the ancient monuments of this most interesting 
district, the home of Buddhism, which will prove of great 
importance to luture workers in this field. The whole 
scheme of his operations and his instructions as to methods 
of procedure were drawn up at the request of the Govern- 
ment of India by Mr. Yincent A. Smith. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret that Mr. Smith’s retirement deprh^es 
India of one who, by his great knowledge of the monuments, 
bis faculty of weighing evidence, and bis sober judgment, 
was eminently qualified to serve the cause of Indian 
archaeology, 

E. J. Eapson. 

In DIE NS Kui.tur in der Blu'Hiezeit dks Buddhismis, 
Konig Asoka : von Edmund Hardy. (Mainz: Kirch- 
beim, 1902.) 

This beautifully illustrated and extraordinarily cheap 
volume — it costs only four shillings — is one of a series 
on “ The World’s History in Character-pictures.” The 
publisher of the series has been foitunate to obtain the 
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services of so able a writer and so careful a scholar as 
Professor Hardy for this particular volume. It is true 
that the popular nature of the whole series has precluded 
the author from the discussion of those doubtful points in 
the biography of the great Buddhist sovereign which would 
have given the best scope for his special knowledge. But 
the hand of the scholar is traceable throughout. 

We have first an account of Alexander’s invasion of India. 
It is incidentally noticed that copper coins struck then and 
there by Alexander, in just the square form of the Indian 
currency of the time, are still extant. A figure of one of 
these coins now in the Old Museum in Berlin is given 
in illustration The author is of opinion that it was the 
invasion of Alexander that gave rise in India to the idea 
of a Cakravarti, of a sovereign of the world In ray little 
manual (p. 220) I have said, speaking of Candragupta, not 
of Alexander : “ Is it surprising that this unity of power 
in one man made a deep impression upon them ? Is it 
surprising that, like the Romans worshipping Augustus or 
like Greeks adding the glow of the sun-myth to the glory 
of Alexander, the Indians should have formed an ideal of 
their Cakravarti, and transferred to this new ideal many 
of the dimly sacred and half understood traits of the Yedic 
heroes? Is it surprising titat the Buddhists should have 
recognized in their hero the Cakravarti of righteousness, and 
that the storv of the Buddha should have become tino-ed 
with the colouring of these Cukiavarti myths 

This does not say in so many words that the idea was not 
older than Candragupta. But that was probably in my 
mind; and I take tiie present opportunity of saying that, 
for the reasons given in this book, it was almost certainly 
Alexander, and not Candragupta, who^e power and career 
first gave strength to this old conception of the king of the 
golden age, so powerful ever afterwards in the minds of 
the peoples of India. 

There then follows an account of Asoka’s life as crown 
prince: and incidentally we have the very interesting 
question discussed whether the two bas-reliefs on the eastern 
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Torana at Sanchi do not represent the state processions at the 
time of the taking of the Bo Tree from Budh Ga^a to Ceylon. 
Dr. Griinwedel was the first to suggest this. Dr. Burgess 
(PP* " 0—72 of the English edition) has adopted his view. 
Professor Hardy (pp. 10, 11) evidently thinks it is probably 
right, and makes the further suggestion that the two figures 
above the peacock (may lira, raora) may be meant for Asoka 
and his wife. It is well known that Asoka's clan-name, 
Maurya, is derived from the peacock. The question is a 
difficult one to discuss without plates; and Professor Hardy's 
are much larger, clearer, and better than any we have 
yet had. 

The description of Asoka’s activity after he ascended the 
throne is based on the inscriptions, but illustratimis of a most 
suggestive kind are throughout adduced both from the 
literature and from the monuments. And attention is 
directed (p. 21) to the point, sometimes overlooked, that 
royal edicts are not always entirely to be trusted, even when 
their meaning is not open to doubt. We are glad to see 
that the author understands the mynbodhi exactly in the 
sen^e in \Ahich it is taken in the Dialogues of the Buddha,'’ 
1. 190-192. And the observations at pp. 29-31 are both 
new and true. It has been sometimes supposed that it was 
Asoka who gave importance to Buddhism. On the contrary, 
says Professor Haidy, Asoka, always intent on practical 
political results, probably chose Buddhism, not so much on 
account ot its peculiar doctrines, as because it was already 
the creed of the majority, and therefore politically more 
important than other creeds. This is an exact analogy (he 
might have added) to the relation of Constantine to 

Christianity. 

The book is full of suggestive points of this kind, and we 
trust that the author will find opportunity to publish more 
lu full his views on several subjects, especially, for instance, 
on the chronology of the edicts and on the interpretation 
of the Bhabra Edict, on both of which he difiers from 
M. fcJenart. 


Rh. D. 
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Buddhist Art in India. Translated from the “ Handbuch 
of Albert Griinwedel by Agnes L. Gibson. Eevised 
and enlarged by Jas. Burgess. (London ; Quaritch, 
1901.) 

The original handbook on which this work is based was 
noticed at some length in this Journal when it appeared 
in 1893, and the hope was expressed that, as it was the 
best book on the subject, it would be translated into English. 
The best possible fulfilment of this wish lies before us in 
the present handsome volume, brought out under the super- 
vision of the veteran archaeologist to whom students of the 
history of Indian art are already so much indebted. 

The letterpress in the English work is about twice as 
long as that in the original German, and the number of 
illustrations is 154 as against 73. This is partly due 
to additions made in the second edition of the German, 
and partly to additions made by the English editor. It 
would not be possible, without a detailed examination of 
all three editions, to apportion the various parts of the 
present volume to their respective authors, and no one will 
think such an examination worth while. Dr. Burgess, with 
his usual modesty, has only affixed his initials here and 
there to a note. But his work has not been at all confined 
to the notes so distinguished, and he has added many of 
the illustrations. What w^e have, then, is all that is contained 
in the German edition, elucidated and added to by tlie 
most competent authority in England. The result is 
a volume quite indispensable to anyone, whetljer in Europe 
or in India, who is occupying himself with the real meaiiino' 
and history of Indian art; and it w’ould scarcely be possible 
to estimate too highly the debt they owe to both author and 
editor. 

As a general account of tlie work has already been given, 
it will suffi(‘e here to make a few suggestions for the new 
edition, wffiich will certainly be w^anted, and wdll, w^e hope, 
be wanted soon. As will be observed, most of these 
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suggestions have little or nothing to do with art, and are 
therefore matters which probably have not been considered. 

Throughout the book the word Nirvana is wrongly used* 
The Buddha attained to Nirvana when seated under the Tree 
of Wisdom. For forty- five years afterwards he wandered, 
very much alive, over the plains of Hindustan. This is 
the use of the word, without any exception, in India. For 
the Jain usage see, for instance, Jacobi, Jaina Sutras,’’ 
i, p. 201. I am aware that, in popular English usage, 
Nirvana is supposed to be the name of a sort of heaven into 
which the Buddha is believed to have entered after death. 
But this idea, though in harmony with most European 
notions as to salvation, is antagonistic to Indian views. 
N irvana meant, at the date in question, precisely what 
nvan-nmkti meant, centuries afterwards, to the followers of 
Sankara. 

At pp. 74, 208 it is said that Sanskrit was chosen at 
Jiilandhara for the language of the sacred texts. This is 
a mistake. It was chosen as the language in which were 
written three specified commentaries (one on each of the 
three Pitakas of the sacred texts). These commentaries 
themselves are not sacred texts. A similar mistake is made 
on p. 13, where the Avid u re Nidana is called a canonical 
text. It is only one of the commentaries on a canonical text. 

On p. 10 it is said that the system of caste was fully 
established in the time of the Buddha. That used to be 
the opinion of scholars, but I think I have conclusively 
shown Dialogues of the Buddha,” 1. 97-102) that this 
cannot possibly have been the case. 

On p. 11 there is a curious contradiction. It is there 
said at the top of the page that religion in the filth century 
B.c. was ‘‘entirely in the hands of the brahmins.” Just 
below it is said, on the contrary, that the forms of worship 
of the common people “ were quite left to themselves.” The 
latter view is, no doubt, the correct one. 

On p. 15, line 7, we are told that the Buddha “journeyed 
about in Behar.” For “in Behar” read “in Hindustan.” 
Just below there is the expression “ the Master gone into 
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Nirvana/’ on which see above. (So also p. 68, disappeared 
into Nirvana/’) And again, in the fifth line from the 
bottom the word tlmn is puzzlingly ambiguous. 

In the division of the monuments on p. 20 the third 
class is called Chaitya. The meaning adopted, following 
Fergusson and Cunningham, is that of a temple containing 
a stupa or dagaba. This is never the meaning of the word 
in Indian books. It always means a sacred place, usually 
in a grove or on a hill-top, pertaining to the non-brahminical 
and non- Buddhist local cults. The word is much wanted 
in this sense, for which we have no other expression. The 
caves to which Fergusson wrongly applied this name were 
chapter-houses for the Order, halls where the Patimokkha 
was recited and the Karamavacas, the formal corporate acts 
of the Order, were carried out. A Yihara, on the other 
hand, always means in the canonical hooks an apartment, 
a cell. A cave containing several such cells may rightly 
therefore be called a Yibara cave. The secondary use of the 
word in the sense of monastery has not yet been found earlier 
than the fifth century a.d. 

At the end of the interesting discussion on Vajrapanl, the 
name given by the author to the figure with the thunderbolt 
in his hand (so often represented, on the bas-reliefs of the 
Gandhiira school, in attendance on the Buddha), it is said 
(p. 95) that YajrapanI at first meant Sakka, then got 
separated from him and was converted into a distinct god, 
and lastly that Sakka sinks into a yakshay Now in one 
of our very oldest texts, the Ambattha Suttanta (translated 
in my “Dialogues of the Buddha,” p. 117), YajrapanI is used 
as an adjective to describe a yaksha in attendance on the 
Buddha. It would seem, therefore, that the process has 
been exactly the reverse. First we have the yaksha with 
a descriptive adjective (not yet a name), vajirapdiii, that is, 
‘ having a thunderbolt in his hand.’ This may be as old 
as the fourth century b.c. Nine hundred years later we find 
Buddhaghosa, in his commentary (quoted by me loc, ctt.)^ 
identifying this yaksha with Indra. There is no evidence 
that this identification had been already made at the time 
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of the bas-reliefs. All one can say is that it may have been 
so. And in any case the yaksha does not end, he begins 
the series When we find him twice on the same bas-relief 
there is no necessity to suppose that we have two different 
conceptions. The two figures may be meant for the same 
yaksha at different points in the story to be illustrated, as is 
so often the case elsewhere. 

Throughout the bjok the fullest and most careful 
references are given to previous European writers on the 
art of the bas-reliefs. The references to the books containing 
the stories or legends which the bas-reliefs are intended to 
illustrate might be greatly improved. It is odd that there 
is not a single reference (so far as I have been able to 
discover) in this book on Buddhist art to any one of the 
Buddhist canonical texts. The reference given in the last 
paragraph would have been very much to the point, and 
have probabW led to a modification of the text. At pp. 46, 
62, 93, 95, 122 references are given to texts long posterior 
in date to the works of art in question. It would be easy 
to replace these by references to works of approximately the 
same a^e. 

o 

The bas - relief reproduced in fig. 57 can scarcely refer 
to a Nuga asking to be admitted to the Order. There is 
no such case in the books. A comparison of the canonical 
passage on the point (translated in “ Vinaya Texts/’ 1. 218) 
would have shown that a Naga wdshing to join the Order 
could only do so by assuming human form. In the 
bas-relief the Naga appears quite distinctly as a Naga, 
and must therefore merely be asking for instruction or 
for some favour. 

At p. 158, for vartagati read vartayati ; and on p. 78 
Milinda is three times spelt with a cerebral /, which is 
perhaps possible, but is against the authority of the MSS. 


Rh. D. 
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Du DeCHIFFREMENT DES MoNNAIES SINDO - EPHTHAIITFS, 
par Edouard Sfecht. (Extrait du Journal Adatique^ 
mai-juin, 1901.) 

M. Specht applies tlie term Sindo-Eplithalite to that class 
of the coins attiibuted by Cunningham to the White Huns 
which is characterized by its thin ‘ Sassanian ’ fabric, and 
by the presence of inscriptions in an alphabet which has 
not hitherto been deciphered. This terra has the advantage 
of indicating, at the same time, the country from which 
the coins come — Sind, the valley of the Lower Indus — and 
the nationality of the monarchs who struck them — Ephthalite, 
Huna or White Hun. The attribution of these coins to 
the Hunas would seem to be proved by the very close 
resemblance which they bear to certain coins having the 
names of the Huna monarchs, Jabubla (Torainiina) and 
Mihirakula, in Sanskrit characters. Until, therefore, anything 
can be proved to the contrary, the designation ‘ Sindo- 
Ephthalite’ w^ould seem to be admirably suited to describe 
this class, which, in point of date, would fall within the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century a.d. 

In attempting the decipherment of these inscriptions in 
unknown characters, which he supposes to be of Aramaean 
origin, M. Specht has been guided by the analogy of other 
alphabets derived from the same source, and has souo-ht, in 
the first instance, to determine certain words which raio-ht 
naturally be expected to occur on the coins, e.g. the word 
maika, which he recognizes with the variant forms nmUhi 
and malliun, and the proper names of the kings Clidc/i and 
Si/azJ, who are known from Arab historians to have ruled 
in Sind during this period. With the results thus obtained, 
M. Specht proceeds to the decipherment of the remaiuinc^ 
portions of the inscriptions. There is much that he confesses 
must at present remain doubtful, and he appears to be 
modestly diffident as to a considerable proportion of the 
readings and interpretations proposed by him. There must 
naturally remain a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
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correctness of his system of decipherment ; but it must be 
acknowledged that the results obtained seem, in many 
cases, to be extremely probable. The discovery of further 
specimens and the more minute study of this class of coins 
may be expected to throw further light on the whole subject. 
In the meantime, M, Specht has suggested an ingenious 
solution of a very difficult puzzle. 

E. J. Rapson. 


J.R.A.s. 1902. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October, November, December, 1901.) 


I. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. ZEiTSCHRrpx REE Detttschen Moegenlaistdischen Gesellschaft. 
Band Iv, Heft 4. 

Burk (A.). Das Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra, 

Jacob (B.). Zu Friedrich Schulthess* Besprecbung* 
S. 337 ff. 

Poznanski (S.). Zu Hai Gaons Kitab al-Hawi. 

Littmann (E.). Zu Cl. Huart’s Bemerkungen. 

Meinhof (0.). Das Tsi venda. 

Noldeke (T.). Zur Geschichte der Omaijaden. 

Nestle (E.). Hillit und Millit. 

Hertel (J.). Nachtrage zu S. 489 ff. 

Wellhausen (J.). Zwei graramatische Bemerkungen. 
Nestle (E.). Pinehas-Mansur. 

II. Vienna Oriental Journal. VoL xv, No. 4. 

Goldziher (I.). Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei dea 
Schliten. 

Spdlgen-Schmidt (P. P.). Beitrage zur Kenntniss d^r 
Valman Sprache. 

Stackelberg (R. y.). Beitrage zur persischen Lexico- 
graphic. 
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II. Obituary I^otices. 

Professor Albrecht Weber. 

On November 30th, at Berlin, died Albrecht Weber, one of 
the greatest Orientalists of our time. If less known to the 
public than men like Max Muller or Henan, Amongst his 
fellow- workers in Indian research Weber occupied a position 
quite unique. As a writer no man has explored so many 
new fields ; as a teacher none can boast so goodly an array 
of pupils. 

Born at Breslau in 1825, studying at Bonn and Berlin, 
Weber settled (after some scholarly travel in England and 
Erance) in 1848 in Berlin, where he was appointed Professor 
in 1856, and taught for the remainder of his life. His first 
great work was the edition of the White Yajur-veda,^* of 
which vol. i appeared in 1849 (the same year that saw the 
first volume of Max MiilleEs Aigveda About the 
same time Weber undertook the cataloguing of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Berlin. The first volume 
appeared in 1853. This was the earliest full and scientific 
catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. published, and it has remained 
a model. Its special feature was the full description of the 
subordinate , works of V'edic literature, till then known in 
Europe mostly by hearsay. Not content, however (like 
some cataloguers), to leave his best results to be gleaned by 
others, Weber lollowed this up by numerous essays on all 
branches of Indian research on subjects as widely separated 
as Vedic astronomy and the relatively modern cult of the 
god K/'ish«a. These were published partly by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences (to which he was elected in 1857), 
but chiefly in his own periodical for the study of Indian 
aiUiquity, Imlische Sfudien, of which seventeen volumes 
'1830-85) appeared, in great part written by himself. 

Besides his work on Sanskrit, Weber was also the first 
real pioneer in the scientific study (still neglected) of 
Prakrit, tlie middle stratum of Indian speech, from which 
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the vernaculars of Northern India have sprung. In several 
forms of this speech Weber edited texts, especially in that 
adopted by the Jain religion, of which Europe owes to him 
its first trustworthy information. His interest in this 
probably led him to compile the second volume of his great 
library catalogue, in 1,202 quarto pages, of which the last 
^87 are devoted to Jain literature. The results of the latter 
portion were worked out in Indische Studieriy and have thence 
been translated with the author's revision into Eng-lish. 
The results of some of his university teaching were em- 
bodied in his lectures on Indian literature, which, on the 
ground of their wide grasp of facts (for Weber had no 
graces of style), remained the standard work on the subject 
throughout Europe for half a century. 

Angelo de Gubernatis, one of the most versatile of his 
pupils, calls him “ le grand maitre des indianistes contem- 
porains," and, indeed, it is probable that not only half the 
numerous chairs of Sanskrit in Germany (where the subject 
IS far more widely endowed than here) are occupied by 
his pupils, or their pupils, but also a goodly number in 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and America. Weber's per- 
sonality was most genial, and his venerable figure will le 
missed from the numerous congresses of scholars that he 
attended as long as he was able. In later years his sight 
failed. He says pathetically in the Vorwort to his last great 
catalogue (18^1); ist ein miihsames Werk das ich 

hiermit abschliesse. Ein gut JStiick meiner Sehkraft liegt 
darin begraben." But in spite of failing powers he died 
in harness, returning in his numerous recent publicatious 
mainly to his earliest subject, the Veda, and corresponding 
in his own hand with his many friends, in their own 
language, both in Germany and in this country. 

C. Bendall. 

[From the Athenceum,^ 
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III. Notes A^"D News. 

Lady Huntek has presented the Library with the Life of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, by Mr. F. E. Skrine, late of the Indian 
Civil Service. This interesting biography, as well as Mr. J. F. 
Hewitt’s new book on the History and Chronology of the 
Myth-making A^e, will be reviewed in the next Journal. 

Tek. 

In the previous volume of the Journal (pp. 537-552), 
Hr. J. F. Fleet, C.I.E., has given an interesting discussion 
on the identification of the ancient Tagara of the Silahara 
dynasty with the modern Ter, a town in the Naldurg district 
of the Nizam’s dominions: lat. 18° 19' N., long. 76° 12' E. 
In the early part of November, Mr. H. Cousens paid a short 
visit to Ter, which proved very successful, and he has supplied 
me with the following facts, which are of interest : — 

(1) He obtained a loan of a copy of a Mdhdtmyarn, styled 
the Mdhdtmyam of Satyapura, Mhich contains no mention, 
however, of Tagara or Ter, but states that the village or 
town was called Satyapura in the first age, Santapura in 
the second, Kankavati in the third, and Siddhasrama in the 
fourth age. This hardly helps us, and one is inclined to 
suspect that this ildlidfmyam may possibly have come from 
some other place in possession of a Brahman who had 
remoA^ed to Ter. 

(2) In the village is an inscribed land grant on a stone 
slab, dated Saka 1076, but so much abraded that possibly 
little can be made out from it. Mr. Cousens has, however, 
taken paper impressions, a photograph, and a plaster ca.>t 
from it, and they will he submitted to Hr. Fleet. He o-ot 
also copies of a set of Persian copperplates, about 250 years 
old, in which the Qazi of Ter { j^) confers certain privUeges 
on the head of the TCdi caste. He obtained also five old 
coins— three Muhammadan, one unintelligible, and a much 
coiroded Andhra coin with four small circles connected by 
cross lines on one side, and probably an elephant on the 
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other. He had obtained two similar coins some years ago 
at Banavasi, on one of which is [Sa]takan[i]. 

(3) But more interesting still, he has found a venerable 
ancient Buddhist Chaitya, built of brick, and — though used 
as a modern Yaishnava temple dedicated to Trivikrama, 
and has a later mandapa attached — it is not seriously 
injured. In form it is just the structural counterpart of 
the rock-cut Chaityas, and recalls the outlines of the 
Sahadeva and Gane^ Bathas at Mamallapuram, having 
a barrel- or waggon -vaulted roof running up to a ridge, 
with an apsidal back. The facade is a rough counterpart 
of the Bauddha Chaitya cave known as Yisvakarma at 
Elura — worked in relief in brickwork. This facade is about 
33 feet in height, and the chaitya is 31 feet in length outside. 
It stands in the town of Ter, in fairly good preservation, its 
base mouldings being now some 4 feet below the level of the 
present narrow court. The bricks measure 17 inches in 
length by 9 broad and 3 thick, are well made, and carefully 
laid with very fine joints. 

This is the second Buddhist structural Chaitya that has 
been found : the first was discovered by Mr. Alex. Rea, 
of the Madras Archaeological Survey, some years ago at 
Chezarla in the Kistnii district, and is of about the same size 
as this at Ter. When complete drawings and photographs 
of these two remarkable structures can be compared, we may 
obtain some new light on Bauddha architecture. There are 
also said to be some Pali inscriptions at Chezarla. 

Mr. Cousens adds that, in a modern Jaina temple outside 
and to the west of Ter, are four Buddhist sculptures, two of 
which probably belonged to the diigaba that once occupied 
the apse in the Chaitya, and a third is a portion of 
a Buddhist pdcluka slab that bore a pair of colossal footprints 
With a beautiful border of lotuses, makaras, and birds, in 
low relief. These are carved apparently on Shahabad lime- 
stone, which closely resembles the Amaravati stone or marble. 

(4) Two very old brick temples were also found, similar 
in style, and apparently in age, to some early Dravidiau 
temples at Kukkanur. All the decorative work is produced 
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in finely moulded and carved brick. With the beams and 
ceilings, the doorways are all in wood and very richly 
sculptured. No stone is used in their structure. 

Outside Ter, on the south and west, are great mounds 
from which, to the present day, the villagers dig out old 
bricks. The city must also once have extended to the 
opposite side of the river, where huge mounds of debris and 
a small hamlet indicate its extent. 

(5) The tagara shrub, from which Tagarapura possibly 
took its name, the people declared did not grow nearer 
than Dharasiva, and but little there. This, however, is not 
conclusive : we may not know the local name for tagara ; 
in North India Eoxburgh tells us the Valeriana HardwicJdi 
is known as tagar ; in Tamil the Cassia tora is called tagarai 
and ushit-tagarai ; and the Telugu name for Heterophragma 
chelonioideSf according to Ainslie, is tagada — the Marathi 
pddal. The same name is, not unfrequently, applied to 
different plants in different provinces. 


Edinburgh, Eec, 2, 1901. 


Jas. Burgess. 


Indian Documents on Parchment. 

Dr. Stein, in his most interesting Preliminary Eeport on 
Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan (p. 47)^ 
notes with surprise that the rubbish heap near the Niya 
Eiver ‘'yielded another writing material, little suspected 
among a Buddhist population with an Indian civilization. 
About two dozen Kharoshthi documents on leather, mostly 
dated and apparently of oflScial nature, prove that the 
Buddhists of this region had as little objection to the use 
of leather for writing purposes as the pious Brahmans of 
old Kashmir had to the leather bindings of their Sanskrit 
codices. Plate xi shows one of these documents on leather 
both in its original folded state and when opened after 
centuries of burial.’’ 

These leather documents discovered by Dr. Stein will 
probably prove to date from the second century a.d. 
Strabo has preserved a notice of an Indian official letter on 
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parcbmeat sent to Augustus, who died in a.d. 14. ‘‘ To 

these accounts,” he writes, may be added that of Nikolaos 
Damaskenos. This writer says that at Antioch by Daphne 
he met with the Indian ambassadors who bad been sent to 
Augustus Caesar. It appeared from their letter that their 
number had been more than merely the three he reports that 
he saw. The rest had died chiefly in consequence of the 
length of the journey. The letter was written in Greek on 
parchment and imported that Poros was the writer, and that 
though he was the sovereign of 600 kings, he nevertheless 
set a high value on being Caesar's friend, and was willing 
to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his 
dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. Such, 
he says, were the contents of the letter. Eight naked 
servants presented the gifts that were brought.” ^ 

Vincent A. Smith. 

IV. Additions to the Library. 

Presented by the India Office, 

Cooke (T.). The Flora of the Presidency of Bombay. Pt. i. 

8vo. London, 1901. 

Stein (M. A.). Preliminary Report on a Journey of 
Arch Geological and Topographical Exploration in Chinese 
Turkestan. 4to. London, 1901. 

Smith (V. A.). Report on a Tour of Exploration of 
the Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, the region of 
Kapilavastu. Illustrated by Babu Puma Chandra 
Mukherji. 4to. Calcutta, 1901. 

Alvaro de Mendana’s Discovery of the Solomon Islands. 
Translated from the original Spanish manuscripts, 
edited with Introduction and Notes by Lord Amherst 
of Hackney and Basil Thomson. 2 vols. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 8vo. London, 1901. 

Nisbet (J,). Burma under British Rule and Before. 
2 vols. 8vo. Westminster, 1901. 

^ ' Strabo, iv, 72, 73, translated by McCrindle in “ Ancient India as described 
in Classical Literature (1901), p. 77. 
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Presented by the Amsterdam Royal Academy of Sciences. 

Kern (H.). De legende van Kunjarakarna met oudjava- 
naaschen Tekst, nederlandsche Vertaling en Aantecke- 
ningen. Roy. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1901. 

Presented by VEcoIe des langues orientates tivantes, 

Houdas (O.). Tedzkiret. En-]N^isian fi Akhbar Molouk 
Es-Soudan. Traduction francaise. 

Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Presented by the Madras Government, 

Walck (6. T.). The Engineering Works of the Kistna 
Delta. A descriptive and historical account. 2 vols. 

4 to. Madras, 1899. 

Presented by the Madras Government Museum. 

Foote (R. Bruce). Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities 
in the ^ladrus Government Museum. 8vo. Madras, 1899. 


Presented by the Royal Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Reinisch (Leo). Siidarabische Expedition : Bd. ii, Somali 
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149^; Muzdakan and Saman, 149r; Tabarik, Marjamnan, 
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Vashak, I5lm; Great Lur District, 151o; Idhaj, Aruh 

or Sus, 151r; Lnrdakan, 151s; Little Lur District, 151^; 
Burujird, 151?^; Khiirramubad and Samsa, l5Uv; Saymarah, 
151^; Hamadan, 151?/, and its five districts, viz,, Earivar, 
Azmadln, Sbarahm, Adam, and Sardrud, with their villages, 
152^; Asadahad, 152o; the districts of Majadu and Tamsar, 
152/? ; the District of Kharrakan, with the (northern) Avah, 
I52q Darguzln, 152s; Budrawar, Tuvi, and Sarkan, 152r; 
Saman, 152y ; Shahd Bahar and Eulan, 1523 ; Nihavand, 
I53a; Yazd, 153??; Maybnd and !Nayin, 153?. 

What had of old been the province of Media the Arabs 
named Al-Jibal — ‘ the Mountains ’ — a perfectly appropriate 
name, as will be seen by a glance at the map, for the great 
mountain region separating the plains of Mesopotamia from 
the highlands of Persia. In the time of the Saljuk princes, 
by some misnomer, this, their capital province, came to be 
called Yrak ‘Ajaml, or Persian ‘Irak, a name that was 
totally unknown to the earlier Arab geographers. Hence 
in after days Al-‘Irakayn, ‘The Two ‘Iraks,^ were taken 
to mean Media and Lower Mesopotamia, which last for 
distinction was thenceforth called Arabian Trak — Trak 
‘Arab!. Originally, it is to be observed, ALTrakayn had 
been a term applied to the two great cities of (Arabian) 
Trak, namely, Kufah and Basrah ; but the Saljuks had 
affected the title of Sultan of the Two Traks, which in 
consequence, as explained above, came to be applied to the 
two provinces, but as Abu-LFida (p. 408) writes “among 
the vulgar,” and wrongfully (see also Yakut, ii, 15, and 
Lane, Dictionarijy s.v. 'Irak). The name, however, has con- 
tinued in use down to the present time. 

Further, it is to be remarked that after the Mongol settle- 
ment Persian ‘Irak was greater in extent to the eastward 
than the older Arab province of Jihal, hy the addition thereto 
of Yazd and its district, which formerly had been counted as 
of Pars ; on the other hand, it had been diminished in size 
by the creation of the new province of Kurdistan, which had 
been taken from its western part, and Kurdistan now divided 
Persian from Arabian ‘Irak. Under the Ilkha-ns Persian 
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‘Irak became the capital province of their empire, for it 
included the four great cities of Isfahan, Ray, Hamadan, 
and Sultan lyah, the new metropolis recently founded by 
Lljaytu. 

The eight districts of Isfahan mentioned by Hamd- Allah 
all exist at the present day (as do many of the villages 
which he also enumerates, and which are described by 
General Schindler in Eastern Persian ^Irdk, pp. 120, 122). 
The city, he says, originally consisted of four wards (still 
existing in name), viz., Karran, Kiishk, Jiibarah, and 
Dardasht, the walls round these having been built by 
Rukn - ad - Dawlah the Buyid. In the Julbarah quarter 
(now pronounced Giilbarah, and lying to the north-east 
of modern Isfahan, round the Maydan-i-Kuhnah or Old 
Square} was the Madrasah (College) and tomb of Sultan 
Muhammad the Saljiik, and here might be seen a block 
of stone weighing 10,000 man (equivalent, perhaps, to 
a little less than 32 tons weight), this being a great idol 
carried off by the Sultan from India, and set up before the 
College-gate (L. 142?^). History, however, does not record 
that this Sultan Muhammad (a son of Malik-Shah, who 
reigned from 498 to 511 a.h.) made any conquests in India, 
nor does Hamd- Allah himself allude to the fact in the 
Guzidah when treating of his reign. 

Isfahan lay on the northern or left bank of the river Zandah- 
rud, which is described as rising in the mountains of Zardah 
Kuh, the ^ Yellow Mountains,’ still so called from their yellow 
limestone cliffs (L. 2045^). Of this region also were the 
Ashkahriin mountains, lying on the frontiers of Greater 
Lur (L. 202«). After passing the cities of Firuzan [ 1 ] ^ 
and Isfahan, the Zandah-rud flowed through the district of 
Rudasht, of which the chief town was Farifan [ 2 ], and 
there became lost in the great swamp of GavkhanL The 
river was also known as the Zayindah or Zarm-rud, and, 
according to popular belief, after sinking into the Gavkhani 
s^kamp, it flowed for sixty leagues underground to Kirman, 


The numbers in square brackets refer to the Map. 
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when it rose again to the surface and thence attained the 
sea (L. 214r), Besides Isfahan town, the Isfahan district 
included the two great cities of Farifan and Firuzan. The 
former still exists as a village (Schindler, op. cit., p. 126) 
not far from the Gavkham swamp. Firuzan city has 
apparently disappeared from the map, but according to 
our author it stood on the river bank in the Khanlanjan 
District, and paid revenue to the amount of 164,000 dinars 
(about £41,125). Ibn Batutah (ii, 52), who visited the 
town, says it was six farsakhs distant from Isfahan. 

The city of Bay (Bhages) was ruined during the Mongol 
invasion. Mustawfi sa 3 ^s that in the time of Ghazan Khan 
the houses were in part rebuilt, but Varamln [ 3 ] had already 
supplanted it and become the chief town of the province. 
The Shrine of the Imam-Ziidah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim ^ was to be 
seen near Baj^, as mentioned in the Itinerary (Boute ix), 
and the castle which was called Tabarik lay at the foot 
of the hill of Kuh Tabarik to the north, where there are 
said to have been silver-mines (L. 205^). Of this castle, 
however, apparentlj- no trace exists, though the Shrine of 
Shah "Abd-al-'Azim is still a famous place of visitation. 
Mention is made of the river Kardan-rud, which waters the 
Bay Districts, thence flowing out to the desert; and some 
other lesser streams are also named as coming down from 
the Kharrakan District; also the Jaij-rud from Damavand 
and the river Garm-rud or Kilh-rud of Sauj-Buluk (L. 216r, .r, 
and 21 7r, r, a’, but cf. p. 304). The great 

mountain of Damavand rose to the north of Bay, visible 
from a distance 100 leagues away, and of its many marvels 


‘ Otlieiwibu called :i >on (»! thr eighth Iiu,un, ‘Ali-ar-Kidfu Tubarik 

also the name ot the Cattle ot Ltahaii, which, accordini^ to ‘Ali of Tazil 
{ZaforMhnah, i, 431), wa^ occupied ])y Timur, and oi which tTe ruin'; >*till exibt 
The foundation ot Kal*ah Tabarik Eav i> as;ribed hv Zahir-ad-Dfu (Doni* 
QucUen, i, p. lo ot the Tku'sian text) to Mauuchuhr tb ’ 
Ziyiirid, at the beftirmiuLr <?f the tilth ciaiturv’ (the eleventh ad.) -md h 
states that a -hilloik/ hciijo- the diminutive bum 

st^rnityimr a ‘hill or mount:iiu.* in the Tahari-tan dialect. Accf.rdino- tu 
(iii. 507). Tabarik ot Ray mms de^rnyul in oSS tliy2A,D.) bv Tiv.hril II 
last Saljuk Sultan of ‘Inlk, and Ifikiit ,?ives a Ion;r account of of tW 

famou- cattle. ' ^ 
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Hamd -Allah gives a full account (L. 203s). Tihran, the 
present capital of Persia [4], was already in the time of 
Hamd- Allah a fair- sized town, though formerly, he says, 
a mere village. Both Ray and Yaramln are now only 
marked by ruin-heaps lying some distance to the south 
of Tihran, 

Sultaniyah, founded by Arghun Khan, was completed by 
XJljaytu, who made it the capital of Iran ; and he was buried 
here in a magnificent sepulchre, the ruins of which still 
exist. Hamd- Allah has much to say about Kazvin, his 
native town, with its dependent villages, among which were 
Dahand, Farisjln [5], Sumghan [6], and Sagsabad [7], lyiiig 
on the road eastward as named in Routes ix and xxvi. 
He also describes its many streams, namely, the Khar-rud, 
t\ie Buh-rud, the Turkhan-rud, the Kazvin river, and the 
Ab-i-Kharrakan (L. 217y, q, r, s, t, i\ and Jihdn Numd, 
P- 305). These streams had their sources for the most part 
in the Barchin Kuh and the Riikhid (or Rahand) mountain 
(L. 203.S and 204^0* Abhar [ 8 ], on the river of the same 
name (L. 217^), had a famous castle called Haydariyah, after 
Haydar its builder, one of the Saljuk princes ; and to the 
north of Abhar on the Gllan frontier lay the Daylam and 
lalish districts, among which were the towns of Ashkur, 
Khawkan, and Khasjiin (but the reading of these three last 
names is very uncertain, and they are not given by other 
writers, nor are they to be found on the map). The city of 
Avah [9], between Savah [10] and Kum, stood on its river, 
the Gavmaha-rud, which flows down from near Hamadan 
ni the west to the great dam between Savah and Avah, 
where it forms a lake (L. 217a). 

The Riidbitr district, in which stood the ruins of the 
famous castles of the Assassins, lay along the course of 
the river Shah-rud, the lowest of the many affluents of 
the Safid-rud ; and the District was at some distance to the 
north of Kazvin (L. 215;^). The city of Zanjan lay on the 
Zanjan river, also called the Maj-rud (L. 217^), which was 
another affluent of the SafId-rud ; and the town of Zanjan 
IS said by Mustawfi to have been named Shahln by its first 
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founder, King Ardashir Babagan. The city of Savah [10], 
chiefly remarkable for its lake, which history reported had 
miraculously dried up at the birth of the prophet Muhammad, 
lay on the Muzdakan river (L. 217«) ; and a number of 
villages are named by Mustawfi in the Savah District, of 
which, however, the readings are uncertain, and they are 
not to be found on the map. Sauj-Bulak, the name of the 
district round Sunkurabad [11]. meaning ‘ the cold spring,’ 
is given in some MSS. (e.g., British Museum, Add. 23,543, 
and Cambridge, Add, 2,624), but this paragraph is omitted 
in the lithographed text. Under the Mongols it was con- 
sidered as of the Savah Province, though it had originallv 
been counted as of Ray ; its villages were Kharav and 
Najmabad. 

Sujas and Suhravard [12] were before the Mongol invasion 
important towns according to Istakhri (pp. 196, 200) and 
Yakut (iii, 40, 203) ; they are now apparently not marked 
on any modern map, though Sir H. Rawlinson, writing in 
1840 (Journ. Roy. Geographical Society, x, 66), speaks of 
Sujas as a small village then existing, with Suhravard close 
to it. According to Hamd-AUah, Sujas was five leagues 
distant to the south of Sultanlyah (L. 145//), and the 
surrounding districts were called Jarud and Anjarud, 
apparently identical with Ijarud and Anguran of the 
present maps. In the hills near Sujas was the grave of 
Arghun Khan, of which a long account is given in the 
Nuzhat, The town of SaturJk [13] lay at the western end 
of the Anjarud district, and was celebrated for its palace, 
rebuilt by Abakah Khan, and the lake which was reported 
to be bottomless. This is the well-known Takht-i-Sulayman, 
described by Sir H. Rawlinson (J.R.G.S., x, 65), who would 
identify this place as the site of the northern Ecbatana. 
The castle of Sarjahan [14] has disappeared from the map, 
but it lay five leagues to the east of Sultanlyah on the 
Tarum mountair,, and Ydkut (iii, 70), who' had visited it, 
reports that it was one of the strongest castles of the 
distnct, and from its towers the city of Zanjan was plainly 
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Sain Kal^ah [ 15 ], whicli still exists/ this being the 
Mongol name for the Kuhiid Tillage, lay south of the 
Tarum district, otherwise called the Tarumayn, ^ the two 
Tarums,’ Upper and Lower, of which the capital formerly 
had been Firuzabad. Of Upper Tarum the chief town was 
Andar, with many dependent villages ; in Lower Tarum the 
most important place was the Castle of Samira u or Shamiran, 
of which Yakut (iii, 148) gives a long account. The streams 
of the Tarum districts all flowed into the river Safid-rud 
(L. 2V7k), and the name of this district (Tarum) is still 
marked on the map. The Talikan district, which in the time 
of Hamd- Allah lay to the south-east of Tarum, apparently 
no longer exists, and the towns of Jarud, Kuhbanah, and 
Karaj, which our author mentions, are no longer to be 
found, Kaghadh Kunan, ‘the Paper Factory,’ or Khunaj 
[ 16 ], was an important place, the position of which is fixed 
by the Itinerary (Route xx) as south of the river Safld-rud 
and fourteen leagues north of Zanjan, in the district known 
as the Mughuliyah. Muzdakaii [ 17 ], which gave its name 
to the Savah river, as already mentioned, still exists, also 
Saman [ 18 ] at the place where the river rises. The three 
villages of Tabarik, Marjamnan, and Andijan lay among the 
hills to the north of Abhar [ 8 ], but have apparently now 
disappeared, and the Pushkil Darrah district was that lying 
to the east of Kazvin and south of Talikan. 

The hol}^ city of Kum was watered by the Gulpaygan 
river (L. 216;:), and between Kum and Avah was the salt 
mountain called Kuh-Kamak-Lawn, a solitary hill, the 
summit of which was said to be unattainable (L. 206x). The 
neighbouring city of Kashan (which the older geographers 
always spelt Kashan, with the dotted k) had its water from 
the Kuhrud hills, the stream flowing to the desert (L. 217?/^). 
Ardistan [ 19 ], to the south-east of Kashan, and the Tafrish 
districts, to the westward of Kum, still exist, and Dalijan [ 20 ] 
lies about half-way between Kashan and Gulpaygan [ 21 ], 

^ Meaning * the Castle of Sain,’ possibly called after Sain, otherwise Batu 
Khan, grandson of Changhiz Khan. 
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wHch. latter town of old was called Jurbadakan. The 
hamlet of Zawarah [22] lies on the desert border near 
Ardistan. 

Coining to the western side of Persian ‘Irak, the Farahan 
District — of which the chief town was Dih Saruk [ 33 ], 
visited recently Mrs. Bishop {Kurdistan, i, 146) — is the 
region lying eastward of Hamadan. The chief town here 
at the present time is Sultanabad, founded in the reign of 
Fath-‘AlI Shah at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Hamd-Allah there was a lake here, which the 
Mongols called Jaghar Nazud (but the reading is uncertain), 
which is doubtless the present Lake of Tuala to the north of 
Sultanabad. Dawlatabad was of the Farahan villages, and 
this is still an important place lying to the east of Nihavand. 
The city of Karaj, called Kara] of Abu Dulaf, has entirely 
disappeared from the map. Its position is given in the 
Itinerary (Route vii), and from the fact that the town lay 
to the south of the Rasmand mountains, which are those 
now knowm under the name of Rasband, it is easy to locate 
the site. The streams from these hiUs watered the celebrated 
pastures called Marghzur Kitu (or Kisii) lying round the 
town; and its castle was named Farzin (L. 204/^). Returning 
once more to the eastern side of the province, near the desert 
border was Natanz [ 24 ], with the castles called Nismur and 
Washak, with the District of Marawadm, but the reading 
of these three last names is very uncertain, and with the 
exception of Washak, which is mentioned in the Giizidah 
(see E. G. Browne, J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 25, n. 4), being also 
copied into the Jihdn Numd (p. 299), these names do not 
occur elsewhere. 

In the south-western corner of the province of Persian 
Trak was Luristan, divided between the Greater and the 
Lesser Lur districts. Idhaj, otherwise known as Mal-Amir 
[ 25 ], was the capital of Great Lur, the district which lay 
entirely to the south of the great bend of the Karun (between 
its left bank and the plain-country) ; and Great Lur for the 
most part had been counted as of Khuzistan by the Arab 
geographers. Idhaj was famous for its bridge, and its 
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whirlpool, and the city has been described by Ibn Batutah 
(ii, 29), who visited this region. The town of ‘Ariij, or 
‘Aruh, otherwise called Susan, or Sus [26], also lay on 
the Karun river, some four leagues to the north-west of 
Mai- Amir, and this place must not be confounded with the 
other Sus in Khuzistan to the south of Bizful. Its ruins 
have been described by Sir H. Rawlinson, and were visited 
by Sir H. Layard (see the J.R.G.S. for 1839, ix, 83 ; also 
1^2, xii, 103). Lurdagan, or Lurkan [27], is found on 
the map near the affluent joining the Kariin at its extreme 
western point. The district of Lesser Lur was the highland 
to the north of the great bend of the Karlin ; and in his 
Gitzldah Hamd-Allah gives the following account of this 
district, which is worth quoting ^ : — 

In the province of Lesser Lur are three rivers, namely, 
the Ab-i-Silakhur flowing down to DizfQl, the Khurramcabad 
river which goes towards Hawizah, and the KazkI (?) river 
which also flows down by Dizful towards Hawizah. And 
there are three towns that are still flourishing places, 
namely, Burlijird, Khurramabad, and Saburkhwast. This 
last was of old an immense city, extremely populous, being 
inhabited by people from all nations, for it was the residence 
of kings : it is now, however, merely a provincial town. 
Finally, in Lesser Lur are three ruined cities named 
Kirisht (?), Biirisht (?), and Saymarah.^’ 

The importance of this passage lies in the proof here 
given that Sabfirkhwast is not identical with Khurramabad, 
as has been often supposed, since both towns existed in the 
time of Mustawfi ; and the fact is confirmed by his statement 
in the Itinerary (Route vii) that, bifurcating at Burujird 
from the Kara] high road, the road to Sdbrirkhwast^here 
goes off to the right hand’' (L. 19or). The ruins of Sabur- 
khwust [28] have not yet been identified, but they must 


^ The paragraph is given at the emi of Section xi ot Chapter I\. imme^tely 
before thi Section devuted to the Mongols. It wan nig in 
occurs in the old MS. of which I made ‘V 

is found in the British Museum MSS. numbered Add. <,630, Add. —,693, anU 
Egerton^ 690. 
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be souglit for some few leagues to the south of Khurramabad 
[29]. The town of Bunijird [30] is frequently mentioned 
by Istakhri (pp. 258, 262) and Yakut (i, 596) ; the Arab 
geographers, however, appear not to have known of 
Khurramabad in Lesser Lur, and Ha md- Allah is probably 
the earliest authority to mention this important town. He 
says that dates grew well both here and at Sa3^marah [31],. 
the old capital of the Mihrajankadhak District ; according 
to Ibn Eustah (p. 269) and Yakut (iii, 443), already in the 
fourteenth century a.d. a ruin. Saymarah is marked on the 
map at some distance from the western bank of the Karkhah 
river, but I am unable to identify JSamsa (or Samha) and 
Diz-i-Siyah, ^ the Black Castle,^ which stood near it according 
to our author. Somewhere in Lesser Lur also was the 
mountain called Huwayn (or Harin) Kuh, where there were 
celebrated iron-mines (L. 207^). In regard to the three 
rivers of Lesser Lur mentioned in the Guzulah^ these are 
referred to again in the Nuzhat (L. 215?^, zv), Sllakhiir is 
the name of the plain in which Burujird stands, and its 
river is the chief source of the Ab-i-Diz ; further the Kazki 
is apparently the affluent now known as the Ab-i-Baznoi. 
The Khurramabad river drains to the Karkhah, which 
Hamd-Allah describes as passing through the Hawizah 
country, and this latter river now joins the Karun below 
Ahwaz, as will be noticed in the chapter on Khuzistan. 
The Karkhah and its affluents came down from the Alvand 
mountain (L. 202y;), lying southward of Hamadan ; its peaks 
were almost always covered with snow, and forty-two 
streams take their rise in this region, which, says Mustawfi, 
measures thirty leagues in circumference. 

Hamadan city, when Hamd-Allah wrote, was for the most 
part in ruin ; it included five townships, Kakah Kabrit— 
'Sulphur Castle^ — Kakah Hakin, Girdlakh, the KishHk 
or 'Winter Quarters’ of Shuja' - ad - Dm Khurshid, and 
Kurasht. The surrounding province comprised five other 
Districts with many villages, namely, Farivar (or Kariwar) 
Azmadln (or Azyardin), Sharahln (or Sharamin), Afiam^ 
with. Sardrud and Barbandrud (or Barhanarud). None of 
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these names appear on the present map (those given in 
parenthesis are from the Turkish text of the Jihdn NiOiid, 
p. 300) ; but Farivar was watered by the upper affluent 
of the Gavmaha or Gavmasa river (already mentioned), 
which rose in the hills of x\sadabad [ 32 ] to the north-west 
of the city (L, 217a). 

The places called Maja‘lu and Tainsar appear to be 
unknown^ but the two districts of Kharrakan (marked 
Karaghan on our maps) are those lying to the south-west 
of KazvTu, towards which and out eastward to Ray the 
Kharrakan streams took their course (L. 21 ir), as already 
described. The chief town in the Kharrakan District is 
Abah [ 33 ] or Avah (not to be confounded with Avah near 
Savah, already mentioned), and there were besides fort} othei 
villages. The Dargiizin District lies between Kharrakan and 
Hamadan, Darguzin [ 34 ] being also the name of the chief 
town of the district, and this formerly had been included in 
Adam, one of the five Districts, as already mentioned, of 
Hamadan, which, says Hamd- Allah, by the Persians was called 
Alamar. Rudarud or Rudravar [ 35 ] was a large town, the 
ruins of which still exist at Riidllavar {Jlission Scientijiqut, 
De Morgan, ii, 13G), near Tuvi and Sarkfin. These rums 
probably also represent the older town of Kara] of Hamadan, 
which, according to Yakut (ii, 832 ; iv, 251), was the capital 
of this Rudarud district, and lay seven leagues distant both 
from Hamadan and from Nihavand. Here were the five 
Districts named from the rivers Hind-rud, &arkan-rud, 
Karziin-rud, Laml-rud, and Barazmahin respectively. 

Saman of Kharrakdn, at the headwaters of the Muzdajcan 
river, has already been mentioned. Shabdabahar and Fulad 
(the readings are uncertain) are districts no longer shown on 
our maps, but which probably lay near the city of Nihavan , 
and this last, Mustawfi writes, comprised three Districts, 
named Malair, Isfidhun, and Jahuk, which, however, are 
likewise not to be found on modern maps. Coming finally 
to the south-eastern corner of the province of Persian ‘Irak, 
Hamd- Allah notices the cities of Yazd, May bud [ 36 ], 
Nayln [37j, which, as he rightly remarks, were formerly 
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counted as belonging to Istakhr (Persepolis), and hence 
were of the province of Pars. 


Chapter 3. Adharhayjan. 

Contents: Tabriz, 153^, and its seven districts, viz., Mihran-rud, 
Sard - rud, Savll - rud, Arunak, Hudkab, Khanum - rud, and 
Bidustfin, I5be; Awjan, I55v ; Tasuj or Taruj, 156rt^; Ardabil, 
156^? ; Hhalkbal and Firuzdbad, 156X’ ; Parmaraz, 156«. 
The vShuhrud district, 156^; the PishkTn district, lo6w;; Unar 
and Arjak, 157a ; Ahar, 157 d; Takallafah and Jiy^, 157/; 
Paravard, 157 h ; HaPah Kahran, 157/; Kalantar, I57k ; 
Kllan-Fadlun, I57m; Murdan 157?^; Xaw-Piz, 157o; 

Maft, 1575; Khuvi or Khoi, 157^; Salmas, \57x; PrmTyah, 
158J ; Ushnuyah, 158^ ; Sarav, 158/?: ; Miyanij and the 
Garm-rud, lo^n; Maraghah, 158^; Pasava, 158a:*; Dih 
Khwarkan, 158;:; Laylan, 159J ; Marand, 159f ; Dizmar, 
159^; Zanjiyan, 159/; Eiwaz, 159»2; Karkar, 159w; 
NakhcMvan, 159o; Akhban and TJrdubad, 159r. 


Hamd- Allah notes that the capital of Adharbayjan under 
the earlier Mongols had been Marilghah, hut this pre- 
eminence had in his day been transferred to Tabriz.* 
A very full account is next given of Tabriz, beginning 
with its early history, and how it had recently been rebuilt 
and enlarged by Ghiizan Khan. Details follow of the 
new walls, with the ten city gates, also of the outer suburb 
and wall, with its six gates. Tabriz, according to Hamd- 
Allah, was the largest city in Persia ; it was watered by the 
river Mihran-riid, which rose in the Sahand mountain lying 
to the south, and round the city lay the seven districts 
(given above) called for the most part after the various 
streams which irrigate their lands (the reading of these 


' The Arab "encrapher^ ct-nfrallv -i\u .Ardabil as 
became also the capital ol Persia under the earlier 
•Abbas removed his cviirt to Istahan. 


the tajjital dty ; aucl this 
Sutau kin^s, until Shak 
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names, however, is in many cases very uncertain). The 
Mihran-rud, which ran through the suburbs of Tabriz, and 
the Sard-rud to the south-west, which also came down from 
Mount Sahand, both joined the Sarav-rud at a short distance 
to the north of the city ; and this latter river, which rose in 
the great mountain district called Sablan-kuh to the north- 
east of Tabriz, flowed out into the TJrmiyah Lake, some 
forty miles away to the westward of the city. The mountains 
of Sahand and Sablan, as also these various streams, are all 
carefully described by Hamd-Allah in Appendices II and IT 
(L. 204?r, 205/^, 217r, 218^*, 7 '). 

The Urmiyah Lake appears to have been known to 
Hamd-Allah under the name of the Lake of Khanjast/ 
but the origin of the name is nowhere explained. He alsD 
frequently refers to it as the Salt Lake (Dar 3 m-i-Shur), or as 
the Lake of Taruj or Tasuj, from the name of the town near 
its northern shore ; and he writes that in an island of the 
lake the Mongol Princes had their burial-place under a great 
hill (L. 226/). The towm of Awjaii, or Ujan [ 1 ], which 
Ghazan Khan had rebuilt, lies to the east of Tabriz, and 
its river, which rises in Mount Sahand, joins the Sarav- 
rud (L. 218a). Taruj [ 2 ] or Tasuj,- which sometimes gave 
its name to the Urmiyah Lake, lay close to its northern 
shore, and to the west of Tabriz. 

Ardabil lay at the foot of Mount Sablan, on the river 
Andarab, also called the Ardabil river ; this, after passing 
the Bridge of ^ Ail- Shah, became an affluent of the Ahar 


* Th(‘ MSS. viirv gTt'utlv a.', to tiie "peiliuu ni tia* naiue ; Janj<fst^ Janjish, 
Khxjanf, and Ha'ujast ap})par Nvith otliei variant". Tho mediifvai Arab 
geojriaphors knew ot the lake al^o nnder various name" : thus Mas‘udl (i, 9S) 
and Ibn Hawkal (p. 2i7) call it the Lake ot Kabudlniii, Istaklirl (p. 181) wrih'" 
of the Buhayrab-ash-Sharat, and in Mukadda-^i (p. 380) it i" called mere!) 
the Lake of Lmiiyah. Abu-l-Fidfi (p 42) knows it as the Lake ot Tibi : and 
aceordinc: to Hfitiz Ahru (MSS., folio 27r/} the island in the middle of the lake 
(now the Shahi peninsula, whieh only becomes an island at flood- water : see 
R- T. Giinther, Gmfrnphha} Journal for 1899, p. olO) was crowned by tbe 
casth* known as Kal‘ah TiUi, said tu have been built by Ilfda^fi Khan. He had 
stored his treasures here, and after his death his tomb wa^ made in thi" castle, 
which henceforth was called Gur-Kal'ah, or ‘ Tomb- Castle ’ 

- Both spellings are given in the MSS. and occur on the present maj)s. In 
the map to the paper referred to in the previous note, ^tr. Grinther gives tlie 
name as Tiirseh 
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river, which last flowed into the Aras (L. 217^^?). Above 
Ardabll, on the slopes of Mount Sablan, stood the Castles 
of Diz Bahman and Diz Buy In (or Rubin) with some others 
(L, 204^6’). Khalkhal is still the name of the District at the 
foot of Mount Sablan ; in the time of Mustawfi it was also 
the name of its chief town [ 3 ], but this has apparently 
disappeared. The town, according to Yakut (i, 198) and 
the Itinerary, was two days’ march from xlrdabik In 
former times Firuzabad had been the capital of the Khalkhal 
District, and Mustawfi mentions a number of the neigh- 
bouring villages (Amidah, Khamidah-Bll, Sanjad-rud, and 
Zanjilabad), but none of these unfortunately are now to be 
found on the map, Darmaraz, with the villages of Kul, 
Jamku, and Zahar, was of this neighbourhood. Shahrud 
was the District on the stream called the Ab-Shal, an affluent 
of the Safid-rud (L. 218/?). Of this district the chief places 
were Shal [ 4 ] and Kulur (which still exist), and adjacent 
lay the Tiilish (or Tawalish) District of Trak Ajaml. 
Pishkin (which in the present maps is written Mishkin) 
is the name of the District of which Ahar [ 5 ] was the chief 
town ; the town of Pishkin also existed, and formerly was 
known as Varavl, lying one march from Ahar. A number 
of other places were of this district, among them Takallafah 
Unar, which with Varavl is described by Yakut (i, 367 • 
iv, 918), also Arjdk, Jiydr, and Kalantar, this last being 
at the foot of the hill called Siydh Kilh, ‘the black 
mountain (L. 205/). Most of the other places in Pishkin 
here mentioned must have stood on the southern slopes of 
the Sabldn mountain (L. 204?r), though only the last named, 
Kalantar, now appears on the map, Ibn Pishkin being the 
family name of the Amir of the Province. ^ 

The city of Ahar [5] lay on the river of the same name 
(the Ahar-rud). This flo^-ed down from the Pass of 
Armman, which the Mongols called Gulchah Nil (Blue 
Lake), and after taking up the Ardabil river discharged 
into the Aras (L. 217// ; see also Route xxiii). To the north 
of Ahar was the mountain called Sarahand (L. 20oe) and 
in the neighbourhood at the foot of Mount Sablan stood the 
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following places, namely, Daravard, where the Mongols had 
their winter quarters, the Castle of Kahran, Kilan-Fadlun, 
and Maft (some MSS. have Yaft, and Baft is printed in the 
Jihdn Niimd, p. 385), Murdan ITa‘im apparently lay to the 
northward of Ahar, on the Aras river. The castle of Naw- 
Diz (surrounded by the towns of Hul, Bui, Hindu van, and 
Buluk-Injii) stood on the upper waters of the Ahar river 
and is described by Yakut (iv, 822). The city of Khuvi [ 6 ], 
or Khoi, stands on an affluent of the Aras which rose in the 
Tuountains to the north of Salmas [ 7 ]. This latter city, 
as well as Urmiyah [ 8 ], which now gives its name to the 
Lake, and IJshnuyah [ 9 ], all lie at some distance to the 
westward from the shore, standing on streams that flow into 
the Lake. The town of Sarav [ 10 ], otherwise written Sarat 
or Sarab, lies under Sablan Kuh in the midst of four 
Districts, these are named by Mustawfi Warzand, Darand, 
Baraghiish, and Sakhlr ; its stream has already been 
mentioned as the most important of the rivers flowing 
through Tabriz. 

Miyanah or Miyanij [ 11 ], formerly a large town, but 
when our author wrote a mere village, stands in the Garm- 
rud or ' Hot River ^ district. At some distance above the 
town the river Garm-rud, which rises in the mountains 
south of Sarav, joins the left bank of the Miyanij river, 
and this last below the town further receives the water 
of the Hasht-rud — ‘ Eight Streams ’ — on its right bank, 
which, before flowing in, passed under a great bridge of 
thirty-two arches, and had its source in the hills to the 
eastward of Maraghah (L. 218^, n, q\ also Jihdn Numd^ 
p. 388). The Miyanij river itself came down from the 
^est, rising in the country south of TJjan; after receiving 
the streams of its two affluents, it turned northward at 
great distance from the town of Miyanij, and poured 
its water into the Safld-rud, which from this point, and 
down a considerable length of its lower course, formed the 
boundary between the provinces of Adharbayjan and Persian 
'Irak. The Safid-rud — ‘White River ^ — which Mustawfi 
says the Turks called Hulan Mulan (evidently a corruption 
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of the Mongol words Ulan Moren), meaning ‘ Red River,’ * 
had its head- waters in the Kurdistan province in the Jibal 
Panj Angusht, called in Turkish Besh-parmak, both names 
signifying the ‘Five-finger-mountain.’ Flowing northward, 
the Safid - rud first received the Zanjan river (alreadv 
mentioned in Chapter 2) on its right bank, then the 
Miyanij rivers on its left hank, and, nest turning west- 
ward, received also on its left bank the united streams of 
the Sanjidah and Gadiv-rud (given in the Jihan Numd, 
p. 388, as Sanjad and Kadpu) coming down from the hills 
to the south of Ardabil (L. 218/), the position of which river 
is fixed by the Itinerary (Route xx). Below this, and also 
on the left bank, there flowed in the Shal river from the 
Shahrud District, already spoken of in a previous paragraph. 
After passing through the Talish district, the Safid-rud 
was next joined on its right bank by the Tarum river, 
and then by the river Shah-rud of the Country of the 
Assassins, both of which streams have already been 
mentioned in Chapter 2, and finally in Kawtam of the 
Gilan Province the Safld-rud flowed out to the Caspian 
(L. 215c). 

Maraghah, one of the former capitals of the province of 
Adharbayjan, stood on the river Safl-rud, which, rising in 
Mount Sahand, flowed out directly, or indirectly by over- 
flowing into the bed of the Jaghtu-rud, into the Urmlyah 
Lake (L. 218y). The city of Maraghah was famous for the 
Observatory built by the order of Hulagu Khan for Nasir-ad- 
Din of Tus, the astronomer, but in the time of Hamd- Allah 
this building was already in ruins." The districts of 
Maraghah are given as Sardjiin, Myajun, Dazakh - rud, 
Gavdul, Hasht-rud, Bihistan, Anguran, and Kul IJzan 


' Part oi Its cours.' ij, uow kmiwu tlii.' Kizil Uzeu. which m Turki-li has tlii- 
same meaEiiw. For he Monjol worcK .eo 3I,„.„oUsch.Da,tsch WoHn-hmh bv 
J. J. Schmidt, pp. and 22:S. . Fn.in this and other pa.s.wo. it i< clear tbh 
Mustawti UH-- (Monuol) ninl iudifcrentlv, ‘ 

- Tins stream IS now called the Shahrud, like the" yTeftt riffht hank affluent 
from the moimtanis n„rth Kazvin. with which it mud not be conloundcd 
ThL‘'e arc ile-'cniied bv General kSduudUr in the Ticrliu y i k r 
£,-dk„nde, ISSd, p. :33S, and a plan is tberTjven. f"> 
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but the spellings are uncertain. Basawa [ 12 ] or Pasava 
will be found on the map to the south-east of Ushnuyah, 
and Dih Khwarkan [ 13 ], on a stream from Mount Sahand, 
lies near the eastern shore of Lake Xlrmiyah. Lay Ian 
[ 14 ] — the MSS. generally spell the name Nay Ian — is on 
the Jaghtu river, which, side by side with the river Taghtu, 
both rising in the Kurdistan hills, flows into the lake from 
the south. At periods of high flood the waters of the 
rivers Safi, Taghtu, and Jaghtu all mingle together in 
the swamp formed at the south - western corner of the 
TJrmiyah Lake (L. 218J, jy). 

The town of Marand [ 15 ] lies to the north of the lake, 
and its river, which is also called the Zulu, is a tributarj^ 
of the Khoi (or Khuvi) river, which flows to the Aras 
iL. 218/). To the northward of Marand lay the castle of 
Dizmar, on a tributary of the Aras, which Yakut (ii, 573) 
has also described. Zanjiyan or Zangiyan [ 16 ] stood near 
the bridge over the Aras called Pul-i-Khuda Afarin, and 
this was counted as of the Murdan Na‘im district mentioned 
above. In this neighbourhood also appears to have been 
the town of Rlvaz — some MSS. give Zathur and Divaz, 
with Zanuz in the Jihan Numd (p. 387). Karkar [ 17 ] is 
mentioned by Yakut (iv, 262), and is possibly identical 
with the fortress named Hisar Kami (from a mistake of 
the copyist) by ‘Alt of Yazd ; it stood close to the great 
bridge over the Aras, built by Diya-al-Mulk, son of Malik- 
Shah's WazTr, the celebrated Nizam-al-Mulk. ‘All of Yazd 
describes this bridge at some length {Zafar Nd}nah, i, 399), 
and it crossed the Aras on the direct road from Nakhchiv.an 
to Marand. 

Nakhchivan [ 18 ], which the Arab geographers called 
Nashawa, lies to the north of the Aras, and four leagues from 
the city was the snow-clad mountain of Mast-Kuh (L. 206r). 
The fortress of Alanjik, according to Saint Martin {Memoire 
mr V Armenia ^ i, 146), was called Erenjag in Armenian, and 
lay a short distance to the east of Nakhchivan. Mustawfi 
also speaks of Shurmari, Naghaz, and Faghan as fortresses 
of the Nakhchivan District ; and probably likewise of this 

J.U.A.8. 1902. 17 
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neigtbourhood was Akhban (or A] nan), known as the 
Kar-kbanah or ‘Workshop/ on account of the works at 
the neighbouring copper-mine. XJrdubad [^19J stands on 
the Aras, at the junction of a stream from the north, which 
Mustawfi says rises in Mount Kiyan (or Kiban), and on 
this same river higher up lay Azad, the last town mentioned 
in this chapter. 


Chapter 4. Mughdn and Arran, 

Contents: Bajarvan, 159s; Earzand, 160/; Pilvar, 160;'; 

Mahmudabad and Hamshahrah, 160^; Baylakan, 160w ; 

Ganjah, 160;?; Barda'ah, IGOs; Hirak, 160r. 

Mughan or Mukan is still the name of the Steppe country 
lying south of the lower course of the Aras river. Hamd- 
Allah states that this district stretched from the right bank 
of the river southward to the pass of Sang-bar-Sang — 
‘ Stone upon Stone ’ — in the hills above Plshkin, and that 
from the plain the mountain of Sablan Kuh was everywhere 
visible. As of this province he also mentions (L. 206A:) 
the region called Gulistan Kuh — ‘ Rose-garden mountain ’ — 
noted for its flowers, and here the Mulahid sect or Assassins 
had their famous paradise. Bajarvan had of old been the 
capital of Mughan, but in the time of Mustawfi was fallen to 
ruin and become a mere village. It is no longer found on the 
map, but its position is given in the Itinerary (Routes xx 
and xxiii) as lying four leagues north of Barzand [ 1 ], which 
still exists, and which was a notable town as early as the 
days of the Caliph Mu‘tasim, son of Harun - ar - Rashid. 
Pilvar [ 2 ] or Pilsuvar (not marked on any map) stood on 
the stream coming from Bajarvan, and was eight leagues 
distant from the latter town. It is said to have been named 
after an Amir of the Buy ids. Ma^udabad [ 3 ] in the 
plain of Gavbari, near the Caspian, according to the 
Itinerary (Route xxi) was twelve leagues beyond Pilvar. 
Hamshahrah lay two leagues distant from the sea-shore ; it 
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was also called Bu-Shatrah or Abar-Shalir, according to tie 
J<han Niima (p. 393), but it is impossible now to fix exactly 
tlie position of any of tliese places, wbicb appear to have 
completely' disappeared from the modera maps. 

The territory of Arran, which the Arab geographers 
always spell Al-Ran (pronounced Ar-Ran), as though it 
were an Arabic name, is the triaugle of land included 
between the rivers Aras and Kur — the Araxes and Cyrus. 
The Aras is described (L. 2135) as rising in the Kalikala 
mountains near Arzan-ar-Rum (now hrzerum), whence it 
flows through Armenia and along the southern bolder of 
Arran to its junction with the Kur, having been previously 
joined from the south, or right bank, by the Kara Su, the 
name, apparently, of the lower course of united streams which 
flow down from Ardabil and Ahar described in Chapter 3. 
The river Kur (L. 215//) also rose in the Kalikala mountains, 
and passing through Gurjistan came to the city of Tiflis. 
Below this town it formed the northern frontier of Arran, 
and Hamd- Allah states that here a branch went off to the 
I^ake of Shamkur, though what sheet of water is thus 
indicated is not very clear. Thence the main stream of the 
Kur passed on down to its junction with the Aras, the 
combined streams flowing out to the Caspian after passing 
through the Gushtiisfl country. 

The capital of Arran was Baylakun, at the close of the 
fourteenth century a.d. frequently mentioned by ‘All of Yazd 
in his account of the conquests of Timur. During his siege 
the city was partially destroyed, but was rebuilt in 1403 a.d. 
by command of Timur, and a canal dug, six farsakhs long, 
bringing to it the waters of the Aras river (Zctfar Ndmah, 
ii, 543, 546). Though apparently all traces of the town 
have disappeared, its approximate position is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries of Ibn Khurdadbih (p* 122), Kudamah 
(p. 213), and Ibn Hawkal (p. 251). According to these 
Baylakan lay fourteen leagues south of Bardha ah, an 
seven or nine leagues north of the Aras bank, on the road 
coming up from Barzand. In Armenian it was known 
as Phaidagaran (Saint Martin, Memoire sur VArmenie, 
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i, 154). Bardlaa'ah [4], a town that still exists, the 
name being more often written Barda*, stood on the river 
Tartar, a right bank affluent of the Kur ; and Gan j ah to 
the north-west is now more generally known as Elizabetpol, 
its Russian name. Sirak, or Hirak, was the name of the 
summer pastures above Barda^, but it is not now found 
marked on our maps, and in the J ihdu N UMd (p. d92) the 
name is printed Tark, 


Chapter 5. Shir van. 

Contents: Bakuyah, 159s and 16U; ShaniakhI, 16U; Kabalah, 
FIruzabad or FlruzkubM, 161e? ; the Gushtasfi 
District, 161^. 


The province of Shirvan lay to the north of the Kur 
river, and extended to the foot of that part of the Caucasus 
range known to Moslem geographers as Darband-i-Bab- 
al-Abwab — ‘the Barrier of the Gate of Gates.’ Bakuyah, 
or Baku, was its port on the Caspian, and Shamakhi inland 
— now called Shemakha — was the capital city, famous, as 
Must aw fl relates, from the legendary Rock of Moses and the 
Fountain of Life, both of which were said to have existed 
here. Kabalah stood near the mountains ; its position 
is unknown, but from its mention by ‘Ali of Yazd (i, 406) 
when describing the campaigns of Timur in Georgia, it 
must have stood very near the river Kur, and the Kabalah 
mountain is also mentioned by Mustawfi (L. 206r7). Firuzabad, 
or Firuz-kubiid, both names being given by Yakiit (iii, 928, 
929), was a town standing in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian, though its position cannot be more exactly fixed. 
The Gushtasfl province, said to have been so named after 
Gushtasf, one of the ancient Persian kings, formed part of 
Shirvan, and lay along the ^hore of the Caspian above the 
mouth of the Aras river. 
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Chapter 6. Gurjistan and Abkhas. 

Contents: Alan, 161X*; Ani, 161m; Tifiis, 161w; Khunan, 161jt?; 

Kars, 161^. 

In the district of Abkhasia Alan is given by Mustawfi 
as the name of a town lying under the Alburz Mountains 
on an affluent of the Kur. Ani was the ancient capital of 
Georgia, the ruins of which still remain ; but Tiflis had 
become the chief city of the province already in the time of 
Ham d- Allah. Khunan (reading uncertain, Janan, Khaban, 
and Haban, all being given in the MSS.) was the name 
of a castle on the Arran frontier. According to Mukaddasi 
(p. 382) and other Arab geographers this town lay half- 
way between Shamkur and Tiflis, being three marches from 
either place. Kars, to the south-west of Tiflis, was already 
a town with a strong fortress when Hamd- Allah wrote. 


Chapter 7. Rum. 

Contents: Sivas, 16 ly; Abulustan and Ankurah, 162^*; Arzanjan, 
162J; Arzan-ar-Rum, 162^; Arak, 162^; Aksik, 162/; Ak 
Saray, 162/; Ak Shahr, 162»; Amasiyah, 162o ; Antakiyah 
and Awnik, 1622' ? Baburt, 1625; Zufarlu and Zubarki, 162/; 
Bhulu, 162^^; Kharbirt, 162y; Shabrah, Samsun, 

162m?; Shimshat, 162a;; ‘Atnuriyah, 1622; Kalikala, 163i ; 
Kara Hisar, 163^; Kastamuniyah, 163y; Kumanat, 163^; 
Kuniyah, 163^; Kaysariyab, 1635; Kat, 163z?; Kamakh, 
163zi7 ; Gul, Kir, and Bakij, 163a:; Luluah, 163y; Malatiyah, 
1632; Nigdah and Niksar, 164<?; Hushyar, 164^/; Yalkan 
Bazar, 164^*; Zamandu, 164y; Klrshahr, 164A; Kaduk and 
Tamaraghach, 16^‘; Ziyarat Bazar, 164X‘; Agridur and 
Kawak, 164/; Kush Hisar and Sivri Hisar, 164m; Kuluniyah, 
GustakI, and Malankubiyah, I64n. 

The kingdom of Hum, Asia Minor, was at the time when 
Mustawfi wrote divided among the dynasties of the Ten 
Amirs, who had succeeded to the inheritance of the Saljuka 
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in these parts, and their history has been fully discussed 
by Professor Lane - Poole in the pages of this Journal 
(1882, p. 773). Unfortunately, the Arab geographers afford 
us but little information about Asia Minor, which, during 
the earlier centuries of the Abbasids, had of course formed 
part of the Byzantine empire, and which only came within the 
boundaries of Islam when occupied (470 a.h.) by the Saljuks 
of Rum in the latter part of the eleventh century a.d. The 
next two centuries (the sixth and seventh of the Hijrah) 
were the period of magnificence for these Saljuks in Asia 
Minor, after which their power rapidly waned before the 
rising glory of the Ottoman Turks, whose Sultan, ‘Orkhan, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century a.d. had established 
his capital at Brusa, had organized the famous corps of the 
Janisaries, and, after taking Nicomedia in 1327 and Nicnea 
in 1330, was threatening the Hellespont. 

This was the state of affairs when Mustawfi wrote, and 
which is described by his contemporary Ibn Bat Utah, wlio 
travelled over the length and the breadth of Asia Minor 
during the year 733 (1333 a.d.). The description of Asia 
Minor given by Mustawfi, however, evidently dates from an 
earlier period, and gives an account of the country as it was 
under the Saljuks ; he knows nothing of the later conquests 
of the Turks, and the most western town, apparently, that 
he mentions is Gul Hisar, 120 miles south-west of Antaklyah. 
More than one-half of the places mentioned in this chapter 
of the Niizhat can easily be identified on the modern map ; 
but unfortunately, among some fifty place - names, I am 
unable to fix either the position or the true reading for 
nearly a score of towns, and neither Ibn Batutah nor Hajji 
Khalfah are of much aid in the matter. 

The Jihdn Numd of the latter author quotes little of the 
Nuzhat in the chapters devoted to Asia Minor, and the Jihdn 
Numd describes the country as it existed in the days when 
Hajji Khalfah wrote, namely, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a.d., when all Asia Minor had for nearly 
three centuries formed an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Further, the information which Mustawfi gives 
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about the towns that he names is very meagre, and the 
alphabetical order, in which for the most part these names 
are arranged, unfortunately fails to give the clue which 
we should have were the towns mentioned according to the 
various districts, or province by province. 

The chief city of the Kingdom of Rum was Sivas 
(Sebasteia), which had been rebuilt by ‘Ala-ad-Din Kay- 
Kubad the Saljuk. Its wool was famous and was largely 
exported. Abulustan is now known as AbBustan, and is 
the mediaeval Arabissus. Ankurah (written with the dotted 
k and short vowel) is Angora ; but the name, as Yakut 
(i, 390) states, is more generally written Angurlyat^ (with 
g or A*, and long vowels), under which form it frequently 
occurs in the Znfar Ndmah of All of Yazd (ii, 417 and 
elsewhere). Arzanjan on the upper Euphrates and Arzan- 
ar-Rum (Erzerum) need no comment, being well known. 
Arak also lay near the Euphrates, but it is not apparently 
marked on the map ; neither is Aksik to be found, but the 
readings in both cases are doubtful. Ak Saray — ^ White 
Palace ^ — is some distance to the south-west of the Tatta 
Lake ; it was built by ‘Izz-ad-Dln Kilij -Arslan the Saljuk 
in 566 (1171 a.d.). 

There were two places called Ak Shahr — ‘ White Town ’ 
— one lying seven leagues north-west of Arzanjan ; the 
other a town three marches to the north-west of Kuniyah, 
and both are marked on our maps. Amasiyah (Amaseia 
on the Halys) and Antaklyah (Antiocheia) still exist, 
Awnik or Avanlk is given by Yakut (i, 408), and ‘Ali 
of Yazd (i, 691) mentions it as having been stormed and 
captured by Timur ; it being a castle in the mountains eight 
leagues distant from Arzan-ar-Rum. Mustawli adds that 
the town at the foot of the castle was called Abaskhur ; 
and according to Saint Martin {Me moires i, 109) Avanik is 
the place now called in Turkish Javan Kabah, which lies 
to the north of the Aras between Hasan Kabah on the west 
and Majankird on the east. Babirt lies to the north of 
Arzanjan, but I am unable to identify Zufarlu, Zubarki, 
Dhiilu (or Zulu), and Shahrah, which last is reported to have 
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stood on the coast of the Black Sea ; the spelling, however, 
of the first three names is very doubtful, and apparently 
none of them occur in the pages of the Jihdn Numdy 
or in any of the earlier geographers. Kharhirt, or 
Kharput, is near the junction of the eastern Euphrates 
or river Arsanas, on which stream, but higher up, lay 
Shimshat (see I.S. 57). Samsiin was already a celebrated 
port for shipping on the Black Sea ; ‘Amuriyah (Amoriura) 
still exists (Mustawfi, apparently by some error, states that 
the name was then pronounced Ankuriyah, which, as already 
noted, is Angora). Kallkala was a city in the country 
of this name, near the Armenian frontier (see I.S. 64), 
which has generally been identified with the Byzantine city 
of Theodosiopolis on the upper Euphrates, otherwise called 
Karin. 

Kara Hisar — ^ Black Fort ’ — was the name of diverse 
castles, four of which were especially celebrated. One 
(apparently not marked in our maps) was on the mountains 
near Kaysariyah ; another was of the district of Kuniyah 
(probably the Kara Hisar lying south-west of ‘Amuriyah) ; 
a third castle of this name stood near Nikdah, while the 
fourth Kara Hisar is that lying a short distance north-east 
of Ak Shahr and belonging to the Arzanjan district. 
Kastamuniyah lies some distance west from Samsiin ; and 
Kumaniit is one of the many towns called Comana by the 
Greeks. Kuniyah is the older Iconium ; here the castle 
had been built by Sultan Kilij Arslan of cut stone, and in 
like material great city walls were erected by ‘Alii-ad-Dln 
Kiy-Kubad the Saljfik ; Kuniyah further was celebrated for 
the tomb of the Sufi saint and poet Jalal-ad-Dln Euml. 

Kaysariyah (Caesareia Mazaka) still exists, but Kat (or 
Kab) is apparently not to be found on our maps. Kamakh (or 
Kamkh) on the Euphrates is well known (I.S. 48), and Gul is 
probably Gul Hi^ar to the south-west of Antakiyah, which 
was visited by Ihn Batiltah (ii, 269), but the double town 
called Kir and Bakij I am unable to identify. Luluah is 
ill the Cilician passes north-west of Tarsus, and ^NTikdah (or 
Xigdah) lies to the north of it. ilalatlyah is Melitene near 
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the Euphrates (I.S. 48), and Niksar stands a short distance 
south-east of Samsun and Aroasiyah. 

Hushyar (which is not mentioned in the Jihdn Numd) is 
said to have been the Castle of Karaman, better known as 
Larandah, the capital of the Karaman province on the 
borders of Little Armenia. Yalkan Bazar (not marked 
on our maps) was a town between Kuniyah and Ak Shahr, 
celebrated for its hot springs ; and Kir-Shahr, frequently 
mentioned by ^Ali of Yazd (ii, 418 and elsewhere), stands 
half-way between Ankurah and Kaysariyah. Zamandu, 
Kaduk (or Kadul), and Tamar Aghach (or Tur Aghach) 
I am unable to identify, and the names do not occur in the 
Jihdn Niimd, Ziyarat Bazar is possibly the town of Ziyarat 
to the south of Kharput. Agridur is the town at the 
southern end of the lake of this name ; it is mentioned by 
Ibn Batutah (ii, 266), also by *Ali of Yazd (ii, 485). Kavak 
probably is the place of this name lying a short distance to 
the west of Sivas. Sivrl Hisar is the well-known city, north 
of ‘Amuriyah, to which, according to 'Ali of Yazd (ii, 448), 
Timur marched in six stages from Angora. Neither 
Kuluniyah (Colonia) nor Kastaki occurs in the Jihdn Nttmd, 
nor is either apparently to be found on the map, for both 
are said by Mustawfi to lie on the shore of the Black Sea.t 
Kush Hisar, however, exists, standing to the south of 
Kastamuniyah, and Malankubiyah, which is referred to by 
Yakut (iv, 635), lies east of Kuniyah, and is the ancient 
Malacopeia. 


^ Kuluniyah of the Arab geographers is generally identified with Golonia, 
founded by Pompey as described by Procopius, which the Armemans 
AghoTendzor, or Goghonia, and which lies about 60 miles north-west ot Kam^h. 
See Saint Martin, Memoxre aur VAnnenie, i, 189. 
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Chapter 8. Armenia, 

Contents: Akhlat, 164^; Abtut (or Abtuk) and Arjisb, 164v; 
Armuk, Alatak, 164y; Rarkiri, 1642 ; Bayan, 1655; 

KharMin, 165^?; Khusbab, Jaramrast, and Lukiyamat, 165^?; 
Hangamabad, 165^; Salam and ^Ayn, 165/; Kabud and 
Malazgii’d, 165y; Yan and Yastan, 165/; Yalasligird, \6om. 

The Arab geographers unfortunately afford us but meagre 
accounts of Armenia, and though ^Ali of Yazd in his 
description of the campaigns of Timur enables us to identify 
some of the outstanding names, Hajji Khalfah in the Jihan 
Numd proves of little service. Hence, out of the list, as given 
above, it has been only possible to identify a third of the 
places named. 

Hamd-Allah remarks that this country is divided into 
Grreater and Lesser Armenia ; but that with Lesser Armenia 
(otherwise Cilicia), of which the capital was Sis, he does not 
deal in detail, for this formed no part of Iran. The great 
lake which is the central feature of the country, now called 
Lake Yan, Hamd-Allah describes (L. 226/j under the 
name of the Arjish or Akhlat Lake, from what were then 
the two chief towns on its borders. It was celebrated for 
the fish called Tlrrikh^ with which its waters, that were salt, 
abounded. Our author also speaks of the modern Gukchah 
Lake under the name of Buhayrah Gukchah Tangiz, meanino* 
in Turkish 'the Blue Lake’ (L. 226/t). It lay on the 
Adharbayjan frontier of Armenia, and its waters were 
sweet and good for drinking ; the Gukchah Tangiz is also 
frequently mentioned by 'Ali of Yazd {Zafar Namah, i, 414, 
415 ; ii, 378). 

The town of Akhlat, at the north-west corner of the Yan 
Lake, was then the capital of Armenia and produced revenue 
to the amount of 50,500 dinars (about £12,500), and above 
Akhlat to the eastward rose the great mountain of Kuh Siban, 
now called Sipan Dagh (L. 205/). Ifeither Abtut, 'a fine 
town,’ nor Armuk is apparently marked on the map ; but 
Arjish is still found at the north-west end of the lake. Ala^k 
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is described as a good pasture- ground, where Arghun Khan 
had built himself a Saray or palace for his summer quarters ; 
it is the mountainous region now known as Ala Dagh to 
the north and north-east of the lake, and is frequently 
mentioned by ^Ali of Yazd (I.S. 41 421, 685) ; furthei, 

Timur kept his standing camp here during the Georgian 
campaigns. In the neighbourhood is the town of Band 
Mahi (Fish Dam), one stage to the eastward of Arjish (see 
Route xxv) on the Arjish bay of Lake Yan. Khushab lie& 
at some distance to the south-east of the Yan Lake. 

The places named Bayan (or Nabar), Kharddin (Kharajin 
or Jazavin), Jarmarast (Jarvarib or Harsarbat), Luki- 
yamat (Tumanat), Hangamabad, Salam (Shalam),^ Ajn, and 
Kahud, are none of them to be found in Yakut, though 
many of these names are copied into the Jihdn NiuitCi 
(p. 418) without comment; they have apparentiy aLo 
disappeared from the map, and the readings are in most 
cases uncertain. Malazjird lies on the upper course of the 
western Euphrates, due north of Lake Yan : the city of Yan 
itself is near the eastern end of the lake, and Yastan lies 
on its southern shore. The exact position of Yalashgird is 
doubtful; but Yakut (iv, 939) mentions a town of this 
name as situated near Akhldt, though none is now shown 
on the map. 


Chapter 9. Jaztrah or JJjper Mesopotamia, 

Contents; Mosul, 165^?; IrbU, 1655; Arzan and Amid, 165/^; 
Basaydah and Babirnuh, 165y; Bartalla, ; Jasai,^165.< , 

Bawazij and Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, 165^ ; Ram and bwan, 
1602 ; Harran, 166a; Hisn Eayia and Ehabur, 166^; Ras-ai- 
‘Ayn, 166/; Rakkah, 166^; Ruha and Sa‘ird, 166o; baujar, 
166^; Suk-ath-Thamanm, mt; ‘Akar, 166a; ‘Imadiyah, 
166 m? ; Karkislya, 166:» ; Rarmalis and Mardin, 166y ; Mush, 
167c; Mayafarikayn, 167^; Rasibln, 167/; Isinavl, 167?. 

The upper part of Mesopotamia is known either as Jazirah, 
Uhe Maud/ or else as Diyar-Bakr and Diyar - Rab^ah, 
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meaning the Lands of Bakr and Kabbah, tbe two Arab tribes 
which had settled in these parts before the Moslem conquest. 
Diyar-Eabi^ah is the south-eastern half of the province, with 
Mosul for capital ; Dijar - Bakr being the north - western 
part, with Amid for its chief town. Mosul on the Tigris 
was the largest city of the Jazirah province ; but Irbil 
(Arbela), to the eastward, standing half-way between the 
banks of the two Zabs, was a place of great importance. 
The Upper or Greater Zab rose in the mountains of Armenia 
and flowed down to join the Tigris at Hadithah ^ ; while 
the Lower or Lesser Zab, called also Majnun, ^the mad 
river/ because of its swift current, rising also in Armenia 
joined the Tigris at the hill of Sinn (L. 214/). In many 
of the MSS/ Arzan or Arzanah is next described, an 
important town standing on a left bank affluent of the 
Tigris, and its ruins still exist. 

Amid is the chief place of Diyar-Bakr (and the town is 
often called by the name of the province) ; it stands on the 
Tigris to the westward and higher up than the inflow of 
the Arzan river. The towns of Basaydah and Batarnuh 
I am unable to identify^ (the latter name being variously 
given in the MSS. as Bazarnukh, Batahbuj, etc.), but from 
its position in the alphabetical order, the first syllable is 

apparently Ba — the Syriac form of Bayt or Beth so 

common in the place-names of this region, Bartalla is 
mentioned by Yakut (i, 567), and still exists about sixteen 
miles to the eastward of Mosul, but it is difficult to 
identify the town called Jar or Jasar, and the reading is 
probably corrupt. Bawazlj, though it has disappeared from 
the map, is mentioned by Yakut (i, 750), and from his 
account we learn that it stood near the mouth of the Lower 


1 Not to be confounded with Hadithah on the Euphrates, mentioned in 
Chapter 1. 

2 British Museum MSS., Add. 7,708, 16,737, and 23,543. Not to be 
confounded with Arzan-ar-Rum, otherwise Erzerum. In the Zafar Mmah 
(i, 665) the name is spelt Arzin. 

3 Unless for Basaydah we read Basabdah, which might be merely another 
way ot spelling Bazabda (as the name is given by Yakut, i, 466) the weU 

“n Tigris opposite Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar 
wfuch had been the Roman fortress of Bezabda. 
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Zab, and not far from the hill of Sinn. Jazirah Ibn 'Omar 
is a town on an island in the Tigris above Mosul (see I.S. 
34), and Hani, to the north of Amid, according to Yakut 
(ii, 188), was celebrated for its iron-mine. What place 
Sit wan or Siwan represents is not clear, but the reading 
is not improbably corrupt. 

Harran, with its castle of cut stone, founded, it was said, 
by Arphaxad, son of Shem, lay near the sources of the rivei- 
Balikh, which joined the Euphrates at Eakkah (L. 219^). 
Hisn Kayfa is an important fortress on the Tigris, lying 
due south of Arzan (I.S. 264). Khabur is the name of 
some town on the Khabur river, on which stood E.as-ah 
'Ayn, and the Khabur river, after taking up the Hirma>, 
joined the Euphrates at Karkisiya, or Circesium. Eakkah, 
the ancient Callinicus, stands on the Euphrates, above the 
junction of the Balikh river (I.S. 50), near the famous 
battlefield of Siffin. Euha, or Edessa, is described in man}' 
of the MSS.,^ and some details are given of its wonderful 
churches. Sa'ird (south of Bitlis) was famous for its 
manufacture of copper pots and cups. Sinjar stood on the 
mountain side overlooking the Tharthar river, this last 
being a branch stream from the Hirmas river, which, 
flowing eastward, joined the Tigris at Takrit (L. 2l9o). 

Suk Thamanin — ' Market of the Eighty ^ — records the 
settlement of that number of the companions of Noah when, 
according to Moslem tradition, the Ark came to rest on 
Jabal Judl. This Suk Thamanin is not found on the maps, 
but Mount Judl is known, and in his Itinerary MukaddasI 
(p. 149) reports that this town lay one march distant (west) 
of Jazirah Ibn 'Omar, and Abu-l-Fida (p. 275) says that 
Thamanin lay to the north of 'Imadlyah. 'Akr, signifying 
‘ a castle,’ constantly recurs in place-names ; the castle here 
intended is doubtless 'Akr-al-Humaydlyah, mentioned also 
by Yakut (iii, 696), which is marked on the map some 
thirty miles to the south-east of Tmadlyah. This last, 
a town of considerable size, is said by Mustawfi to have 


1 Those cited above, and others. 
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taken its name from ‘Imad-ad-Dawlah the Buyid (brother 
of Mu‘iz 2 -ad-Dawlah), who died in 338 (a.d. 949). According 
to Ibn-al-Athir (xi, 60), however, ‘Imadiyah had its name 
from ‘Iraad-ad-Din Zangi, Lord of Mosul, who had founded 
the town in 537 (a.d. 1142). Not far from ‘Imadiyah is 
Karmalis, of the Mosul district, also mentioned by Yakut 
(iv, 267), which will be found to the south of Bartalla. 
Karkislya stands on the Euphrates at the junction of the 
Khabur (LS, 51). Mardln was famous for its castle, and 
the Sur river which irrigated its gardens flowed thence 
northward to join the Tigris (L. 219/j). Mush stands near 
the upper waters of the Arsanas or eastern Euphrates, 
]Mayafarikayn lying south-west of it, and on a left bank 
affluent of the Tigris. Nasibin or Nisibis, celebrated for 
its roses and venomous scorpions, is on the Hirmas river, 
which forms the chief affluent of the Khabur (L. 219w) ; 
lastly, Nineveh (Nlnavi), opposite Mosul on the Tigris, was 
famous for the shrine shown here of the prophet Yunus or 
Jonah. 


[To be eontinned.) 
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Art. X. — Vaimll By Vincent A. S 311 TH, M.R.A.S., 
late of the Indian Civil Service. 

When discussing the position of Kusinagara I was 
compelled by the necessity of avoiding undue prolixity to 
assume without proof the correctness of the current belief 
that the ancient and famous city of Vaisali (Vesali) is now 
represented by the ruins at Basar and the neighbouring 
villages in the Muzaffarpur District of North Bihar. ^ 

The evidence in favour of the current belief was presented 
by Cunningham in such an unconvincing fashion that it was 
impossible for his readers to feel assured of the identity of 
Vaisali and Basar. ^ At one time I felt doubts on the subject 
myself. Professor Rhys Davids has recently intimated his 
opinion that the site of Vaisali is quite uncertain, while 
Dr. Hoey has felt at liberty to reject Cunningham^s decision, 
and to propose the identification of Vaisali with a place 
named Cherand in the Chapra or Saran District.^ Inasmuch 
as Dr. Hoey^s ingenious arguments move on a plane different 
from that of mine, and seem to me wholly opposed to the 
evidence, I trust that I may be excused from criticizing 
them in detail. But the fact that doubts concerning the 
identification of Basar with Vaisali have been freely expressed 
is good reason for examining afresh the evidence which 
satisfied Cunningham, as well as any other available, and 
for forming a definite and well-considered judgment on the 
question at issue. In the following pages I propose to 

^ AnU, p. 143. 

* Cunningham: Arch. S. Reports, i, o5, 56; xvi, 6. 

® On the Identification of Kusinara, Vaisali, and other places mentioned by 
the Chinese pilgrim^/’ hy W. Hoey, Litt.D., I.C.S. : J 1900, voi. Mx, 
pt. 1, pp. 78, 83. Cherand stands on the northern hank of the Ganges, in 
approximately H. lat. 25*^ 41' and E. long. 84° 55', about seven miles souUi-east 
from Chapra. 
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submit to impartial criticism and discussion all the known 
facts, and I venture to think that any reader who examines 
the case without prepossession will agree with me that 
Cunningham was right in his conclusion, although, as often 
happened, he failed to record the reasons for his opinion 
with sufficient detail and lucidity to compel the assent of his 
readers. I have no doubt whatever that Basar and the 
adjoining villages occupy the site of the city of Yaisali, and 
am further convinced that, while the limits of the city can 
even now be determined with a near approach to accuracy, 
a very moderate amount of local exploration, conducted under 
competent guidance, should result in the determination of 
the exact sites of many renowned monuments. 

The village of Basar stands in about N. lat. 

25° 58' 20" and E. long. 85° 11' 30", twenty-six or twenty- 
seven miles in a direct line a little to the west of north 
from Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, and about twenty miles 
from Hajlpur on the northern bank of the Ganges opposite 
Patna. It is due north of the Bigha Ghat raihvay station 
on the Bengal and Xorth-TYestern Railway. 

The great mound or ‘ fort ’ at the village is known as the 
Fort of Raja Bisiil (\ isal). The close correspondence of 
the name of this eponymous local chieftain with the city 
name of Yaisali or Yesali is obvious, and, although not by 
itself conclusive evidence of identity, is of great weight as 
corroboration of other evidence.^ 

T\ ell-known Buddhist legends, W'hich it seems unnecessary 
to repeat in detail, clearly imply that Yaisali lay beyond 
the Ganges at a moderate distance in a northerly direction 
from Pataliputra, and on the road from that city to Kusinara 
(Kusinagara). 


^ The correct spelling said be Ba^ir ), but I believe that the 

upelling Basarh (WT?) is also permissible The first syllable is certainly not 
as it is written by Cunaingbum and Hoemle. The Indian Atlas 
(Sheet 102. ."pells the name iis ‘ Ba^adh Puttee.' Ba^a^h represents Vaisaii or 
Vesali more accurately niaa doe." the lurm Basar. Cunningham (Jiepvrt,, i, 65) 
erroneously places Basar *‘a little to the east ot north trom Patna. The 
mistake is probably due to a misprint. 
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The traditional account of Glautama Buddha’s last journey 
relates that he travelled leisurely from Pataliputra to Yalsali 
in three stages, halting twice on the way, first at Kotigrama 
and next at Nadiyagrama. Travellers in India whose 
journey begins with the crossing of a great river are always 
glad to make their first halt as near as possible to the further 
bank of the river. The ancient town of Hajipur (N, lat. 
25® 40', E. long. 85° 18' 80 "), which stands on the eastern 
bank of the Gandak river and the northern bank of the 
Ganges at a distance in a direct line of six or seven miles 
from Patna, is still the first halting-place for the traveller 
proceeding north from Patna. We may be quite certain 
that Kotigrama, the first camping- ground of Buddha, was at 
or close to Hajipur.^ 

Lalganj, situated twelve miles from Hajipur and eight 
from Basar, is now the principal village intermediate between 
those two places, and Hadiyagrama should be looked for in 
the vicinity of Lalganj. Careful local enquiry would 
probably find the names Kotigrama and Hadiyagrama 
surviving in slightly modified forms, such as Kotgaon and 
Nadiyaon, but no such names are entered in the Indian 
Atlas, sheet No. 103. 

The position of Basar at a distance of three easy marches 
north of Patna exactly agrees with the position of Vaisali in 
relation to Pa^liputra as described by Buddhist tradition. 

Hiuen Tsiang places the stupa marking the localit}’ of the 
orthodox Council or Convocation of Vaisali at a spot two and 
a half miles (15 or 16 li) south-east from the city. At 
a distance of 15 or 16 miles (80 or 90 //) to the south of this 
stupa stood the splendid monastery of Svetapura, which 
marked the place where the sutra called “ Bodhisattva-pitaka” 
Was supposed to have been revealed. A stupa, ascribed to 
Asoka, stood beside the monastery, and preserved the memory 
of the spot where Buddha, when going south to Magadha, 

‘ Hajipur possesses an ancient tort dating from Hindu times, and the principal 
®obque stands on the site of earlier buildings. The ruins of a Hindu temple known 
^ Marhai exist two miles to the north of the town. (Cunningham, MeportSy 
jvi, 0.) A hoard of gold Gupta coins, ranging in date irom about a.d. 320 to 
*00. was found in the bazaar in 1893. {Froc. A.S.B.y March, 1894, p. 67.) 

18 


1902. 
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Stopped to look back upon Yaisali. The Svetapura monastery, 
therefore, stood on the road from Yaisali to Pataliputra, at 
a distance of about 20 miles from the former city, and close 
to the river. Five or six miles (30 li) to the south-east of 
Svetapura a stupa on the northern bank of the Ganges 
marked the position of the ferry where, according to the 
legend, Ananda divided his body, and gave half to the king 
of Magadha on the southern and half to the king of 
Yaisali on the northern side of the river. A corresponding 
stupa stood on the southern bank. The ferry connected by 
legend with Ananda was therefore 23 or 24 miles (2^ + 
15 or 16 + 5 or 6) distant from Yaisali in a direction slightly 
east of south, and, inasmuch as the Ganges then flowed 
a good deal farther to the north than it does now, the stupa 
marking the northern end of the ferry should be looked for 
near Daudnagar, about six miles south-east from Hajlpur. 
The stupa at the southern end of the ferry must have been 
carried away by the river. The Svetapura monastery must 
have been near Hajlpur. Its ‘‘massive towers,” of which 
Hiuen Tsiang speaks, were probably wooden, but it is quite 
possible that careful search would succeed in tracing the 
substantial brick foundations on which those towers rested. 

The position of Yaisali in relation to Svetapura on the 
bank of the Ganges agrees accurately with the position of 
Basar in relation to the river. ^ 

Hiuen Tsiang expressly states that Yaisali lay on the road 
from Pataliputra to Nepal.^ Basar lies on the ancient royal 
road from the capital to Nepal, marked by three of Asoka’s 
pillars, which passed Kesariya, Lauriya-Araraj, Betiya, 

' Beal : Records, ii, 74-77. The statement that the Bodhisattra-pitaka sutrti 
was revealed at Svetapura is taken from the Life of Hiuen Tsiang” (p. 101). 
which defines the position of Svetapura by the rather obscure words : “ Leaving 
the southern borders of Vaisali and following the Ganges river for 100 U or so 
[27 or 28 miles], we came to the town of Svetapura.” The Life, as M. Sylvain 
Levi has pointed out, was written for edification, and is not to be depended 
on for geographical or topographical details. Many statements in the book are 
manifestly erroneous. The Records, on the other hand, the more they are tested, 
the more accurate they are proved to be. 

* Beal, ii, 81. 
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Lauriya-N’andaiigarh, ChankTgarh, and Rampurwa, entering 
the hills by the Bhikna Thori Pass. The jealousy of the 
existing J^epalese government compels the modern traveller 
to take a more easterly route and pass through Sigauli 
(Segowlee) in lat. 26° 44', long. 84° 47'.^ 

Two geographical tests of the identity of Basar and Yaisali 
having been proved satisfactory, I now proceed to apply 
a third test of the same kind. 

The stupa near Kesariya, known by the name of Raja /Ben 
Cakravarti, is, as was explained in my discussion of th(4 site 
of Kurinagara, the spot erroneously described by Fa-hien 
as the scene of the Licchavi leave-taking, and correctly 
described by Hiuen Tsiang as the memorial of a Cakravartin 
Raja. Both pilgrims substantially agree in their estimate of 
the distance of this locality from Yaisali, Fa*hien giving the 
round figure ‘‘ 5 yojanas,^ equivalent to 38 miles,^ while 
the more accurate Hiuen Tsiang states the distance as being 
little less than 200 Five yojanas being the exact 
equivalent of 200 U, the terra ‘‘a little less than 200 may 
be fairly interpreted as equivalent to 4J yojanas, or 33 miles, 
which is the approximate marching distance between Basar 
and Kesariya. Measured on the map (Sheets 102 and 103 
of the Indian Atlas), the direct distance between Busadh 
Puttee (Basar) and the ^'hillock with temple” south-west 
of Kesariya village is about 30 miles. Consequently in 
relation to Kesariya the correspondence in position between 
Basar and Yaisali is again proved to be perfect. 

Fa-hien states that the confluence of the five rivers,’' 
that is to say, of the Ganges, Son, Ghagra, Gandak, and 
some smaller stream not identified, was distant four yojanas, 
or about 30 miles, eastward from the stupa to the north of 
Yaisali, which, according to his guides, marked the scene 

' The ancient and modern routes can be traced on Sheets 102 and 103 of 
the Indian Atlas. No doubt in ancient times several passes into the valley 
of Nepal were open to the traveller. The royal route led to the Goramasan 
Tiiss, as well as to the Bhikna Thori Pass, but the latter was probably that 
generally used. 

* “ Five yojunas'*'^ (Beal and Giles). The distance of “ten yojanas"* stated 
in Legge's translation is out of the question. 
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of the Buddhist Council or Convocation of Vaisali. The 
river Ganges helow the present junction with the Gandak 
opposite Patna has made a considerable move in a southerly 
direction, having in ancient times flowed much farther to 
the north. In those days the Son followed the^ present 

f of the Punpun and Murhar rivers, and joined the 
to the north of PhatuhS (FatuhS), about 10 miles 
m Patna and about 25 miles east from the present 
[ junction. As long as the vast mass of water from 
I was thrown into the Ganges below Patna, the latter 
as necessarily forced towards the north. When the 
of the Son moved to the west, and the pressure from 
srs was withdrawn, the Ganges naturally took a more 

ly course. In Fa-hien’s time Pataliputra stood in 

the tongue of land between the Ganges and the Son, but 
nearer to the latter river, and might be accurately described 
as situated on the bank of the Son. The old ghaU, or river- 
side stairs of the city, can still be traced along the bank 
of the ancient bed of the Son. The critic who merely glances 
at the modern map would suppose Fa-hien to be mistaken 
in describing Asoka’s city of Pataliputra as being distant 
a yojam, or some seven miles, from the Ganges where he 
crossed at the confluence. But a knowledge of the changes 
in the courses of the rivers as explained above fully justifies 
the pilgrim’s description, and explains his meaning without 
violence to his text. The confluence of the five rivers must 
have been situated near the villages named Bazar and 
Gopalpur (I. A., sheet 103), which stand north of Fatuha, 
and about nine miles south-east from HiijTpur. The distance 
from those villages to the ruins of Asoka’s city on the old 
course of the Son is about eight miles. Fa-hien when 
defining direction commonly uses the four cardinal points 
only. He therefore describes the confluence of the five 
rivers as being “ to the east ” from Vaisali, and Pataliputra 
as being “south” from the confluence. The true bearings 
are approximately south-east and south-west respectively. 

The direct distance measured on the map from Baniya 
(Buneean), situated north-west of Basar, which approximately 
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marks the position, of Fa-hien’s ‘‘ convocation to 

Bazar is 29 J miles, or four yojanas as required. The 
distance from Bazar to Asoka’s city of Pa^liputra being 
about eight miles, the city would have been in the dry 
Season about a yojana from the southern bank of the river, 
as stated by the pilgrim. Thus, a fourth geographical test 
rigorously applied establishes the identity of Vaisali with 
Basar.^ 

If my readers have had the patience to follow me so far, 
I trust that they will be satisfied that the remains at Basar 
and the neighbouring villages beyond doubt occupy the 
site of the famous city Vaisali. The identity of the site is 
established by the continuance of the name of Yaisali in 
the forms Basar (or Basarh) and Bisal, as well as by the 
exact agreement in the positions of Basar and Vaisali on 
the old royal road from Pataliputra (Patna) to Jnepal with 
reference to Pataliputra itself, to the course of the Ganges, 
to the Kesariya %tupa, and to “the confluence of the five 
rivers.” 

The discussion of the topography of Vaisali, on which 
I now propose to enter, will be found to strongly corroborate 
the geographical arguments set forth above. 

The exact date of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Vaisali is not 
known, but the year 635 a.d. may be assumed as ap- 
proximately the correct date. His description of the city 
is unusually detailed and precise, and enables the modem 
reader not only to form an accurate conception of the state 
ot the ruins in the seventh century a.d., but also to mark 
on the map with a close approach to exactness the position 
of each monument described. 


‘ Fa-hien, ch. xxvi. xxvii, in Legge's version. For the changes m the 
courses ol: the rivers see the discussion by Cunningham and Beglar in Reports^ 
vol. viii, pp. v» vi, xi, 23, and plate i. Cunningham (pp. vx and xi, with 
a misprint at p. vi) cites Patanjali as mentioning Pataliputra on the bon, 
anu iSonam RCitalipiitram. Patanjali is supposed to have lived about b.c. IbO. 
I have mvself seen the remains of the riverside stairs on the old bank of the bon 
near Bankipore. They were traced by Bahu P. C. Mokherji tor a (^tance of 
about 1,000 feet to the north of Nayatola, midway between Patna and Bankipore 
r^way stations, and adjoining Kumrahar (also called Nema or Nima), e 
«te of the Maurya palace. 
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At the time of the pilgrim’s visit the city was to a great 
extent in ruins. The buildings were in a state of advanced 
decay, the forests had been uprooted, and the numerous 
lakes and ponds had shrunk into offensive swamps. The 
ruins covered a space about twelve miles (60 or 70 li) in 
circuit, and included the remains of hundreds of Buddhist 
monasteries, out of which only three or four were occupied 
by a few monks. The Jains (Nirgranthas) were numerous, 
as might naturally be expected, Yaisali having been the 
birthplace of their religion ; and Brahmanical Hindus of 
various sects worshipped at more than a score (‘several tens’) 
of temples. The citadel, or palace precinct, was less than 
a mile (4 or 5 li) in circuit, and was inhabited by a small 
population. This citadel is obviously represented by the 
mound now known as Eaja Bisal’s Fort (Bisalgarh), which 
retains the ancient name almost unaltered, and in dimensions 
exactly agrees with Hiuen Tsiaug’s description.^ 

A monastery tenanted by a few friars of the Saihmatna 
school of the Hinayana stood about a mile (5 or 6 //; 
north-west of the citadel, and apparently within the city 
walls. Hiuen Tsiang specifies the position of most of the 
monuments mentioned by him with reference to this 
monastery, which was evidently his residence during his 
sojourn. 

Close to the monastery three siupas attracted the pilgrim’s 
special attention. One of these commemorated the delivery 
of the Yimalakirttl Sutra and the presentation of precious 
parasols to Buddha. The second marked the spot where 
Sariputra and others attained the rank of saint {arhai). The 
third, which stood at a short distance to the south-east, was 
the most interesting monument at Yaisali, being the stujm 
which enshrined the share of the relics obtained by the 

I The tort is 1,580 feet in length from north to south, by 750 feet m width 
from east to west, and the circuit round the crest of the mound measures 4,660 
feet (Cunningham, Meports, i, 55 ; xvi, 6), equivalent to about 5 U at the rate 
oi li to the mile. The extensive forest to the north of the city was still 
standing in Fa-hien^s time, about a.d. 405, in the reign of Candra Gupta 11 . 
The final ruin of the city was probably due to the destructive wars with the 
White Huns half a century later. 
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unnamed king of Vaisali at the time of the cremation of the 
body of Gautama Buddha. This stupa ^ dating from about 
n.c. 500, will probably, when identified, prove to be similar 
to the monument at Piprava, which enshrined the share of 
the relics obtained by the Sakyas of Kapilavastu.^ 

Reference to the accompanying map^ will show that the 
Sammatiya monastery, the stiipu containing the cremation 
relics, as well as the stupas of Sariputra and the Vimalakirtti 
Sutra, must all lie in a compact group (No. 1 on map) between 
the Kharona tank and the village of Phaiawal, where a large 
mound exists. Babu P. C. Mukherji, when visiting Vaisali, 
discerned that the cremation- relics siujai must be near 
Pharawal. It is astonishing that Sir Alexander Cunningham 
made no attempt to ascertain the position of this most 
interesting monument of the earliest period of Buddhism, 
which probably still contains the relics of Gautama. 
According to a legend told by Hiuen Tsiang, Asoka 
removed nine-tenths of the original deposit, leaving one- 
tenth behind. I have no doubt that careful survey, 
supplemented by intelligent excavation, will bring to light 
this stupa, which is almost certain to contain a valuable 
inscription. 

Having visited and described the more conspicuous and 
interesting monuments close to the monastery where he 
lodged, which must all have been situated within the walls, 


* The exact date of the death of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni is not known, 
and is probably unascertainable. The Ceylonese date, n.c. o48, which has betii 
treated with undue respect, appears to he a little too early. If the figures 256 in 
A6oka^s Minor Rock Edicts express a date, they indicate that Asoka believed 
Gautama to have died in or about b.c. 508. As an approximate round fi.gure, 
B.c. 500 may be considered correct. As to the authenticity of the Piprava 
relics, see Professor Rhys Davids’ paper ‘‘Asoka and the Buddha -relics ” in 

July, 1901, p. 398. 

* My map is based on a tracing of plate ii in vol. xvi of Cunningham’s 
Iteports, The bcale of Cunningham’s map is really the same as that ot mine, but 
is misprinted. Some details are taken from his earlier, and apparently less 
correct, plate xxi in vol. i of the same series. The additions made by me are 
supported by mv interpretation of the Chinese pilgrim^' texts, and by some notes 
supplied by Babu P. C. Mukherji, who visited the locality in November, 1897, 
on behalf of the Government of Bengal. His notes, although too crude for 
publication as a whole, contain valuable matter. The position of Chak Ramdas 
is misrepresented in the map in Reports, xvi. This hamlet is really contiguous 
to Baniya, from which it is divided by a narrow passage. (Ibid., 91.) 
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Hiuen Tsiang turned towards the north-west, where he 
found a distinct group of holy places (No. 7 of map). 
He observed a stupa built by Asoka, beside which stood 
a stone pillar 50 or 60 feet high, surmounted by the figure 
of a lion. To the south of the pillar was a tank, which, 
according to the legend, was dug by monkeys for the use of 
Buddha, and two stupas to the south of the tank marked the 
spots where the monkeys gathered honey and offered it. 
The pilgrim notes that a figure of a monkey still stood at 
the north-western corner of the tank. 

His description of these monuments is strictly applicable 
to the remains situated on a low mound one mile 
south-east of Bakhira village and about two miles north- 
north-west of Bisalgarh, the fort of Basar. Asoka’s pillar 
with its lion-capital complete is still standing. Its height 
from the water-level is known to be 44 feet 2 inches, and 
several feet are submerged. The total height, therefore, 
closely agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate. A ruined 
stupa of solid brick due north of the pillar is evidently that 
erected by Asoka. The tank to the south of the pillar, 
measuring about 200 feet in length from east to west and 
150 feet in width from north to south, agrees exactly in 
position with that connected by Hiuen Tsiang with the 
legend of the pious monkeys who offered honey to Buddha. 
Small mounds to the south of the tank seem to represent 
the stupas which commemorated the monkeys’ piety. A life- 
size statue of Buddha, with an inscription, considered by 
Cunningham to date from the tenth century, was found in 
the ruins of a temple about 720 feet north of the stupay and 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell observed on the pedestal of a similar 
statue, or perhaps the same one, a representation of the 
monkey legend. No hesitation, I think, need be felt in 
accepting Cunningham’s identification of the remains south- 
east of Bakhiru with the group of ruins described by Hiuen 
Tsiang as lying to the north-west of the Saihmatiya 
monastery. 

I may observe in passing that the legend of the 
presentation of a pot of honey to Buddha by a monkey, 
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or company of monkeys, is often represented in sculpture, 
and was localized at Mathura as well as at Yaisali.^ 

I am unable to agree with Cunningham (i, 56) that the 
city of Yaisali, strictly so called, included the Monkey Tank 
group of ruins and Bakhira village. Attentive consideration 
of the testimony of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang permits no 
doubt that both Bakhira and the Monkey Tank group of 
ruins fall outside the line of the ancient walls. The 
Kutagara, or ‘ upper- storied/ hall, where Buddha dwelt 
during the fifth year of his ministry, was situated in the 
precincts of the Mali a v ana Yihara, or monastery of the 
great forest, and on the bank of, or close to, the Monkey 
Tank. Fa-hieii informs us that the great forest, or Maha- 
Tana, lay to the north of the city, and that the ‘‘ double- 
galleried xihara ’’ where Buddha dwelt (i.e. the Kutagara) 
was in that forest. But inasmuch as the double- galleiied 
mhard*^ adjoined the Monkey Tank, that tank also must have 
been within the forest and without the city. The stiipa 
of the last look,^' which will be mentioned presently, stood 
outside the western gate, and it is impossible to locate this 
^^iupa if Bakhira be considered part of the city. The village 
of Kollua, or Kolhua, which is unfortunately not marked 
on the maps accessible to me, is close to the Monkey Tank, 
and probably represents the ancient suburb Kollaga. The 
Monkey Tank group of remains may properly be regarded 
as forming part of that suburb. The site of Bakhira village 
lay, I should think, quite clear of the city.^ It is, however, 

^ Cunningliam ; Report i, 56, 58-63 ; xvi, 12-16. The distance of the temple 
from the stupa is given in the text as stated in Reports, xvi, 16 ; in ibid., i, 61, 
•the distance is stated to be 500 feet. The existence of the mediaeval statue 
may be explained by the well-known devotion of the Pa I a kings to Buddhism. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Waddell’s observation was communicated to me by letter. 
For the Mathura variant of the monkey legend, see Beal, i, 182. Hiuen Tsiang 
was not disturbed by the duplication ot the story. 

^ Fa-hien, ch, xxv (Legge) ; Turnour in J.A.S.B. for 1838, pp. 790 and 
1,200 ; Bumouf, Introduction f p. 74. The last two references are given by 
'Cunningham, and I have not verified them. As to Kolhua, Cunninghana 
(xvi, 12) writes: “Near the village of Kolhua, 2 miles to the north-west of 
Besarh, and 1 mile to the south-east of the village of Bakhra, stands the massive 
stone pillar known as the Bakhra Idtf or monolith.” In my map I have, 
therefore, inserted Kollua as north of the Monkey Tank. Bahu P. C. Mukherji 
spells the name of the village as Kollua, and states that there is a large mound 
on the eastern side. 
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quite possible that when Hiuen Tsiang estimated the circuit 
of the ‘‘ old foundations ’’ of the ruined city as measuring some 
twelve miles (60 or 70 //), he meant to include the Monkey 
Tank group of monuments. Excluding that group, the 
periphery of the walled city, as will presently be explained, 
seems to have amounted to about ten miles only. 

The third group of monuments (No. 2 on map), described 
in detail by Hiuen Tsiang, consisted of four buildings distant 
more than half a mile (3 or 4 li) in a north-easterly direction 
from his temporary residence at the Sammatiya monastery. 
A stupa marked the reputed site of the house where the 
convert Yimalakirtti had lived, and close by a so-called 
“ spirit- dwelling in shape like a pile of bricks ” preserved the 
memory of the spot where he had preached, A second stujja 
commemorated the residence of Eatnakara (? Eatnakiita), 
and a third monument of the same kind occupied the site 
of the residence of the celebrated courtesan Amrapall, whose 
hospitality Buddha had not disdained to accept. The aunt 
of Buddha and other nuns were believed to have attained 
Nirvana at this spot. The monuments included in this 
group must have been situated at or close to the site of the 
hamlet, now called Chak Abora. It seems to be possible 
that this name may preserve that of Amba- or Amrapali. 
Ambapura might easily pass into Abaura or Abora.^ This 
group of monuments was evidently inside the city walls. 

The fourth group of buildings selected by Hiuen Tsiang 
for special notice is described by him with reference to 
a stupa (No. 3 on map) situated to the north of the 
monastery where he lodged at a distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile (3 or 4 //). This stupa, which evidently 
was inside the walls, marked the spot where Buddha, 
attended by a crowd of men and angels, was believed to 
have halted for a moment before he passed out by the 
western gate on his long journey to Kusinara and to death. 
At a short distance to the north-west of this stupa, a similar 


‘ The name is given as Abora in Peports, 
ibid., i, pi. xAi. The latter form is probably a 


xvi, pi. iij and as Aboha in 
misprint. 
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monument, outside the walls (No, 4 on map), recalled the 
memory of the long, last look which the Master took at the 
city where he had dwelt so long. 

A little way to the south of this stupa of the last look,. 
Hiuen Tsiang was shown a vihdra and u stupa said to mark 
the site of the garden presented to Buddha by Amrapali. 
The two last-named monuments may possibly have been 
inside the walls, because Fa-hien explicitly records that 
“ inside the city the woman Ambapali built a vihdra in 
honour of Buddha, which is now standing as it was at 
first.’’ As to the position of the garden, Hiuen Tsiang 
seems to have been misinformed. Fa-hien correctly places 
it to the south of the city on the west side of the road 
from Pataliputra. 

Another stupa , near the site shown as that of the garden 
to Hiuen Tsiang, commemorated, according to his guides, 
the spot where Buddha announced his approaching dissolution 
to his attendant Anauda. 

Yet another stiipa^ not far off, marked the spot where, 
according to a wild legend, the thousand sons beheld their 
father and their mother.” Fa-hien relates a variant of this 
fantastic legend, which belongs to the Jataka cycle, and 
gives the stupa the quaint name of “ bows and weapons laid 
down.” He fixes its position as being three U, say a thousand 
yards, to the north-west of the city. Close by a stupa had 
been erected on the spot where Buddha had expounded the 
meaning of the Jataka legend of the thousand sons. 

Further to the east were the ruins of the ‘Hurretted 
preaching hall, w'here Buddha uttered the Sauuuitamukha 
dharani and other Sutras^ This hall is the “ double- galleried 
vihdra where Buddha dwelt ” in the great forest north of 
the city as described by Fa-hien, near which stood the stup(f 
built by the Licchavis over their half of the body of Ananda. 
This stupa, according to Hiuen Tsiang, was by the side 
of the preaching hall, and not far from it.” The same hall 
is described in other books as the Kutagara on the bank 
of the Monkey Tank, and we are thus able to check and 
combine the topographical indications given by the two 
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pilgrims, and to fix the approximate position of each 
building described. 

Fa-hien supplies another and important datum by the 
statement that the stiipa which commemorated the site of 
the Council of Yaisali stood three or four It, say 1,000 to 
1,200 yards, eastward from the stupa of bows and weapons 
laid down/’ He also tells us that the stupa standing on 
the spot where Buddha foretold his approaching dissolution 
was ‘‘ by the side ” of the bows and weapons laid down ” 
monument. In this detail he differs from Hiuen Tsiang. 

Babu P. C. Mukherjl is very probably right in locating 
the site of the Kutagara to the north-east of the Asoka 
pillar, where the field is comparatively high, and where 
some years ago the local zemindar excavated hundreds of 
cartloads of bricks, which he carried to Bakhira to build 
his house” (No. 6 on map). The scene of the Council of 
Yaisali, according to Fa-hien’s guides, must have been close 
to the Kutagara, and the stupa over the half body of Ananda 
should be looked for in the same group of ruins. 

The stupa of the thousand sons,” or ‘‘ bows and weapons 
laid down,” and the adjoining stupa marking the spot where 
Buddha, according to Fa-hien, foretold his death, which were 
about 1,000 yards west of the Kutagara, must be represented 
by the ‘‘ two high conical mounds half a mile to the west of 
the pillar” known locally either as “Bhim Sen’s baskets” 
{palld), or as ‘‘ Eaja Bisal’s battery ” {morca, No. 5 on map). 
These two stupas, according to the testimony both of 
Cunningham and Babu P. C. Mukherjl, are constructed 
of earth without bricks, and are used as a quarry by the 
Liiniyas, or saltpetre-makers. They are, no doubt, of very 
early date. 

It is interesting to observe that in two cases the distinct 
statements of the two Chinese pilgrims differ so irreconcilably 
that they can be explained only by the assumption that their 
guides showed them different sites under the same names. 
Fa-hien places the garden of Amrapali where we should 
expect to find it, a little to the south of the city, and he adds 
that it was situated to the west of the road from PataUputra. 
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He does not mention any ^iupa or monument as markings 
the site. Hiuen Tsiang was shown a ^tupa on the alleged 
site of the garden, which he places a short distance to the 
south of the stupa of the last look’’ (No. 4 of map), and 
consequently to the west of the city. 

A more important discrepancy concerns the locality of the 
famous Council of Yaisali, which Hiuen Tsiang places about 
miles to the south-east of the city. He says that the site 
was marked by a “ great stupa , of which careful exploration 
will probably disclose remains, although Cunningham’s hasty 
researches failed to find them. I have not the slightest 
doubt that Hiuen Tsiang saw the great stupa , and that 
his guides told him that it marked the locality where the 
Council was held. 

Fa-hien, with much greater probability, locates the Council 
stupa close to the Kutagara, or ‘‘double-galleried lihdra where 
Buddha dwelt,” and 3 or 4 li east from the stupa of '^bows 
and weapons laid down,” or the ‘‘ stupa of the 1,000 sons,” 
as it is called by Hiuen Tsiang. The site of the Council hall 
was therefore, according to the information given to the 
earlier pilgrim, close to the Asoka pillar, which was probably 
erected there for that reason. A council or synod of some 
sort was doubtless really held at Vaisali, although the 
accounts which profess to give its date and the details of 
the proceedings are hopelessly contradictory and incredible.^ 

The fact that the two pilgrims were shown totally 
irreconcilable sites for the garden of Amrapull and the 
Council of Vaisali is of importance, and should be borne in 
mind during discussions of the authenticity of the sites 
described by them. Pious visitors to the Holy Land of 
Buddhism, like Christian pilgrims in Palestine, were, of 
course, completely at the mercy of their guides, and were 
obliged to accept what they were told, and they were not 
always told the same thing. I have proved, or believe 
myself to have proved, that a similar discrepancy exists 


^ See my paper on “The Identity of Piyadasi (PriyadarSin) with Atoka 
Manrya, and some connected problems,” in this Journal for October, 1901. 
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between the statements of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang con- 
cerning the site of Kapilavastu. The Kapilavastu of Fa-hien 
is represented by the ruins at Piprava, 9 miles from the 
Lumbini Garden, whereas the Kapilavastu shown to Hiuen 
Tsiang is represented by the walled enclosure of Tilaura Kot 
and the surrounding ruins, distant about 15 miles from the 
Lumbini Garden.^ 

In all the three observed cases of clear discrepancy I believe 
that the earlier pilgT-'m. Fa-hien, is right ; that is to say, 
that the genuine sites were shown to him, whereas when 
Hiuen Tsiang made his pilgrimage some 230 years later, the 
legends had been shifted to fictitious sites. I cannot add to 
the length of this already long essay by discussing the 
possible or probable causes of the shifting, and content 
myself with noting that Dr. Stein has recently pointed out 
that sacred sites can be, and often are, completely forgotten.^ 
Rites, the true position of which has been forgotten, can be 
easily changed. Dr. Burgess also has shown how freely 
the Burmese priests, in their anxiety to localize sacred 
legends, have invented a system of fictitious geography.^ 

A few words are necessary to explain the principles on 
which I have endeavoured to determine the approximate 
limits of the ancient city. 

According to Jain tradition, Vaisali consisted of three 
distinct portions, Yaisali proper, Kundagama, and Vaniya- 
gama, besides the Kollaga suburb. Vaisali proper has been 
sufficiently identified as being represented by Bisalgarh and 
an indeterminate portion of the other extensive ruins. The 
village of Baniya (with the adjacent Chak Ramdas) is 
almost certainly the representative of Vaniyagama. The 
lands of the village contain “ extensive mounds/’ and some 
ten years ago two statues of Jain Tirthamkaras, one seated, 

^ “ A Report on a Tour of Exploration of the Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal 
the Region of Kapilavastu, during February and March, 1899/^ by Babu 
Mukherji, with a Prefator)' Note by Yincent A. Smith; being No. xxvi pt 1* 
of the Imperial Series of Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Iniha * 
Calcutta, 1901. I refer especially to pp. 10 and 21 of my Prefatory Note 
* Indian Antiquary^ vol. xxx (1901), p. 95. ^ 

5 Ibid., p. 387. 
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the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below 
the surface, and 500 yards west of the village. Yaniyagaraa 
was the residence of Mahavira, the great prophet of the 
Jains, and this discovery of Jain images strongly confirms 
the identification suggested by the name. The hamlet 
of Bodha also possesses a mound of ruins. The western 
boundary must run to the west of Baniya, nearly as 
I have drawn it. Babu P. C. Mukherjl was told by 
a resident Brahman that the principal angles of the 
ancient walls were marked by images of the four-faced 
{chaumukM) Mahadco, and was shown one of these images 
buried under the embankment of a large tank, about half 
a mile south-east of Basar. This image probably marks 
the eastern extremity of the line of the soutliern wall. 
The Babu says that he found distinct traces of a rampart 
both to the west and north of it, I have, therefore, drawn 
the eastern wall as extending in a straight line to another 
similar image which exists some four feet below the surface, 
near Benlpur. A third Mahadeo of the same kind is 
enshrined in a modern temple north-east of Baniya, and 
is probably near its original position. A fourth Mahadeo 
is said to have formerly stood at Dharara at the south-west 
corner of the fort, but that one, of course, cannot have been 
on the city wall in that position. The northern portion of 
the city must have included the mounds of Pharawal village, 
Chak Abora, where the house of Amrapali is located, and 
Ohak Bisanpur. The suburb of Kollaga is probably repre- 
sented by the village of Kollua and the group of Asoka 
ruins, which must have been without the walls. The 
boundary at the north-western corner of the city is uncertain ; 
it has been contracted in my map in order to agree with the 
traditional accounts of Buddha’s last journey. 

The result is a city ten miles in circuit, which agrees with 
the popular local estimate of five kos^ hut is somewhat smaller 
than Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate of twelve miles, which may 
have included the Kollaga suburb. 

The foregoing discussion will, I hope, have convinced my 
readers that Professor Rhys Davids carries scepticism rather 
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far when he suggests that nobody knows the site of Vaisali, 
‘‘It must,” he writes, ‘‘have been a great and flourishing 
place. But, though difierent guesses have been made as to 
its site, no one of them has yet been proved to be true by 
excavation. It was somewhere in Tirhut ; and just three 
leagues, or say 23 miles, north of the Ganges, at a spot five 
leagues, say 38 miles, from Eajagaha.” ^ 

The distance of the city from the river, as stated by the 
Pali writer, is sufficiently correct; but, if the words “at 
a spot ” refer to the position cf Yaisali, and not to 
a point on the bank of the Ganges, the alleged distance 
from Rajagaha is little more than half of the true distance. 
Rajglr, the site of Rajagaha, is 40 miles distant in a straight 
line from Patna (Pataliputra) on the south side of the river, 
and the marching distance from Rajglr to Basar (Yaisali), 
through Patna and across the river, must slightly exceed 
70 miles. The distance from Rajagaha to Yaisali was 
therefore approximately ten, not five, yojanas or leagues of 
more than seven miles each. If the words “ at a spot ” 
refer to a point on the bank of the Ganges, the statement 
of the Pali author is approximately correct. The statements 
in the Pali books of distances expressed in yojanas are often 
so discrepant, and so far invalidated by doubts as to the 
value of the yojana used, that they are generally of little 
practical use.^ 

^ Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1897-1901, p. 79. For the distances 
stated Professor Rhys Davids refers to “ Dhammapala on S.N. 2. 1.” 

2 The best published discussion of the value of the yojana is that given by 
Professor Rhys Davids in “Ancient Coins and Pleasures of Ceylon,” pp. 15-17' 
He finds that the yojana used by Fa-hien was approximately equal to 7|- miles, 
and with this finding I agree. Roth the Chinese pilgrims reckoned 40 li to the 
yojana^ and their li, therefore, is equivalent to about of a mile, or, in other 
words, 5 t^ li go to the mile. Cunningham reckoned 6 li to the mile. Tlie 
modern Chinese Li is about one-third ot a mile. Gibbon, with his usual accuracy, 
did not fail to perceive the lower value of the ancient li, “Accordmo- to the 
present standard,” he observes, “200 li (or, more accurately, 193) are equal to 
one degree ot latitude ; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles 
of China. But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely 
equalled one half of the modem.” {Sote to ch, xxW.) 

Hiuen Tsiang records the fact that the yojana had three values, namely : — 

(1) According to the old accounts, 40 h ; 

(2) According to the common reckoning in India, 30 li ; and 

(3) In the sacred books, 16 1% (Beal, i, 70). 

Hiuen Tsiang’s measuremento in it, when compared with Fa-hien’s in yojarnu. 
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The vague and contradictory estimates of distance given 
in the Buddhist sacred books cannot, so far as I can see, 
be made by any amount of cross- questioning to disclose the 
site of Yaisali, which, however, is now established, as 
I venture to think, without any room for reasonable doubt, 
even in the absence of the test by systematic excavation 
and survey. 

No site in India calls more loudly for such excavation and 
survey. It is far more promising than the site of Patali- 
putra. Most of the remains of that famous capital lie, as 
I have seen, buried fifteen or twenty feet below the present 
surface, and it is practically impossible to explore them. 
The city of Patna, the civil station of Baukipore, the East 
Indian Railway, and sundry villages and high roads, all lie 
over Pataliputra, and cannot be dug up by archaeologists. 

The site of Vaisali, on the contrary, is in open countrj^, 


always give a value of 40 H for the yojana. I have not noticed in any book 
a clear example of the yojana containing only 30 /i, equivalent to miles. 
But examples of the yojana of the value of three miles, containing only 16 li, 
or an equivalent Indian measure, seem to occur in ‘the sacred books.’ The 
following quotations are from Spence Hardy’s “ Manual of Buddhism,” 2nd ed. 
Hardy drew his information from Pali authorities. 

The distance from XapUavastu to Anoma river, according to him, was 480 
‘ miles,’ and from the same river to Bajagrha the distance was equal. Hardy’s 
‘ miie ’ seems to be the sixteenth of a yojana, and the two distances stated would 
be 30 yojanas each (pp. 164, 165). This interpretation is fully justified by the 
statement (p. 204) that when Buddha commenced his journey he proceeded each 
day sixteen ‘ miles,’ and accomplished the distance of 60 yojanas between 
Rujagrha and KapUavastu in two months, that is to say, in sixty days he travelled 
sixty yojanas of 16 ‘miles,’ or li, each. He is, therefore, alleged to have moved 
at the very leisurely rate of 3 English miles a day. But, even if the yojana be 
taken at this minimum value of 3 miles, the total distance as stated of 180 
miles (60 x 3) between ilajagrha and Kapilavastu is not nearly correct. The 
po'^ition of Bajagrha is certain, and Kapilavastu stood a few miles westward 
from Rummindei, the certain site of the Lumbini Garden. The direct distance 
from Rajagrha to Kapilavastu is about 225, and the marching distance about 
250 miles. The estimate of 60 yojanas cannt)t be reconciled ^vith any of the 
known values of the yojana. 

The distance between Rajagrha and Sravasti is stated to be 45 yojanas, or 
45 days’ journey for Buddha (ibid., pp. 224, 225). But the site of Sravasti is 
nearly 100 miles further from Rajagrha than is Kapilavastu, the distance from 
■which place to Rajagrha is stated as 60 yojanas. 

From Sravasti to Vaisali the distance is said (p. 291) to be 54 yojanas, and the 
distance from Kapilavastu to Vaisali (p. 354) is given as 49 yojanas ; wherea^^ 
the distance from S^ravasti to Kapilavastu is known to have been 12§ long yojanas, 
equivalent to 500 h. From such figures it is difficult to deduce any valuable result, 

j.K.A.s. 1902. 10 
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at a considerable distance from the great rivers or any 
town, and has not been extensively built upon. The slight 
exploration which has been effected has been concerned only 
with a few of the Buddhist holy places. The pre-Buddhist 
and Jain associations of the place, which give it such a special 
interest, have been almost ignored. 

At the very dawn of Indian history we catch glimpses 
of Vaisali as a splendid city, the capital of the proud and 
lordly Licchavi clan. The religious ferment which so deeply 
moved the hearts of the dwellers in the Gangetic valley 
during the sixth century b.c. seems to have centred in 
Yaisali. 

Yardhamana, surnamed Mahavira, who erected the fabric 
of the Jain system upon the foundation laid by Parsvanatha, 
was a noble of Yaisali, a member of the Nata or xfaya clan 
of Ksatriyas who dwelt in the suburb Kollaga,^ which is 
probably now represented by the village situated close to 
the Monkey Tank called Kollua or Kolhua, on the eastern 
side of which a large mound exists. In Cunningham s time 
Jain history and antiquities had not attracted the general 
attention of scholars, and the great opportunities offered 
by a study of the remains at Yaisali for the elucidation of 
the story of the rise and progress of Jainism w^ere not 
utilized. The position of Kollua is not even marked on 
either of Cunningham’s maps, and its identifications with 
Kollaga cannot yet be treated as an absolute certainty. 
I understand that the village lies to the north-east of Baniya, 
between Yaisali (Basar) and Bakhirii. 

Yaniyagama, the mercantile quarter of the city, may be 
confidently, for reasons already stated, identified with Baniya 
village. Exploration of the Baniya and Kollua sites should 
yield materials for the study of Jain history little inferior 
in interest to the discoveries in Buddhist lore which may 


1 A convenient summary of the Jain traditions, with references to the orio-inal 
authorities, will be found in Dr. Hoernle’s masterly address delivered tr? 
Asiatic Society of Bengal on the 2nd February, 18^98. As an Mcadon of 
the early pre-eminence ot \ ai^ali, see the curious story about the water of 
tank m Vesali City where the famihe. of the kings get water for tL MrLfoll 
spnnkling,” in Jataka >o. 465, the Bhadda-Sala (Rouse, tvansl iv, 94). ’ 
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confidently be expected from the same localities or others 
immediately adjoining. I expect that Jain and Buddhist 
monuraents will be found intermingled, and that considerable 
diflSculty may be experienced in distinguishing them, 
because the Jains and Buddhists alike built stfipaSy stupa 
railings, and torana gateways, and to a large extent used 
the same symbolismJ 

Kundagama, the Brahman section of Yaisali, may be 
represented by the hamlet called Basukund, but the identi- 
fication must at present remain doubtful. 

At one time there was reason to suppose that I might be 
in a position to attempt a solution of the many problems in 
the ancient history of India on which light would probably 
be thrown by the s^^stematic survey and exploration of the 
Yaisali site; but, as that cannot be, I have written this 
paper in order that it may serve as a rough guide to other 
enquirers ; and I trust that the official advisers in archaeo- 
logical matters to the Governments of India and Bengal 
may be induced by the perusal of these imperfect and 
tentative notes of mine to undertake the adequate ex- 
ploration of the rich field which lies ready before them. 

T understand that the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, is disposed to rely largely on private effort for 
the work of archaeological research as distinguished from 
that of conservation. If that opinion should be acted on, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. Private enterprise 
cannot deal with the gigantic task of Indian archaeological 
exploration. Even the resources of the Government can 
effect but little compared with the vast amount of work 
remaining to be done, but intelligent official direction by 
competent persons can secure at least that wanton destruction 
be not wrought in the name of science, whereas unsystematic 


^ The full proof of this proposition will be found in my work entitled “The 
Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura/' now in the press, which will 
he published as volume xx of the Imperial Series of Keports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Dr. Fiihrer left behind him a series ot valuable plates depicting 
the Jain remains at Mathura, to which I have added a brief descriptive 
commentarj'. 
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private enterprises will ordinarily in the future, as in the 
past, destroy more than they discover.^ 

Professor Rhys Davids is not far wrong when he writes 
that ‘‘ the archaeology of India is, at present, almost an 
un worked field.” ^ I need hardly add that the enunciation 
of this dictum does not imply either on his part or on mine 
any failure to appreciate the high value of many of the 
researches conducted by a long line of learned scholars and 
enthusiastic explorers. It means, I apprehend, that earnest 
students of Indian archaeology are the persons most sensible 
of the very small proportion home by the work properly 
done to that which remains undone. 


^ The prospectus of the India Exploration Fund fully recognizes the special 
interest attaching to the Yaisali site. If that Fund should ever come into being 
it will, so far as I understand, simply result in a small cash contribution to the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India for expenditure on works 
selected by the managers of the Fund. 

* Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1901, p. 79. 
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Art. XI. — AhxCl - ^Ala al - Ma^arrl^ Correspondence on 
Vegetarianism, By D, S. Margoliouth. 

It has already been mentioned^ that, according to Safadi, 
a correspondence on Vegetarianism between Abu’l - ^Ala 
and a certain Hibat Allah Ibn Musa, due to a line in the 
former's Luzumiggat, was excerpted by Yakut. The first 
volume of Yakut's precious Dictionarg of Litterateurs is in 
the Bodleian Library,^ soon, I hope, to be published with 
such other volumes of it as can he found. Yakut, whose 
acquaintance with literary history was unique, tells us that 
a passage in the Falak al-Ma^dnl of Ibn al-Hahhariyyah ^ had 
roused in him the desire to get at this correspondence, 
which he reproduces in an abridged form. Abu'l-^Ala's 
correspondent was a man of some importance, whose grave 
was still shown in Makrizi's time in Cairo, ^ where he held 
the post of Chief Missionary. The fact that Abu'l-^Ala 
addresses him with the titles y^a'is and ojall shows that 
he held this or some similar post at the time of the 


^ Letters of AhiCW Ala ^ ed. D. S. M., p. xxxix. 

Bodl. Or. 753. 

Ibn al-Habbmyyah appears to have been much interested in Abu’l-^Ala. 
Safadi (Comm, on Lamiyyat al^^Ajam, Cairo, 1305, ii, 189-191) gives a long 
quotation from a Risalah written by him to Al-Ustadh al-Khatiri Abu Mansur, 
in which an allusion is made (p. 190, med.) to Abu’i- ‘Ala’s kufr and ilhdd, 
Safadi was acquainted with the published collection of Abu’l- ‘Ala’s Letters : he 
quotes them, ii, 102 and i, 112. In ii, 198, there is an epigram containing an 
allusion to the > of which Mr. Nicholson has given such an interesting 

account in this Journal : 

' «>-! * 

The author was ‘Ala al-din al-Wada‘i : he visited Abu’ 1- ‘Ala’s grave in 679. 

^ Khitat, h 460. 
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correspondence. This must be fixed for 438 a.h., since 
AbuT - ‘Ala (wbo was born in 363) says that he began 
vegetarianism at the age of 30, and had continued it for 
forty-five years. The “ Crown of Princes,” to whom Hibat 
Allah offers to write to obtain an increase of the poePs 
salary, appears to have been Sadakah Ibn Yusuf al-Fallahi, 
who bore the title Faklir al-Mulk (here given him by 
Abu’l-‘Ala), and, according to Ibn al-Athir,^ died in 440. 
Suyuti^ says he was Vizier to the Fatimide Al-Mustansir 
from 436 to 439. When AbuT-‘Ala says that “ after what 
has passed” he could not appear before this person in the 
light of a place-hunter, he refers to Letter xxiii of the 
published collection, in which he refused Sadakah’s^ ofi'er 
to help him at the court of a former governor of Haleb. 

The amount of information which these letters convey 
seems to be very considerable, at least for the history of 
the “leading ideas of Islam.” The “Chief Mission a r^^ ” 
at the Academy of Cairo was by profession pledged to 
Shifism ; it was his business to instruct and admit converts. 
Yet if orthodoxy was a qualification for the post, Hibat 
Allah seems to have possessed it in a very slight degree. 
He thinks it “bad form” to quote either the Koran or 
the Tradition on such a question as Vegetarianism ; he only 
does so as a rejoinder to Abu’l-Ala, otherwise he would 
have kept clear of this line of reasoning. He found that 
mankind were of two classes — one of them so stupidly 
fanatical that they would accept any statement; what the 
other class were like he does not say. But he tells us that 
he had defended Abu’l-‘Ala at debates in which the latter’s 
orthodoxy was questioned, and yet appears quite prepared 


' ix, 377. 

® Husn aUMuhadarahy ii, 153. 

2 I cannot find the title tdj aUumard given him elsewhere. However his 
successor in the office of Vizier had similar titles to those which Abu’l-*Ala 
lavishes on him: 

(Suynti, l.c.)- The nUbah is wrongly written 
in Ibn lyas. Cf. Wiistenfeld in Abh^ Gott^ Akad.y xxvii, Xo. 8, p. 5. 
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to hear the other assert the human origin of all professedly 
sacred codes. To him the poet of Ma^arrah is known, not 
as a freethinker, but as the great scholar of the age. He 
supposes that his conduct will be the result of profound 
speculation, and tests him in an easy matter in order to be 
able to approach him on difficult ones. 

And what sort of figure does Abu’h‘Ala cut in this 
correspondence ? One that justifies the statement of the 
Prophet that poets say what they do not do.’^ ^ The poet 
had offered his services to those whose religion and under- 
standing were ailing ” : some one who acknowledges to that 
condition asks his aid, and the poet does his utmost to 
explain away his offer, to make learned quotations serve 
instead of arguments, and to substitute special and personal 
motives for reasons based on universal laws. He does not 
appear capable of distinguishing between may and 
important though that distinction be. He also, under the 
pretence of being horrified, cites with evident gusto some of 
the most blasphemous lines preserved in Arabic. 

Ibn al-Habbariyyah supposed the correspondence had had 
fatal results for AbuT-^Ala. It is pleasing to know that the 
correspondents parted friends. Hibat Allah probably had 
too great experience of mankind to be greatly disappointed 
when he found the poet’s promise could not be kept. In 
the sources at present open to me I can find no further 
mention of Hibat Allah besides the notice in Makrizi. What 
the purport of the title “ the aided in religion ” (given him 
by both Abu’l-‘Ala and Makrizi) may be is not clear. 

If it were true, as Yon Kremer and others supposed, that 
Abu’l-‘Ala was imitating the practice of the Jainas in his 
ascetic regime, we might expect some reference in these 
letters to the Indian doctrine, which, however, is not to be 
found. Moreover, it is noticeable that he tells us his 
asceticism began in his 30th year — not after his return 
from Baghdad, as had seemed probable. Syria does not 
seem a likely place for Jaina doctrines to have been reached, 


1 Sura xxvi, 225. 
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and yet before the journey to Baghdad Abu’l-‘Ala would 
seem not to have gone outside its limits. 

We learn incidentally the source of Dhahabi’s account 
of the poet’s income, and the way in which it was disposed. 
If his journey to Baghdad was really undertaken with the 
object of securing it, this object was realized. 

The Bodleian copy of Yakut is very modem, and contains 
many errors.^ Of these only the most obvious have been 
corrected. Yakut’s abridgment was not very skilfully 
made, since the correspondents not infrequently quote 
passages of each other’s letters which do not appear in the 
compendium. Probably, however, little of importance has 
been omitted. In the translation the compliments have been 
abridged. 


^ The angular brackets ( ^ signify additions by the editor, the square 
brackets [ ] signify omittenda. 
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Ixi \j^ uJli d 

<L^ Uj a^suLuuj^ cT^ 

^ (OJl ^ Jli Siy 

<C*XJ1j <UmA J <UJa££^ 


^^\S Lj^ * loLjt— ^ liJ uL-v— i^i— 


^JjJlI^ ^i\ lXAJXxJ 

L 4 ! ^Jjbl.^!^ Ijjb ^** ^ 

Ai£ Aaxj l^* 

i-. w t-o , ? ‘-'f . t-* t' 1 -<3 y y 

\ J^ 1 stJ \ u^lP'i 


^ Iaj ^ Vi a1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Vj \ ^U ^ V? >iV»o i ^^■ii*!*^ 

V^ftA>-‘;^iUL/» Ai^ LiLcj Glj u^SLJi Ul ^uJ 

Vmi ^ \ Vib^i^^ j-^\ di^GjlGi 

J-4^ jjji Uli JUl cT"'^ l/r^^ ^iL-will 

\a\ Suj^Ju ^\ ^^JiiiLiJ 

* ^ ^U5 <d! i! ^ \^d\ aV^ L:L;UyJ^ ^a2> Jt^ Jib 
uJJ\ iSiJ^ b j^jb ^ ujUj^l JLS 

bi!ki L. (Xds^ LZJfj^ Ci5^ L« 


V 


woTild be better. 


* Read 2^La>“b . 
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cH ^ JjLij 

L::^$^Lu/•J 1 i^.5^ c-^'UisM tj 

^ ^ aAj « 

V 


c-T^^ ‘*-r^ 

^ (xUl ,^juJ! 

<3”^ <\-i-<k(»i^->Ll I aJ if^AC 

A *^ "’ ,,^^Ia^ ^ A ^ -^ aJ:j 4_^aJ^ <X-iifcAfc*-Jl 

<0 ji IiaaaJ 1 ^ A J ^ 1 ^ y^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ami t ^ i( Aj Ls ^ iS^kSU l^tw^ 

Aj IC^J A— .1 A)1 A— J j^S^\ ^^\juuj ^0^ ^ Liw/« 

l5^' ^^JV\j^ A> Aj Cii--v^ IaU L« AijjJlt 

^ aU ' *^*« > A^SpO ^g, - * A) Hj^!^ ili I ^ ^aUi 

l«yi.^ ^a1^ aIJLc.^^^ aUI ifAjI AA/« 1 Lu 2CU«^ 2^Ai^ 

l^Ull j^Lil aIa-iJI^ ^\ AjLi:^ 

^li ifAJ^X/iil AwAji; u— a! AsXAj ^ U# J^33 

^ aL^ ^ la ci L^i^A 

- .ji^ aUI a-^ y& IaU Uj^ ajjJ^ c^a 1a1 

Aj C/*^ L*jU jJ^l IA-A 4 --?Jlc ^A-Jb 

^aU-iJ \p^\J} aJ^ 

Jyu!l AI 4 JI ^J^ aJ^.A£^ aJ^Ij J;^ -> 


^ Read 
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4J uJ Lr j JlI *1^^! ^ ^ Lik-J 

b l-^>«4wJl \i^\ A’1 




'ij ‘ i«<La^ u;' 

I— ^iLi' y*^ ^y^ Jj'j j— M'^ L?^' u**^^^' ‘^^j}i. 


|»^i*iUiJ s—7 5 

jJU j Ao 2^ 1*4^.^^ ^ AA**ii3 ^,^ Lc A<4j^i£sr' 

^ ^ biwKJ CHlJ^-Ai 1 ^^j»x-*l \ Jr*^ 

lhaLaIU ^li-iij^\ l 5^ l—^ <i<,<oLu,>N>- d ^ 

iijb ^ i! iJ:>b j^-d 

Z2 y ». M *.^ A^LwJ^I ifjlJLjl ^^li ft I ' 
(Cj d^l? cd^^ dbls^^ CLjIJI 

ilu^U \ {^y* 

s. — ^ yb Uj <d!l <u^ 

<U Jujd^ 1 cJd^ c^ d ‘^‘ALLs^^ 


^ Perhaps <I;£Jlc . 

* According to Lisan al^Arab^ xix, 289, this should he if^j2ud\ . 
® Should he X^yay . 

4 MS. JudU 
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LJulss? ^ — zti\ 1 jli u-il j\ 

<d31 ^ cT^ a^ 

<lJ^ <^, 5 ^ 

t^VsTW 5AJb\*uA.4>5^ 

cA^ ^ 

d ^jj1l^\ ^ywA^ d d^lJi lAilb 

lS.L^ <ul uXli ^ 

<u^ ^ly:wcl t»-^-Jfc^ iiuXJl uT^ •'L^J 

CL?^^ Ua 4»:;^I ^1 ^J^• ;^jJl <L^U>^ 

^ aj ^^>31 uJjui' 

r 

<^ 1^3 

^ Jj^ c;^ ‘■V^ uj^ A4 o-1jj^U! 1 jk^l JU 

fd33 (Jl—l?l d C/A^^ UtXJ^ A^l ^jl <U lju 

4 JLi?l:^l *^ 1 ? ^ 

( ^^^3— -^) <lLa^ cT^^ <ul:xG y&j 

jA^ A?^ tA* cJlA^ 

JA' 3! ^1 Ul^ J:?^ ^LaJill u^y^^ ^ 

ci-d^y j*— j (Jj^^ (y^ 

4Ayd\ ^y— ^ t>L*j3!lj jH:i^ 1 ti ^:^rcuJ' 


^ Read 

2 Read ^y^!3 , 
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S jjjJt ^J\ Ua^ L, U. “ aU 


c:— Is^ <d!l ii ^Aj 






Uu!' 




Ciji' 


U!\ 




^i^Lc ^ yi> ) ^ L^jli 

^ t^* \ 

Sljlji ^ ^ ^ JlI^ L< f^*y^ t— 

\-j^ iAjwuyL/ijl <L»A,a. A, 1 \ ISuaU 4J 

Ul lJ^. ^ 

J^J^\ \^}j <IJjU> 1^1 (^»li iijU ^\ ^^JL^ 

^ jli (J^W ^yi!l JLsr^ ^ LjIjJI 

\yyC-j% ^^1^1— J o?« T'r\ ^ l/ir^ I— .&iA— J» 

jJJLj ^_1 ^ c:^*lj^ 

^liL? t. **^ AiL 3 ^ 



<sJlL^T * 




\^jLkr il JJ^U U^ Li)'^ J-jLaII^ 

^^jLir h ^ USU jjLi i! ^ X- U1 ^1 ^\ 


1 MS. JL^Jl . 

2 Probably corrupt. 
’ JIS. o>!^y • 
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dj lO ^li ^ id I— <A>-\ 

u-CJii J ^ J^lft!^ 

idA/# j-f^^ L5^ ^ ^ AiLs Aj^ iUttiu 

i jJir ^^;:l ^ 

^\ LUj^ii aS^ ^j^Li ^ ti ^ 

ti)' ^-=ri |♦‘^~ ^_5^’ j*?^J '-’jj.J “’i-^:"^ 

^ Aito L^/J tJ"*^. ^ 

^— /• i»...'i:;Xj jJ» c^^Aj *Ldl ^ c.-.^^,-*juj 

Ars^l^ tJ— ^ A— jjl 

4,»««5^ 1 v4»^,,,i^ j^ljiJij ^ aa»^ LK&iLi^ ^LjJLsJj A^jk/iJl ^ ^ . y^ J 1 

cT^t^ A:^ IaAc 

^ UU jA.»^ uJi::^^ j^^Ull i_J^^ll A^l Uli 

j^^\ ^ ^A— n dnUji ^jj ji^ 

c:j\^[j iuL^jsl aja^^I 1^“^ ^ o 

Lja^ iiLiU!! ij.y^s>- id s_r ^ 

^AilA^Jl ^ aJ iUl 5!j 

^Jr^^ J'^it aIaajtI ^ ^ ^ ji:^i 

^AaJ ^ X4aA*J k-i^ ^ ^ ^3}J 


^ would be better. 


2 Read . 

^ Tbe?e words are corrupt, 
^ MS. s^.jJ^\, 
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c^Ut i<\ujJLA^\j 

L^^yi SUaiLJ! kib 

^bfCST^ *bf ^Lik 

Jls ^ lAkr L^lyj 

yj^l cJ^ C<'^^ 


^^J:4 l-l-^b ^_i_Jl 


t-O ,0<5 


c^uc^Tf ^,_£X 




|•^£X JIl5 


.K< .‘A— J 




(* 1.5^ ^ ^ ^ t5^ * ‘~>J~^ — ^ ^ y- 


^ lxuj^ 


(Lj) 


^1 .A-*J I C^ly— ) (*l^ ^ ^ CT? * ^ 1 ^ I 

Xb" ^_<JC(j) * ^ f\ 

^l•uyl 5^ j^* * X'j L^'P' ^ 'jj 

(*l% =l:Lbl l;;^L( J ) li' 


^1% iXl; b} 


y c-o ^ i» X 

J>bl 


uJX*J 1 AjI Jlib« 


jlJVl i ^ 

txijj 

c-^ 

jU1l>- ii ^ ^ W 


1 Read . 

^ Read s/j'i- 
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(J^ iJij} 

ill ^ 

jisjJT 5 ^ l-U^ajT h= lL^ y li u ^ L^:; 


jlpT 


cJ^ u: 


^ L5^ L5^ Ijli 1 

(iJ”!? " ^ L«li 

^♦LJU iJjl^ y.^ 


alr^ U5^' cT^ 

ti u-iLj {^j^. tL-Ul j^IjI 

jjluJl c J" J b is^J c—jVs^I^ ^c\jtJ dJjLc^ 

^ c?^. (Ul^) tCxL: *li^ J(l):J 

l^4rr liU d jjT ^ ^ 


iUisl 


U J Waj J iJJ\ <,. J ij 




ij\ 


Aj^ J Jy\ U c^W-U ^Ul ^U] ^ 


1 Perhaps \ . 

2 Bead . 

Bead . 

' Mutanabbi, ed. Dieterici, p. 173 . 
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^ Ijtjfc — f S\j (i^l) *1^1 if^\ 

L# il JLJ Uj <iL-LL_^^ iUjJ (J 

(jh^ A-JLj ^!Lb ^ Jj J^l Ul^ 

tiT^ k— .^^jujkll ^ 

JlS'JI l/4^. IhW' 

'^’ y c.)^ j*^-*'**^ Jo^ 

^-h-jLuuJJ^ L^Jl! 

c;^ yiiJli 1 

>— J ULujl J^ i J jjx A3 

iijyJ^\ jJl-iL3 ^AXST* C««,^_jL3 1^ 

t— O j Lajl ^AJb ^1 U^l cJ^^ ^ 

aJ^ aJUj Li.^ ^ \ t— 3^Jo ljJwa3 j^\ 

^jji c)' J ^ ‘ jibsi-l ^\j Ui 

^ ■■ ^ <^-j LimJ l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^. 1 ^ ^l.U,*^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 

L^jiAjyJ j^A— ll ^^A>“^ yU(U^ A^y ‘^/rl ^_jAJI 

Jy-^7^1* J^j (J — < J— ^-C ^ 

A.) *^f't**‘*-*''^ cS UA<»^^ ^Jilxu 

4-Jf ^Js, c_A^U^ ^ aj^^ ^Li i! 

AlLajU ^Lkj ^ A^’ ^ 

|i^ij Iju-jb '^«c)^-’ (*ir’‘^ ‘U*-iJ' ^ 


^ Read L«^. 
2 Read • 

^ MS. 

^ Sura xci, 1. 


J.K.A.6. 1902. 


20 
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^ c;^. ^V U^ J^* 

iUjJjj \^yy^ 1*^^ (•■^*^. iUlrS^ 

iLl j*^^^Jl-La£^ ^ <C* ^^111 


ifiSM <Cv^ ^ yj^ * |fJotJ 

<lLI1 ^ |U.Auj ^ t— XJ j JIjL< 


\3\ ^ A.^ 

^As^ ajyLS <u^ 


; (J — *^r^, ' 


ifoLiiJl Ulj ^ U As=^^ !l!l Ijjb J 

^.dSL JL%f\ 

^ I 


^xuj ^^A— 11 ^ (J Lj ifJJO L<. 

Ulj ifl-iU- 4^Jj ^ 

u' lK' ‘— ^-j* ajyb ilL^ll 

^L;J c;J?>r^J ‘—V ^-A^' d ^ 

by^jj ^1 

*1^31 ^LJ Aj* iCLk-S*^ u, ybj L-^i-io 

ill ^ <L*b ^ U^ itU! ^aJIaj ^1 y: <jbJ! 

a i^Sb £• ^^S’ ^0 ^ ^_ji= ‘^'^Ir’j ‘ 


^ Sura Hii, 52. 

2 Transpose these words after <U^ . 
2 Sura xviii, 16. 

^ Kead AiiJ . 
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A«ai ^ < 2 iuJ ^jiJl ^ J*li’ J*j 

=*= liU]^l ^ 


*LJ 1 ^1 ^ 


<dJl <J ^ — )j^ 

iju A3 ^rJo L-XLj^ aL:^)JjL^ 

^ Jj L« ^ ^jj <d!l ^1 ^^IjJl^ 

Lj 4 ^WWJ L ^ S O 1 ^ l^# L^ 

u^JU r^' Ir^ cT-rl^' ^ ^tf^' C.V^' 

<Lj1^ ^JCi.^ !jJl Lt#^ i\XX5ii 

^/♦>^ vX-iyll t-i 

ILJ j ItJ ^J& 2^AIus iXm^ ^ 

^i-ij JoLJI *U1 irlxj ^p4il <LLJLs^1 

j^<i) ^•ir***^ 

4ai^ <X,^ i .A r> - ^^9 |^^-_J Jcj^ cl ^ ^ 


f.| »>* t*^ >(~« !.> ^ tT® V* ^ ^ t 

1 ^ 'i ^ C^>r^ cUjiXc 

^Ij jJl ^ s: LIJU^ *UJ I ^ lip"^^ ^ 


^ Perhaps 

» Head j\ . 

^ Sura iviii, 16. 
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‘Lilt ^ '^} 

i^\j <lL^ 1 (_^ ^jjj ^ cjjj ^ Jj.ft*.«j! Ijl, 

jJJa.» J ^ ^ t< (J 


\jy ^ ' ^3'J 


;U1 


•yCtS 


tX— £2^^ tX^3m 1 Li-klax 


i*r^ t^j J ^Li ^ ^ i-^lsr^! 

^1? (V^ tj '^-r'-^7:! Jj 

uX!^ ■^j-JA.ki! A4.3- JkjjCill ui '^>l|."-->' i^Jl 

aJUv- dJl J JJ Ul_, j\{^ 

\Ji^\ ^ ^h^\ i.,^\ ^li J ^ 




o ^ C 

p-Jili c:- 


Uj * 




ts 


I 0^9- 1 Oi^' 

% 


^ i^iiT 1 \<^j\ u c-^uxii ti, i^y 1 

U Ji. i\j^> Haj ^5 

> ' - - • - lili j ^ j, ^ 

' ' L'l 4^ ^j! Li J^L' IJvi, ^j\ 

It . 1.1 


i ^ ^ C-5' 

J' ^'•^■' 


J 




\ Ju^ , I 


!! 


(V^' 

.Tj ^ ^1^? * ^ 


t5'f- 


f: uV 

;A^'*‘- u-J i-JLlj 


' MS. Cjl^l,!. 
^ Sura ▼, 96. 
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^ ^kXiu Uj ^ c-; UJ 

l^j ^ ^y^ Hi ((^J J) ^ 

<0 Li» Jo-lj 

S^% >%jl *LjgwJl 

jI:;lu*^ (Jlw u.XJo 

ii lii^lij * \:j^ ^ J^sljT 1 j| 

A.^ 1 l»i, {*. ^^^g Lc- ^^*J3 

uJi^J j ^ j*::^ (jj) U5Lff iJli 

l-^ ^ A *gi ■ “ . > 1— £ |i^Hjs*J\ aJlc 

C/^ ci J^ <^-^1 J — J^l 

lA-Jbj sK 5f5 5 *^^,L:,j J i^LJ\ ^ilhAul ^ * I ^ t ^1 *^1 ^ 

^^5 ^ l)*^ 

'UjHI ^\ i^jM^J\ Ijj^ Jajt *xJi^ Lc^lsll J— cM-^ ^ 

<L^ ^^i;3^:i;jl Ui iJ! ^.il *a..^ 3 ^LuiSl kj^ 

U^— !j il AiJ^ 2(1 j 1 t-.ilj<i 

Aj H ^^wu*ji!l ^ysi-1 Ijl 

y/t t t- ** -^1 ti I 0 «! ^ ^ ^ (iXi^ ^ jl 

^. n - X 'H ^11 yiLSLsl Ok— C.JZ a 5U^J1 U» Cn^lj^iXJl \,2J^ 

^UmJ <J^, 1*^ <^;^U4jJl iJ j A n'^ ^ jjA.^ ^,^<0 

UJli ifLall (j iLlilsfU 2f^Licl ^1 

C O JU tJ**^ ^;l*JUu*4Jl IkXclS 

* Read^LuJl. 

^ MS. U. 
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^ 

jbcb ^buujb ^ 

bjU: Vtc 


Li^ 


UjIj ililJl jAJ ijluiU^ iS ^ c-J-aXioJI 

2^t) p lA^^ ^.a UI ^ 

c-^\ ^5^ ojJ^ ^ ^ 

A^li L — ^ * 

y\*a ^ L 0^*.^ W 

<^MWJ \MJiA S^ Lo# IpU Lx-aL <)J 

a X aauII ^1 h\ — ri^l u.5^ ^ 
UbJc^^ iJjfcXil tf l!Lc^ L«L«31 iji>i,r uJLl^l ^I j 3^^’^ 

\^0 <lJwS\ ^.i.ai^!':^^ 

(— ^-J ( , \ .- !^ |♦iLu!^ ^Ij d^AiJ 

^ Q * y *a 1 1 ii )^ Jl ^ (iT^ 

^ ^ y^J i?!^ t«CJj 

v,y^. l 5^-^ c-^ii \-^ Sx} ti ^ 

ii>^ (•>^' <_jb^l J*i L^ ^1 ti-JLkj !S! yb^. <u\Aj) 
t:?^' ur-= j*J 


‘ MS. 4^. 
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<ul^ JlS U? (JJU <3d_jA^ ^yjsU ^ 

j^Ll^ ci^ * Ji— L-<^ il 

<^-i-S^ As:?^ aJ ^ j 

<lU\ . <C-L4j^ -i*j/i>i' ‘’^'W? i-U=C ‘>‘i5'_j 

* j**j^ 


>»5^' cT* S-’W' 

(iLaC'lA.^ <jdJ1 C*A-*2£^lj 

J^asmn^jU (Usc yy^ 

^ AakJUUiJ im, s\0 kvAA^*^ <^w4UUU j» “ ^^ImSji^ 

<dIicL> ^ Lc?-^ ^ ^j\::^^ L« i^jj^\ 1 jjb 

t_3"^^******;| <Ol-%S«S^ Ij t^^A;***3 AAwLC^ w^aII 4*«J^L>“^ 

^aUlImm)! i LuJ U jLiSn^j LyAli 1 a^ Aj 2(Aj ^j|^A 

jLtf lA*-^ ,B u.>, 0^ w-i^ ^ 

^ A ^uuuJ 2f A^ ^ <lU 1 |4^ a1 ^j^jijj} ^ 

^aIa-iu-s^ aLm ^Jj ^^^a ci 

aA4JcJ 1^ c:^aL?j 1 
^ *-*•— a Q j^IaI a^Jlc^ ^lsjaIii— » b 

^^bJl caa^LSj^ ^1 cT* 

1 Perha^ .lb c:^^ aS • 
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a! JJ 

^ M 1^' 

2FJJfc ^ er*>r^. 

^1 ij A*-^ *J 

ajw^ J-^^ jy jy**^,. ^3 ^3^ (*^ 

(•^' o" ^ <j:^j\A 3 ]y^^\ ^jsi. 3j\ ^AJy 

dL^ t.::^Juji aS jJ^I^ u^J^l ^^3 

LL-C duj ^ ^0 liA^ 

^ <U-«^ J> A:ijSL> ^ ^ o 

^ lj-*> dJJ^ ^^^^.ukju ci i^li^ 


r^ cT^ 

^jJu:^ ti-iLSy ji^T 


UI.-'OMm*) LiJ^ l«<i£^ 


lIU 2fi3y^ ci^JuJ’U^j ‘ ifOylc 



^UJJ ^UJ j ^ ^ i(JJb Jl4J 


Jfe\— -i> \ Stj <3 ^ ^ t3““^ ^ liXisC 

j3^^ \,^y* dj Juuii 
ei u-i-Li£>-l^ ^yd-iuJl d::JsjM — c w^aLsT L» A— l5^^ 
cLj;i:j dLLi^l A-LLuu^b uijlc' c:^jli AxL^ 


^ Read , 

' MS. j;^. 

3 MS. \a)j . 
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(^0 J}^ ^ cT* 

ti SjIjJ <jjl <ul^ 

<tl\jj) ti^ ^ (♦aLj ^l_i_n 

^JJl ^ ylJl. u' Jyv. cT* 

k.d-.r-^ j*.*Ls ‘*^ A ^ <r .>uJ U* (Ji 

J, IU.b 4:.., iiU^^U il*^ 

ci <bJb IjL-j 

j*LJl U^.fic ^;;■^-^' J-^^* cT^' ‘-^^- uT* 

.c>^^ '^'' cT* Jj'^' ^ Jj .' 5;^ 

Jyb Jjb^ J-'bS' ^^-c j*jb' Jlj SAJ^..* idlU ijl-i 

<U ^kib 

<0 Jlkl U. 

‘ ^ r'^^' W 

^ ysj “ .die J.-i “ i— 

‘ bb ^JcAe I, J\ J ^b “ J_^' t-.b— 

iebj;^! Jj^ ^ ^ cT* J 

i*Adi -byb .j^b 

l^bJ A« c:;U ve^-deib ^J\ Li-LtA^ 

l^- J-^bb bd JUi- ^.b li' 

^ L^ jAei ^, \^J ^ V -^b' ^hS 


^ Read . 

* Should be • 


3 Add perhaps * 
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tp>J^ \i ^S ^jb 

Udb^ <— ?U^ 1 a— J fc ij, (ki^\ L::--%jtl2Ai «di1 <d 


^ 4::jU^^jJb ^jl L^ \y^\ U ^oo! 

<Uki) u::--ols?Li ^ ^ ^ 

A}lj l 1 u;-* ^ 

i jAZmxX^\ ij ^\£> 'ty ^Ly5 C— ^ 

AnyJyJ ^ J^dy^l L **..^ wJJg 


1^ l.<iJ^ ^ - > p^<r*'* 

CT^ <LJ^^_Jw 4J1 tO^i ti U#« ci ^iLc^l 

Ia>- L5I ^Ul ^x^\y J, 

^rSTls 1/1;*^^ <Lj1.s^ 4I! JLJbb 


<L-ya- djl LJj ^^li 2fAXc ^ jlJ\ U-53<i 

^•-USl t_i d:Ls'^ j <uLs?^l 

1a^ ci iUia-Xf i^A:^ A-i>, ^ JIj <jjy l_ 

^Ij ^ 0 U<^r -^ x^* 1 ^ 

^U^l JyU!l V' J^' u4!^ 


iL*^ (^'bjj 

(>-4^ by jy- It. * UJLb ‘Ul U J^\j l; 

ii,Ull\ <_jyi_j J_^l JJUlU ^^-JjJI 

_^J aJUj Aijj l*cLLJl 


^ Read ^Jlc . 
* Read tXJ^j . 
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jysT ju ^yu S JyUll^ jJju 

ci jj’il jjLs5 Ls^U ^IaJI 

L-^lj i! Jyb ^ i^l:*!^ 

jJ iiLs^ aJ — ^\ 4—^’ Jy^^ ^ {j*^ 

iiT* y^ y cT^ ^ d^ yv^ ^ uAr:' 

aI^^Ij y>^ J-iUll 1 jjb 

AAC^ C-^Jj Cii aI^Ij J^aSIj ^L5^ 

IfcXto cl 1 i^t) l.^ 

UyV. {J^ AiiLs^\ A^^ A^ a^u'. jAiJ 

^^■Lg |«n%Li^ A— !y I — LiyjX^ A - C Ij^^ c^^l? l^/.»i^ 

ic)^ S i\ J^-aj A^ A-J jyLi ^UtJi ^\ 

^ aJ ^ ^ A — ^ L^3 ^ A ^ r >- 

{^\ i^LA\ Jyac^ ci C-J^^jLiiJl — < ^Li» L« 

A-^Mnvl\ cZ->J ^lil] 1 jjl>^ C/=^. O ^ 

y^ A— d-jUlii^l c.,5^ l*^^**^ 
J^lss^ A^lsrUj aJJI ^1 JuS?l A^ ^jCsT 

^J>— ^ ImJ \ ^Ai I 4 J j*x LLc (^1 <dy U»l^ 

aJ i! A^ As:^\ 2fjc^ Aj.-.i'lj jj^ Ati^ !! Ijllj Ui^ A:^ j^aL^ 

>*; (*^' J-^' Jj'^- ^ 1*^ 1^' ci}’^'*^ ^Jj 

y^ Amj^j-&- Aj\ A-*^lj ^ybj *» 

Ijjb ArA . <ai ^J-iiJ^ 

j y^ A-ft-*-^ (<1^ ^ Li*|^ L^^w 5<^ cJ** ^* **** £ 

A.rf^>- jJb Lii ^ty <J^ y^ 
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W ^ ybjJ^ cj'rC^' 

^\::jej jL*j ^Li ’J^UJ <UuAJ 

A!^ Ju^^# L **.^ *ti '* >- ly^ y^ l*^<< 

^ l*yy I^AiLKil 

A^Aj <iL>.A*i-j (J?^ 

C-o 

L^Ul Afti ^ ^ 1 IJ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ l-<?^ 

A^l ^ L< A j(#A-ii-4il ^ftA^ 

^ JAc dU^ jJLi C^^Ac ifAjliJ^ JljjJl 4J 


^ 4 — JUawSJ <lL^ 

C-5^ tiT^*^ LITT? &4^ j \ d-?A^^ 

4J j1 lA^La.:>.>^ iU-i-jJ ^^ j £ b \ y - 

1^ <liij A ^ <ll ^ A f -^ ^ Li Aaj^ ijiXMi ^ 

<d!U iLOJuJ ii^l^lj ^ J ^ 


<ty^Jw-C AV R ii.jMm J Cm— »5A*^3 ^ f ™**^ ^ 




^ Read aAx . 

* Sura Ixxiv, 46. 
'•» MS, 4 -jjT. 
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TRANSLATION. 

I read in the work called the Firmament of Ideas ^ that 
many ignorant persons regard death as an injustice done 
by the Creator, and think it a shame, notwithstanding the 
kindness and wisdom which it displays, and the comfort 
and benefit which it brings. And, indeed, Abu’l-‘Ala Ahmad 
Ibn Abdallah Ibn Sulayman Al-Maghribi,^ the author who 
is so vain of his attainments, who makes professions so 
long and broad, who extols and vaunts his wisdom so 
much, says — 

“ Thou ^ didst forbid murder, and dost Thyself send 
two angels to take the soul : Thou d eel ares t that 
we shall return again. Could not it have dispensed 
with both states ? 

Now this is the talk of a raving maniac who supposes death 
and murder to be identical. When this idiot forfeited the 
pleasure of religion, and the sweetness of the truth, and 
the light of scripture, and the comfort of the verity, he 
would have done better not to pretend to powers of which 
he was utterly destitute, in the verse — 

‘‘ Are^ thy understanding and thy counsel ailing? Come 
to me that thou mayest learn the utterances of 
sound wits ! 

For God put him in the power of Abu Nasr Ibn Abi 

^ An account ofi^bn al-Habbariyyah, the author of this work, is given by Ibn 
Khallikan, ii, 19-21 (Cairo, 1299). He died about o04 a.h., and is likely 
to have been born about the time of Abu’l- ‘Ala’s death. The narrative quoted 
by Yakut teems with inaccuracies. 

* Probably the author’s mistake for Al-Ma‘arri. 

® Often quoted aa an example of Abu’l- ‘Ala’s impiety. 

Luzumiyyatj Cairo, 1891, i, 232. In both this and the Bombay edition 
the first word is wrongly vocalized . 
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‘Iraran/ Chief Missionary^ in Egypt, who said to him, 
‘‘I am the person of ailing understanding and counsel, and 
have come to thee for medicine, so heal me.’’ A long 
correspondence went on between them, and at last Abu 
Xasr ordered the poet to be brought to Haleb, ^ where he 
was promised a large sum from the treasury ^ if he accepted 
Islam.® Abu’l-^Ala, knowing that the alternatives before 
him were Islam or death, took poison, and died of it.® He 
had better, then, have been quiet instead of boasting of his 
understanding and uttering absurdities of the sort, such 
as could only suit the case of one who cared not for God. 
When I read this story, I was anxious to know exactly 
what passed between them, and at last I got hold of a thin 
volume, containing a number of letters from Abu Nasr 
Hibat Allah Ibn Abl ‘Imran to Al-Ma‘arrl on the subject. 
Their correspondence, however, ended in both parties 
acquiescing, and there was no suggestion of Abu’l - ‘Ala 
having poisoned himself, as Ibn al-Habbariyyah says. To 
transcribe the letters in full would take too long, so I have 
extracted the main points, omitting the verbiage in which 
Al-Ma‘arri indulges. 


^ He is called by Makrizi (i, 460) Hibat Allah Ibn Mnsa aUA^jami, i.e. of 
the tribe Al-A‘jani. 

* The office of defined by Kalkashandl, ii, 236 

(Arch. A. Seld. 18) : — “He came next after the chief Kadi in rank, and wore 
the same attire. The religious doctrines ( ) of the people of the 


Prophet’s house 


were studied with him in a house called the 


Academy 


( and he gave the oath to those who wished to join their sect/’ 

The pas^n^e i? translated by Wiistenfeld, l.c., xxv, 1, p. 185. It is also to be 
touud in Makiizi, i, 391, whose account of the conduct of the mission is ol 
extraordinary interest.^ See Be Sacy, Heh/jwn den iJrvzes, i, Ixxiii sqq. Of 
this “Academy” an interesting history is "given by Makrizi {Khtat i 
460) : it was founded by Hakim in 395, and closed by Al-Afdai Ibn -Vniir 
al- Juyush in the sixth century. From Makrizi’s account it appears to have 
been a hotbed ot heresy, with which the character which Hibat Allah oives of 
himself corresponds. ^ 

3 Since Hibat Allah was in Cairo, he could not well do this. Ibn al-Hahbariw^ah 


^ In this correspondence AbuT-‘Ala 
* As a matter of fact he lived eleven 


appears as a model of orthodoxy, 
years longer, ^ ' 
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I. Letter of Ibn Ahl ^Imran. 

That you, dear sir, God guide you well, have a tongue 
so excellently learned that it reduces all besides to silence, 
is generally acknowledged by all who are on the surface 
of this earth; only that learning, to which you are what 
Galen was to medicine, and the keys of whose mysteries 
you control, seems to furnish no great boon for either your 
present or your future life, unless it be winged fame — fame 
which, so long as a man lives, he may hear ringing, and 
of which he may be conscious as an ornament and personal 
charm, whereas when fate has once driven him from the 
outside of the earth to the inside, neither can fair fame 
help him nor ill fame hurt him. This being so, it is 
extraordinary that you, God help you, with vour powerful 
intellect, should devote the whole of it to studying the 
rules of the Arabic language, and collecting its words and 
their meanings, thus lavishing your life on what cannot 
profit you, while leaving your brilliantly talented mind 
destitute of reflections on your future ; choosing the labour 
that profiteth not, to be left, when the froth is gone, dry, 
with nothing else. Hence it follows with certainty that 
you, God guard you, must have drunk deep of this sweet 
draught, but must, for reasons of policy, have concealed it. 
And the proof that you have reflected on the future life is 
to be found in your ascetic practice, your abstention from 
all luxurious food, drink, and clothing, your refusing to 
suffer your body to be the grave of animals, to taste their 
milk, or to turn into food any of the creatures whose 
generation and breeding give pleasure to the sources of 
them. Your practice implies the belief that pain inflicted 
on them will be avenged, and represents the extreme of 
asceticism. Observing this, and hearing the invitation 
conveyed in a verse ascribed to you — 

“ Are thy faith and thy understanding ailing? Come 
to me that thou mayest learn the true account 
of the matter,’’ 
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I hastened towards you, as one whose faith and understanding 
are both unsound, unto one who, being sound himself, can 
tell me ‘‘the truth of the matter,” I then am the first 
to answer your summons, and to acknowledge my own 
bewilderment. And you must not take me into dark places, 
nor obscure tracks, nor try in what you say to obscure 
the truth with error. My first question will be about 
a simple matter, and if your treatment of it be successful 
I will go on to something serious. What is your ground 
for abstaining from meat, milk, and all other animal 
products, as though they were unlawful ? Are not, I ask 
you, plants set by nature where the animals will come 
upon them, so that by their existence, their goodness, 
and by a sensitive force which the animals possess the 
latter have power to utilize the plants ? Were it not 
for the animals, the plants would be a meaningless and 
purposeless creation. On the same principle the human 
force controls the animals just as the animals control the 
plants, owing to the superiority which man possesses in 
the reason and the power of speech. Hence man utilizes 
the animals for a variety of purposes, and were it not for 
that, the creation of the animals would be purposeless. 
Hence your refusing to use what is created for you, and 
ordained on your account, destroys the harmony of Jfature. 

Your purpose in abstaining from meat must be either 
compassion for the animals, which makes you disapprove 
of doing them violence, in which case you have no right 
to be kinder to them than their Creator; but if you hold 
that certain men (and not God) are responsible for the 
notions lawful and unlawful, these persons being the law- 
givers, whereas God has given no permission fur the 
shedding of the blood of animals and for eating their flesh 
your doctrine is disproved by the fact that We see before us 
various beasts and birds of prey, created by God in forms 
which are only compatible with carnivorous habits, involving 
the tearing of animals and devouring of them. This fact 
being well established in creation, mankind may well be 
excused for eating meat, and those who allow it to be eaten 
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are evidently in the right. Or, secondly, you may regard 
the shedding of the blood of animals as an unwise ordinance, 
in which case your objection will fall on your Creator who 
called you into existence. 

If, then, you would be so kind as to produce a ground 
which I can regard as satisfactory, I shall hope for a cure 
of the malady which I have acknowledged. 

II. Ansiver from AhiCl~^Ala of Mcfar rah. 

Says God^s weak and humble slave Ahmad, son of 
Abdallah, son of Sulayman. I will commence by observing 
that I regard the most noble prince (my correspondent), 
whom God has guided in religion, and whose life may He 
prolong, as one of those who have inherited wisdom from 
the Prophets, while I regard my erring self as one of the 
unlearned. You to condescend to write to me ! Who am 
I that one like you should write to one like me ! The 
Pleiades might as well come down to the Earth. God knows 
that I am hard of hearing and of sight, this fate having 
befallen me when I was four years old, so that I cannot 
distinguish between the house and its inhabitant. Then 
to this was added a whole train of disasters, so that my 
figure got to resemble a curved branch, and finally I have 
in my latter years become crippled, and unable to rise. As 
for your questions, I will say a little about the problems 
which vex you. God Almighty condemned me personally 
to privation, and hence I commenced the holy war of 
poverty. The verse that you quote — 

Are thy understanding and thy faith ailing ? Come 
to me,’^ etc., 

was only addressed to those who are in the slough of 
ignorance, not to one who is the beacon and source of 
knowledge. The animals are, as you know, sensitive, and 
feel pain, and I have heard something of the discussion of 
the ancients, and the first point with which they start is 

21 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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this — Supposing any human being were to say : If we were 
to frame a proposition made up of a subject, predicate, 
and two intermediate terms, one negative and the other 
exceptional, viz Grod does nothing but good,’’ this 
proposition must be either false or true. If it be true, 
still we see that evil prevails, and we know that this is 
a mystery. Hence professedly religious persons have at all 
times been anxious to abstain from meat, because it cannot 
be obtained without causing pain to animals, which at all 
times shun pain. Think of the ewe, domesticated, and with 
young ; when she has born the lamb, and it has lived 
a month or thereabout, they kill it and eat it, and want 
her milk. And the ewe spends the night bleating, and 
would run in quest of it if she could. A commonplace 
among the Arabs is the suffering of the wild beasts, and 
the pining of the wild cow for her calf. One of them says — 

Ne’er was sorrow like mine felt by a camel-calf’s 

mother, though when she loses him she whines 

oft and oft.” 

Now an opponent may urge : If God wills nothing but good, 
then of evil one of two things must be true. Either God 
must know of it or not. If He knows of it, then one of two 
things must be true Either He wills it or not. If He 
wills it then He i> practically the doer of it, just as one 
might say, ‘‘The governor cut off the robber’s hand,” even 
though he did not do it with his own hands. But if God 
did not will it, then He has suffered what such a Governor 
should not suffer upon earth. If there be done in his 
province what he dislikes, he reproves the doer and 
commands that the practice stop. This is a knot which 
the metaphysicians have tried hard to solve, and found 
insoluble. Then the Prophets tell us that Almightv God 

is merciful and lonng. If, then, He be loving towards 

mankind, assuredly He will be tender to other classes of 
living beings which are sensitive to the least pain. And 
He must know that the animals as they pasture are ofttimes 
attacked by the horseman, who transfixes the male ass or 
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the female .... How, then, can one who treats them 
thus deserve compassion, they who drinh not out of buckets 
nor transgress any written code ? Ofttinaes, too, have I seen 
a couple of armies, each of them professing a distinct cult, 
meeting in battle, and thousands falling on each side. For 
which theory does this make ? Even study does not make 
it clear. 

I therefore, having heard of these different opinions, and 
having reached mv 30th year, begged God of His mercy 
to grant me a perpetual fast, which I never break ^ during 
month or year save at the two Feasts ; for the rest I let the 
days and nights roll by and break it not. I believed, too, 
that restricting ni3"self to a vegetable diet would secure my 
health ; and doubtless you have looked into the ancient 
works and the sayings ascribed to Galen and others, which 
show that the authors believed in the soundness of this 
regime. And if it be said that the Creator is loving and 
merciful, then why does He suffer the lion to despatch 
a human being who is neither mischievous nor cruel ? How 
manj^ multitudes have perished of serpents’ bites ! Why 
has He given the hawk and the falcon control over birds 
that are satisfied with pecking grain ? Often does the sand- 
grouse start off of a morning, leaving its chicks athirst, to 
find water to bring them in its crop ; when ere she can 
reach them she meets with a kite, that devours her, so that 
the chicks perish of thirst. (He goes on in this st^de for 
some time, and then says) I pray God I may be saved from 
the utterance of the unbeliever — ^ 

“ Umm Bakr has come greeting, and bid her welcome. 
And how many a noble pedigree and generous 
frame lies in the Well, the Well of Badr ! How 
many a bowl once crowned with camel’s hump 


* This is surelv not to be taken literally. The phrase ‘ a perpetual tast ’ used 
by Ibn al-Athir’in the story ot Hallaj 92) would seem, however, to have 
some technical sense. 

® These verses are dven by Ihn Hisham (ed. Wiistenfeld. p. 530) as $<iid by 
Shaddad Ibn al-Aswad attef Badr. The texts are very dilfereut. See also 
Mr. Nicholson’s note. p. 93 
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lies in the Well, the Well of Badr! Mother of 
Bakr, bring me no more cups since Hisham’s 
brother is dead ! Ifo more since his father’s 
brother, who was a hero of heroes, a drinker of 
wine. Tell God Almighty from me, please, that 
I give up the fasting month. What, when the 
head has parted from its shoulders, and the 
companion has had his fill of food, does Ibn 
Kabshah ^ promise that he shall live ? And how 
is he going to give life to ghosts and spectres ? 
Is there truly a revelation to the effect that death 
will give back my frame, and restore me after my 
bones are dust ? ” 

God’s curse, too, be on him who says (said to be Al-Walid 
Ibn Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik) — 

“ Bring it^ near me, my friend.” .... 

“ I am quite sure that I shall not be raised up for 
Hell. I shall teach my people till they embrace 
the religion of the Ass/' For I find that he who 
seeks Paradise is playing a losing game.” 

A plague, too, on Ibn Ru‘yan, if it be he who said — 

“ ’T is the first ; they' do indeed promise a second, but 
deferred hope makes the heart sick. And if part 
of what they say be true, then He who afflicts us 
also makes us well.” 

Another ground that induced me to abstain from animal 
food is the fact that ray income is a little over twenty dinars 
a year, and when my servant takes out of that as much 
as he wants, no magnificent sum is left. So I restrict 
myself to beans and lentils, and such food as I would rather 
not mention. So now, if my attendant gets what I think 

1 A name giyen by the Pagans of Mecca to the Prophet. 

2 Probably the wine. The verses ure also given in Aghaiii, vi, 123 with 
many diSereuces. 

® The text of the Aghani, which i-s obscene, may have been altered intentionally. 
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much and he thinks little, my portion is a small fixed 
charge. And I have no intention of increasing my rations, 
or getting fresh visits from ailments. Farewell. 


III. Amwer from Ibn AM ^ Imran, 

God preserve you from being of the number of those 
whose religious and intellectual honour is stained by illness, 
and from having answered one who appealed to you, in 
virtue of your verse, in order to obtain relief from sickness, 
with an answer that only makes his thirst worse ! Truly you 
would in that case be an illustration of Mutanabbi^s line — 

“ The world stirred my thirst, but when I came to 
her to slake it, she rained troubles on rae.^’ 

I asked you a personal question about your reason for 
abstaining from the meat which strengthens the body and 
produces flesh ; and you give me an answer of which I can 
only say, “ Are these the utterances of sound wits ? ’’ This 
medicine of yours only makes the sick man yet worse, and 
your words only increase the blindness and deafness of 
him who is religiously and intellectually suffering from 
those ailments. Moreover, all you say is off the point of 
my first question, and has nothing to do with it. With 
regard to your assertion that meat cannot be procured 
without infliction of pain on animals, that has already been 
answered. You need not be kinder to them than their 
Creator. Either He is just or unjust : if He is just, then 
He takes the lives of eater and eaten alike, and His right 
is unquestioned therein ; if He be unjust, then we need 
not outdo our Creator and be just where He is unjust. 
When you say ‘‘Now an opponent may urge, etc.,” this 
reminds me of a story how a man lost his Koran, and some 
told him to read “By the sun and its noon,” since that 
would enable him to find it ; but the man observed that this 
♦Sura was in his lost Koran too. Similarly I may say that 
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this difficulty of yours is one of the whole number, all is 
dark, and where is the light ? My purpose was to learn 
“ the utterances of sound wits,'' as you express it. When 
you observe, Seeing the diversity of opinions, and conscious 
of decline, I besought God to grant me a perpetual fast, 
and that I might be satisfied with vegetables," I am not 
clear whether the God of whom you besought this is the 
one who wishes good only, or the one who wishes evil 
only, or the one who wishes both together. And Fasting 
is an ordinance based on a code brought by an Apostle, 
and an Apostle is connected with a Sender. And about 
this Sender we are in doubt. Does He send His Apostle 
meaning him to be obeyed or not to be obeyed ? If He 
wills the former, then His will is overruled ; for more 
disobey than obey. If He means him to be disobeyed, then 
His sending the Apostle is an absurdity, a mere search 
after an excuse for torturing poor men. If, therefore, your 
fasting be based on this, it is useless ; but if it have some 
more valid and clearer ground, I should like to know it. 
When you repeat the words of certain heretics, and ask 
God to protect you from finding fault with His word, 
“ Now He destroyed the old Ad and Thamud, and spared 
not," etc., if God created them knowing that they would 
sin, without hope of repentance, surely the “Merciful and 
Loving" had better not have created them to torture them; 
but if He does not know, nor can tell what a man will do, 
then He is like ourselves. When you go on to say, “God 
forbid that we should say this, rather let us assent and 
repeat the text, ‘ Whom God guides, he is in the right 
way ; whom He misleads, for him thou shalt find no guiding 
friend,' " well, if a heretic observes that sugar is sweet 
he is not to be disbelieved because he is a heretic, and 
the argument of our heretic requires an answer. If you 
have an answer, that is what we request ; if not, your 
assent in such a case is assent to the heretic, nothino^ else. 
When you repeat the verses, “ Umm ‘Amr has '’come 
greeting,” etc., and rebuke and curse their author, who 
ever suspected you of holding these sentiments ? ’ God 
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forbid ! And why need you reproduce such blasphemous 
verses f 

As for your last remark, that all you have in the year 
is twenty dinars and odd, of which the larger half goes 
to your servant and the smaller remains to you, and that 
you must put up with the provision of the fortune that 
feeds you, which it would be necessary to bear if it were 
heavy, and still more when it is light, I have written to 
my lord Taj al-Umara, requesting him to offer to remove 
this cause by presenting you with what to him is a trifling 
amount of the richest food, and to see that this is regularly 
given you, that the veil of this necessity may be removed, 
and that your mode of living may be thoroughly comfortable. 
If you are energetic enough to reply, I beg that you will 
excuse me from recherche rhymes and forced figures, as 
what I want is not sound but sense. 


IV. Abu' l-^ Ala's Ansicer. 

(After compliments) I, who confess my ignorance and 
acknowledge my bewilderment, and pray God that He may 
grant me a little of His mercy. [I can only say] what I said 
when I first addressed you, when I mentioned my confidence 
in your ability and my own feebleness and wretchedness 
compared therewith, and how I reckon myself a dumb brute 
and wonder that one like you should seek guidance from 
who has it not — it is as though the moon that travails 
night and day in the service of its Lord should seek 
guidance from a horned beast in a desert, that goes down 
to the water to meet the huntsman who sends an arrow into 
its heart. 

You quote one of my verses in H — a verse written 
to tell others how keenly I strive to be religious, and 
what is my expedient with regard to the text “ whom God 
guides he is in the right way.’’ The first of them runs — 
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“ Are thy understanding and thy faith ailing ? Come 
then to me that thou mayest learn the true account 
of the matter. 

Eat not wrongfully what the water produces, nor eat 
the meat of beasts newly slain.’' 

Now no one can deny that the creatures that live in the sea 
come out of the water against their will. And if the reason 
he consulted about it, it will find no fault with the refusal 
to eat fish ; for religious men have at all times abstained 
from things which in themselves are lawful for them. 

“Nor the white of mothers who meant the cream 
thereof for their babes and not for proud high- 
born maids.” 

The ' white ’ means the milk. Now it is well known that 
when the calf is killed the cow pines for it, and keeps awake 
whole nights on its account. Its flesh is eaten, and the 
milk that it should have sucked is lavished on its mother’s 
owners. What harm, then, can there be in abstaining from 
killing the calf, and declining to use the milk ? Such 
a man need not suppose it to be unlawful ; he only abstains 
out of religious fervour and mercy towards the victim, and 
in the hope that he may be compensated for his abstinence 
by the Creator’s forgiveness. And if it be said that the 
Almighty distributes His gifts equally between His servants, 
then what sins have the victims committed that they should 
be excluded from His mercy ? 

“Neither fall upon the birds when they are busy with 
their eggs, for robbery is the worst of crimes.” 

The Prophet forbade hunting at night. And this is one 
of two interpretations of his dictum “leave the birds in 
their nests.” In the Koran, too, is the text “ 0 ye that 
believe, slay not the quarry while ye are on pilgrimage • 
and if any of you kill any on purpose, then he is to pay in 
cattle the value of what he killed,” etc. Anyone with the 
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smallest amount of sense who hears this tradition cannot 
be blamed if he tries to win the favour of the Lord of 
heaven and earth by treating lawful quarry*like unlawful 
quarry, though the former be not forbidden. 

‘‘ And leave alone the honey for which the busy bees 
went out so early to gather it from the fragrant 
flowers. 

Since the bees fight their hardest to keep the gatherer ofif 
their honey, there is no harm in a man abstaining from it, 
and desiring to place the bee in the same category as other 
creatures that dislike being killed to be eaten and having 
their means of living taken to feed and fatten women and 
other human beings. The poets have described that to which 
I refer ; Abu Dhi^b thus speaks of the honey- gatherer — 

“ When the bees sting him little recks he of their sting, 
but fights on for the house of the honey-bees.” 

A story to the following effect is told of ‘Ali. He had 
a sack of barley -flour, ordinarily sealed up ; only when he 
fasted he would have none of it sealed. And although he 
had great quantities of corn, he used to give the whole of 
it away in alms, and content himself with a minimum. 
A certain ascetic also said in a sermon that he gathered in 
50,000 dinars* worth of corn in the year (but gave it all 
away). Hence we learn that the Prophets and the original 
authorities stint themselves, in order to bestow of their 
superfluity on the needy. 

You have even susrfircsted that a vegetarian is to be 
blamed. If this principle were to be applied, a man ought 
not to pray except the appointed prayers, for any additional 
prayers lead to unnecessary trouble, which God (forsooth) 
does not approve. Also when a wealthy man has set apart 
the fortieth of his gold for alms, he ought not to give any 
more ; whereas there are many places in the Koran in which 
expenditure is commended. 

This is a sufficient answer for your feeble, humble servant. 
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Were I to appear before your exalted presence, you would 
know that there is nothing left of me to ask or answer. 
For my limbs refuse to act in concert ; I cannot stand up to 
pray, but have to pra}^ sitting, God help me. Gladly would 
I reach the stao:e of beino able to crawl about with a staff. 
(Some verses are here quoted in illustration of his feebleness.) 
When I lie down I cannot sit up, and have to get assistance. 
When my helper stretches out his hand to raise me, my 
bones, which are bare of flesh, rattle. 

As for the verse of Mutanabbi which you quote, one who 
seeks guidance from so feeble a creature as I am can only 
be compared to one who seeks dates from thistles. You 
can only have been brought to do it by that confidence 
which is the mark of a noble nature, of a lofty soul, of 
high breeding, and of a stainless character. 

Your suggestion, too, that you would write to get my 
salary increased also is proof of generosity inherited from 
countless ancestors, beginning with the Earth. I have no 
desire for any increase ; no desire to return to delicacies, 
abstinence from which has become a second nature to me. 
For forty-five years I have tasted no meat, and an old man 
does not quit his habits till he is covered by the grave-dust. 
The most excellent “ Crown of Princes, Pride of the 
Kingdom, Mainstay of the sovereignty. Arms and Glorv 
of the dynasty, doubl}" glorious,^’ is, as I know, the equal 
of all the children of Shem, Hum, and Japhet, and gladly 
would I see the castle of Haleb and all the mountains of 
Syria turned into gold, that they might be bestowed in 
charity by the Grown of Princes and Mainstay of the 
Prophetic dynasty, on whose head be peace, as also on his 
righteous ancestors, without a penny thereof coming to me. 
And, indeed, I should be ashamed if the Crown of Princes 
were to regard me as one who is hankering after this world 
after what has passed. And I shall be glad if when I appear 
before God Almighty I am charged with nothing more than 
abstinence from meat. If I reach this condition I shall 
be right blest. (He then excuses himself for rhjnuing with 
the aid of various anecdotes and arguments.) And may your 
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cause always be the winning one, and your power be ever 
in the ascendant. Even as Tbadabab, son of Su^air, says — 

Many an evildoer and a man of mischief, whose 
breasts boiled with fallacious fictions, did I . . . . 
to their vexation, and silence their error with 
victorious truth/’ 

And were you to argue with Aristotle, you would nonplus 
him, or with Plato, he would throw his arguments away. 
God glorify His Code by your life, and help His religion by 
your evidences. God is sufficient, etc. 


V. Ansicer from Ihn Ahi ^ Imran. 

In addressing you at the first I endeavoured to conceal 
my personality, preferring that the source of the question 
should not be known, so that your answer might be one 
of argument, without respect of persons, and without the 
awkwardness of having to introduce the “ my lord ” and 
“ your excellency,” etc., since the matter on which we 
are engaged required that the vanities of this world should 
not be mixed therewith, and because I truly believed you 
to be one who, owing to your contempt of the world, had 
a reach so much wider than mine that I could not hope 
to bmj any piece of religious knowledge from you ; and 
I know not how the fact was divulged, so that you should 
address me as “ lord ” and ‘‘ excellency.” I am your 
superior neither materially nor morally ; I merely direct 
my steed tow^ards you to gain something. If I find a well 
of water, or come to a river or the sign thereof, I shall 
meet it with gratitude for your kindness, and do not pretend 
to dispute your claim to teach. 

I would have you know that I traversed the earth from 
the furthest part of my country to Egypt, and everywhere 
found people divided into two classes. There are the 
fanatical believers who are so enchanted with their religion, 
that if their religious records contained the statement that an 
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elephant flew or a camel laid an egg they would believe it 
implicitly. They would regard one who thought otherwise 
as a heretic and a fool, who might be neglected. With 
such persons as these the reason is at a discount. It is 
difficult to awake such a man to the fact that the light 
of reason must have sparkled from the religion which he 
professes ere its collar could have been placed on the neck 
or its bracelet on the wrist. How, then, can it he right 
to give the reason control at the first and to proceed to 
dethrone it ? 

When ray fortune brought me to Syria, and I heard 
of your eminence as a scholar and savant, I found that 
on that matter opinions were agreed and the evidence 
established irrefragably. But I found that men were 
divided about your religious position, and distraught about 
it, each speaker taking a view of his own. I attended 
a seance at which the subject was discussed, and all sorts 
of things were said about you. I defended you in your 
absence, saying that your well - known and confirmed 
asceticism cleared you of all suspicion. I was convinced 
that you must have some esoteric religious knowledge, 
which you kept concealed from the rest of mankind. There 
must be something which distinguishes you from people 
who charge each other with heresy. And so when I heard 
the verse “Are thy understanding and thy counsel ailing,’’ 
etc., my conviction was so much the more strengthened. 
I thought that a tongue that could utter such a claim and 
give vent to such a boast must be a tongue meet to silence 
every speaker, though he were to stand on the highest 
pinnacle of the mount of knowledge. So 1 approached you 
as Moses approached the mountain, hoping to get a light, 
and endeavouring to raise a lighthouse of glory ; to learn 
what others were too backward to know, or about which 
men differed. So I dropped in ray bucket in the form of 
my question about a trifle, thus ascending from my own 
low level to one higher, and rising from my own littleness 
to one who was great. You answered that you were too 
humble a person to serve as a source of direction. This, 
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I thouglit, was an extra virtue on your part, and what 
might be expected of such a man. Finally, your answer 
resolved itself into the assertion that mankind were all at 
some stage or other of a wandering in the valley of 
bewilderment, stumbling over its edges. One says that 
good and evil are from God, and he is answered with the 
question whether the dangers of travel from which the 
Prophet used to ask deliverance, and all similar things 
from which deliverance is sought, are good or evil. If they 
are good, why should they be prayed against ? If evil, 
but intended by God, then the prayer is as useless as before 
— nay, more so. And the similar question whether the 
poisoning of Hasan and the murder of Husain were good 
or bad ; if they were good, then why should their author 
be cursed ? If they were bad, but intended by God, then 
the slayer is not to blame. Another says that good is of 
God, and evil of another, and is answered in a manner 
that silences him. With this answer you combined other 
matter, including some blasphemous verses. My answer 
was that I disclaimed all connection with those whom you 
mentioned, and threw myself on you, that the discussions 
of these people had never slaked the thirst, and that in my 
ears they found no assent. I asked you, therefore, to open 
the gate for me to your own opinions, and to give me 
access to your private thoughts. This you did not do. 
Then I asked you why you abstain from meat, and you 
replied that you dislike hurting animals and causing them 
pain. I rebutted your plea, after you had dilated on it, by 
observing that if God empowers one animal to eat another, 
though He knows best what is wise and is most merciful to 
His creatures, you need not be more just and merciful 
to them than their Lord and Creator. You then changed 
your ground, and alleged your inability to procure animal 
food, because of the whole sum which came to you in the 
year the greater part went to your attendant, and only 
a little remained for yourself. This, too, I rebutted by 
pointing to a liberal source, one of those who never taunt 
those whom they benefit with their favours or insult them. 
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who would provide j^ou with an ample supply of the 
daintiest food and the most luxurious stores. This, too, 
you declined, declaring in your second letter that you 
disliked it, and would not have it, and could not abandon 
the vegetarianism which you had so long maintained. You 
went on to say that I had been seeking counsel from one 
who had none to give, and that the verse of which I had 
taken hold and alleged as my ground for enquiring into 
your practice and principles, was only intended to exhibit 
your religious zeal and your expedient for dealing with the 
text ^‘He whom God guides finds His way ; Pie whom 
God misleads thou shalt not find for him a guiding friend.” 
Therein you combined two contradictory statements in one 
proposition. If the verse is true, then study is useless. 

Next you say that God has secrets that only the saints 
understand. It is just that secret about which we are 
hovering, and round the door of him who knows it that 
we are making circuit. And when we, arguing from your 
verse, suppose that you do possess it, seeing that you profess 
that your own religion and intellect are sound, whereas 
those of other men are ailing, you declare that you have 
no counsel to give ! Assuredly in this matter your prose 
contradicts your verse and your verse your prose. So 
what is to be done ? 

Then you say that the sense of the verse Are thy 
understanding and thy faith,” etc., is given by the following 
line, “ Then eat not,” etc. Clearly, then, the sickness of 
faith and understanding must be due to eating meat and 
drinking milk and consuming honey, so that soundness of 
both is to be acquired by abandoning these practices. You 
must know that soundness of faith and understanding is not 
produced thereby. Hence the second verse cannot annul 
the first, so as to make the substance of your assertion that 
men require to be rendered sound in understanding and faith 
an exhortation to them not to eat meat or drink milk ! 

Next you observe that the creatures of the sea dislike 
being brought on dry land, and that the reason cannot find 
fault with abstention from their flesh, though it be lawful 
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for food, for religious men at all times abandon tbe use of 
certain things that are lawful for them. ?fow there is no 
animal on sea or land that is more honourable than man, 
the living, the intelligent. He dislikes death, yet he dies. 
He dislikes being eaten, yet the worms eat him in his grave. 
If this proceed from some wise principle, then what you 
say about the sea-animals and the land -animals belongs to 
precisely the same field ; but if it be a case of deflexion 
from wisdom, it is absurd that my Maker should be a fool 
and I, His creature, be wise. When you quote the tradition 
that the Prophet prayed till his feet blistered, and being 
asked about it said Ought I not to be a grateful servant ? ” 
this has nothing to do with the present issue. A man may 
say as many prayers as he likes in the times at which prayer 
is lawful, only to the appointed prayers he must not add nor 
may he diminish them. [NTow this matter belongs to the 
Code, whereas our theme was discussion of matters connected 
with the reason. When you say that the Prophet regarded 
game within the sacred territory as unlawful, so that others 
may treat lawful game as unlawful, in order to win God’s 
favour thereby, I reply that God only may make things 
lawful or unlawful. 

When you say that ^Ali, when the pressed dates were 
brought, asked whether the Prophet had eaten thereof, and 
being told that he had not, refused to cat, this is an 
argument against you, not for you. For it is agreed that 
the Prophet never became a vegetarian, whereas vou are 
one all your life. This, therefore, is a plain contrast to the 
Prophet’s practice. And had you not quoted the Law 
against me, and not exceeded the scope of the reason, 

I should have spared 3^011 this rejoinder, which may trouble 
3'our mind, for which I should be sorrv. 

When you complain of 3"our weakness and difficulty of 
moving, and say you have no strength left to ask or answer 
questions, whether weak or strong you are still one of the 
glories of the age, and one whose praises travellers carry 
with them everywhere. However much fate may have 
wronged you, you have wronged 3"ourself by depriving 
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yourself of the pleasures of the world. And if you hope 
for pleasures which will compensate for them, pleasures of 
a better and more lasting sort, then you will have made 
no bad bargain, and the verse of yours which has been 
discussed will have been justified, though you may incur 
the reproach of stinginess in rejecting requests for aid and 
refusing those who ask you. If, on the other hand, you are 
torturing yourself without any clear reason, as you now 
assert, being one of the many who idl^^ dispute ’’ and 
founder in bewilderment, then you have wasted your life and 
wronged yourself. You will also in the verse that has been 
quoted have made an assertion which you cannot verify. 

The purpose of my questions and answers was my own 
benefit. Since that is not to be had, God has relieved you 
of the trouble of answering me. As for the rhymes and 
my request that we might be relieved of them, it is because 
rhymes are not ideas worth going out of our way to follow, 
and because were I to study the excellence of your works 
in belles lettres and poetry I should find therein an ample 
field. Would that I could get at the hidden treasures of 
your religious lore as I can at your compositions in prose 
and verse ! But before and after I ask pardon for troubling 
your mind, and wasting your time in reading my letters 
and answering them. For inasmuch as I have done you 
no good I have done you harm. God knows that I had 
no intention save to benefit by your wisdom and fill my 
bucket from your sea. 
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Art. XII.— Unknotvn Work hy Alhtruni. 

By H. Beveridge. 

There is in the British Museum a Persian MS., Or. 5,849, 
which is a translation of an Arabic treatise by Albirunl. 
It is a small quarto containing 175 folios, and at one 
time belonged to one of the Oude royal libraries,, and has 
several red impressions of seals. It was picked up by me 
in Lakhnau, in 1899. The MS. is a materia medica^ 
and contains accounts of drugs, vegetable and mineral, in 
alphabetical order. Its title is Kitdh-i-saklanah, and the 
translator discusses at some length the origin of this name. 
Albirunl was inclined to derive it from the Indian chandan 
and the Persian chandal, sandalwood, but this etymology 
is rejected by the translator. There is a long preface by 
the translator, and as it is in very high-flown language, 
and as the MS. is much worm-eaten, it is not very easy 
to understand his meaning. However, we learn from 
p. 2^ ^ that the translator's name was Abu-bakr, son of 
*Ali, son of Usman Asfarul-kasani, and further on we find 
that he came to India in the beginning of Shamsu-d-din 
Iltatmi^’s ^ reign, or in the last year of his predecessor and 
father-in-law, Qutbu-d-din Aibak, and consequently about 
607 A.H. (1211 A.D.). He speaks of staying in Dihli for 
eighteen months. Though he does not tell us the exact 

^ Tlie translator mentions own name again at p. 108^, under the article 
and alM» at p. 114, under the article , i.e. ‘talc,’ where he seein« 

to speak of his having been in Ka^ghar, and at 132S under the article ji , 
i.e. ‘cloves.’ 

~ So spelt by Dr. Rieu . otten spelt Altumsh and Altmi^i. See Thomas’" 
“ Pathan Kings,” pp. 43, 44. Baduyuni’s explanation that the name derived 
rioni ^amsu-d-din’s being born during an eclipse of the moon may be correct, 
for it is in some measure confirmed by Redhouse, and Badayuni had means of 
hearing the story of the derivation, for Badayuu was ^amsu-d- din’s fief, and the 
tradition may have lingered down to Badayuni’ s time. 

J.K.A.s. 1902. 22 
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year in which he made his translation, it is certain that it 
was before 626 a.h. (1229 a.b.), for he refers to Shamsu-d- 
din’s having a son horn to him in the beginning of his 
reign, and expresses a hope that this will put an end to 
sedition by reducing the rebels to despair. He calls this 
son (p. 4^) Nasiru-d-daniya wa ud-din, and he must mean 
thereby the elder prince of that name, who became governor 
of Bengal during his father’s lifetime, and died in 626 a.h. 
After the translator’s preface there follows Albiruni’s own 
preface, or an abridgment thereof. In it AlbirunI describes 
the books he used. One was a compilation giving the 
names of drugs in ten languages ; another, which he got 
from Christian physicians, was in Syriac, and gave the names 
of drugs in Syriac, Greek (Riimi), Arabic, and Persian ; 
a third, which he also got from Christian physicians, bore 
the name of Lexicon. He also acknowledges his obligations 
to a distinguished physician named Abil Hamid, son of 
Ahmadu-l-ba^afl (?). 

The descriptions of the drugs give first their localities 
and characteristics, and then their remedial action. I have 
looked in vain for any interesting autobiographical details, 
though there are several references to Alblrunl’s travels 
Thus, under the account of the drug goz (jandam (p. 148^) 
there is a reference to what he had seen in the country 
of Jurjan, and in the account of the orange {nCira))])^ p. 165, 
we are told what the old men of Bast (in Afghanistan) said 
about the seeds having been brought into their country bv 
a strange bird, which they found lying dead in a river bed 
after there had been a long drought. AlbirunI adds that 
the Indian name for the orange is ^ ^nrand. Apparently 
this is the Sanskrit Jearuna and Hindustani Mma, which is 
a name for the pummeloe. Opium is one of the drugs 
described, and its use by the people of Mecca is spoken of, 
but nothing is said about its use or cultivation in India! 
Alblrilni generally gives the name of each drug in several 
languages, and under opium, afyun, he quotes one Firazi 
as stating that the Sindh name for the drug is ras-i sir 
shamy (?). Firazi is again quoted under tuhal (vitriol?), p. 47^ 
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The last article in the book is zanibut or the carob-tree, and 
the one immediately before it gives an interesting account of 
jasht, or jashm, i.e. ^jade/ Galen's description of it is 
quoted, and we are told that the Greek name for jasht 
is osjyhdtds. Probably the copyist has written d.? 

by mistake for am, and the word is apparently 

a corruption of 0 fJL(f>aTiT€Wj the genitive of ofM^arirr}^, which 
is Galen's name for green jasper. (See Kuhn's ed., Leipsic, 
1826, vol. xii, pp. 206, 207.) Albiriini says that the Greek 
word means snakestone, and it appears from this remark and 
from the rest of the description that he or his authority has 
mixed up two drugs described by Galen, one ophites or 
snakestone, and the other omphatites, which last I have 
not been able to find in any Greek dictionary. 

Albiruni's work is mentioned by Haji Kh alfa, Fluegel's 
ed., y. 110, No. 10,263. It is there called Kitah-a^s-midalat, 
which is translated by Fluegel as “liber botanicae theoreticae.” 
In Dozy's Supjylemcnfy p. 85 6^ ^aidalat is given as 

meaning drugs. Possibly the translator of the work is the 
Abu Bikr-es Saiddani " of Haji Khalfa, lY. 417 and Y. 461. 
In the first of these references Abu-bikr is described as 
a lawyer, but in the second he is entered as a lexicographer 
and grammarian, and this tallies with the translator's pre- 
dilection for verbal questions, as shown by the disquisition in 
the preface about the etymology of midana. Unfortunately 
Haja Khalfa evidently knew very little about him, and does 
not even give the year of his death. 

As pointed out by Dr. Sachau (Introduction to the Arabic 
text of the chronology of ancient nations, p. 48), the Saidaint 
is not mentioned in Albiruni's own list. That list was made 
in 427 H. (1035), and Albirum lived for thirteen years after- 
w^ards, dying on 2nd Eajab, 440 h. (11th December, 1048). 
He must therefore have written the Saidalat between 1035 
and 1048. 

The MS. was copied in 1190 a.h. (1/76) by Khwaja 
Muhammad SamT‘ of Dihll. 
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Aut. XIII. — The EisdlatiCI-^iufrdn : by Abu’l-‘Ala al- 
Ma^arri. Part II, including Table of Contents with 
Text and Translation of the Section on Zanddka and 
of other passages. By Eeyxold A. Nicholson. 

[Continued ft'oni p, 101.) 

As for Salih b. ‘AbduT-Kuddus/ though his zandaka has 
become notorious, he did. not avow it (and knowledge 
belongs to God alone) until he was convicted out of his own 
mouth. The following verses are ascribed to his father, 
'AbduT-Kuddus ; 

Hoiv many a visitor hath Jfecca brought to perdition ! Mao 
God raze Mecca and her houses ! 

May the Merciful refuse sustenance to her living inhabitants, P 1^9. 
and may Mercy roast her dead [in hell-fire^ ! 

Salih had a son who was charged with zandaka and im- 
prisoned for a long time. These verses are said to be his : ‘ 

We Kent forth from the ivorld, though we belong to it; and we 
are neither the living in it nor the dead. 

Whenever a visitor comes to inquire for us, ice rejoice and say, 

'MIere is oiie from the ivorld f 

His recanting, when he perceived that his execution was at 
hand, was a piece of trickery. And God bless Muhammad, 
for it is related of him that he said, I icas sent with the 

^ A contemporary ot Bash^har. They were put to death in the same year, 

167 A.H. See Weil, Geschichte der ChaUfen^ ii, 106 seq. 

• Ibn Khallikan, Trnmlatxon^ ii, 465, attributes tliem hrst to AbuT-*Ataluya, 
and then to Salih himself. 
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sword y and iveal is icith the sword y and weal is in the sword y and 
weal is hy the sxcord,'' And in another hadltjiy My people 
shall not cease to flour ish while they hear sivordsJ^ was the 
sword that impelled Salih to affirm the truth and caused 
him to renounce his pernicious belief. This is one of God's 
signs, which is only revealed to the miscreant soul when her 
time has indubitably passed by and her profession of faith 
will not be accepted at this juncture. She believed not before.^ 
Folly has its light drizzle and its heavy rainfall. 

With regard to al-Kassar,^ he was a fool in the block and 
a fool in the chips. ^ Had he pursued an attainable truth, 
he would have been saved from the poison that he swallowed, 
but our natures are ranged against us ^ and none may avoid 
the appointed doom. He whose name is connected with 
chests^ is held to be a zindik. I suppose that he is the 
person, known as Mansur,® who appeared in 270 a.h. and 
made a long stay in Yemen. In his time the singing-girls 
used to play on the tambourine while he chanted : 

0 thouy take the tambourine and plaijy and blazoyi abroad thr 
virtues of this prophet f 

The prophet of the Banu Hdshim has departed, and the prophet 
of the Banu Ta^ rub has arisen. 

No more is it behoving to rim at Safa or to visit the Tomb at 
Medina, 

When the people pray, do not thou stand up, and if they fasty 
do thou eat and drink. 


^ Kor. vi, 159. 

2 Harndun Kassar (ob, 271 a.h.) may possibly be meuat. He was the chiei 
of those J^ufTs who call themselves Malamatis, and his name to tlie -^oct nt 
Kassaris (‘Attar, Ta/pi. al-AtUujd, Rrit. Mus. M'S , f. 195 sqq. ; JS^afaMtu'J. 
Uns, p. 67). But one would hardly expect to find him in this company or 
described in these terms, and I regard the proposed identification as dnuhtt'ul.^ 

* jW,pi. of 

^ Hib name was jlsxJl , the caq)enter. See below. 

^ See Kay’s Taman, p. 191 sqq. and p. .323. Ibnu’l-Athir, viii 22 calh 
him Rustam b. al-Husain b. Haushab b. Da^an al-Xajjar. ’ 

‘Alib^Fadl'^ P* ^^^‘ribed to 'Mansur’s colleague. 
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And do not deny unto thyself any believer^ whether he he near p 150 . 
akin or remote. 

For how, being lawful to that stranger, hast thou become for- 
bidden to thy father ? 

Does not the tree belong to him who nourished it and watered it 
in its year of drought ? 

And wine is free to use, like rain, 0 my mistress, what an 
excellent creed ! ^ 

Now may the execration of all who join in execrating 
evildoers light upon the adherents of this gospel ! This 
class of men (God curse them !) seek by various methods 
to enslave the vulgar. They are eager to claim divinity, 
without substantiating their pretensions ; nor do they shrink 
from what is abominable, but when they know that a man 
is distinguished ^ [by intelligence] they invite him to that 
which, in the abstract, is worthy of praise. There was in 
Yemen a man who retired to the seclusion of his castle, 
employing as intermediary between himself and the people 
a black servant whom he had entitled Gabriel. One day 
this servant murdered his master and went off, whereupon 
some irreverent wit remarked : “ Blessed is God in His 
height. Gabriel has fled from iniquity, and he whom ye 
assert to be a Lord lies murdered on his throne.” It is said 
that he was urged to this deed by the shameful services 
imposed on him. When one of this sort aspires, he is not 
content with being an imam or a prophet. No ! he mounts 
upward in falsehood, and his drink is the foul water beneath 
the film. 

The Arabs of the Ignorance were not guilty of such 
criminal and disorderly practices. Rather did their minds 
lean to the opinion of the sages and to the wisdom of the 

^ Kay render?, “and its use is now hallowed by the law.” But thi? is 

impossible lor metrical and other reasons. := t ^ ct. Hailri 

(ed. De Sucy), p. 539, 1. 2. 

^ are distinctly TOtten in the MS. In a passage below (p. 165) 

the fonnsj ^^^’ and j . occur, and perhaps they should be restored here. 
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ancient books. For most of the philosophers were without 
belief in prophecy and paid no heed to those who affirmed 
it. Rabija b. Fmayya b. ^hsilaf al-Jumabi had an affair 
with Abu Bakr al-SiddIk (may God have mercy on him !), 
in consequence of which he fled to Rum, and it is related 
that he said : ^ 

P. 161. 7 fled to the land of Bum, inidisturhed hij the abandonment of 
evening and midday prayer. 

But do not omit to bring me a morning-draught of icine ; for 
the purest of wine is not forbidden by God, 

If Taim h, Murra ^ has been given the command among you, 
there is no good in the land of Hijdz or in Egypt, 

And if my ‘isldm^ is^ the truth and the right tcay, lo,I renounce 
it in favour of Abu Bahr,"^ 

Men showed themselves so versatile in error that at last 
they considered the claim of divinity allowable. That was 
to push infidelity to its extreme point and to collect sin 
in the largest bottles. The people of the Ignorance only 
rejected prophecy : they went no further. When TTmar 
b. al-Khattab (God have mercy on him !) cleared out the 
' Covenanters ’ from the Arabian peninsula, the emigrants 
were sorely distressed, and it is said that one of the Jews 
of Khaibar, known as Sadid b. Adkan, spoke these verses 
thereupon : 

Abu Ilafs attacks us with a whip. Not too fast ! A man noiv 
rises, now sinks. 

‘ W' ‘-rir^ V__— 

-V- iw.Jl sSS) o« •'‘jj-ii 

(^rar^inai note in MS.;. 

- From whom Abu Bakr was descended (AVustenfeld, Genealoyische Tabdlen, R ) 

^ ys ife the (M"ri,!xht, Grammar, ii, 265). 

* I.e. ‘‘ he is welcome to it : much ^uod may it do him ” 
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It would seem that you never followed the loaded camels of a hard 
driver that you might get your fill. Verily , provkioti 
is a fugitive thing. 

Had Moses told the truth, ye icould not have prevailed against 
us ; but empire its day~\y then goes. 

And we anticipated you in falsehood. Recognize, therefore, that 
to us belongs the dignity of the first liar, who is the tvorst.^^ 
Ye walked over our tracks in the way that we went, and your 
desire is to domineer and to make yourselves dreaded. 

And Yemen, ever since it existed, has been the home of 
those who cultivate religion as a means of livelihood and 
make a fair show in order to fill their pockets. I learn 
from travellers to those parts that certain sectaries are to 
be found there at the present day, every one of whom asserts 
that he is the expected Ka’im and receives a tithe of 
property to gratify his base ambitions. And I have been 
told that the Karmatis have a house at al-Ahsa,^ from 
which, as they pretend, their imam will come forth, and 
they keep a saddled and bridled horse standing at the door 
of that house, and say to the common and vulgar, This 
horse is for the MahdTs stirrup : he will mount it when he p. 
appears with a marvellous truth.” Their object in all this 
is to cajole and amuse with vain promises and manoeuvre 
themselves into power and lead men astray. And one of the 
most wonderful stories that I have heard is this : — Long 
ago a chieftain of the Karmatis, when his time was come, 
gathered his followers round his deathbed and began to say 
to them : “I am now resolved to depart. I had already 
sent Moses and Jesus and Muhammad, and I cannot but 
send another.” Be he accursed ! He committed the greatest 
infidelity at the moment when it behoves the infidel to believe 
and the traveller to return to his final bourne. 

^ The camels driven at full speed ^’ould he likely to "pill a portion of their 
cargo. Mdkif is explained below fp. 166) as meaning * one who runs from 
town to towTi.’ But here it seems rather to be derived from the phrase 

^ The proverb is (Freyt.iii. ii, S79). 

^ In Bahrain. ' 
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As regards Walid b. Yazid, his mind was that of an infant, 
although he had reached a vigorous manhood. A haughty 
will availed him nothing, nor did his violets profit him,^ 
and he was diverted from the wine-flagon by the sin of his 
erring soul.^ He was thrust into Hell-fire, and does not 
draw water in cupfuls. Verses are attributed to him that 
brand him with disgrace, e.g. : 

0 my friends^ bring me a youthful slave,^ for I am assured that 

I shall not he raised from the dead for the sake of [being 
cast into'] a fire. 

Let those ivho seek Paradise lose their labour ! Men are ill- 
trained indeed that they folloxc the religion of the ass ! 

Surely ^t was an amazing time that made the like of him 
an imam and invested him with imperial power ; and though 
it may be that other monarchs hold the same, or nearly the 
same creed, they keep it hidden and fear [to divulge it]. 
These verses are also ascribed to him : ^ 

1 boast myself to he Walid, the Imam, trailing my striped robe 

and listening to u'ords of love, 

I drag my skirt to the chambers of my mistress, and I heed not 
those tcho blame and rebuke me. 

There is no pleasure save in listening to a singing-girl and in 
ivine that leaves a youth intoxicated. 

I do not hope for the houris in the next world. Does any man 
of sense hope for the houris of Paradise ? 

When a lady gives thee her hand, requite her surrender like one 
ivho )nakes a liberal present, 

P. 153 . And it is said that when he was surrounded, he entered the 
pavilion and locked the door, and said : 

1 The manuscript reading is almost certainly corrupt. I have no example ot 
•Lsrlij as the plural ot , but aiialog(jus form< occur, 

^ I.e. his sins in this world deprived him of the joys of Paradise. 

^ For icrtr = down (fouAos) see De Slane’s Introduction to Ibn Kliallikan, p. 36 
If the text is sound, stand'^ for ^ 1 
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Leave me Sind and al-Itahdb and a few boys ^ and a singing- 
girl : that is wealth enough for me ! 

Take your kingdom [may God not stablish your kingdom /), for 
after that it is not worth a eaynel-rope. 

And let me go ere the eye can ivinkf and do not grudge me 
a merry death I 

And from that high estate he fell oh, what a fall ! and 
some chroniclers relate that his head was seen in the mouth 
of a dog. God exacts the wages of sin. Helpless is man in 
this world of sorrows, which disables citizen and wanderer 
alike. It was due to the Caliphate that it should come to 
a person of famed piety, whom no contingencies would turn 
from the right way ; but afhiction was created with the sun, 
and why should those be exempt who sleep in the grave ? 

As for Abu Hsa b. al-Rashld,^ he is not the praiser [of 
God] nor the praised [of men],^ and if the reports concerning 
him are true, he has thereby separated himself from his 
ancestors and shown his enmity to the religious. The Lord 
cares not whether His servants keep the fast through fear or 
whether they break it, but men grow desperate, and often 
those who are, or feign to be, foolish utter a statement 
although their hearts are familiar with its contrary. I say 
this in the hope that Abu ‘Isa and his fellows did not accept 
the false teaching of their chiefs,^ and that their real 
thoughts are not such as they outwardly profess. Verily 

This is the reading' of For the name Fartani, preserved in the 

marginal correction, see Addenda et Hmendanda to Tabari, i, vOv. 

See Lane under , and Freytag, A /'ahum Froverbta, ii, 249. 

^ Literally, ‘ returned. ’ 

^ Son of Hariiu al- Rashid by a foreign mother. He died in the reigu ot 
Ma mun. Save the fact that he was an excellent singer, I cannot find any 
corroboration of Abu’l- ‘Ala’s remarks about him, but it will be remembered 
that similar charges were made against Ma’mun himself. 

This rendering is conjectural. 

* = ^ ‘their erring chiefs.’ See Wright, Grammarj 

ii, 202. 
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al-jaxnabi and the black stone. 


the dead have admonished them.^ A certain one dreamed 
that he saw ‘Abdu’l-Salam b. Raghban, known as Diku'l- 
Jinn.- Seeing him in good hap, he reminded him of the 
distichs rhymed in which include this : 

Theif have this icorld, and they rejoice in [the prospect of^ 
another, hut ichen a person ivhom you cannot trust says 
Kill pay to-morrou'j^ it is fatal. 

Saivdf ^ haldh. The poet answered: I said that merely 
in jest : it was not my belief.’’ And perchance many who 
are notorious for these follies secretly fulfil the obligations 
. 154 . of the Law and find abundant pasture in its fertile meadows, 
since the tongue is rebellious and does not submit to the 
reason. And the aforementioned Abu ‘Isa was accounted 
an excellent poet in the quatrain and sestet. Al-Suli quotes 
in his Naicddir : 

My tongue concealeth its secrets, hut my tears heiray and publish 
ichat I M'ould hide. 

And hut for my tears I should not havr revealed my passion, 
and hut for my passion I should not have shed tears. 

And if he fled from a month’s fast, peradventure he may fall 
into everlasting torment, though unbelievers alone despair 
of the divine mercy. 

As regards al-JannabI/ if a town were punished on 
account of its inhabitants, Jannaba might well be chastized 
on account of him, but the ordinance of the Kor’an is more 
fit and proper, that no burdened soul shall hear the burden of 
another.^ His treatment of the sacred corner-stone is variously 
related, those who pretend acquaintance with him asserting 
that he took it to worship and glorify, because he had learned 
that it was the hand of the idol which was made in the 


^ Cf. Frevtai;, AnUjutu Frovn'hla, 43: 

' Brockelmamj, i, 85. 

^ Ibn ^allikan. TranA.nti'jH, i, 426. 

^ Kur. ri, 164, etc. 
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likeness of Saturn,^ but others say that he made it a footstool 
in a privy ; and these versions cannot be reconciled. Be he 
accursed, in any case, while Thablr ^ stands firm and clouds 
scatter rain ! 

The ‘Alid of Basra,^ according to one story, used to 
mention before his revolt that he belonged to ‘Abd Kais 
and to the subdivision of Anmar.^ His name was Ahmad, 
but on declaring himself he took the name of ‘All. False- 
hood is abundant, inexhaustible. He was a lofty peak in 
sagacity,^ yet the truth in his possession was like the pebble 
that is trodden by the feet of the disobedient. These verses 
ascribed to him are famous : 

0 pro/esiiion of the crippled, may ruin light upon thee ! Shall 

I not escape from thee udien the gathering hring^'i 

[yyiankind'] together? 

Surely, if my soiil is content U'ith teaching hoys for ever, I am, 
content with indignity. 

Can a gentleman take pleasure in teaching hoys, when he has 
considered that the means of life abound in the world ? 

1 do not gainsay that love of vanities may have instigated P. 155 
him so that he sank in a full sea, where he will swim as long 

as the heavens and the earth endure, unless thv^ Lord will 
otherwise. Verily, thy Lord doeth what He pleaseth. 

Some verses, which go to prove that he was devout, have 
been attributed to him, but I allow that they may have been 
forged in his name ; for those who know the world pronounce 
it to be wicked and false and endowed with qualities that are 
far from honourable. The verses follow : 


* The KaMui is said to have been originally a temple ot Saturn. The Bhnk 
Stone waj; called by some the right hand of God on earth (Sale, Fr^htninaru 
BiHcoHr.se, p. 161 ). 

2 A mountain near Mecca. 

^ The chiet of the Zanj, ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ^\bdu'l-Rabmdn (Weil, 
GeHchiclite der Chahfcti, ii, 4o2s<pp)' 

* See Wiistenfeld, Gfhealofjisvhe Tohrllm. A. 9, 14. 

® Of. below (p. 161 ) : ^ lU • 
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I slew others became I was anxious to save myself, and I amassed 
my icealth hy the sword, that I might be happg, not 
wretched. 

Whoever beholds my grave, let him then refrain from doing 
wrong to any creature I 

But when I die, woe is me to think what fate shall be mine 
before God — whether eternal life under God^s protection 
or u'hether I shall he cast into His fro. 

And a certain individual quoted to rae some verses in the 
^ loner’ measure and with the same rhvme as this, which 
have been attributed to ^Adudu’l-Daula.^ It is said that 
one day when his illness took a turn for the better he wrote 
them on the wall of his room. They are modelled on those 
of the Basrite, but I bear testimony that they are fictitious, 
the work of some impudent fellow, and that ‘Adudu’l-Daula 
never heard of them. 


As regards Husain b. Mansur, his cable is not drawn 
tight.- A whole people has often worshipped a stone : how, 
then, should the man of judgment be secure from calamities ? 
Wishing to set error revolving on its axis, he left his cotton 
to take care of itself. Had he turned his mind to the 
manufacture of cotton,^ no page would have preserved his 
p 157 . name, but the Markings of Destiny are bewildering to 
contemplate. It were comelier in a man to be a pebble or 
a rock than to be made a laughing-stock, but they fly to 
delusion and have a thousand highways to mischief. How 
many are the inventions concerning al-Hallaj ! Falsehood 


^ Ibn ^^allikiin, Translation, ii, 481. 

“ I.e. he is not a person ot strong intellect. Ct'. a similar phrase on p. 140 : 
For the exact meaning ot Jij <ee Glossar}^ to Tabari. 
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18 rich in rain-clouds. All the extraordinary things attributed 
to him are fiction and fable : ^ I would not believe them in 
a dream ! One of the forgeries against him is this : that 
he said to his executioners, ‘‘ Do you imagine that you are 
killing me ? You are killing the mule of al - Madarani,” ^ 
and that the mule was found slaughtered in its stall. There 
are Sufis at the present day who exalt his state and rank 
him with the stars. And I have been told that some people 
at Baghdad who expect him to rise again stand upon the 
shore of the Tigris where he was crucified, looking for his 
appearance. This is not a unique example of human folly ; 
nor [would a parallel be wanting] even if the gazelle had 
been worshipped in its lair. Fortune has lighted on an ape 
ere now and caused it to obtain the place of honour, and 
the people cried, “ Bow to the ape in its season ! ” ^ And 
I shrink from the sin of mentioning the ape which the 
governors, it is said, used to come and salute in the time of 
Zubaida ; and Yazid b. Mazy ad al-^aibanl ^ came into the 
crowd of saluters and kissed it. And there is a story that 
Yazid b, Mu^awiya had an ape which he mounted on a wild 
she-ass, and started the latter along with the racehorses.^ 
As regards the verses in // : 

0 mydery of my^terj/y ho that TJfOu art heyond the 

description of any living creature, 

0 visible invisible One that from everything revealest Thyself to 
everything, 


^ Is L.** tho S}Tiac Uo-r^U. = jugglery ? 

^ Ct“. Ibnu’l-Athir, viii, 04, second line from foot, and I do not know 

who is meant by al-Madarani. The name of Ibrahim h. Ahmad al-Madarani 
<iccurs in the reign of Muktadir (Weil, Ge&chichte der Chalifen, ii, 550, n. 2). 

Freytag, Arahurn Froverhia^ i, 652, and iiih 199. 

^ Ibn Khallikan ( Wustenf eld) , 830. 

For more about this ape, which was called Abu Kais, cf. Mas‘udi, Murujn /- 
^laJiah. V, 157 seq. may be an error tor starting-post. See 


Jiane and Glossary to Tabari under , 
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THE DOCTRINE OF INCARNATION, 


0 all in all, Thou art mine own hin:^ how, then, should I plead 
for myself with myself? 

the composition does not lack power, but the word ilayy is 
a canker in the verses. If he used takyid, according to some 
authorities that is not allowed in this kind of metre, but if 
P. 168. he pronounced the y with kasra, that is thoroughly bad and 
a foul blemish. 


The following lines are quoted us belonging to a con- 
temporarj’ of al-Hallaj : 

If the doctrine of incarmdion /.y true, my God is in the glass- 
merchant^ x wife, 

P. 159, She appeared in an embroidered dress between the house of the 
druggist and that of the seller of ice. 

What they laid to my charge is not true. No ! it is the 
invoitio}} of our Shaikh, al-lIaUaj. 


8uch beliefs are of old date. One age hands them down 
to the nest. It is said that Pharaoh held the doctrine 
of the Huiniis, and on that account claimed to be Almighty 
God. And it is related that one of them - in praising God 
used to say, ‘‘Thy praise is my praise and Thy forgiveness 
is my forgiveness.” This is frenzy supreme. The man 
who says this is numbered among the beasts, and never 
realized the nature of divine beneticence. Another said : 
“ Certainl}’ I am Thou. Praise to Thee is praise to me, and 
offence to Thee is offence to me, and pardon from Thee is 
pardon from me ; and, O my Lord, why should I be flogged 


‘ Thi- i- ptThap- an lendmnu <'t . Ct. 

Bluwi Shfimfi wxii, 7: J J .Ju . A 

~ t •• T > • ^ 

' Biiyazul ot T iljj' 'jd ' and 

.‘AUar. Top*. Brit. Mu'. MS., if SO^ and 82^). 
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when I am accused of fornication ? Mankind is without 
sense, and tliis is a thing that is taught by the adult to the 
child, and is a most fruitful source of perdition.^ Dost thou 
imagine that the greater part of them, hear or understand ? 

They are even as the beasts of the field : yeuy they are farther 
astray? The following lines are attributed to a member 
of this sect : 

I saw my Lord icalking, u^ith his shoes on, in Yahyafs hazaa)\^ 
and was near jumping out of my skin \jvith joy~\. 

I said, Art thou eager that we should he united ? He 
ansuered, Alas ! fear hinders if?’ 

Had God dee reed our alliance in love, there would have been 
nothing more than bowing to the earth and gazing. 

This sect inculcates the ancient doctrine of metempsychosis, 
which is held by the Indians and is now much in vogue 
among a party of the 8hT‘ites. We pray God to assist and 
protect us. These verses by a NusairT^ are quoted : 

Marvel, 0 our mother, at the accidents of Time, that made ou)' 
sister dwell in a mouse. 

Drive these cats away from her and let her have the straw in 
the sack. 

Another Nusairi said : 

Blessed is God who relieves affliction, for He has shown us the 'p i^o. 
wonders of Time. 

Our neighbour Abu’ I-Sakan has been converted info the ass of 
Shaihan, the Shaikh of our city. 


^ Literalh, “a rain-iloud that most amply tultils its promise in respect of 
perdition." 

- Kor. x\v, 4ti. 

^ In the ^amnii'>iv’a uuartei of Baghdad. See (riiy Le Strange, Baghdad. 
pp. 199-201. 

^ See Rene Dussauds Htfitoire ti Rehgioh den 2so»a%rtA. It should W* 
remembered that Ma'arra lay ju'^t outside the Nusairi country, which is enclosed 
on the north and east bv the Orontes. Abu’I-‘Ala must have bad many 
opportunities of conversing* ^vith members ot this sect and ot informing himsel’t 
at first-hand about their curiou.'' beliefs and superstitions. Unfortunately he doe<^ 
not mention the Nusairis again, though he may allude to them in two auecdoten 
which contain a further redu^tio ad ah^-ardum of the theorv of metempavchoei** 
(pp. 164-5). 


J.H.a S 1902. 
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POETICAL EXAGGERATION. 


P. 161 


He has had to exchange walking in his clothes for walking with 
girth and leading-rope} 


Some people profess a belief, without conviction, as a means 
of acquiring worldly vanities, which are more deceiving than 
a foolish prostitute. In the West there was a person known 
as Ibn Hani,^ an excellent poet, who used to exaggerate so 
much in his panegyrics upon al-Mu‘izz Abu Tamim Ma‘add ^ 
that he said, addressing the umbrella-holder : 

0 thou icho turnest the parasol rcherever he promenades, terribly 
indeed under his stirrup thou art rubbing shoulders with 
GabrieL 

And concerning him, when he had stopped at a place called 
Rakkada,^ he said : 

The Messias alighted at Rakkdda, there alighted Adam and 
Noah. 

There alighted God, the Lord of glory, save whom everything 
is empty wind. 

A poet known as Ibnu’l-Kadi recited in the presence of Ibn 
Abl ‘Amir,^ the regent of Spain, a poem beginning : 

What thou wiliest, not what Fate icills ! Decide, for thou art 
the One, the Omnipotent} 

He continued in this blasphemous strain. Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
was disgusted with him, and gave orders that he should be 
flogged and banished. 


I I omit here the tale ot an Indian prince who burnt himself alive on losine 
his beauty through an attack of smallpox, as well as another Indian story very 
prettily told, illustrating the same custom. ^ 

^ Brockelmann, i, 91. 

^ The Fatimite Caliph (341-365 a. h.). 

^ In the province of Africa, not far from Kairawan. 

5 Regent on the accession of Hisjiam al-Mu’a\7ad-biUahi (366 a h 1 See 
Gayangos, mstonj of the Mohammedan Dynasties m Spain, ii 178 soo ' * 

^ Kor. xii, 39, etc. ^ 
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Though al - Hallaj is magnified by some disreputable ^ 

Sufis, his writings indicate that he was a miracle- monger, 
a man of dull wit and slow intelligence. 

As to Ibn Abi ‘Aun,^ he proceeded from one extravagance 
to another. Poor wretch ! he was beguiled hy Abu JaTar.^ 

He did not put his milk in a large skin. Sometimes you 
may find a man skilful in his trade, perfect in sagacity 
and in the use of arguments, but when he conies to religion 
he is found obstinate, so does he follow the old groove. 

Piety is implanted in human nature ; it is deemed a sure 
refuge. To the growing child that which falls from his 162 . 
elders' lips is a lesson and abides with him all his life. 
Monks in their cloisters and devotees in the mosques accept 
their creed, just as a story is handed down from him who 
tells it, without distinguishing between a true interpreter 
and a false. If one of these had found his kin among the 
Magians, he would have declared himself a Magian, or 
among the Sabians, he would have become nearly or quite 
like When Reason is made guide, it does a good 

turn to the thirsty traveller by quenching his thirst. But 
where is he who will patiently submit to the laws of Reason 
and polish his intelligence till it attains a perfect lustre ? 

Alas ! that quality belongs to none upon whom the sun 
rises or who lie rotting in their graves, unless there be 
one unique among his kind, marked by completeness of 
superiority. Many a time have we met a man who was 
versed in philosophy and followed some ancient tradition, 
and have found him sanctioning vile principles and ready 
to act like one whose moral sense is obscured.^ If a shameful 

^ appears to mean ^consideration,’ ‘repute.’ I do not find it in the 

dictionaries. 

~ Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Ann was pnt to death in 322 a.h. See Ibn 
^allikan’s article on Ibnu’l-Mukaffa‘. 

** Ibnu’l-Shalma gh ani, generally known as Ibn Abi’l-*A 2 a^. 

* I take » , but we may perhaps keei^j^A,xy^ and translate 

‘ bringing sound intelligence to naught.’ In this case li— j? 

(see Glossary to Tabari under 1 Ai). 
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deed is in his power, he will commit it, and if he recognizes 
that something is a duty, he will brush it aside, as though 
annulment [of obligations] were the sage's ideal ; for his 
tenets are the worst possible. And if he is entrusted with 
a pledge, he will prove dishonest ; and if he is questioned 
as a witness, he will lie; and if he prescribes for a sick 
person, he does not care whether his prescription doubles 
the invalid's sufferings or kills him outright. No ; his sole 
object is gain, yet he poses as a philosopher. And often 
one who foolishly scoffs at religious people is himself 
inwardly smitten with the most grievous malady. Truly, 
men are even as the Kor'an says : Each party rejoices in its 
own} Some devout individuals hold the Imamites guilty 
of an unpardonable sin, because they rub their faces in the 
dust when they approach [the Imam]. And congregations 
P. 163. are attended by impious rascals, seeming to seek the truth, 
whilst, God knows, the}" are innovators and impostors at 
heart. Who will be responsible to you for the use of 
cymbals in divine worship ? - How many a one, professing 
to stand aloof while he is face to face with his foe, asserts 
that the Lord will cast all created [for Hell], not to speak 
of their worldly goods, into fire without end ! Nevertheless, 
he continually saddles himself with monstrous crimes, which 
must land him in blazing ovens. He inveighs against 
immorality and lewdness, yet himself goes heavily laden 
with a damning cargo ; he curses those who believe in 
‘ compulsion,' yet leans upon the ' Compeller's ' servant ; ^ 
day and night are not too long for his own misdeeds, yet 
he thinks that the Shaikh of the Mu'tazilites is a person 
of foul character. He has made disputation a trap, and 
composes by means of it a poem of error. I have been 
told concerning an Imam of these reprobates (who was 
venerated and had disciples, though he was, one might say, 

‘ a paradise of folly ' that he used to sit with the drinkers, 

^ Kor. will, 55 ; \\x, 3i. 

2 Abu’l-'Ala is probiibiy ret’errmo- to th<^ Sufis. 

Le. Muhammad. 

Lit6ralh . an abodt; oonsistiu^ ot ii^noraiicc.' 
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and when the intoxicating, flowing beverage passed round 
and the cup came to him, he would drain it to the dregs and 
call those present to witness that he repented of his choice. 

If an Ash‘arite is examined, he will be found base coiii.^ 
cursed by the solid earth and by the heavens. He resembles 
a cruel shepherd, wandering at random through the dark 
moonless night, taking no heed for his flock against a sudden 
onset or that he should bring it to rich pastures.*^ And 
serve him right, if he leads it among wolves that will make 
themselves answerable for its annihilation ! He is one of 
those whose intelligence is at fault, just as if they were 
placed in the dark, unless they are saved by conformity with 
the early tenets of Isliim and by submission to the established 
duties of religion. And I pronounce an infidel whoever 
assorts that our Lord Grod has two corporeal bauds, without 
knowing when He clapped them in sport. ^ If such a one 
makes verses, he invests the Eternal ^ with his own idle 
fancies ; for he pins his faith to a delusion. And if he 
searches the mysterv and scrutinizes it, he proves utterly 
incapable of grasping its essence. 

The Shrites maintain that ‘AbduTlah b. Maimiin al- 
Kaddah,^ who belonged to Bahila,^ was among the honoured 

^ {Kdmil, 221 , 1 . 12 ). 

^ I.e. hfc ciinuot defenil his 'ita.tement except by ^hovviug that thr diviue and 
humau natuies are an:llo‘»‘^>u^. The pa^sag’e is corrupt, aud my restoration only 
sujr^ests a pe^^ihlo way <>t taking it. 

^ The text has i'' ^he lexica, 

but ft', (]). 109 ), unles'^ this is a vulgar use ot ^ iu its 

theological souse, li we point , we must read jX^\ loi 

render, ‘ II he marks la b<-ast tor sacrifice) ’ or " If he puts a 
a knite) ’ ; but it is ditticult to see what either ot these metaphors could meau. 

® Fthnst^ 186-187 and notes ad lor, 

* Concerning the low esteem iu which this tribe was held cf. Ihu J^ailikan^ 
Translation, ii, 518. 


'. 164 
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friends of Ja‘far b. Muhammad ^ (on whom be peace !), and 
that after relating many things on Ja^far’s authority he 
apostatized. But one of their Shaikhs informed me that 
they still cite him as an authority, saying, ‘Abdullah b. 
Maimun al-Kaddah related to us a most excellent tradition, 
i.e. before his apostasy. And these verses are quoted : 

Come, give me wine to drink, 0 ivise one, for I am not of opinion 
that I shall be raised to life, 

Seest thou not hoiv the ^zHtes are distracted and beguiled by 
Jafar from their religion ? 

I teas seduced by him for a while; then a secret revelation 
appeared to me. 

And they quote also : 

I went to Jafar for a time, but I found him treacherous and 
cajoling, 

Drawing the chief power to himself and pulling everyone to his 
oivn side. 

But if your pretensions had been truef your murdered ancestor 
would never have been dragged [in the diist^. 

May none of you gain experience by age, and may your lives be 
short, for your misfortunes are sufficient / 

The Huliills are next door to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. I had the following story from one of the leading 
astrologers in Harran, who stayed some time in our city. 
One day he went out with a party of pleasure. They passed 
an ox ploughing, and he said to his friends, “ I am sure 
that this is a man who was known in Harran by the name 
of ^alaf,'’ and began calling to him, “ 0 Khalaf ! '' The 
ox happened to low ; whereupon he said to his companions, 
“ Don’t you see, I told you the truth ? ” 

And it was related to me, concerning another believer 
in metempsychosis, that he said : ‘‘ I saw mv father in 


’ ^alirastani, 124 seq, 

2 Au ironical reference to Ja* far’s title, • al-Sftdik 
^ Husain. 
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a dream, and he said to me, ‘O my son, my spirit has P. 165. 
been transferred to a one-eyed camel in so-and-so’s troop, 
and I long for a water-melon.’ ” The narrator continued : 

I took a melon and made inquiries about this troop 
of camels, and I found among them a one-eyed camel. 

When I approached him with the melon, he took it like 
one who desires ardently.” You see, my dear sir, with 
what a want of discrimination these men are cursed, and 
how they apply to a special case that which does not admit 
of such a restriction. 


As to the Damigh,^ I think it turned the head of him p. 166. 
alone who composed it and claimed for it an impious 
succession. Among the Arabs there is a man known as 
Damighu’l - Shaitan ; ^ but this man [Ibnu’l - EawandT] is 
like dried-up gossamer. The scandalous fact that it is 
famous for its oaths ^ indicates a weakness of mind on 
the part of its author : does anyone listen to a screecher ? 
Mdgk^ is derived from the phrase maghatVl-hirra, ‘ the cat 
miaued,’ ^ 

He flung in my face a thing of which /, and my father too, am 
clear ; and he flung from inside the ivellP 

^ Houtsma, Zti)^ Kitdhu'UFihrist^ Vienna Oriental Journal, 224, where it i^ 
described as : 

It was written to prove by its superiority of style that the Kor’au is no such 
miracle as Muhammadans generally consider it to be. 

^ I.e. harebrained, crazy. The form of the sentence seems to imply that 
a particular individual is referred to, but the author can hardly mean this. 

If, however, the statement refers to a tjrpical individual one would expect 

^ It is doubtful whether the MS. reads 45 !^^ 
see Wright’s Grammar, ii, 155 C. 

* and are both used in this sense, but not » which is u&ed of 

a chicken. 

° I.e. he hurt no one but himself. See Freytag, Arahum Froverha, i, 556. 
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ibj^u’l-rawanbi. 


May his stone recoil on himself and his woe in the next 
world long endure I Evil is that which is referred to 
Rawand ! For who can disparage ^ Dabavaiid ? ^ He only 
rent his own garment and exposed his empty paunch to 
view. Heretic and churchman, conformist and nonconformist, 
are agreed that the Book brought by Muhammad (on whom 
be God’s blessing and peace !) is a book that overcame and 
disabled and caused his enemies to shiver when confronted 
with it. It was not formed upon any model, and it excelled 
the most marvellous works of imagination.^ It was neither 
in poetical measure nor in the commonplace doggerel of 
the camel- driver. (The mdkit is he who runs from town 
to town.) I am told that a similar claim is made on behalf 
of a woman at Kufa. 

I have heard it related that some partisans of Ibnu’l- 
Rawandi declare him to have been the abode of deity 
and to have been divinely inspired with knowledge. And 
they falsely attribute to him many superhuman qualities, 
which the Creator and all reasonable men attest to be silly 
inventions. But, for all this,^ he is an infidel and not 
reckoned among the noble, the pious. The following lines 
by him are quoted (no God-fearing instructor is he !) : 

P. 167 - Thou dicht apportion the mean^ of livelihood to Thu creatures 
like a drunkard who shows himself churlish. 


1 Or perhaps rather, “ Who can kindle a fire in Dabavand i r attain to so 
L:reat a height. Ct. Arnhum Froverbia^ ii» 518. 

2 The well-known mountain near Teheran. 

3 The above passage toms a strange comment on the tact that Abu’i-‘Aia 
took up the challenge ot the Kor’an, and wrote a rival work, which he thouo-ht 
only required ‘ to be poli>hed by the tongues of four centuries ot readers ’ to 
he equal to the sacred volume (]Margoliouth, lutioductiou, p, 36/. It is 
almost impossible to believe that this censure of Ibuu’l-Kawandi w’as penned by 
one who had already committed the same impiety ; unless it is to he regarded as 
a singularly inept and ungraceful palinode: for why should ‘Abu’I-vUa sit in 
the chair of Satan rebuking sin ? If the work in question was later than the 
iihufrah (which seems unlikely), he must have known that he alieadv stood 
condemned by his owm words. But such a violent revolution ot opinion in a man 
of three -score, though far less damaging to his character, is al^jo less credible 
than the alternative hypothesis that be used Ibuu’l-Bawandi as a scapegoat to 
di\ ert popular indignation from himself. Either view is beset with difficulties, 
and one would like to end the matter by declaring that Abu'l-‘Ala must be the 
victim ol a calumny. The evidence, lioweier, is strongly against this solution. 
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Had a man made mch a divklon^ we should have isaid to hiniy 
‘‘ Yon have sichullech Let thh teach j/on a lesson 

If the«e two couplets stood erect, they would be taller in sin 
than the Egyptian pyramids in size.^ If the man of keen 
intelligence died of grief, he would not be blamed. For 
where can the sage find a refuge from ordained misery ? 
Is not - every deceit the signal for a whole volley of 
infidelities ? {rnasddi' means ‘arrows’). And when madness 
seizes any outrageous pretender, does he not always meet 
with fools to lead astray ? (‘^?ra = ^atafa). 

There once appeared in the village known as Nairab, near 
f^armin,^ a man called Abu Jauf, who did not hide his folly 

with a Jdianf. (The khan f is a little leathern izdr, of which 

the lower edges are split, worn by young girls.) He 
claimed to be a prophet and made ludicrous revelations, 
and displayed therein the obstinacy of a quarrelsome 
woman. He had some cotton in his house. “ Hy cotton,” 
said he, will not burn ” ; and he bade his daughter 

^PP^y ^ lighted wick to it. It caught fire, and the 

women ran out of doors, while the neighbours gathered 
to try if they could extinguish the flames. I was told by 
eye-witnesses that he used to laugh immoderately, without 
any cause and though nothing surprising had happened. 
On being asked why he laughed, he answ^ered to this effect, 
that men rejoice in a brief separation [from the celestial 
world] : how, then, as regards union with the grace of God ? 
He was evident!}^ mad ; his imbecility is not concealed. 
And he found disciples in the foolish, and denied the 
revelation of the prophets until be was put to death in 
Halab (God be her guard!). This took place after the 


^ Similar veiset, of liis are cited bv Hcmtsma, Zuni p. 233. 

* j 

^ , The following may aocoimt for the omission ot the negative, 

tf. Glossary to Tabari under , 
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execution of the patrician,^ called Dukas/ in the town of 
Afamiya. The inciter thereto was Jaish b. Muhammad b, 
Samsama. Eeports that came in led him to communicate 
p. 168. with the Sultan of Halab, saying, “ Kill him, or I will 
have him killed by an emissary.” The Sultan was holding 
him cheap on account of his contemptible character, but 
a single ewe may bring forth a large flock. ( Wakirz^-katlhCl- 
ghanam). 

Some ^^Fites relate that Salman al - FarisI, along with 
a few more, came seeking ‘All b. Abi Talib (on whom be 
peace !), but did not find him at home. Meanwhile there 
was a flash of lightning followed by a thunderclap, and 
lo ! ‘Ali had descended on the roof of the house witli 
a bloodstained sword in his hand. ‘‘Two angels,” said he, 
“ had a quarrel. I mounted to heaven to act as mediator.” 
Those who tell this story believe that Hasan and Husain 
are not his sous. May grievous torment encompass them ! 


P. 174. And when a man is superstitious he is always in trouble.^ 
If he sees a swallow, he thinks it a poison ; or a dove, he 
fears death, as the Ta’ite^ says: 

Then are (hamilm), but (f f/oN pronounce with " kasra,' 

ftrnning an fiutjina/ fro)n theirh, theij arr death (himam). 

And if a snub-nosed woman crosses his path, he does not 
feel secure against evil. “ I dread,” says he, “ a comrade 
who will leave me in the lurch and an event that will cover 
me with disgrace.” And if it is a wild cow, his heart 
shrinks for fear of the sons of the jinn. And if he sees 
her approaching on his left hand, he will strike one of his 


‘ I.t‘. the Grvvk 
• ~ Ct. 

- rt. the PtT‘<ian ^ ^ 

^ Ahu Limnumi, author <.t tht* 
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ribs in apprehension, exclaiming : ‘‘ There have been men 
amply endowed with intelligence, possessors of camels and 
horses, who used to augur ill from that which approaches 
on the left, and to fear that it involved the loss of the lucky 
arrow.’" And if, by fate’s decree, she comes on his right 
hand, he will behold in her the spear-thrust that inflicts 
a mortal wound, saying: “Were not the owners of steeds 
and she-camels wont to dread mischief from that which 
comes on the right ? ” And if he meets a man called 
Akhnas, it is just as though he met a stalking lion. 

“ What security,” he says, “ have I that he is not like 
Akhnas ^ of the Banu Zuhra who fled with his confederates, 
though he had nothing to complain of,^ when the slaughtered 
men were thrown into the well ? ” ^ And if one crazy 
about such matters comes face to face with a dust-coloured 
antelope, he expects to be rolled in the dust [of abasement] ; 
and if he espies a gazelle streaked with grey, he is sure 
that blood will be shed ; and if a horse strikes him on P- 175, 
the forehead with its long tail, it seems to him like a proud- 
stepping lion — “How near I am,” says he, “to suffering 
a humiliation that will render rebuke unnecessary ! ” And 
if he sees an ostrich in the desert, when he is with the 
travellers on camel-back, instead of taking it as a blessing,^ 
he regards it as being responsible for his perdition — “It 
is wicked and vile,” he cries ; “its first syllable is na^d, 
which is derived from na^vjy (announcement of death).” 

And if a male ostrich appears in the waste, ^ that is grievous 
torment. “ Would that I knew,” he exclaims, “ who it is 
that will wrong me ! Will he seize my property or deal 


^ He persuaded tlie Bauu Zuhra to desert from the Kuraidi on the march to 
Badr and return home. (Ihn Hisham, 438.) 

* Or perhaps := ‘while ho had the opportunity.* Cl. the usaue 

of copxa in Latin. 

® Gt. the verses on p. 141. 

* I.e. by connecting it ^vith . 

® See Lane under , It is not necessary to read - ^ 
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me a wound?” And if he looks at a sparrow, he says: 
'‘Copious blasts of calamity, for it is well off all its days, 
yet it cannot escape death.” The same tendency induced 
Ibnu^l-Ruml to derive ja\far from jaiih (destruction) and 
iirar (flight), whereas, if he had been rightly guided, he 
would have connected it with aUnahriCl-jawar (the deep 
river), because )a\far is a stream abounding in water. 


And me thinks I see you, when the scattered parties of 
p. 107 pilgrims raise their voices to cry Labbaik ! ” musing on 
the ialhnjm of the Arabs, ^ There are three sorts: (1) with 
rhyme but without metre, (2) metrical, each verse consisting 
of two feet, (3) metrical, each verse consisting of three feet,^ 
An example of the first sort is, Labbaik ^ 0 oar Lord^ 
lahba i k ! A U good is i n Th ine hands, ^ ’ 

The second sort has two varieties : (a) rajnz^ (b) nuiusarih. 
The following is an example of rajaz: ^ 

Labbaik! Thim^ in the prai^^e and the kingdom. Thou hast 
no companion, save a companion that belongs to Thee. 
Thou art his lord and the lord of ivliat the father of girls at 
Fadak possesses,^ 

This is a talbiga of the Ignorance. In those days there were 
idols at Fadak. 

* Thf" toHowin? ^uth wlnt-h I roiicludf' the present article, is of «Teat 

interest. VaAubi leJ. lloutsiiui), i, ll9(j se(i., j^ives a iiuinbor ot talhuj/fs, but 
none oi these, with two partial and trillinir oxeeptious, will be found here. 

2 The tir>t kind ot rajuz Cf>ntains six t'eot : when tour are dropped, the verse is 
tailed uianhHk : when tiiree are dropped, >H{ii,}itar. 

’ This Pilhnja, except the last line, occur> in ^lahia^triiii, 434 ; Wright’s 
Ilf-ading-hook. Ibl. Ya‘kubi, i, 290, eitiN ^ 

U, uXl! <_4i! 

a." the tnlhnja of Kuiai-'l!. 

’ I..‘. lord of the teniale children buried alive a'? a fta^nlirt p) tin- idols, 
Fadak is a place in the Hijdz. jt seems to refer not to the father of 

file victims, but to the god, who mayepuallv \\ell be called their luth« r ai cordino' 
to Arabic idioui. 
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Another example [of raja%"\ is : 

Labhaik^ O giver of plenf if ! Lnhbaik from the Bank Namir ! 

We come to Thee in the year of dearth, hoping for an abundant 
rainfall that nill make the dry n'atercourse a rushing 
torrent. 

{b) Munsarih. Of these there are two kinds : (a) the two 

final letters are quiescent, e.g, : 

Labhaik, Lord of Hamdan I Whether distant [ from Thy 
shrine^ or near. 

We come to Thee with mift she-cameh, easy to manage. We 
come seeking Thy bounty, 

Traversing the valleys towards Thee, -hoping for the grace c,f 
forgiveness. 

(^) Two quiescent letters are not combined, e.g. : ^ 

Labbaik from Bajila, the honoured, the powerful {a fair tnhe 
is she ! 

That brings to Thee an intercessory offering in hope that Thou 
wilt make her prevail ! 

And in some cases diti'erenl rhymes are used : e.g., in the 

talbiya of Bakr b. Wii’il they relate as follows : P- 

Labbaik in very truth, in devotion and abasement ! We come 
to Thee for counsel, ive come not for gain. 

The third sort has two varieties: (r^) rajaz, according to the 

opinion of Khalil ; e.g., in the talbiya of Bakr it is related : 

Labbaik ! Were not Bakr Thy defender, men would give Thee 
partners and would deny Thee.' Bands pilgrims^ 
from our tribe come to Thee always. 


^ Yjrkuhi, i. 227, vitv- * 


J: 





Thee a partuei with other Eviunple- ol yiS 

in pruijfc. 


Ilia} l)t' ‘ make 

with the accusative ocu’ur. 
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(b) 8an% of which there are two kinds : (a) two quiescent 
letters meet ; e.g., they relate in the ialhiya of Hamdan : 

Lahhaik / ’’ [ice cry~\ along with every troop of clansmen that 
keep Thy. commandment, Mamdan of kingly race 
invoke Thee, 

They have left their idols and turned again to Thee. Hearken, 
then, to a prayer touching the whole community, 

Lahhuk means ‘ kept thy commandment ’ ; ^ those who read 
lahbauk commit an objectionable fault in rhyme. (y9) Of 
that variety of the third sort in which two quiescent letters 
are not combined the following is an example: 

Lahhaik froyn Sa^d and her sons, and from the women whom 
they leave behind I Sa^d goes towards the divine mercy 
to gather it. 

The Arabs hold that metrical talhiyas must always be in 
raja%?‘ None is in regular verse. There may, however, 
have been such talhiyas, although tradition has not 
preserved them. 

^ I.e. 

V ♦ 

- I.e., whether the metre is rajaz, uiiinsarih, or sarV no verse must be 
without a rh}Tne, whereas in regular poetrj^ only the second verse of each 
couplet is rh}Tned. 
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Art. XIY . — On the Authority (Pramanya) of the Buddhist 
Agamas} By Louts de la Vallee Poussin, M.R.A.S. 

The well-known History of Buddhism by Taranatha — not 
to mention here the book of I-tsing — is filled with tales 
of the controversies between Buddhists and ‘ orthodox ’ 
teachers of the Mimamsa, Xyaya, or Vedanta schools. 

The Tibetan chronicler affirms, to say the truth, that the 
noble (arya) Acaryas were armed with all the weapons 
magical art could afford ; their adversaries used the same 
weapons, and it was by the striking effects of miracles 
that the Rajas were made generous or favourable, or were 
oonverted. Those tales are confirmed by legends of which 
the Sankaras and TJdayanas are the heroes.^ I do not 


* A lecture given at the meeting ol the R.A. Society, 11th June, 1901. 

2 See, for instance, the Samksepasamkaravijaya (Cat. Aufreeht, Oxford, 
fol. 264^), where is narrated, with variants, the legend elsewhere attributed to 
Udayana : “ . . . . yah patitva gireh srhgad avyayah, tanmatarii dhruvam 

• • . . yadi vedah pramanam syur, bhuyat ka cin na me ksatih.’* The 

Buddhists do not accept this ordeal : “ saugatas tv abruvann : idarii na pramanam 
matanirnaye, manimantrausadhair evaiii deharaksa bhaved iti.” The king does 
not yield to this (rather conclusive) argument, but he manages a new experience, 
asking : “ What is hidden in this basket ? ” The Buddhists do, of course, know 
that there is a serpent. But a divine voice is heard : “ This serpent is not 
a serpent, but Visnu.” Therefore the king gives orders for the slaughter of the 
heretics (vadhaya srutividnsam). 

The story of the serpent in the basket is well known from Taranatha. 

The legend of Udayana — Brahmin and Buddhist falling from the top of 
a mountain — is interesting from its conclusion. The Naiyayika conqueror, being 
a murderer — for the benefit of the creed — is not approved of hy the priests of 
Jagannath, and he does not conceal his anger. “ The following couplet, which 
has not been traced beyond oral tradition, ^at once illustrates the irreverence of 
the Hindu mind and shows that the Nyiiya is prized as the stronghold of theism. 
The verses are reported — falsely, it is hoped — to have been uttered by Udavana 
Acarya : aisvaryamadamatto ’si, mam avajfiaya vartase : upasthitesu hauddliesu 
madadhmu tava sthitih .... hut let the Baiiddhas show themselves, and 
upon me will depend thy very existence.” (N. Nilakantha Gore : A rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems,” p. 6, note. Mr. C. H. Tawney 
has given me this curious reference. See also Barth, Bulletin, 1899-1900, 

32, n. 4: J.B.T.S., iv, 1, p. 21.) 
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believe them to be only u fiction, but they must be looked 
upon as of little historical importance. The war is really 
elsewhere ; it is between the philosophical systems (darsana), 
not between the magicians (mantra-vid). 

The doctrinal debate is essentially a philosophical one r 
the mafjisfer dixit argumentation cannot be used, and it 
appears that Dignaga^s adversaries have been obliged to 
submit to liis controversial axiom, that is to say, ‘‘a doctor 
cannot be beaten, except by such way of reasoning as is 
in accordance with his own point of view/" ^ 

We do not fully trust the legends on the Indian 
St. Barthelemies, ruled over by Saiikara and his fellow- 
workers ; but we know that the prize of the fight was an 
important one. The defeated doctor had to accept his 
winner for a guru f master).- The conversion or apo8tas^ , 
it must be added, was not very hard. Brahmins and 
Buddhists, those fren-s *>nnrmix, are the products of parallel 
intellectual evoIution^: they had many points of agreement ; 
and the Dubious Truth's kingdom, that the sphere of 
the ■^fuhrrti'ifdt/a ( vyavahara ), is large enough to allow easy 
metaphysical conces>i^m^. 

However, the importance of those logical and oratorical 
contesU is beyond any doubt. Ihe prosperity of Buddhism 

in India seems to have varied with its fioctors’ fortune 

luxuriant with its hundreds of scholar-monks in the large 
universities of the catholic Saiugha, when the Dignatras, 
Candrakirtis, CanJragomins, were giving t'ue Good Law 
a higl I dc ret ol aiii horit y ; falling almost into decay under 
their a me mu* successors, mean magicians, and of a poor 
dialectical training. Theretore, one must insist on the 
special interest those disputes would oiler to the Indianist 
were it possible to know them with some details. The two 
schools, then in the full strength of their maturity, were 

' The hiw .ontrover-yaconlui;: i . Diiruaga. Mt- rtu, toL 9^, 

ed. ralnitt'i, p. 9 mit. : p. .l. p .}7i> . Sada-iro bu^iura^ 

“ Hindu Lncrio a.^ ui Chin.* ,in.i .lupan.** p. ;;4 Vu -d ivnii>vlvania’ 

Series No. 4 . ' ’ 

* Ut th^ hi'-t*»rv oi Sabhika, d .s 
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fighting each other ; philosophical questions of capital 
consequence were being discussed. The Buddhists, so to 
speak, champions of the ‘^free examination^' {Uhre examen), 
are distinguished from the other sects by the indelible 
character of a definite creed, and by the somewhat 
revolutionary appearance of some of their essential dogmas. 
But, up to the present time, we have had nothing to base our 
conclusions upon except hypotheses. Taranatha, like many 
a chronicler, prefers the marvellous stories to the doctrinal 
expositions. On the Buddhist darsanas we knew almost 
nothing but what Colebrooke, the first and no doubt the 
greatest of Indianists, taught us some sixty years ago. The 
Sarvadarsana and the famous commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras were the only authorities to draw from. On the 
Buddhist side the Sanskrit documents are very few; they 
were left a long time untouched or unknown. The courageous 
explorations of Schiefner, Wassilieflf, and others, interesting 
as they are, throw little light on the momentous matter. 

But things are going now another way. Not to speak of 
several collections, the Bibliotheca Indica, the Vizianagaram 
S.S., the Chawkhamba S.S., give us in a handy form the 
works of the high masters and the commentaries of their 
pupils — honest, eloquent, and learned men — the Srldharas, 
Parthasarathimisras, Vacaspatimisras. 

We find in the Bhdmati the whole of a quotation from 
the Salistambasutra ; in the Nydyavdrttika we find a precise 
reference to some old canonical definition of the pudgalavada.^ 
Sankara mentions the famous text, ‘‘What does the Earth 
rest upon ? . . . . What does the Wind?”® In a chapter 
of the Nydyamtndkara are twenty quotations ascribed to the 
^ Bhiksu,’ fourteen of which, at least, are to be read in the 
fifth chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya by Dignaga. The 
Tdtparyaflkd and the Madhava's well-known compilation 
show their high value by numerous passages extracted from 

^ Bouddhisrae, Notes et Bibl., p. 43. n. 1 (from the Mu-con): J.R.A.S., 
1901^ p. 308. 

* Sankara, 2. 2, 24; Abhidhar)fiakQ$at\, 13^ (Burn., Introd., 449) ; Madhyn- 
ninkavrtti, ad vii, 25. Of. Adouyn By. 11, 6, 4. 

J.R.A.s. 1902. 


24 
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Pramanaviniscaya of Dharmakirti. And lastly, Dkarmottara 
and his Nyayabindu were both known to Yacaspatimisra.^ 

How could we doubt it ? Those books are circumstantial 
books, books of polemic. So says Yacaspatimisra : Yatsya- 
yana has written a commentary on the Nyayasutras ; but 
that commentary (bhasya) has been discussed by Digniiga ; 
and it was to answer that powerful antagonist that Uddyo- 
takara made his new commentary on the same Sutras 
(varttikas).^' 

Not less rich, indeed, in precious references is the Jaina 
literature, as the learned pandit K. B. Pathak has con- 
scientiously established. 

It seems unquestionable, if we trust Taranatha — and 
a short examination of Tandjur confirms the Tibetan 
chronicler — that Dignaga and Dharmakirti were fortunate 
enough to endow their co-religionists with a complete new 
set of philosophical principles. Thanks to those doctors, 
the canonical dogmas of “universal momentariness” and 
of “ no existence of a soul ” (ksanikatva, nairatmya) were 
provided with a logic, with a psychology, with a theory 
of the understanding. Since Brahmins and Buddhists start 
from directly opposite tenets, no wonder is it to find them in 
manifest conflict concerning the definition of perception 
the essence of individual and universal, the normal use of 
reasoning, the final emancipation. But not to speak of the 
historical meaning of those strong though subtle conceptions, 
we shall find abundant food for our curiosity in the varied 
turns of a war in which every blow is warded oflf, in which 
each party, if uncertain to win, is, at least, sure not to be 
irremediably conquered. 


The above prolegomena seem necessary, firstly, to show 
with a full light how much needed are the researches to 
which we venture to call attention (those researches, it must 


' Seethetransl. of the Museon, 1901. 2 afo.t. 3S0- s/ I * 

397 : yyai/nb. t. 16. 4. Professor Harapra<ad S'astri, in his' iast'renorWls'qL’ 
1901). has given a short but interesting notice of two little treatises bv EatnaUrfi 
Apohasiddhi, Kmnahhanga^iddhx. Oy Eatnakirti, 
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be admitted, will not get their full value before the Tibetan 
translations of Sastras and Vrttis have been duly studied) ; 
secondly, to make any mistake impossible : for the question 
I shall endeavour to develop is certainly not to be neglected, 
but it is only one of the many doctrinal topics the Acaryas 
of both parties have explained. 

The question bears on the authority of the Vedas and 
of the Buddhist Agamas, or, to use the technical word, on 
the ‘authority of the Verbum/ the Sabdapramanya. 

The problem is a difficult one, for it implies the investi- 
gating of a more general question, namely, the question of the 
pramanya, or the validity of the means of proof ^ — the very 
nucleus of Kant’s or of Descartes’ philosophical systems. 
We shall not investigate here this last question, which would 
carry us too far. 

As far as the Sabda is concerned. Sir John Muir, in the 
third volume of his “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” has given 
a complete survey of all the texts published up to 1873 ^ ; 
Professor Cowell just touches it, but throws a great deal 
of light upon it in his translation of the Jaimini-darsana ^ ; 
Dr. G. Thibaut, in the introduction of his Arthasamgraha, 
led us to hope he would some day examine the opinion of 
the Mlmaiiisakas on the matter ; Mahadev Eajaram Bodas 
treats it in a few words in his ample commentary on the 
Tarkasamgraha.'^ 

I can only point out the final result of a long scholastic 
elaboration. There are two orthodox systems, not to dwell 
on the minute divergences, that of the Vedantists and 
Mimamsists on one side, that of the l^^aiyayikas on the other.^ 


^ See SanJcaradigvijciya, Aiiand. S.S., Comm, ad viii, 81. Saukara was 
paying a idsit to the Mimariisaka Mandana; as he asks some washing-women 
the way to the asrama, they give the following answer: “Where you shall 
hear the birds singing : svatah pramanam, paratah pramanam . . . , there 

is the house.” 

On the philosophical problem, ^Idvaitabrahmasiddhif p. 185, is interesting. 

^ Sanskrit Texts, second edition, 1873. 

^ Sarvadarsanasafngraha, transl. 1882. The so-called “second edition” 
0894) is only a reprint. 

* Bombay S.S, Iv. 

On the Siiihkhvas, Gaihe, Suihkhyu, 115; Deussen, A edanta, 94. 
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The latter, champions of theism, establish by reasoning 
the existence of God (Is vara), maker and ruler, good, and 
by his own goodness obliged to reveal to the creatures the 
way of salvation. That God, “who never can mislead or 
be misled,'' has revealed the truth.^ And where is that 
revelation to be found if not in the Veda, mould and pattern 
of the sacrifices, of the castes, of the social and cenobitic life? 

For the former (Mimamsists and Vedantists) the Vedas 
are eternal; they have no personal author (apauruseyatva). 

The Sabda, that is, the Verbum or Veda, is a means of 
proof quite difierent from that our senses, or reason, can 
furnish us. Its object — be it either the Brahman, the 
endless and boundless substance, as the Vedantists believe, 
be it the Dharma, or the sacrificial law, as the Mimamsists 
contend— is above any common or worldly pramana. 

The Vedantists call the smrti, or tradition, inference 
(anumana), and for them the word perception (pratyaksa) 
has the same meaning as sruti (revelation),^ which has a self- 
authority, this authority being recognized by an internal 
intuition. 

The Vedas are eternal and the origin of knowledge. 

Against the opinion of all the Veda- followers (vedavid), 
Mimamsists or Naiyayikas, the Buddhists maintain that 
the sabda or aptopadesa (the word of a truthful witness) 

1 Vacusputimisra, Sifoya vCutika tatpatyafika^ p. oUO: ‘■It&hali be established, 

in the fourth book of the sutras, that from the exi'^tenee of created things (karya), 
viz. the body and the world, can be logically demonstrated the existence of 
a creator of these creatures, able to create them, knowing the essence of every- 
thing, unpolluted by the impression of the matured pa-sional action, and endowed 
with” a supreme pity. But, when this compassionate Being sees that the creatures 
are ignorant of the method to realize tlieir own weliare and to avoid bad destinv, 
that^they are consumed by the fire of numerous feutfering>^, he must be grieved 
by the sufferings of the creatures. Being so grieved, knowing the way ot 
salvation, is it possible that he did not teach this way, or that he did teach 
this wav erroneously *r Therefore, this compassionate Being, after bavino- 
created the earth and the foui* classes of human hemg*^, did certainly teach 
them the way to attain happiiie«< and to avoid the reverse : he cannot stay 
without teaching it (na by anupylisya ^thatuni arhati). And the teaching of 
this father-like compassionate Being is accessible to the Devas, to the Rsi>, to 
the men ; it must be accepted by the four classes ” 

2 Dens«eu. p. 96 : Das Offenharte ist ihm (Sankara) da,'* Offenbare.” 

Cf. Sahkaia, I, I, 2 (An. S.S., p. 34); BhOut. Ohjtction oi the Miniumsakas 
1, 1, 3. 
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cannot be distinguished from the vulgar pramanas. Udayana 
and Vacaspatimisra bring forth Dignaga’s dilemma : — 

“ Where is the aptopadesa’s strength to be found ? In 
the witness’s undoubting trustfulness, or in the specific truth 
of his learning ? In the fi.rst instance, it is a case of 
inference.^ (Witness is to be relied upon, for he knows 
the facts and he does not lie.) In the second, the evidence 
comes from an actual perception. (The truth of the teaching 
is made obvious by its accordance with the facts.) ” ^ 

Let us see, however, if the dissidence is as deep as it 
seems to be. On the one hand — the Brahmins do not deny it 
— the eternity of the Vedas or the existence of God, the Yeda- 
inspirer, has to be established by proofs.^ On the other 
hand, the Buddhists consider their own sutras as eternal, 
and one of the most commonly used names for Buddha is 
the Omniscient. Both make an equal use of Faith resting 
on Reason,” and the polemic, apart from the logical dispute, 
grows up unchecked on the solid ground of fact. 

‘‘The Buddhists/’ says Kumarila, “ give the Veda a human 
origin ; on account of the principle of the universal 
momentariness they deny its eternity ; but, strange to say, 
they claim eternity for their own books (agamas) ! ” such 

^ Aptavakyavisamvaclasamauyad anumanata = Frainanasamiiccaya^ ii, 5, 
fol. 5a, 4 (Tandjur, Mdo, xcv) : 

}id-e‘hes tlisig ni nii-bslii-ba 
spyi - las r j es -su-dpag-pa - fiid . 

^’t. iii, 2 (fol. 7*^, 2) ; Tdtp, 138. 2; Vdrttika, 61. 13; Xydyaa. i, 1, 17- 
“ “As it has not a specific (»biect, tlie sabda is not a specific pramana. Things 
are perceptible or imperceptible: the first ones can be known by perception 
(pratyaksa), the second ones by means of tlie linga . . . Xydyas. ii, 1, 46 ; 

Vnrt. 260 ; Tdtp, 286. 3. See Slokavdrf,^ pp. ol~o3, the characteristics of the 
sabda. 

^ Sankara, of course, e'-tabli^hes by purely rational arguments the principles 
of his sy.stem ; but, as well .-aid by Auaudagiii, “If it is possible to show by 
logical process that there is a cause of the world, we are altogether unable to 
ascertain by common pramanas the nature of this cause, the unity and the 
other characteristics of Brahman.” Sankara says: “The true nature of the 
cause of the world, on which final emancipation depends, cannot, on account of 
its excessive abstruseness, even be thought of without the help of the holy texts ; 
for it cannot become the object ot perception . . . , and as it is devoid 

of characteristic signs, it does not lend itself to inference . . . (Thibaut, 
i, p. 316.) Sankara, 2, 1, 11; see 1, 1, 4 (p. 47. 2); Bhdm, 294. 11 ; and 
V 9dFintakalpatar%i. 
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assertion of Kumarila being supported by quotations from 
old Agamas. “Through hatred of the Yedas, admitting the 
eternity to be a proof of veracity, jealous of any superiority 
in the Veda, they insist on the eternity of their agamas ; at 
the same time, to exalt their master, they glorify him for 
having discovered the doctrine of the aJiimsd (respect for 
living beings)/^ ^ “ The Buddhist Agamas, they say, are 

eternal ! But in what language are those books written ? 
In Prakrit, a barbarous dialect ; worse, if possible, than the 
Apabhramsa ! ^ and Kumarila does triumph ; for the 

^ Tantravartika^ 169. 11 ; 

yatha mimamsakatrast^i sakyavaisesikadayah 
nitya evagamo ’smakam ity ahuh sunyacetanam, 
pradvesad, yedapurvatTain anicchantah kathaifi cana, 
taainatre ’pi ca bhuyistkam icchantah satyavaditam .... 
ahimsady atatpurvam itv ahus tarkamaninah. 

170 . 2 : 

ahull svagaraanityatvam paravakyanukarinah .... 
tatra sakyaih prasiddhapi saryaksanikavadita 
tyajyate, yedasiddhantaj jalpadbhir nityam agamam. 
dhaimas tenopadisto 'yam ‘‘auityaih saryasahiskrtam, 
ksanikah sarvasamskara asthiranam kutah kriya, 
buddhibodhyam travad anyat samskrtarii ksauikarii ca tat.” 

171.2: 

sabdadisu yiuasyatsu vyayaharab kva yartatam ? 

“ sthitaisa dharmatety ” etad artbasunyam ato yacah. 
esety api na nirdestum gakya ksanayina&ini, 
kirn uta stbitaya sakam esety a'^yaikayakyata. 

tenanitya^abdayadiuam agamauityatvanupapatteb .... 

163. 2: 

sakyaduyo ’pi by evam yadanty eva : “ yatbotpadad ya tathagatanam anut- 
padad ya stbitaiyeyam dbanuanityateti.” 

The line : Ksanikdb saryasamskira . . . . i^ quoted, Bodhiearijdvat. t, 

251, 27. Ct. Bhilmntlj 361. 3, and ^ yd if fihindH pur vapaksa, a yery interestiu"" 
little tract by Kamalasila, Tandjur, 3Ido, cxi, tol. 118^\ The following one is 
to be found, Sankara, 540, Comm. SloJcavdrt. p. 735. The three ‘asuriiskrta’ 
are well known. 

See for the quotation 163. 2 the SurvadarL s., p. 21, 1. 8, and notes to the 
translation (Museon, 1901-2). 

xVs concerns the abimsa, see AtiHotativoviveka (ed. 1873), p. 121 in fine 
There are some curious obseryations on the matter in Rhys Davids’ “Dialoo-ues ’’ 
p. 165. ’ 

- Mhndmmtantravdrt, {Ben. S.S.), p. 171. 9: 

Asadhusabdabhu}isthah sakyajainaganiadavah 
asannibandhanatvac ca sastratvam na praliyate. 

Magadbadaksinatyatadapabbramsaprayasadbusabdanibandhand hi te I mama vihi 

bhikkhave kammavacca isi save | tatha ukkhitte lodammi ukkheve atthi karanaih 
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Prakrits were, at kis time, considered as recent degenerations 
of the Sanskrit. 

That philological argument is capital ; but Kumarila goes 
on, for it is of interest to overthrow Buddhism in the 
very core of the Grood Law, in the dogmatic conception of 
the Teacher. ‘‘This word of Buddha,^^ so he says, “is well 
known : ‘ May all sins done in the world during this iron 
age fall down upon my head ; but may the world be 
saved In that saying we find the whole of the Great 
Yehicle’s glory. But Kumarila shows how absurd is that 


5 padane natthi karanam ] atthy ubbliave karanam ime sakkada dhamma saiiibha- 
vanti sakarana, akarana yinasanti aniipyattikaranam ity eyam adayah. 

Tatas casatyasabdesu kutas tesv arthasatyata 
drstapabhrastarupesu kathaiii va syad anadita. 

173. 19: Sakyadigrantbesu punar yad api kiih cit sadhusabdabhiprayena- 
10 \inastabuddbya prayuktam, tatrapi prajnaptiyijnaptipasyatatistbatadiprayapra- 
yogat kim cid eva\dplutam labhyate, 

Kim uta yani prasiddhapabbrustadesabhusabbyo ’pi apabbrastatarani bbikkhave 
ity eyamadini, dyitiyabahuvacanastbaiie by ekarantam prakrtarfi padam drstani, 
na pratbamabahuyacane sarabodbane ’pi ; sariiikrtasabdasthane ca kakaradyaya- 
1'*) saniyogo, ’nusvaralopali, narnakarapattimatram eya prakrtapabbraibsesu drstani 
na ukarapattir api | so ’yam samskrta dbanna ity asya sarvakalam syayam eva 
pratisiddbo ’pi yinasab krta iti asadbusabdanibandbanatvad ityantena betuna 
vedatvakrtakasastrantarasankaiiiyrttih .... 

I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Tbomas for tbe readings of tbe India Office MS., 
to Mr. A. C. Woolner for tbe readings of tbe Oxford MS. 

Lines, Oxford bas mama. Line 4, Oxford, kammavacasi, ukbittai, ukbeve; 
printed text, lodasmi ; F. W. Tbomas, no doubt rightly, nkkbeve, sic for 
ubbbave via ubjave. Line 5, I.O., padune ( = patane, du might be ddu), acchi 
uttave ( = ubbbave); Oxford, ajjbadbbave (jjna can be tthyu) ; printed text, 
anubbaye, samkada ; Oxford, sakkada ; I.O., sakyada. Line 6, Oxford, anu- 
pattikaranad ; I.O. agrees with printed text ; F. W. Thomas’s suggestion 
unuprapti° and tbe reading °karanad might be right ; Oxford, evamadirupab. 

Line 12, Oxford, kim punar. Line 13, Oxford after bhikkaye bas sakkada 
dhamma ity evam°. Line 14, Oxford, samskrtapadastbane. Line 16, Oxford, 
na by n^. 

This tenet of Buddhist schools alluded to in tbe Prakrit quotation by Kumarila, 
viz. that vinfUa is ahetuka, is known from various authorities. See, for instance, 
i^lokavartika, 736. 1: “ ahuh svabbavasiddbam hi te vinasam ahetukam,” and 
Comm. : “ sTabbaviko gbatadinam vinasah : te hi svabetubbyo vinasvara eva 
jatab : janitvaiva pradbvaiiisyante, kim atra karaneneti.” Bhdmati (1891), 
360. 18: ‘^vainarikair akaranaili vinasam abhyupagacchadbhih.*’ Abhidharma- 

kosav,, Paris MS., fol. 269^ 6: * ^ ntpattyanantaravinasirupam cittacaittavat : 
akasmiko hi bbavanaiii vinasa iti ; akasmadbbava akasmikah, abetuka ity 
artbah.” Madhyamakavrtti, 7. 16 (Buddb. T.S.) ; Kydyabindn, 106, 3 ; 
yydyakandall^ 78. 8. 

We have, therefore, to read : 

Udbhave asti karanam patane nfisti karanam. Asti udbhave karanam : 

Ime samskrta dbarmah sauibhavauti sakaranab 
akarana rinasyanti [svayam FJ utpattikaranat. 
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incomprehensible pity (karuna) : “ Can we for a moment 
believe that a Ksatriya, a member of the royal caste, after 
deserting the duties of his own caste to make himself 
a teacher and a boon -receiver, thereby intruding on the 
rights peculiar to the Brahmins alone, can we believe 
that such a man could teach the true teaching ? He 
boasts in putting aside his own duty (svadharma) ; he is 
praised for his altruism ; but how could he be both the loser 
of himself and the saviour of others? Indeed, Buddha’s 
disciples, despising revealed as well as traditional precepts, 
are conspicuous by the unlawfulness of their life.” ^ 

But to go further, Buddha is omniscient.^ Where are, 
then, in Buddhism all those treatises, those laws, metric, 
grammar, astronomy, those Yedahgas (members of the Veda) 
which are the hereditary possessions of the Brahmins ? 

The Buddhists answer, not without some wit : ‘‘ Be it 
so; Buddha is not omniscient, but he knows the Dharma 
(Religious Law"). It has been said: ‘What use is it for us 
that Buddha knows or knows not the number of the insects, 
that he be far-sighted or not, since lie knows the truth 


^ Tantraiart. 116. 13: svaJharmatikramena ca : vena ksatriyena sata pra- 
vaktrtvapratigrahau pratipannau, sa dharmam aviplutam upadeksyati iti kah 
saTnasviisah ? Uktaiii ca 

Paralokaviruddhani kurvanaiii duratas tyajet 
atmanaui yo ’tisariidliatte ’nyasmai syat katham hita ? iti. 

Buddhadeh punar ayani eva vyatikramo Mariikarabuddhaii sthitah ; yenai- 

Tam aha: 


Kalikalusakrtani yani loke 

mayi iiipatantu, \iniuc\utctiu tu loka I iti. 

Sa kila lokabitartbaiu kfatriyadharmam atikramya, brahmanavrttain pra- 
^aktrtvanl pratipadya, pratistdhritikramusainarthair brabmanair ananusistam 
dbarniaiii bahyajanan anu^asan dharraapidam apy atnuino ^figikrtya, parann- 
graham krtavan iti ; evaiiividhair eva gunaih stuyate ; tadanusiitaniisarinas 
ca sarva eva srutismrtiviliitadliarmatikramena vyavaharanto viiuddhacaratvena 
jnayante. 

^ On the sarvajfiatva ot Jina and ot BiuMba, sec the vt ry interesting lectuie 
of K. B. Patbak, The Puiiitlon of Kitmarila m JjKjamhara Jama jiteraturf' 
;Trans. Congr. London, pp. 186-214); also SarvadarL s., Jaina chapter- and 
Sydyahmdut (112. 17, lU. 3, 116. 15, 117. 2 foil.), a handful of svllo<>-isms ou 
sarvajfiatva, vaktrtva, ragadimattva. Cf, KandaU, 397 tine; Bhihnatt,%22. 4. 
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that we want?’^ And we shall prove that Buddha knows 
the Dharma. This Buddha’s saying, ‘ All compound is 
momentary,’ and any other texts dealing with ascertainable 
matters, are easil}^ shown to be exact ; therefore, the dogmatic 
principles, or ve rites de foi, those, for instance, that bear 
on the worshipping of relics or caityas, must needs be 
exact, since they have been said by Buddha himself,” 

Kumarila answers: ‘‘The way you reason does not make 
the authority of Buddha certain ; on the contrary. That 
Buddha, in matters of common experience, might have said 
the truth, no wonder; but as soon as his teachings pass those 
limits, where does his authority come from ? Since you 
appeal for a certainty to your own examination, you make 
Buddha’s authority useless. Shall I show you with a more 
striking instance how irrelevant is your reasoning ? I shall 
use your own syllogism : ‘ Buddha is net omniscient, since 
I say he is not ; for the fire burns when I say it does.’ To 
aflBrm safely that Buddha is omniscient, one must needs 
be oneself omniscient.” 

Then Kumarila : “ Buddha, you say, has made himself 
a teacher. What for? For his own, or for other people’s 
advantage ? In both cases he is led by rarja, by desire, 
or some TrdOo^ ; and an omniscient being cannot be 
7ra07}Tifc6^ (rdgavdn). Do you not also affirm that Buddha 
is completely devoid of any vUia/pa He mu>t, therefore, 
keep himself absolutely motionless ; he gave no teaching, 
and his Dharma was taught by some one else. Will you 
say [in accordance with one of your sutras] that Buddha 
stays motionless, as does the Miraculous Jewel, ^ but that 
by his presence alone he gives all things around him, and 
even the walls, the teaching power ? You will not make 

^ Cited by Parthasarathimisra ad SJokavri^t., p. 83 : 

Kitasamkhyaparijnanani tasya nal} kvopayuiyate 
duram pasyatu ma vasau tat'tvam istaiii tu pasyati. 

" This word is difficult to translate. It would be ratlier dan.jrerous to under- 
stand *‘any discriminative operation.” The paramarthasati/x (true truth) is, 
of course, above expression and thought; there is not thought without cikalpa* 

“ falsche Vorstellung ” (P.W.), 

^ Cf. Bodhicaryav, ix. 37, 38. 
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US believe in whatever teachings walls can give ! Those 
are devilish games ! (pisaca). Go and tell such tales to 
anyone you will find ready to believe them/' ^ 

Besides, to study the question closely, the Buddhist 
Agamas must have been derived from the Yedas. Kumarila 
does not mention the Puranic hypothesis of the Buddha 
avatar of Yisnu, that is, avatar of malevolence ^ or of pity, 
according to the way it is looked at. More clever still, and 
with a sort of anticipation of Professor Herman Oldenberg's 
theory, he thinks that the Yedas, misunderstood, contain 
the germs of all heretic systems : The doctrine of the 

non-existence of the external world, that of the universal 
momentariness, and that of the non-existence of a soul, 
are derived, he says, from the TJpanisads." ^ Therefore we 
have to recognize the authority of those nihilistic doctrines 
only so far as they lead us to dislike the sensible world. 

But, “ That indebtedness to the Yeda is fruitless for those 
heretic leaders (tirthamkaras) ; they give the Yeda up since 
they are rationalists.” Sakya does not teach the Dharma 


* Slokavdrt, 86. 10 (Comin.); “ . . . , tasmin nirryapare ’pi tatsaia- 

ludhimatrenaiva kudyadibhyo ’pi de&ana nihsarantiti cet . . . See the 

^utras quoted Bodhichryur. t. 276: “tasmiu dhyanasamapanne ciutaratuavad 
asthite I nik’aranti yathakamam kudyadibhyo ’pi desanah | tabhir jijnasitan 
urthan sarv^au janauti Illanav^l | And: “te tathagatamukhad 

urnakosad usnisad glirnihi nUcarantaih brnvanti . . . Q>i. Sikmsamuccayay 
284. 9 : “ . . . . yadi buddha na bhavanti gaganatalad dharmasabdo 

niscarati kudya\Tksebhya» ca.” 

It is well known that Buddha did not speak alter he had attained the Sambodhi 
(the silence (tusniihbhava) is the highest Truth (parainarthasatya), ef. Madhya- 
mnkavrfti^ (B.T.S. 15. 11), and Ldnliiiatilra^ 17. 15: niaunas 
tathagatah) : but it i'^ worth while to contrast the Anjatathayotaguhyasiitra and 
the Pali books. AVe read in the Xoitluru Sutia [Mudh, vritt, fob 109*’ 
p. 130. 15j : “yariica • • • ■ tathfigato ’nutturarii samyaLambodhim 

abhisarhbuddho, yam ca ratrim upadaya pariniivasyati, asminn antare tatha- 
gatenaikaksaram api noduhrtam . . . The same phraseology Itivuttaka 
p. 121, 20; iSunmnyolavihlsmi, Intr., \ 44, and no doubt elsewhere, but with 
an altogether different conclusion. ^ 

- Mayumohavatara (Visnupiu.). 


^ Tantrai'iirt. 8 1^. 20 : sar vatra hi tad]>aiena pravartate taduparame coparamatiti 
' ' '■ ^Pi^nisatprabhavatvani vi- 

*. japannarii sarvesam pramanyam . 
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without surrounding it with a complete net of proofs” — 
and all those Yedabahyas, or strangers to the Veda, as 
Manu has said, despise the tradition. They approve the 
teaching of the outcasts (sudra), the building up and the 
worshipping of the caityas, things unheard of and against 
the Sn)rti. 

This last is the main objection, the only one, it seems, 
that proved to be of any historical moment. On the side 
of the Brahmins we find the perennial constitution of castes 
and rites, and the universality of honest people. 

In vain does Dignaga claim for his own side the 
‘ mahajanaparigraha ’ ^ ; Vacaspatimisra,^ after having, in 
beautiful words, possibly inspired by Buddhist theism, 


^ Tantraviirt. 117* 13: *‘SdkyadaYu^ ca sarvatra kui'vana dharniadesaaain | 
hetuj alavmirmuktaiii na kada cana kurvate.” This rationalistic side of 
t>uddhisTn is illustrated by the formula : *’ \at kirn cit subha sitam tadbuddha- 
\acanam” {Anyuttara X, i\, 164. 7; BodJiic, L 284. 1; iUiSds, 15. 19). 
Minay eff (Recherehes, 85) gives reference to the Bhabra Edict : - . - • 

e kechi bhariite bhagavata budheua bliasite save se subhasite va . . . 

The meaning is quite different ; the new simtence can be a tendencious recast of 
the old one ‘r 

Cf. MaJJhima iV. i, 71. 20 : Yo . . . . evaih vadeyya : .... 

takkapariyahatarii samano Gotamo dhammahi deseti vimamsanucaritaih sayariipati- 
bhanan ti, . . . . ‘ nikkhitto evaih niraye.^^ 

^ See the curious stanza (Subbasitavali, 3437) ascribed by Yallabhadeva to 
Dignaga (three of the four MSS. mention Dignaga). As observed by P. Peterson, 
the stanza occurs in Mahabharata, iii, 312, 115 (od. Protap) = Bohtlingk, 
bpmche, 2505 = Mbh. iii, 17,402 = Subhasitamava, 163. I cannot agree 
“It is impossible to contend that its attribution here to the 
well-known Buddhist writer .... mav not be a copyist’s error.” Our 
^anza in the Mbh. episode occurs in an answer of Yudliisthira to some Yaksa. 
Ct. the closely connected story (of Bahuhhandaka) in the Comm, to BkammapadUf 
^^^the Devadhammajataka {.Tdtala 1, 1, 6 (p. 126)). 

The stanza runs as follows : 

tarko ’pratisthah srutayo vibhinua 
nasau munir yasya vaco [sic) pramanam 
dharmasya mularn nihitam guliayam 
mahajano vena gatal.i sa pant ha. 

In the Mbh. : naiko rsir yasya mataia pramanam, dharmasya tattvam 

Tarko ’pratisthah : cf. Sankara, ad ii, 1, 11 (Deussen, Vedanta, 97); Maha- 
j ana = (^armap aro loko brahman adih =Manvadih. Cf. iSlokavdrt, 75; TdtparyaL 
301 ; Atmatattcav. 121. 

^ Tiitp. pp. 300 ff. ; see supra ^ p. 368, n. 1. — There are many strong 
^guments against the authority of the Vedas. See, for instance, Comm, to 
r'tyayasutras, ii, 1, 56 (or 57). “ AVhen it is said ‘svargakamo yajeta’ we 

cannot uscertaiu the truth fulness of the precept ; but we see that the putresti’s, 
the karirj’a's, rites for promoving mundane truits, do not realize the expected 
fruits; therefore . . . 
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defined the personal Grod and defended revelation, breaks 
down, stone by stone, the whole of the Buddhist edifice. 
‘‘None of those saviours (samsaramocaka^), Buddha or Jina, 
is omniscient ; Suddhodana’s son is evidently neither the 
creator of the world nor the maker of the human body. 
The Buddhist agamas did not regulate the laws of caste 
and of the Brahmanic life ; they know nothing of the rites 
of life from the cradle to the grave. Those agamas, of 
which the authority is vainly supported, depend for all 
that concerns the practical life upon the Sruti, the Smrti, 
the Itihasas, the Puranas. Buddhists themselves do not fear 
to say, ‘ It is the custom (samvrtam etat),’ and they follow, in 
practical life, Revelation and Tradition. The Vedas, and the 
Vedas only, are observed by the three castes. In order to 
keep their meaning unaltered, the Rsis, one after the other, 
have written the several limbs of the Vedas and the Treatises 
(Sastras). Buddha’s words do not, in fact, interfere with 
the every-day life of men. They are heard and obeyed by 
nameless people only (manusyapasada), by foreigners, by 
tribes who live like bea->ts (pasupraya). They can have no 
authority.” 


* Cl Petavatthu, ii, 1. 
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Art. XY.— Buddhist Gnosticism, the System of Basilides, 

By J. Kennedy. 

“’Up from Earth’s centre through the seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate ; 

And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road ; 

But not the Master-knot of Human Fate/' 

Two questions, the early contact of Buddhism with Christi- 
anity, and the origins and character of Gnosticism, have 
attracted much attention of late Although these questions 
are independent of each other in the main, they happen 
to join hands in the case of the great Gnostic Basilides. 
I propose to show that the famous scheme of that arch- 
Gnostic was an attempt at fusing Buddhism wdth Christi- 
anity, and thus to throw some light upon the one question 
and the other. ^ 

The universal charity enjoined by the Buddha, and the 
occasional parallelisms of doctrine or story in the Buddhist 
writings and the Old and New Testaments,^ have awakened 
much curiosity regarding the possible contact of the two 
religions. So much so, indeed, that the Congres Inter- 
national d’histoire des religions has called attention to the 
matter by a special resolution.^ Moreover, such speculations 
are not devoid of a certain historical basis. Asoka states 
in an inscription, four times repeated, that between 260 

^ ^ Basilides occupies a considerable place m ail works dealing wtk early Cliurch 
Mstory or tbe Gnostics. For the special bibliography regarding him see 
Bardenbewer’s Patrologie, and the admirable article on Basilides by Dr. Hort 
in Smith’s Diet, of Christian Biography. 

" A ^ useful collection of parallel texts will be found in ‘ * Christianity and 
®'^ddhism,’’ hy Dr. T. Sterling Berry (S.P.C.K., London). 

XIpon the motion of M. Camerlynck, of Amiens, the Congress agreed to the 
following resolution: ‘‘That at the next Congress attention be drawn to the 
relations which may have existed, at the commencement, between Buddhism and 
Christianity.” 
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and 256 b.c. he despatched preachers of ‘the law’ to five 
Greek kings. ^ At the other end of the chain we have the 
proselytizing efforts of Nestorian and Buddhist monks in 
Central Asia between the fifth and twelfth centuries a.d., 
which resulted in that curious syncretism of religious 
ceremonies and legends ascribed by the good Abbe Hue 
to the machinations of the devil. The widespread story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat is the earliest literary proof of this 
syncretistic activity. But Barlaam and Josaphat were 
unknown saints before the seventh century a.d. Prior 
to that date we have nothing certain, although much has 
been conjectured.^ Unfortunately these conjectures seldom 
conform to the historical conditions of the problem. And 
three reasons may be adduced to show that before the birth 
of our Lord any considerable importation into the West 
was an unlikely thing. Firstly, Indians and Arabs kept 
up a lively exchange across the Indian Sea, but Indian 
merchants and sailors were not to be found beyond the 
shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf ; while the trade 
by land was chiefly in the hands of Bactrians, and the 
Bactrians were zealous Zoroastrians until converted to 
Buddhism by the Kushan kings in the first century a.d. 
In either case direct intercourse with Alexandria and the 
Roman Empire was practically nil. Secondly, the agents 
who might be supposed to carry Buddhism to the West 
were few. We have none of the soldiers, the officials, the 
women and slaves who spread the rites of Isis and Mithras, 
and for that matter Christianity itself, throughout the 


1 Epi^raphia Indica, vol. ii. The latest transliteration and translation of the 
text with which I am acquainted is given in McCrindles “Invasion of India bv 
Alexander the Great/’ pp. 372-374. I understand that it was supplied bv fhi. 
late Dr. Biihler. ^ 


‘■i Some of the Celtic gods are occasionally represented as sitting cross-leo-o-ed in 
an attitude resembling that of Buddha. The^e rude representations probablv date 
from the first or the beginning of the second centuiT a.d. ; and are in any case 
posterior to the time of J ulius Cpesar. The resemblance is limited to the 4neral 
attitude : the figures themselves with their sjTiibolism are purely Gallic and they 
cannot have been borrowed from Buddhism, since figures of Buddha are unknown 
h. Ma until the first ^ntury a.i, (v. pis. ..xv ?ud xxvii, “La RehSnTs 
Gaulois ’ par M A. Bertoand, pp 314 and 318), The swastika and the aureole 
were not peculiar to Buddhism, and the swastika travelled to Gaul before Buddha 
was Pom. 
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Empire. Hindoo merchants and sailors alone visited the 
West, and of these the merchants only were Buddhist. 
Thirdly, down to the battle of Actium India received much 
of its civilization and its impulse from the West, from 
Persia first and foremost, and in a lesser degree from the 
Bactrian Greeks. It was the long peace with the Parthians 
inaugurated by Augustus, and the destruction of Aden and 
of the Arab monopoly of the Indian trade, in the time of 
Tiberius or Claudius, which first opened up those direct 
communications between India and the Empire that lasted 
with such brilliancy for two centuries.^ Therefore, although 
it would be unsafe to deny the possibility of an earlier 
contact between Buddhism and Christianity, the probability 
of it is exceedingly small. We must look to the two 
centuries succeeding Tiberius for the earliest fruitful 
contact between the two religions, and it is precisely to 
this era that Basilides belongs. 

If Buddhism was to influence Christianity, Gnosticism 
might be supposed to furnish the most likely channel. 
Gnosticism was anterior to Christianity, and was open to 
Indian influence. In the period immediately preceding and 
following the commencement of the Christian era Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia became a breeding - ground 
of religious ideas. The ferment was primarily due to 
Hellenism, which had weakened or destroyed the national 
religions and stimulated thought, but it stimulated chiefly 
through the antagonism it evoked. And in this fermentation, 
which afiected Essenism and the later developments of the 
Zoroastrian religion as well as Mithraism, and the Syrian 
solar cults, and sowed the germs of the future Kabbala, the 
Jewish and the Syro-Babylonian religions were the strongest 
elements and took the leading part. Their disintegration 

^ I have discussed the earliest communications between India and the West in 
an article on “ The Early Commerce of Babylon with India,” in J.R.A.S., 1898, 
p. 241 ff . ; and I gave a sketch of its subsequent history in a lecture delivered 
before the Eoyal Asiatic Society in March, 1900. I hope some day to deal with 
the whole subject in a more extended form. For the opening up of the 
Egyptian trade with India under Augustus, v. Mommsen’s masterly account in 
the “Provinces of the Roman Empire,” vol. ii. p. 298 tf., Eng. trans. 
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and their contact created a religious syncretism which strove 
to unite Judaic monotheism and the problems of the Fall 
and the origin of sin with Babylonian ideas of the spirit 
world, of destiny, and the future life. The process was 
a natural one, the work of nameless men, and it took many 
forms and created many schools,^ Jewish and pagan, some 
of which took the name, and all received the collective 
designation, of Gnostic. Morally this syncretism was apt 
to run into those extremes of asceticism and libertinism so 
characteristic of the Syro- Babylonish cults. Intellectually 
it followed two main tendencies. It took from the ancient 
religions a theory of the spirit world which was essentially 
magicnl. The disembodied soul wandered by the dark path 
or the bright, through many realms and among many perils, 
from which the magic word alone could save it. Magic is 
essentially cosmopolitan, and it was this magic which in 
after days gave popular Gnosticism its vitality, when it 
was transported to the West, and its polypous faculty of 
assimilating strange religions. The Syrians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians, the peoples who held the belief in a future 
life with the greatest earnestness and plenitude of know- 
ledge, were the peoples among whom Gnosticism flourished 
longest. The second great subject of Gnostic speculation 

was the Fall, the origin of man, and the origin of sin 

questions which reveal their full significance only from the 
monotheistic standpoint. Hence the important part which 
theories of the flesh, of cosmogony, of emanation play in all 
these Gnostic systems. 

In this fluid mass of primitive Gnosticism it is possible to 
find many Indian analogies. We have similar theories of 
emanation, the same threefold division of souls, the same 

^ We must uut conceive ot the Unostic schools either now or atterwards as in 
any way akin to the Stoa and the Porch or the other schools of Greek philosophy 
They are of the Oriental type, the religious tamily, the Mohant and his Chelas 
the master and his disciples. The only Hellenic 'thing about Gnosticism is the 
approximation, by certain schools in later day>, of the Gnostic mysteries to 
the Greek But the Greek mysteries had borrowed most of tlieir contents from 
the East ; they were mainly Clriental themselves, even the Eleusiniau, and they 
represent the most Oriental aspect nt the many-sided Greek intellect. Here^ 
therefore, a rapprochement wa- ea-y * * 
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belief in transmigration, and an almost identical scale of 
ascent for the soul after death. Emanation theories are not 
peculiar to India, the threefold division of souls is natural, 
the belief in transmigration may have been derived from 
India, but has nothing specifically Indian, and was moreover 
always subordinate to Chaldaeau astrology and planetary 
fate ; but the resemblance between the Indian and the 
Gnostic history of the soul is striking. According to the 
Chandogya Upanifehad the soul of the ascetic — the initiated 
— travels upwards by the way of the Gods through ever- 
increasing spheres of light. From death it passes to the 
sunlight, from the sunlight to the region of day, from 
the day to the bright half of the month, and thence to the 
summer, when the sun travels north ; further on it passes 
through the world of the Gods, of the sun, of the lightning, 
to enter the world of Brahma, from which it will return 
no more. V^irtuous souls that lack initiation travel by the 
darker path — the way of the Fathers. Through the smoke 
of the funeral pyre they ascend to the night — the dark half 
of the month, the winter of the year, the world ot the 
Fathers, the aether and the moon, where the Devas feed 
upon their spiritual substance ; and they descend again to 
earth by the way they had trodden.^ All this corresponds 
closely to the ascent of the Gnostic soul, and the soul ol 
the simple, by the right-hand path or the left through the 
Archon-guarded spheres of light. By the right-hand path 
the Gnostic attains the eternal silence — the divine pleroma — 
and will never return. The obscure path on the left — 
the dishonourable hand — leads the simple through the 
intermediate worlds, where the Archons feed themselves 
by sucking out his light, and he is presently returned, 
shorn of his brightness, to the earth. Now whether these 
coincidences be accidental or not, they have nothing 
Buddhist The ordinary Gnosticism may owe something 
to India, with which it was in contact, but what it owes 


^ V. Professor Rhys Davids' article on “The Soul in the Upaniahads," 
J.R.A.S., 1899, pp. 79^80. 

J.K.A.S. 1902. 


26 
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is due to popular mythology and to the Vedanta ; Buddhism 
contributed nothing to it.^ 

Original Gnosticism had two great divisions, the Jewish 
and the pagan, and the pagan schools were either magical 
or ascetic, as the speculative element or the moral tendency 
prevailed. Judaic Gnosticism first came into contact with 
Christianity, but it was the pagan Gnosticism which 
most materially affected and was affected by it. In reality 
neither the Judaic nor the pagan Gnosticism underwent 
any fundamental change. The popular Gnostic schools, 
however fluid, assimilative, indeterminate in details they 
might be, always conformed to one or other of a few 
main types, and these t\’pes essentially Eastern. But 
in the commencement of the second century a.d. we 
come upon a new phenomenon. Christianity had entered 
the world as a mighty vivifying power, but it wanted 
a philosophy. Basilides and Valentinus, then Marcion, 
and later still Tatian and Bardaisan, supplied it with one 
on a so-called Gnostic basis. These men were endowed 
with fresh and vigorous minds, in no wa^’s inferior to their 
contemporaries, and if Tatian be excepted, the intellectual 
equals of Plutarch, Epictetus, and Dio. They were each the 
founder of a philosophic school, their influence was far- 
reaching, and some of them had illustrious successors; but 
their philosophy was far above the comprehension of the 
commonplace vulgar that took their name, and it has come 
down to us only in detached fragments preserved by Clement 
or Origen and others, or in imperfect prMs, which often 
represent the average belief of the common Gnostic rather 
than the teaching of the founder. Here, then, we have 
a twofold task, to reconstruct the system and to explain 
the phenomenon. Are we to say that Christianitv had set 
out to conquer the Hellenic world, and that the Hellenic 


^ attempt* find. Alter., iii. p. 379 ff.) to connect Gnosticism with 

Buddhism have not met with srpneral ancptance v. Garhe ‘‘Die Sankhva 
Philosopbie/' p. 96 ft. The re’^emblano.s arr. .ome unreal,' .ome superficmf 
and others are more accojmted lor otherwise. The emanation theories 

of the Gnostics are totally opposed to everythinrr Buddhist. 
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world required a philosophy ? But these philosophies were 
presented, not to outsiders, but to Christians. Is this 
Gnosticism, then, an intrusion of Hellenic philosophy into 
the Christian faith ? These arch - Gnostics were men of 
learning and of culture, they had the Hellenic spirit in so 
far as they were philosophers, and the method, the form, 
the symmetry, above all, the inward necessity they felt 
for a philosophy, is Greek. But the substance ? The 
controversialist Fathers of the Church, men of Hellenic 
education, and unacquainted with Oriental theosophy, gave 
various answers. The majority declared that the arch- 
heresiarchs had borrowed and disguised ideas from every 
Greek school of thought, as Plato and Aristotle in turn had 
stolen their ideas from Moses and the Hebrew Prophets. 
Others stoutly put down everything to the religion of 
Zoroaster. The opinions of the moderns are equally divided. 
It is undeniable that Valentinus and Marcion largely 
employed Oriental elements, but Basilides is usually held 
to have been steeped in Greek philosophy,” although 
a few, on the strength of the Acta Archelai,” have claimed 
a Zoroastrian origin for him. It is the purpose of the 
present essay to prove that the system of this supposed 
coryphaeus of the Greek philosophy was Buddhist pure and 
simple — Buddhist in its governing ideas, its psychology, its 
metaphysics ; and Christianity reduced to a semi-Buddhist 
ideal for result. The moment we apply this key every 
fragment takes its place, the system is complete, and we 
can reconstruct the whole. If the form is Greek the 
positive Greek element is altogether wanting. Christianity 
was represented to the Hellenic world as a barbarian 
philosophy ” ; and the first attempts at its intellectual 
comprehension, the first efibrts of dogma, were based on 
a philosophy profounder and more venerable far than the 
juvenile wisdom of the Greeks, a wisdom which the Greeks 
regarded with the reverence of ignorance. Gnosticism is 
not pure Hellenism, as some say ; it is rather pure Orientalism 
in a Hellenic mask. If the ' true Gnostic " of Clement is 
a Hellen, the o’enuine Gnostic of Basilides and Valentinus 
is a thorough Oriental. 
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Let me state at the outset what I consider it is that I have 
to prove. I assert, then, and shall try to show, that Basilides 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with Buddhism ; 
next, that pessimism and transmigration, the two basal 
doctrines of his philosophy, are held by him in specifically 
Indian forms, which cannot have been derived from any 
other quarter ; and lastly, that the system is developed on 
Christian-Buddhist lines with many Buddhist coincidences, 
great and small. And the correctness of this view is proved 
by the fact that the master key of Buddhism effects what 
no other key has done ; it resolves difficulties, reconciles 
conflicting opinions,^ assigns each fragment to its proper 
place, and gives us a complete, symmetric, and intelligible 
whole, a revivification and restoration of one of the greatest 
of Gnostic philosophies. 

Basilides flourished at Alexandria under Hadrian (117- 
138 A.D.), and is said to have been the disciple of Glaucias — 
the ‘‘ interpreter of S. Peter. - He belonged therefore to 
the second generation after the Apostles, and to the great 
age of the Gnostics (Clem. Strom., vii, 17. 106, p. 325). 
Possibly he was somewhat senior to his contemporary, 
Valentinus, and his death occurred before or soon after the 
accession of the elder Antonine.^ His great work, the 
“Exegetica,” in twenty- four books, is said to have been 
“ a commentary on the Gospel ; and Origen says that 
he composed odes — probably like those of the Gnostic 
Valentinus and of Bardaisan. The doctrines of Basilides 
were to be found not only in his own “ Exegetica,'’ but in 
the numerous writings of his son and chief disciple, Isidore. 


^ Acconliug to Buur, laid special stre&s upon fiee-will, accordinfy to 

Nejmder upon fate; Dr. Hurt finds his psychology curious’^; some hold 
Basilides for a Panthei'^t, others find dualism in him. These and other h)'potheses 
are all justified, explained, and modified by the Buddhist theory, 

* Clement afiects to doubt the tradition, but apparently only from a o-eneral 
suspicion of such claims. There are no chronological difficulties, the tradition 
was accepted by the Basilidians in Clement’s time, and as they professed to base 
their doctrines on the secret teaebings of S. Matthew and not of S. Peter they 
had no reason to invent a fable. * ^ 


® A comparison of Clem. Strom., 
makes this almost certain. 


vii, 17. 106, and Justin Martyr, Ap. i, 26, 
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And when we have said this, we have said all that is 
known with certainty regarding him. 

But we may advance a little further by conjecture.^ 
Epiphanius will have it that he was a Syrian, but Epiphanius 
wished to connect him with Menander, and made other 
wrong guesses about him. And as Basilides named his 
son Isidore after the great tutelary goddess of Alexandria,^ 
we are probably correct in considering him a Hellenized 
Egyptian. Basilides had a perfect command of the 
ordinary Alexandrian Greek and wrote it with vigour, but 
his pi’edilections, if not his training, were mainly Oriental. 
Eusebius and Theodoret tell us, on the authority of Agrippa 
Castor, that Basilides had a special regard for the prophecies 
of Barcabbus and Barcoph and other barbarous apocryphal 
writers.^ His son Isidore wrote a commentary on the 
Prophet Parchor, and quotes the prophecies of Ham, and 
although Isidore knew something of Aristotle, he studied by 
preference the poems of Pherecydes, the singer of the wars 
of the Titans and the teacher of Oriental metempsychosis 
to the Greeks (Clem. Strom., vi, 6. 53, p. 272). It is clear 
that father and son took their stand on the wisdom of the 
East, and that the sources of their knowledge were unfamiliar 
to the Christian writers and historians. 

Alexandria, the home of Basilides and Valentinus, was 
the second city of tlie Empire in the age of Hadrian. It 
was famous for its situation and its sky, a marble-fronted 
city rising from the sands that fringe the shallow Egyptian 
sea. It was a city of harbours and dockyards, of broad 
streets and echoing arcades, of palaces and shady gardens. 


I A very ingenious person might conjecture that Basilides is merely a trans- 
lation of Rajput, The conjecture would be on a par with a good many others 
that have been hazarded. But unfortunately the Rajputs are not heaid of in 
India for five centuries after thif. 

^ Egyptians usually retained their heathen names after their conversion to 
Christiauity, even although the name was taken from a god. Ammonius, 
Serapion, Bachomiu^, are iu4ances in point. But 1 am not sure that they 
gave heathen names to children bom after the conversion of the parent. Isidore 
must have been born when his father was a comparatively young man, and 
probably before Basilides joined the Christian Church. 

® Euseb. H.E., iv, 7, and Theodoret, Haer. Fab., i, 4. 
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The architectural magnificence and the variegated splendours 
of the royal halls and piazzas which lined the shore and 
overlooked the moving waters at tlieir feet, fell not short 
of the subsequent glories of Yenice ; the Pharos and the 
Serapeum were accounted among the wonders of the world; 
and the town could boast of the tomb of Alexander and 
the mausolea of the Ptolemies. A city of commerce, of 
philosophy, of bustle, and of pleasure. Greeks, Jews, and 
Egyptians streamed noisily from their separate quarters to 
view the horseraces and the pantomimes; and charioteers, 
harpers, and flute- players, male and female, like the jockeys 
and the divas of a modern capital, were the idols of a witty 
and turbulent populace. Filthy cynics lay outside the 
temples or in the streets, exchanging coarse repartees with 
the jesting crowd. Dignified philosophers discoursed in 
private lecture - halls or wrote books (which have rarely 
survived) in cool libraries. But the chief occupation, 
although not the chief passion of the city, was trade. Dio 
Chrysostom calls it the world’s agora, and Hadrian, or the 
pseudo-Hadrian, says that among the innumerable sects and 
cults which congregated there, one only was supreme — the 
worship of ‘ hard cash.’ The great corn ships for Rome 
were laden at the quays, and the piers were crowded with 
merchant craft from the ^gean and Syrian seas, and from 
the distant Euxine. The bazars were filled with motley 
crowds, rough mariners, inquisitive Greeks, bearded Jews, 
and tattered Bedouin. Blear-eyed Egyptian boatmen and 
peasants thronged the canals. But being above all the 
great emporium of the trade with the East, Alexandria 
was the chief resort of Oriental merchants, and Dio 
Chrysostom, in an oration which he delivered to the 
Alexandrians in the reign of Trajan, when Basilides was 
a youth, gives us the following enumeration of them: 
“ I see among you not only Hellenes and Italians, and 
men who are your neighbours, Syrians, Libyans, and 
Cilicians, and men who dwell more remotely, Ethiopians 
and Arabs, hut also Bactrians, Scythians, Persians, and some 
of the Indians (Ivhiav TLvas;)y who are among the spectators, 
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and always residing here/’ ^ This colony of resident Indians 
must have been a colony of merchants from the west coast 
of India — probably from Ceylon or Barygaza, the chief 
depots of the Alexandrian trade. Colonies of this sort have 
been dotted along the shores of the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf from the earliest days of intercourse with India, and 
we have literary evidence of the existence of similar colonies 
in Socotra and Armenia in the first and second centuries 
A.n. We can therefore form a fair estimate of the character 
of this Alexandrian colony. Now Indian merchants, as 
a rule, have always been Buddhists or Jains. Buddhism 
was a merchant religion jycir excellence ; there are few 
parables or birth-stories in which a Buddhist merchant does 
not figure,^ and Ceylon and Barygaza were head-centres of 
the Buddhist faith. If we find that Basilides was a Buddhist 
philosopher it is easy to discover the source from which he 
learned his philosophy. 

Before proceeding with my exposition of Basilides 
teaching, it is necessary that I should advert to, although 
I need not discuss, a question which has evoked much 
literary criticism. It is universally admitted that the 
accounts given us by Clement and Hippolytus are irrecon- 
cilable with those given by Irenaeus and Epiphanius » 
and it is very generally, but not universally, admitted that 
while the former state the doctrines of Basilides himself, 
the latter are reporting the opinions ol the later Basilidians. 
Personally I have no doubt of the correctness of this view, 
and I might shelter myself behind the authority of the 
greatest names.^ But it will be found that the question 
solves itself. If I discover Buddhist pessimism and trans- 
migration in Clement, Buddhist metaphysics in Hippolytus, 


' Dio Chrvbos., Orat. xxxii, ad Alexandrinos (Teubaer ed., Ji.P 
I have said * somethinj? of these Indian merchant co onies in 


The 


413). 

Early 


. ua.., »u,u,=uuus U. ludum merchant eolemef 

Commerce ot Babylon with India ” (J.B.A.S., 1898, p. -6 

2 Mrs. Ehys Davids gives a number of examples in her essay “Econoimo 
Conditions in xXorthem India” (J.R.A.S., 1901, p. «o9 ft.), and it would be 
easy to extend the list. 

5 Banr, Mansel, Hort, and others. 
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and Buddhist psychology in both, it is evident that both are 
describing a single system — the system of the master.^ 

It must also be borne in mind that Basilides was a sincere 
Christian, utterly ignoring Buddha and all Indian mythology. 
If we forget this, we shall utterly misunderstand him. He 
adopts the Buddhist philosophy, but not the Buddhist 
religion; the Buddhist faith is nothing to him. And it is 
as a metaphysic, not as a religion, that Buddhism first 
penetrated to the West. 

I now proceed with the main subject of this essay — the 
exposition of Basilides’ teaching. I shall first consider the 
general presuppositions which lie at the root of all his 
doctrines. I shall then consider his Psychology, next his 
Metaphysic, and lastly his Theology. 


I. PrESUPPOSI I'lONS. 

The Basilidian system is based upon certain fundamental 
conceptions of the nature of sin, of suffering, and rebirth. 

1. The universality of suffering is for Basilides the 
cardinal fact of the world. “ Pain and Fear are as in- 
herent in human affairs (roi? Trpdy/jLaatv) as rust in iron.” ^ 


* The literary question is fully discus&ed lu Dr. Hort’a article. Clement wrote 
his “Stromata” at Alexandria some sixty years after the death of Basilides 
and had excellent opportunities tor kIlo^nn^^ the facts. He gives extracts from 
the “Exegetica” and from Isidore’s works, he repeatedly refers to or summarizes 
the opinions of Basilides and the Basilidians, using the terms usually as synony- 
mous, and sometimes interchanging them. In one passage he pointedly contrasts 
the degenerate teachings of the later Basilidians with the doctrines ot their 
master- Clement’s object was ethical and practical, while Hippolytus dealt with 
the speculative paid of the Basilidian philosophy. The two thWetore seldom 
deal with the same subject, but where they do they agree. They also ao'ree in 
undesigned ways, as, for instance, in the u^e of terras which had a technical 
signiticance in the Basilidian teaching, e.g., (}>v\0Kpiv7]<TiSy aTroKaTdcrTa(Tts eti* 
The extracts given by Hippolytus are evidently from the “ Exegetica,” although 
Hippolytus does not give the name of the work. :M()reover, Hippolytus expre.sslv 
distinguishes in one passage a work circulating among the later Busilidiaus from 
the works of Basilides and Isidore. The oniy serious objection to the o-eneral 
opinion IS the Greek character (so-called) of the Hippolvtiaii extracts, hutif fh^v 
turn out to he not Greek at all, but Buddhist, this objection vanishes 

Clem. Alez. Strom., iv, 12. 90, p. 218. Clement denies the doctrine ovKtTi 
Oiy 6 irdvos Kal 6 <l>o0os it wTol (i.e. tlie Basilidians) K4yov,riv iwi<Tvu$ah(i 
rots srpdyfia<rtv ws 6 ihs r<p atdrjp^, dAA% etc. 
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Buddha laid the same foundation — Birth is suffering, old 
age is suffering, sickness is suffering, death is suffering, 
to be united with the unloved is suffering, to be separated 
from the loved is suffering, not to obtaiu what one desires 
is sufferiug, lu brief, the conditions of individuality and 
their cause, the clinging to material form, sensations, 
abstract ideas, mental tendencies, and mental powers involve 
suffering.’’ ^ The universality of suffering is the fundamental 
fact, the extinction of suffering the goal, of the Basilidian 
theology. 

2. But Basilides’ pessimism takes a distinctively Christian 
cast. If suffering accompanies all action, it is especially 
the concomitant of sin. This theory lies at the bottom of 
Basilides’ famous paradox — “the Martyrs suffer for their 
sins” — a paradox which shocked the conscience of the 
Church, and was utterly perverted by Basilides’ followers.^ 
Basilides thought no scorn of martyrdom ; it had its 
consolations and was a good [tovto to arfaOov). But still 
the martyrs suffered for their sins, although they might be 
unconscious of them, or like tiie new-boru babe might be 
innocent of actual transgressions. But why must the infant 
suffer? Why must the martyr have committed sin? Because, 


' From the Buddha’s First Sermou. trauslated in ‘“Buddhist Suttas.” 
Compare Dhammapada, 186 ff. 

^ Basilides’ views on martyrdom were ,i>“ros5ly misrepresented. The extracts 
given by Clement (Strom., iv, 12. 83-85, p. 217) from the 23rd hook of the 
“Exegetica” show this clearly. “For 1 say that all those who undergo the 
aforesaid tribulations have undoubtedly sinued, though they be ignorant of it 
(Aaj^0di/o»;T6s), in other ways ; but are led to this particular good by the goodness 
ot Him who directs (them), being really accused of other faults (than those they 
have committed) ; so that they suffer not as maletuctors for confessed iniquities, 
nor as the murderer and adulterer reproached by all, but as Christians — a fact 
80 consoling that they appear not to suffer at all. And even granting that the 
sufferer is entirely innocent of actual sin (which rarely happens), yet not even will 
this man suffer by the design of any (evil) power, (the orthodox held that 
persecutions were the work ot the devil), but be will suffer as suffers the intant 
apparently innocent of sin.’’ Further on Basilides says that as the infant, 
although obviously incapable ol sinning, “ suffers because he has a sinful nature, 
and gains the benefit ot suffering,” so the perfect man, innocent of actual sin, 
suffers tor his evil propensities. According to Clement, Basilides admitted that 
his argument applied even to the Lord Himself, although iu the extract Clement 
gives us Basilides will not mention Him by name, taking refuge in the text 
“none is free from stain,” Dr. Hort has some excellent remarks on the whole 
eubject. 
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so Basilides says, suffering is tlie consequence and the proof 
of sin, if not of actual sin committed in this life, yet of an 
inherited tendency to sin ; otherwise we accuse the Divine 
Constitution of the world. And I will admit anything,’'^ 
he cries, “ rather than admit that the Divine Constitution 
of the world is evil (iravr ipco yap p,aWov rf KaKov to 
TTpovoovv ip^), (Strom., iv, 12. 81, p. 217).^ 

3. And this leads us to the keystone of the Basilidian as 
of the Buddhist system — the fatal law of transmigration 
which governs all things in heaven and earth. Every act 
produces fruit, so every life bears the burden of its 
fruitage in the following rebirth. Basilides lays down 
{tS BaarcXeiSp r} virodecTL^) that the soul has previously 
sinned in another life, and endures its punishment here, 
tiie elect with honour by martyrdom, and the rest purified 
b\^ appropriate punishment ’’ (Clem. Strom., iv, 12. 85, 
p. 217). And again, ‘^If any, then, of the Basilidians, by 
way of apology, should say that the martyr is punished 
for the sins committed before this present embodiment 
(TTpo rr}aS€ tt)? ipo-ayparwa-ero^), and that he will hereafter 
rt ap the fruit of his doing during the present life, for thus 
has the constitution (of the world) been ordained, then we 
would ask him,^’ etc. (Clem. Strom., iv, 12. 90, p. 218). 
Origen says that Basilides interpreted Romans vii, 9 as an 
apostolic reference to transmigration,^ and he complains in 
his Commentary on S. Matthew iii that Basilides deprived 
men of a salutary fear by teaching that transmigrations are 
the only punishments after death.’’ ^ The Basilidians inter- 
preted the phrase “ unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate Me ” of this series of rebirths (Clem. 


* The Diviue Providence TrpSvoia] pluy^ a great part in the Stoic and 
rh.-torical literature of the second centniy a d., but it always applies to the 
universe, and not to the individual. With Basilides, Providence in the ordinary 
sen.>e is an impossibility ; he means by it the constitution of the world ‘‘ involun- 
tarily willed ” by “ not-being God.” 

Origen expressly mentions transmigration into beasts and birds. “Dixit 
enim, iuquit, Apostolus, quia ego vivebam sine lege aliquando, hoc esset 
antequara in istud corpus venirem, in ea specie corporis vixi quae sub leee 
non esset, pecudis scilicet vel avis.’^ ® 

^ Dr. Hort. 
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Alex. Frag., 28, p. 338) ; and Basilides was logical when he 
said that the only sins which can be forgiven are involuntary 
sins and sins of ignorance (Clem. Strom., iv, p. 229). Every 
act is fruitful, and every sin of commission bears its fruit in 
a future life. 

4. We shall presently see that the Basilidian soul is not 
a simple, but a compound composed of various entities. 
These warring entities influence the actions of the man ; and 
as some of them have the character of animals and others of 
plants (Clem. Strom., ii, 20. 112, p. 176) they explain how 
rebirth in another than a human form is philosophically 
conceivable. I notice more especially the transmigration 
into plants, because this is a specifically Indian doctrine, 
although found occasionally among savage tribes of the 
Eastern seas.^ 

5. Man is enthralled in the fatal bondage of rebirth, but 
during the present life his will is free. This is stated in the 
clearest manner. If I persuade anyone that tiie soul is not 
a single entity, and that the sufferings of bad men are 
occasioned by the violence of the ‘ appendages ’ (a technical 
word of which more hereafter), then the wicked will have 
no small excuse to say I was compelled, carried away, 
involuntarily acted, nor did I will my deed, although the 
man was led by his lust for evil, and did not struggle against 
the compulsion of the ‘ appendages.’ It behoves us to rise 
superior by virtue of our rationality, and to appear triumphant 
over the baser creature within us ” (Clem. Strom., ii, 20. 
113, 114, p. 176). And again, “Only let a man will to 
achieve the good, and he will obtain it” (Clem. Strom., hi, 
1. 2, p. 183). Man’s will is free to act, but the consequence 
of bis action is inevitable : that is the sum and substance of 
the doctrine. 

6. With the freedom of the will comes the possibility of 
salvation, but the elect alone are saved, and the mass of 
mankind will remain bound everlastingly in the endless cycle 

^ Tylor (“Primitive Culture,"’ 2nd ed., ii, p* 6) says that they may possibly 
have been influenced by Indian ideas. Ovid mentions transmigration into plants, 
but this is the only instance I can remember among Western writers. 
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of causation and rebirth — a subject whicli I shall discuss at 
length in connection with the Basilidiau theology. 

These are the fundamental tenets of Basilides, and they 
are also the foundations which the Buddha laid. The 
inherency of suffering in existence, its cause rebirth, the 
freedom of the will, the salvation of the few, and, (if I may 
anticipate,) nirvana form an essential and the most important 
part of both their systems. There is, however, a divergence 
from the outset in one point, and in one point only. The 
Buddha had a practical end in view ; he wished to discover 
and to preacli the mode of liberation. For Basilides the way 
of salvation had been found in Christianity, and his purpose 
is purely philosophical. The burden of existence weighs 
upon him ; how shall he harmonize the constitution of the 
world and the universality of suffering, how justify the 
ways of God to men.” 

But granting the identity of Buddha’s and Basilides’ 
ideas of suffering and transmigration, it may be urged that 
the coincidence is natural and accidental, that the origin 
of sin formed the starting-point of every form of gnosis, and 
that transmigration was a theory known to Hellenes and 
Egyptians. I reply that pessimism, the inherency of evil 
in all action, was alien to Greek modes of thought, and 
was never the basis of any Greek philosophy; while it has 
always been a marked peculiarity of Indian speculations. 
And I next proceed to show that the Basilidian theory 
of transmigration is exclusively Indian. I have already 
pointed out that Basilides adopted that rare form of 
metempsychosis, transmigration into plants, universal in 
India, but sporadic elsewhere. But let that pass. It is 
with the various stages in the transmigration theory that 
I wish to deal. 

It is usual to confound two very different sets of ideas, 
a series of rebirths and the temporary or permanent 
lodgment of a spirit in a foreign body. Most nature- 
religions assume that the gods can take the form of men 
or beasts at pleasure, and that certain men can change their 
shape into that of the inferior animals. Apollo and Athene, 
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changed for the nonce into birds upon a tree, overlook 
the windy plains of Troy ; or the transformations of Procris^ 
of Narcissus, and of Daphne may serve for Greek examples. 
The much-imperilled soul of the ancient Egyptian had to 
put on many an animal shape and many a disguise to escape 
its ghostlv enemies on the road to the blessed fields of Aru. 
Men everywhere believe in lycanthropy, the wandering of 
the soul in sleep, the power of witches to assume the shape 
of animals. In magic the process is reversed. Spirits no 
longer assume inferior shapes alone : the}" have the power 
of putting on the higher forms of gods and demons ; but 
with this we are not here concerned. Suffice it to say that 
such temporary embodiments of the spirit in foreign forms 
refer to a totally different line of thought from a series of 
rebirths. They belong to animism — to the savage philosophy 
which distinguishes only between animate and inanimate, 
and which accounts for the travels of the soul in trance 
and dreams. They have nothing to do with the belief in 
a future life. 

Metempsychosis properly so called is of three kinds. Men 
have at all times and everywhere believed in the rebirth of 
a departed spirit. The soul of the deceased returns to earth 
in the person of a new-born infant of the family, whose 
looks and ways recall a thousand times a beloved memory. 
Or the soul may come to earth again in some stranger, the 
double of the dead. But this return of the soul is occasional 
and sporadic ; it has not been systematized into a theory 
of the future life. It is a floating semi-conscious belief. 
Among the great nations of antiquity only two advanced 
further on this path — the Indians and the Gauls. Both 
held the doctrine of a future life with firmness, they knew 
it in detail, and with both of them transmigration is the 
universal law of humanity.^ It is no part of the common 
Aryan tradition (if such tradition or stock there ever was), 
nor does it occur in the earlier Vedas. The Greeks first 


^ For Gallic and Celtic beliefs v. “La Religion des Gaulois,’' par A. Bertrand, 
p. 270 ff., and Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, ISSl. 
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learned the doctrine from Pherecydes and Pythagoras ; and 
these great doctors doubtless learned it from the Cymri or 
Cimmerians of Asia Minor, who taught them other Gallic 
lore. But there is a third stage in the history of the 
doctrine. From the universal belief of India the Brahmans^ 
evolved a profoundly philosophical theory peculiar to them- 
selves. In the popular belief each successive transmigration 
is occasioned by, but is not the result of, the previous life. 
The Indian philosophers introduced the law of causality; 
causes are equalled by their effects ; and each rebirth is 
the exact resultant of the preceding life. Transmigration 
is for them the reign of causal law in the spiritual world ; it 
has the rigour, the universality, the invariability of Fate ; 
it is the self-made destiny which overshadows man from the 
cradle to the grave : and it is this law which enabled 
Buddha, and Basilides after him, to explain the origin of 
evil, and the method of salvation.^ 


II. Psychology. 

From this digression, necessary to avert any suspicion of 
a non-Indian origin, I proceed to consider the Basilidiau 
psychology. The Buddhist doctrine of personality has 
mightily puzzled modern scholars, and the Basilidian theory 
of the soul was equally puzzling to Clement. He compares 
it to the Trojan horse which was full of warriors, and a little 
further on he says that the Basilidians, like the Pythagoreans, 
believed in two souls (Strom., ii, 20. 113, 114, p. 176). 
Three passages contain all that we know of Basilides’ 
psychology. The first consists of Clement’s summary. The 
Basilidians “are accustomed,” Clement says, “to call the 


^ Or more probably the Khshatriya.'i. 

2 On the Indian ideas of transmigration v. ehap. xiv of Dr P DpiiQflPTi^a 
excellent work “Die Philosophie der Upanishad’s” f Allo*empinp i 

Philosophie, Tol. i, pt. 2), ubI Garbe, “ hie SamkhyalphrCopUe / 
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passions Appendages/ stating that these are certain spirits 
which have a substantial existence, having been ‘ appended ’ 
to the rational soul in a certain primitive turmoil and con- 
fusion, and that again other bastard and alien natures of 
spirits grow upon these, as of a wolf, an ape, a lion, a goat, 
whose characteristics (say they) create illusions in the region 
of the soul, and assimilate the desires of the soul to the 
animals : for they imitate the actions of those whose 
characteristics they wear, and not only are they familiar 
with the impulses and impressions of the irrational animals, 
but they even ape the movements and beauties of plants, 
because they likewise wear the characteristics of plants 
appended to them. Moreover [these Appendages] have 
properties of a particular state like the hardness of a 
diamond.’’^ (Strom., ii, 20. 112, 113, p. 176.) According 
to Clement, then, there is a rational soul (?} 

There are also cei tain appendages {TTpoo-aprrjfjiaTa) adhering 
to it. These parasitic appendages are the various affections 
(ra TraOrj) which have a substantial entity of their own 
{TTveypLard riva fcar ova lav virap'^elv) . They are intermixed 
with the rational soul by a primaeval confusion, intermixed, 
be it noted, and not intermingled, since the whole process of 
evolution is to disentangle them. These entities, as well as 
the rational soul, remain always separate and distinct. 

The second passage is the extract (Strom., ii, 20. 113, 114, 
p. 176) from the work of Isidore “On the xAttached (or 
Parasitic) Soul’’ (Trept 7rpoa(f)vov<i ylrvxv^)i already quoted in 
connection with free-will. From it we learn that the soul is 
not a simple entity, that it suffers from the violence of the 
parasitic appendages, and that it can rise superior to them 
by virtue of its rationality. 

These extracts find their explanation and complement in 
the statements of Hippolytus (Haer., vii, c. 15, cf. vii, c. 12). 

^ irpotrapT'^j/iaro, a technical word employed by Basilides and by Isidore. 
Tertullian translates it as ‘ appendices ’ (“ ceteris appendicibus sensibus et 
affectibus,” Adv. Marc., i, 25) ; and Dr. Hort also refers to M. Aurelius, xii, 3, 
with Gataker’s note, irpotraprTj/xaTa might be translated as parasites which 
attach themselves externally. . 

* I have adopted Dr. Hort’s translation with a few alterations. 
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Basilides held that there were five separate entities in Jesus 
(and therefore in all the elect who are the sons of God). At 
His death the Sonship ascended into what, by anticipation, 
I shall call ^sirvana ; another part ascended to the Firma- 
ment, a third to the Aether, a fourth to the Air, and the 
corporeal part which suffered and died reverted to Formless- 
ness, i.e. to matter. It would seem, therefore, that Basilides 
conceived of the elect, if not the natural man, as a compound 
of five entities — the highest being the rational part (also 
called the subtle part and the ^Sonship), the lowest the 
material body. The resemblance of this conception to the 
Buddhist theory of the Skamlhas is remarkable. Man is 
a compound, say the Buddhists, of five ISkandhas — or 
‘ aggregates * us Profes^aor Bhys Davids translates the word. 
The highest is reason, the lowest the material body. The 
other three, in an ascending scale, are the Sensations, 
Abstract Ideas, and Potential Tendencies. So far as one 
can judge, the Basilidian analysis of man is identical with 
the Buddhist. 


Did Basilides go further? Did he, like the Buddhist, 
deny the existence of the soul? We cannot say. Clement 
certainly talks of ‘ the rational soul,’ as he naturally would ; 
hut Isidore neither mentions nor implies it, and he employs 
TO Xo^LcTTLKQv whcH we should have expected i] 

We learn from Hippolytus that the proper region of the 
was the air ; and in Basilides’ fivefold division of 
man there is no room for a soul in the ordinary sense. 

I may here note the employment of tw^o technical expres- 
sions, Ignorance and Formlessness (77 a^ivola and r] afiop^ia). 
The Great Ignorance which (as we shall see) makes the 
world content to exist without a thought of Nirvana is 


a translation of the Buddhist Avijja (Avidya). Avijja 
has a double aspect.^ It is at the root of all desire for 


a sensuous existence, and is therefore the origin of all evil. 
On the other hand, take consciousness away and there is 


1 For the double aspect of Avidya, v. Beussen, -‘Die 
Upanishad’s,” p. 217 (Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic). 


Philosophie 


der 
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left neither knowledge of Nirvana nor feeling of suffering. 
It is with this latter connotation that Basilides talks of ‘ the 
great ignorance.’ 

The second word is Formlessness {rj d/u,op(f)ia) , used six 
times in HippoL Haer., vii, c. 14, 15, as an equivalent for 
the blind material world. Now the words Eupam and 
Arupam, Form and Formlessness, play a great part in 
Buddhist psychology, but with a different signification. 
Natural objects when present to perception have form ; 
ideas presented to the reason are formless.^ The Basilidian 
dfiop^ia is different, it corresponds more closely to the con- 
ception of Prakriti — nature unperceived in consciousness. 


III. Metaphysics. 

Whether Basilides postulates a soul or not, he certainly 
postulates a God. But his God is the most abstract, the 
most remote that ever was imagined. Like Philo and the 
Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics, and the later Kabbalists, 
he declares the Absolute God to be unknowable and 
unutterable, unpredicable, inconceivable. But no one has 
equalled Basilides in the energy of his expression. He 
strains negations to the utmost. ‘ Not-being God ’ {ovic wv 
©eov) is Basilides’ name for Him. He will not use the article, 
6 ovK o)v ©eo?, although Hippolytus does so. To assert that 
God exists is to affirm a predicate, and He who is unknowable 
is above all predicates. But there is an earlier stage than 
‘ not-being God.’ Was when was nothing, ^ nor was that 
nothing any kind of entity, but in plain, unreserved, 
unequivocal language, there was altogether nothing. And 
when I say ‘ was,’ I do not assert that ^ there was,’ but 
I merely indicate my meaning when I affirm that there was 


^ V. “A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics (translation of the 
Dhamma Sangani), Or. Trans. Fund, vol. xii, by Mrs. Bhys Davids: Introd., 
p. xli ff. 

* 0T6 ohZlvy etc. (Hippolytus, Haer., vii, c. 8). 


J.R.A.8. 1902. 


26 
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altogether nothing.'’ Absolute existence is absolute nothing, 
said Basilides, anticipating Hegel. 

From nothing one passes to the germ of something. 
Beside ‘ not-being God' there exists the world conceived 
as a seed-mass, posterior to Him in thought, but co-eternal 
with Him in reality. This seed-mass (t? iravaTrepixia) is 
conceived both as an ideal cosmic germ (to KoafiiKov aTrepfia) 
and as a mass of individual seeds, the world of actuality 

TravaTreppiLa tov acopov), precisely as Prakriti bears the 
same double signification in the Sankhya philosophy.^ The 
relation of not-being God to the cosmic germ is described 
as follows : — ‘‘When there was nothing, neither matter, nor 
substance, nor entity, nor simple, nor compound, nor 
incomprehensible, nor imperceptible, nor man, nor angel, 
nor a God, nor anything that has a name, or can be 
perceived by sense, or conceived by mind, or what is of 
more subtle still, when every [predicate] has been removed, 
not-being God without or act of mind or sense, without 
plan, without purpose, without affection, without desire, 
willed to make the world. And when I say willed, I mean 
[an act] involuntary, irrational, insensible ; and by the 
‘ world' I mean, not the world of length and breadth [the 
world of space], and whicli existed subsequently, and has 
a separate existence, but the germ of a world {'Travay’eppLia 
Koa/jLov). And the seed of the world held all things in 
itself, just as a grain of mustard-seed contains within the 
smallest body all things at once [in embryo], the roots, the 
trunk, the branches, and the leaves, the numberless seeds 
of other plants born of that one plant, each seed in its turn 
the parent of innumerable other seeds, a process many times 
repeated. Thus not-being God made a not-being world out 
of things that are not, casting down and depositing a certain 
single seed containing in itself the whole germ of the 
universe {cnreppa tl €P €'^ov 'irao’av ev eavrw tt]v tov fcoapLov 
TravaiteppLiavy’ (Hippol. Haer., vii, 9). This cosmic seed, 

1 “Hinter der als Liny am individualisierteii Prakriti steht die allgemeine, 
Kosmische Prakriti, okne dass von ihr weiter die Rede ware (Deuseen, “Die 
Philosophie der TTpanisliad’s,” p. 217). 
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this not-being world, is purely ideal, like not-being God ; 
it is beyond all predicate; '‘the not-being seed of the 
world which had been deposited by not-being God 
(Haer., vii, c. 9). 

From the transcendental cosmic seed we pass to the 
individual seeds which in their aggregate form the actual 
world. “ The non-existent seed of the world constitutes 
at the same time the germ of a multitude of forms and 
a multitude of substances’' (Haer., vii, c. 9). “It had all 
seeds treasured up and reposing in itself just as not-being 
entities, and designed to come into being by ‘not-being 
God ’ ” (Haer., vii, c. 10). But how existence evolves itself 
from non - existence Basilides cannot say. “ Whatsoever 
I aflSrm to have been made after these, ask no question 
as to whence” (Haer., vii, c. 10). The Buddhists also 
asserted that from the non-existent the existent is evolved.^ 
But “Buddhism does not attempt to solve the problem of the 
primary origin of all things. ‘ When Malunka asked the 
Buddha whether the existence of the world is eternal or not 
eternal, he made him no reply.’ 

The actual world, then, according to Basilides, is preceded 
by an ideal world deposited by an ideal God.' But this is 
evidently a mere accommodation to the infirmity of human 
thought. We shall see hereafter that the world of actuality 
has no end. We may conclude that it had no beginning, 
and that creation is a mere fiction of the mind. But neither 
Basilides nor the Buddha definitely say so. 

From cloudlaud we pass to reality. This spawn of the 
world, this chaotic and conglomerated seed-mass, has all 
entities, all realities stored up, entangled, and confounded 
in itself. It evolves these entities by a process of dis- 
crimination and differentiation, and it has three fundamental 
qualities which correspond with the three Gunas. This last 


^ Nach der Ansicht der Buddhisten geht das Seiende aus dem Nichtseienden 
bervor,” says Garbe, quoting Yacaspatiim 9 ra (*‘ Die Samkbya Philosophie,” 

p. *201], 

* ‘'Buddhism,” by Proitssor T. W. Bhys Davids, p. S7. Compare his 
" Dialogues of the Buddha.” pp. 187. 188. 
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is evident from the description of the triple Sonship, We 
have the light or subtle (to XeTrro/xepe^) and the dense ^ = 
Sattvam and Tamas. Between these two is the second 
Sonship in the region of ra 7rd07;=Ilaja3.^ This seed-mass 
proceeds to evolve itself in obedience to a double law. 
First: each individual seed, eternal in itself, eternally acts 
in accordance with its original nature, and without exterior 
government or aid. “ The things which are generated are 
produced according to nature, as has been declared already 
by Him who calculates things future, when they ought 
[to be], and what sort they ought [to be], and how they 
ought [to be]. And of these no one is superintendent, or 
thought- taker (^porrecrri;?), or demiurge ; for sufficeth to 
them that calculation which the not-being One calculated 
when He made them (Haer., vii, c, 12). The second law 
is that everything ascends, and nothing descended. The 
whole scheme of salvation, according to Basilides, is founded 
upon this. “ Nothing descended from above,” he says, 
speaking of the Gospel (Haer., vii, c. 13). And again, 
‘‘ All things press from below upwards, from the worse 
to the better. Nor among things superior is any so 
senseless as to descend below” (Haer., vii, c. 10). 

Basilides classifies all existences (ra oWa) as either 
mundane or supra-mundanc. The supra-mundane corre- 
sponds to Lokuttara, which is the same as the region of 
Nirvana ; the mundane includes everything below it. This 
is Basilides’ primary classification,^ and it is also the chief 
division of the Buddhists. But we find another and 


1 Basilides (or rather flippolytus) does not ^ixe iis the exact Greek ciuiivalents 
for the second and third Gunas. The second Sonship is called v 

[vUr-ns^ (Haer., yii, c. 10), The third Sonship is the Sonship “ ieit bdiinY in 
Formlessness’’ (Haer., vii, c. U). Thu ^e<-und Sonship is less deeply emliedded 
in the material world, and resides in the Aether, the region of the Great Archon 
(Haer., vii, c. 10 and 11). 

2 Prakriti, says Deussen, “ besteht aiis den drei Guna’s :am besten als Faktorpn 
2 U ubersutzen . . .) Sattvam (da. Leichte, Ilellu, Intullektuelle) Eaias 
Beweghche, Treihende, Leidenschuftiiehe) und Tumas fdas Sehwere i)unkle 
Hemmende), und auf der verschiedenen Mischung der drei Guna’s beruht dip 
urspningliche Verschiedunheit der Lmga’s.” (‘ ‘ Die Phiiosophie der XJnauishafP« » 

pp. 218 - 219 .) l^«iuiauau B, 

’ Basilidt^s (Hvides Ti ^ra ..’s Sio rh Kal *aj 

.oAeiToi KOT auThv rh fitr ri xiapoi, rh 5e ti {mipKi(xp.ia (Haer., vii c 11) 
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subsidiary divisiou, peculiar to Basilides, which carries us 
much farther. According to this there are five spheres. 
The highest is the region of ‘ not - being God/ of the 
supra-mundane, the vireofco^yLLai of the Lokuttara, that is, 
jffirvaua. It is separated from the mundane world by the 
second sphere, which is the Firmament — the abode of the 
Holy or Limitary Spirit. The Aether forms the third sphere, 
the region called the Ogdoad, extending from the Firmament 
to the Moon. This is the sphere of the Great Archon, 
‘‘more potent than things potent, wiser than things wise,'^ 
the unutterable. The fourth sphere embraces the region 
of the Air — the Hebdomad and habitation of the Lesser 
Archon, whose name is speakable and who inspired the 
Prophets. Lastly, we have the Earth, the place of 
Formlessness and Matter, ‘"where men sit and hear each 
other groan.’’ ^ Each of these regions, or rovroi, has its 
Treasury, and is filled with innumerable beings whose nature 


^ The not-being God and the tirst Souship abide iu the vir^pKOG^ia (Huer., vii, 
c. 10). The Firmament is between the vTr€pK6crfxi(x and the Kosmos (a-Tepew/ia 
TQiV virepKOCTpLitav Kal tov koc/jlov fiera^v rerayfJiivov vii, C. 11). It is the abode 
of the Holy Spirit, also called the Limitary Spirit [rh 5^ fiera^h tov KSafiov Kal 
riov vir€pKO(rp.lav fxzdopiov TTVeC/xa. Tovro "direp icrl kol\ ayiou, etc. : vii, c. 11). 
For the division of the universe below the Firmament into Ogdoad, Hebdomad, 
and Formlessness, v. vii, c. 15. The highest of these regions is the Ogdoad, 
the region of the Aether and the seat of the Great Archon {avri] ianv ^ kut* 
ainohs oydo^s \eyofj.€¥T)j oirov iiTrlu ^ fj.4yas &px<»>^ Kad-fj/xeyos ■ iraaav odi/ t^v 
iirovpaytov KTifftVj roureffTi ttjj / aldepioVj aurhs elpyacraro 5 drjjJLiovpyhs 6 fi4yas 
rrorposi vii, c. 11). This regbjn extends to the moon (tou 6,pxoyTos tov p-eydAov 
t4i aidepia aTiva p-^xpt creX^jvrjs eaTtv : vii, c. 12). The greatness of the Great 
Archon is frequently extolled : “ He is more ineifable than things ineffable, more 
potent than things potent, wiser than things wise, and hi& beauty surpassingly 
beautiful” (vii, c. 11). He surpasses every entity except the Sonship left behind 
(vii, c. 11). He believes the Kosmos to be His creation, and that there is 
nothing higher than Hiraselt (vii, c. 11). He is called demiurge and God {Thv 
app4)T(ap apprjTSTepou Oedp iii, c. 12). The region below the Ogdoad is the 
Hebdomad, the region ol the Air which extends from the moon to the earth 
{(Te\T}vr)s . . . yap dr/p aldepos diUKptpeTat : ^il, c. 12) ; (KaXecTai 6 rd-wos 

oStos ej85o/u.as : vii, c. 12). The second Archon, like the tirst, is administrator 
and demiurge (in appearance) of all subject to him {dioiK^jTijs Kal Brj/xioupyos : 
vii, c. 13). He is the God ol Abraham and inspired the Prophets (vii, c, 13). 
The Great Archon is dpprjTos, pijrhv Se tj efidojxas (vii, c. 13). The distinction 
between the two Archons, in Basilides’ opinion, probably corresponded to the 
Gnostic distinction between Yahve and Adonai. The Formlessness is the lowest 
sphere (Sid<rT 7 ;juo rb Kad' rjpias oirov erTTiu rj aixopcpia: vii, c. 15). The Gospel 
comes first to the Ogdoad, then to the Hebdomad, and lastly to us (vii, c. U). 
The body of Jesus reverts to Formlessness, and His psychical part to the 
Hebdomad (vii, c. 16). 
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fits them for it. Some are destined to a further process of 
refinement and ascent ; others have reached the final stage 
of which their nature is capable, and ascend no further. 
All this is partly Gnostic, partly the popular physics of the 
time, and Basilides uses Gnostic terms throughout — Archon, 
Ogdoad, Hebdomad, Principalities and Powers, OTjaavpol, 
^i^d TOTTOi} But this fivefold division, combined with 
the law that nothing descends from the stage in which it is,, 
enables him to present the world-process with a sharpness 
of outline and firmness of detail impossible to the Buddhists, 
whose spirits wander aimlessly through multitudinous worlds 
from heaven to earth, from earth to hell. 

If now we return to Basilides’ scheme of Metaphysics 
as a whole, with the exception of ‘ not-being God ’ and the 
fivefold division of the spheres, everything in that scheme 
is evidently Buddhist. It is impossible to mistake the 
general identity. Barth suras up the groundwork of the 
Sankhya and Buddhist metaphysics thus: — “Instead of 
organising itself under the direction of a conscious, 
intelligent, divine being, the primary substance of things 
is represented as manifesting itself directly without the 
interposition of any personal agent, by the development 
of the material world and contingent existences. It is then 
simply, and by whatever name it may be called, the mat, 
the non-existent, the indeterminate, the indistinct, passing 
into existence — chaos, in other words, extricating itself 
from disorder by its own energies. When systematised, 
this solution will on one side have its counterpart in the 
metaphysics of Buddhism, while on the otlier it will issue 
in the ^Sankhya philosophy.” - “ The whole theory of the 

Basilidians consists of the confusion of a seed-mass, and the 
sorting and restoration into their proper places of things 
so confused.”^ The cosmic germ, the derivation of existence 


1 Even the re<^oii (x^ow rov ixaKapiov : Hair., vii, c. 10) ol' the ineffable 
God^ had its treasury [Bricavpov : vii, c. 14). 

, J .V R'iligion'i of India,” by A. Barth, translate.! by the Rey. J Wood 
(Trubner 3 Oriental Series), p. 69. ■'•'»ooa 

3 yip o-iyxi'iris o'oyel Tamir^piiias sal <bu\oKoim<Ti! fcol 

airo*OTi£<rTa<rir t«>> iruyKtxviifvay (is ra oiK(7a (Haer,. vii, c. 15), 
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from noa-entity, the evolution of the chaotic seed-mass by 
differentiation and selection, the absence of all goYernment, 
the only law the law imposed on each unit by its nature, 
these are fundamental ideas common to Basilides and the 
Buddhists. But can we go further? Can we, for instance, 
identify ‘Formlessness’ with Prakriti, and the conscious 
spirits in earth, air, and aether with Purusha ? ^ Like 
Prakriti ‘Formlessness’ is always single, while the spirits 
and entities of the Ogdoad, the Hebdomad, and the Earth 
are innumerable like Purusha ; in the Indian and the 
Basilidian scheme the Purusha and the Prakriti are closely 
entangled and intertwined : in both they are capable of 
ultimate separation. But how far the identity of the two 
systems went, we cannot say ; our evidence is very frag- 
mentary, and we have no right to go beyond it. 

So far I have followed Basilides upon purely Indian 
ground.^ I now turn to him as a Christian theologian. 


^ For Prakriti and Pui'iisha v. Duiissen. Die Philo&opliie der Upanishad^s,” 
pp. 216-219, and Garbe, Die Samkliya-Pbilosoplue,” p. 20-1 ft'. 

Basilides’ repute for Hellenism, is mainly founded on bis Metaphysics, but it 
does not amount to much. The attempt of Hippolytus to atfiliute the architectomc 
ideas of the system upon Aristotle has long been abandoned ; and modern critic8 
are divided between Plato and the Stoa. * Not -being God ' and the ‘ not-being 
world ’ are expressions which go back through Philo to Plato, but there is 
Little Platonism in Basilidts’ use of them. According to Plato that which is 
^TTCfcciya TTjs oinTiaf is the ideal good ; but the ovtc 0€os of Basilides is tbe first 
stage of evolutiou from the Absolute; it is only in his Iheology that ‘not-being 
God’ becomes the ideal good. Nor has the ‘not-being world’ any connection 
with the invisible world of the Platonic ideas; it is the embryonic germ, the 
cosmic Prakriti. The corrective power of buttering is a Platonic idea, but it ia 
applied for the explanation of the value of martyrdom, and not to the s^ering 
t>i the world. These ideas are common to Philo, Celsus, and Clement (ov5 ou(rias 
fi€T€X€i 6 e€6s), and were part of the mental equipment of the time; they do 
not necessarily imply any knowdcdge at first-haud of the master. The word 
Traya’TTcp/jLia is used by Plato (TimLCUs, 73, c.) and by Aristotle with reterence to 
Anaxagoras, but in neither case in tbe Basihdian sense. Baur has pointed out 
the analogies between Babilides and Anaxagoras. Anaxagoras starts bib ph}sical 
theory ot the universe with an infinite number of seeds, but apart from this there 
is no resemblance between tbe two systems. The seeds of Anaxagoras aie all 
specifically different from each other ; they arc moved little by littie at a time by 
mind, which orders and arranges them. Order arises from their commixture, 
corruption from their separation. There is an express denial ot fate and chance 
(Ritter, Hibt. Anc. Phil., i, p. 284 ff.. Eng. traus.j. Ihe alleged resemblanc^ 
to Stoicism are based on the supposed Pantheism of Basilides, aim are general. 
But ‘ not-being God ’ is not cousubstantial with the world, and has no further 
connection with it after it is started. The Buddhist hypothesis alone meets all 
the requirements of the case. 
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IV. Theology. 

For Basilides was a sincere Christian in his own belief. 
He was probably not conscious of any sensible difference 
from the ordinary Christians around him, at least not of any 
difference greater than that which might reasonably separate 
a philosopher from a simple believer, except in one point 
only. He pointedly refused to accept the belief in our 
Lord’s impeccability. He admitted that our Lord did not 
sin, but he would not say that His material body was not 
sinful; he would not sa}" ‘‘non potuit peccare.” But in 
everything else he appears at first sight orthodox. He 
frankly accepted Christianity as a historical fact and as 
a rule of life. There is nothing docetic in his philosophy. 
“Jesus was born,” ^ and “all the events in our Lord’s life 
occurred in the same manner as they have been described in 
the Gospels.” Basilides was acquainted with a considerable 
portion of the Jfew Testament. He quotes S. Luke and 
S. John, and the whole scheme of his theology is in reality 
little more than the Basilidian expansion of the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. His great work the “ Exegetica ” is said 
to have been a Gospel commentary. He delights to interpret 
some of the Pauline Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Eoinans, and he appears to have known the Acts of the 
Apostles, 1st Peter, and the Epistle to the Hebrew^s. More- 
over, he treats the Old Testament with a respect somewhat 
unusual among the Gnostics. His reverence for our Lord 
and his admiration of the moral law are marked characteristics 
of the man. 

Nor is his exegesis, startling though it be, anythin 
extraordinary in the age of Hadrian. Unlike Marcion and 
Valentinus, he did not violently alter or mutilate the text of 


I Itis alwaysneces>py to distiiigui^>li between Je.Ub and Chrestos in dealin- 
mth tbe Gnostics. Hippoiytus uses the word ‘Christ’ in speaking of the Son 
of the Great Archon (vij, c. U), hut whether Basilides gave it this limited 

iSytr ^ «.e o1 
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Scripture, so far at least as we can judge. His canon of inter- 
pretation is that of most philosophers of his time, the same 
canon which Dio Chrysostom and Aristides apply to the 
Homeric poems, an arbitrary adaptation of the meaning to 
a preconceived philosophy, ^^ay, we might go a step further 
and say that, granting him his own interpretation, he might 
have accepted considerable portions of the Nicene Creed, had 
it then been formulated. At first sight he is the moat 
orthodox of all the Gnostics ; a Bible Christian one might 
almost call him. 

But granting that Christianity was historically true, and 
an absolute rule of conduct, it wanted a philosophy. The 
age of Hadrian was enamoured of philosophy : it had just 
awakened to a general sense of human suflFering, and as 
a rule it accepted in popular form the Stoic idea of a 
Divine Providence which governed the world. Christianity 
presented for the first time the problems of Humanity in 
a new and universal form. What is the origin of sin ? 
what the method of salvation? The Basilidian scheme is 
an answer to these questions. 

Basilides bases his theology on the baptismal formula, the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The Inconceivable and 
Blessed not-being God’’ (Haer., vii, c. 13) is the Father. 
The Sonship (37 vl6t7]<^) is consubstantial with Him {ofio- 
ovaiofi\ Haer., vii, c. 10). The Holy Spirit is inseparable 
from, but not consubstantial with the Sonship (Haer., vii, 
c. 10). With this Basilides starts, and develops his 
philosophy by the aid of two ideas, the Sonship and the 
Evanjiel. 

The Father is inconceivable, and above all created things 
or human predicates. The Sonship, on the contrary, is 
deposited in the cosmic germ, but being consubstantial 
with the Father, cannot stay there ; it must be restored to 
communion with Him, and its evolution is the history of the 
world-process (Haer., vii, c. 10). But this Sonship is not 
single ; it is a collective germ, containing the seeds of 
many Sons within itself, and according to the Basilidian 
metaphysic it ought to have a twofold division, the 
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supra-mundane and the mundane. But Basilides insist* 
that it is threefold : rjv ev avrw crTrep/iarc vlorrj^ rpcfiepi]^ 
Kara nr dvr a rep ovK ovri Bep o/ttooucr^o?, jevTjr^ ef ovk ovrcov 
(Haer., vii, c. 10). The refined or subtle Sonship (ra 
XeTTTo^epe?), free from all cosmic stain, ascends at once 
with the deposition of the seed in pre-cosmic time to the 
region of the Father (Haer,, yii, c. 10) ; or in other words, 
seeing that the deposition of the cosmic seed is a mere 
figment of human thought, the primal Sonship was with the 
Father from eternity. The grosser Sonship Traxvfiearepa) 
is more or less entangled in the seed -mass and remains 
behind. But the more aetherial part of it, less heavily 
clogged, ascends (also in pre-cosmic time) to the region of 
the Great Archon, whom it illuminates and instructs. This 
is the second Sonship (Haer., vii, c. 10). With this second 
Sonship, however, must be classed the Son dwelling in the 
Hebdomad with the Archon of the aerial and psychic world 
(Haer., vii, c. 12). The third Sonship is deeply submerged 
in the material world of Formlessness, and first disentangles 
itself in the Son of Mary, the prototype of all the Sons of 
God on earth (Haer., vii, c. 14). 

Before we go further we must pause a moment. It is 
clear that, under the Basilidian scheme, each region of 
Being (except the region of the Holy Spirit), required 
a Sonship for itself, whose business it was to illuminate and 
benefit that region ; and this corresponds with the actual 
enumeration. Why, then, does Basilides insist on a threefold 
division ? The logical division would have been twofold, the 
actual one is fourfold. Basilides was doubtless influenced 
hy the doctrine of the three Gunas, but there was probably 
a Christian element at work. The first Sonship corresponds 
with the Son who is in the bosom of the Father from 
eternity ; the second corresponds, in position at any rate, 
with the Son by whom all things w^ere made,’’ since this 
is called the Son of the Great Archon, who imagines 
Himself to be the Creator ; while the third is the historical 
Clirist. 

Since the Holy Spirit is inseparable from the Sonship 
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there must have been a tripartite division of the Holy 
Spirit also, Hippolytus mentions only one, the fjieOopLov 
•rrvevfia (Haer., vii, c. 11) ; Clement mentions a second, 
TO ^LaKovovfievov TTvevfjLa (Strom., ii, 8. 36, p. 162, and 
P* 337). The Limitary Spirit accompanies the first 
Sonship on His upward flight, but not being consubstantial 
with Him is left behind in the adjacent firmament.^ He has 
a distinct entity, although scarcely a distinct personality, and 
the Sonship is related to the Holy Spirit as a bird to its 
wing, or a pot of myrrh to the fragrance it exhales (Haer., 
vii, c. 10). The second and third Sonships are accompanied 
by the ‘ ministering ’ Spirit, but as the Spirit cannot descend 
from a higher to a lower sphere the ‘ ministering Spirit ’ of 
each must be regarded as distinct; and it is evident that 
when each Sonship finally ascends to the region of ‘ not- 
being God * the accompanying Spirit must be left behind in 
the region of the Firmament. 

The second factor is the advent of the Gospel, for 
‘‘although nothing descended from above, yet from above 
the Gospel really came ” (Haer., vii, c. 13). It came as 
naphtha catches fire from a spark, and each sphere in turn 
caught the glory from the sphere above it. The Ogdoad, 
the region of the Great x^rchon, was illuminated first ; his 
ignorance was enlightened, he confessed his sin, and his 
awe-struck mind learned that “ fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom (Haer., vii, c. 14 ; cf. Strom., ii, 
8. 36, p. 162). From the world of the Ogdoad the Gospel 
descended to the Hebdomad, and from thence to the earth. 
Each world has been illuminated and evangelized in turn. 

What, then, is this Evangel ? It is the knowledge of 
supra-mundane and celestial things, to know what is the 
Father, the ‘ not-being God/ what the Son, and what the 

^ yap ohx dpLoovffiov ovBl (pv(Tiu fiera r^s vloTrjTOs (Haer., vii, c. 10, 
cf. c. 11). Hippolytus (c. lOj attaches this Limitary Spirit to the second Sonship 
{v Tf^ctxvfxeffrdpa vl 6 r 7 }s). But there is evidently some confusion, since he explains 
why this Limitary Spirit could not enter into the communion of not-beini^ God. 
Moreover, nothing could have cheeked the upward flight of the second Sonship, 
had there been no limit. In c. 14 the Holy Spirit is also represented apparently 
as Light. 
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Holy Spirit. To know this, and to know what is the con- 
stitution of the universe, the differentiation, the perfecting, 
the restoration of all things, that is the fourfold wisdom 
(Haer., vii, c. 14).^ 

The advent of the Gospel is a world event. And here 
we come upon a striking application of an Indian belief. 
The novelty of Christianity profoundly impressed the Church 
of the first two centuries; it was a characteristic note of early 
Christianity. But none seized on it more powerfully than 
the Gnostics ; it is a keystone in the theories of Marcion 
and Valentinus as well as of Basilides. With Basilides the 
time of Jesus' birth was determined by the conjunction of the 
stars, for although the stars, he holds, do not determine the 
destiny of man, they control the hour of his birth. And so, 
when Jesus was born, a new Kalpa or Yug began,^ a world 
period which will end when all the Sonship has been gathered 
in and the consummation of all things takes place. For the 
third Sonship is not exhausted by Jesus any more than the 
second Sonship is exhausted by Christ. It embraces all the 
Sons of God left behind in the material mass.^ Jesus lived 
the life narrated in the Gospels; he is the first-fruits of 
the discrimination of the things confused" (Haer., vii, c. 15), 
and all the Sons of God must follow in His steps (Haer., vii, 
c. 14, 15). They are the elect €K\o^T^)y and their very 
nature ensures their ultimate salvation, although the time 
may be postponed by voluntary sin. It is neither the 
Valentin ian gnosis nor the contemplative absorption of 
the Buddhist which enables them to apprehend the Gospel, 
but it is Faith. Faith {y) TrlarL^), according to the Basilidian 


^ Tis itJTLV b ovK Ay. Tiy 7} vl6t7)s, tI TO OT/Lov Trv^vp.a, Tis ^ rOJV ’6\(av 
KarooTKeu^, ttov ravTa aTroKaTa(TTa6r}a€TaL‘ avTH} eVrli' i) (Tocpta iu juva'TTjpl^ 
(Ilaer,, vii, c. 14) : ef, Cltm. Strom , ii, 8. 3G, p. 162; t^v 
avrov (ot the Great Arch on) <f>o;3ov K\Tr}drivai apxV y^vofxevov aofpias tpv\o~ 
KptP7)TtKTis T€ Kui bioKpiTiKys TeXewTiKrjs Kul aTTUKaraaTariKrfS . These words 
recall the ‘ toiirtold path ’ ot the lluddha, but while th'* latter is moral the 
fourtold wisdom ol Tasilides is intellectual. Each ol the tour adjectives emploved 
by Clement hears a technical meauiuo' in the Basilidiuu philosophy. 

^ ^ 9iv 7ap, <pr)(r\, Kal avrhs [<5 ykv^aiv kcTip'o^v Kal up wy 

aTroKaTa(TTa(r€a)5 cV fieydAu 7rpo\€\oyi(riJ.4vos awp<p ^Haei*., vii, e. 15j. 

^■Trel oOv airoKa\v<p6^yai Tjfjids ra T^Kya rov B^ov (Haer., vii, c. 13). 
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definition, is the intellectual apprehension of and belief in 
undemonstrable truths, an intuitive grasp of the teaching 
of the Gospel {ra fidOr^iMara) when presented to a kindred 
soul (Clem. Strom., ii, 3. 10, p. 156, and ii, 6. 27, p. 160). 
By this faith the elect, ^ the believer by nature, arrives at 
a stage of serene blessedness, fulfilling the divinely con- 
stituted law which requires him to be in a state of charity 
with all things, neither desiring nor hating anything (Clem. 
Strom., iv, 12. 88, p. 217).“ All passion, all desire is past : 
surely the elect has attained to the dignity of an Arahat. 

If the Pauline terms Faith and Election are essential 
terms of Basilides’ teaching, perfection and restoration are so 
equally. Jesus suffered and died, and His material part was 
restored to the Formlessness to which it belonged. The 
ps3"che ascended to the Hebdomad, and the regions of the 
Great Archon and of the Holy Spirit received such elements 
of His personality as were peculiar to them, while the third 
Sonship ascended through all these regions to the ^ Blessed 
Sonship,^ which had been from the beginning with the 
Father — the ^not-being God.’ And in like manner as Jesus 
ascended, so must all the elect ascend (Haer., vii, c. 15). 
How this region at which they arrive, and this communion 
with ‘ not-being God,’ ‘ the Inconceivable and Blessed,’ is 
none other than Nirvana. And, like Nirvana, it is a state 
to be passionately desired. ‘‘For every nature desires that 
[not-being God] on account of a superabundance of [its] 
beauty and [its] bloom,” and “ that blessed region which 
words cannot express nor reason grasp” (Haer., vii, c. 10).^ 

^ The <pv<rei iziarhs and the are convertible terms ; <pvaei Tridrov koX 

4kK€ktqv ovtos (Strom., v, 1, 3, p. 233}. 

^ It is iu fxepos e/c tov Keyo/x^yov deXrjfiaros tov deov . ... rh TjyaTrrjKevai 
avavTa on \6yoy airocTw^ovari Ttphs Th iray airavra. “ It is one part of the declared 
will of God ” “ to be in a state of charity with all things, because all [individual] 
things bear a relation to the whole, i.e. the general scheme of the Kosmos.’^ 
This “declared will of God is the constitution of the universe “ involuntarily 
willed by not-being God.’’ “ Deus nec amat nec odit is a iundamental maxim 
of all Indian philosophy as well as of Spinoza, and to attribute a state of charity 
to ‘not-being God,’ as some commentators do, is to furnish with morality 
a being above all predicates. 

TOV fiaicaplov kuI yoii}6^yai Bvyapeyov pTjde \apaKr7]pi<T0rjvaL nvi \oy^ 
Xwp^ov. Protessor Rhys Davids has pointed out to me that Nirvana is, properly 
speaking, a state and not a region. Now Basil ides certainly conceived that 
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From this state the Sons of God can never more descend, 
for them rebirth is over, all things are at an end. When 
the last seed of the Sonship has been gathered in, the world- 
period is over, the ‘ Kalpa ^ is completed, and the restoration 
of all things will take place. At present the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together,’^ ^ waiting for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God ; it is disturbed by the 
birth pangs of the spiritual Sonship, and desires heights to 
which it can never attain. But when the Divine Light is 
for ever withdrawn it will cease from unavailing trouble, 
sorrow and sighing will flee away, and 'the great Ignorance' 
will envelop everything (Haer., vii, c. 15). 

“ Thy hand, Great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness covers all.’^ 

Basilides and the '^Duuciad" arrive at the same happy 
conclusion.” 

This, then, is the far-famed Basilidian theology, a scheme 
immensely ingenious, boldly conceived, powerfully reasoned, 
sincerely believed. It is composed in unequal parts of 
Gnosticism, Christianity, and Buddhism. With the main 
stream of Syrian Gnosticism, which attained to Hellenic 
symmetry and form in the hands of Valentinus, Basilides 
was well acquainted. But he borrows little from it except 
the general problem. All the Gnostics agreed in placing 
the Absolute God beyond all human ken, they all assigned 
an inferior place to the Old Testament dispensation, they 
entertained somewhat similar notions of the demiurge, and 


“beiig with not-buing God*' implied not only a state but a plaee, a supra- 
mundane region with its * treasury.’ ^ We must remember that Basilides acquired 
his knowledge, not from learned Sramanas, but trom the popular beliefs of 
Buddhist merchants, and that at this very time the doctrines of the older 
Buddhism were falling into abeyance, and Buddha himself was widely worshipped. 
Even Clement was aware of that. But if Buddha were worshipped, he must be 
somewhere ; he must have some shadowy existence in some supra -mundane reo-ion. 

^ Apparently a favourite text with Basilides. Hippolytus twice quotes it 
in his >ummary, 

^ “As a mere system ot metaphysics the theory of Basilides contains the 
nearest approach to the conception of a logical philosophy of the absolute which 
the history of ancient thought can furnish, almost rivalling that of Heeel in 
modern times.” (Mansel, “ Gnostic Heresies,” p. 165.) ® 
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they all set themselves to solve the problem of the origin 
of evil and the ascent of man. But beyond this Basilides 
has not much in common with the Gnostici. He borrows 
the terms Ogdoad and Hebdomad, and the division of the 
Spheres. He may have borrowed from his contemporary 
and fellow-townsman Yalentinus the term ^Limitary Spirit,’ 
although the term is so essential to the Basilidian theology 
that, if borrowing there was at all, I suspect the borrowing 
was the other waj^ But in everything else Basilides and 
the Gnostici are opposed. For them the great fact of human 
life is the fatalism of the stars, and metempsychosis takes 
a secondary place. The fatal nexus of rebirth determines 
Basilides’ philosophy, and astrology is scarcely of account. 
They proceed by emanations, and clothe their ideas in the 
garb of Babylonian or Egyptian mythology. Basilides is 
comparatively free from mythology,^ and argues vigorously 
against all emanation theories (Huer., vii, c. 10). They 
start with a fall from the Infinite to the Finite ; lie knows 
nothing of it. 

Basilides doubtless believed Christianity to be the main 
factor of his system. He frankly accepted the Gospel 
narrative, the evangelical morality, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Pauline terminology. His whole scheme is 
intended to show the advent of the Gospel, how^ the Divine 
Sonship came into the world and gave the power to become 
sons of God to as many as are born of God. And his 
theology throws a suggestive light upon the doctrinal 
teaching, and the authority of the Gospels and Pauline 
Epistles in the Church of Alexandria when Hadrian reigned. 

# 

^ The one, directly mythological expression I find in Basilides is the remark 
that Eighteousness and her daughter Peace dwelt in the Ogdoad (Strom., iv, 
p. 231). The Ogdoad was doubtless inhabited by a number of abstract entities — 
Nous, Phronesis, Logos, and the rest mentioned by Iren ecus — but not emanations 
as Irenmus and the later Basilidians held. All these were probably treated, like 
the Sonship, as collective germs, and characteristic of the sphere. But these 
are merely abstractions hypostatized after the Oriental fashion. They do not 
necessarily wear a mythological or even an anthropomorphic (kess. At the same 
time the spheres of the first and second Arch on were inhabited by innumerable 
hosts of i^ovc'iotf and Svpctjn€iSy the Gnostic counterpart of Greek 

demons, Jewish angels, and Buddhist devas, who were ready to supply the later 
BasiUdians at once with a full-blown mythology. 
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But this Christianity apparent to the eye is profoundly 
Buddhist at the core. All things have their law of being 
in themselves : suffering is the concomitant of existence, 
rebirth is the result of former acts, and metempsychosis 
governs men with inflexible justice and with iron severity. 
The office of Jesus is the office of the Buddha ; ^ the elect 
alone are saved, and the mass of mankind remains content 
to be born again. All things have their consummation in 
immense ignorance. But the Basilidian scheme is more 
grandiose than its prototype : in the place of unending 
turmoil it substitutes a world process of differentiation, for 
the release of the individual Arahat the cessation of the 
sorrows of the world ; and it is carried out with a historical 
character, a clearness of definition, and a rigour of logic 
which Buddhism never knew. 

Thus Basilides lived and taught, accounted an arch-heretic 
in after times, but in his own day an eminent doctor of 
the Church at Alexandria. He had constructed, so he 
thought, a vast theodicee, he had solved the problems of 
Free-will and Fate, he had explained the evolution of the 
Spheres, and of the innumerable spirits which dwell above 
and below the motions of the Moon, as well as of the 
Sons of God on earth, consubstantial with uot-bein God 
and desirous to return to Him. Yaiu wisdom all, and false 
philosophy.'' Buddhist metaphysics found little acceptance 
in Alexandria ; they were too foreign to Hellenic modes of 
thought, and it was many centuries later when the legend 
of Barlaara and Josaphat iirat attracted the mind of the 
West. The doctrines of Basilides were misunderstood by 
his critics, and misinterpreted by his followers. Clement 
and Hippolytus prove their agreement and good fiiith by 
enabling us to reconstruct the main outlines of the system, 
but they were frequently much puzzled. The followers of 
Basilides were confined for the most part to Alexandria and 


1 ‘\ou yourselves must make the effort: the Buddhas are only preachers” 
“ Buddhism, p. lo,) Compare the strikiu^r elabo'raUou of the 
theme, “ Be ye lamps unto vo^rsei^es,“ m the Maha Pariunabhana, translated 
by Kbys Davids, “ Buddhist Sutta'^, pp. 36-;i9. iiausiaiea 
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the Delta of the Nile ; they were men of little note, probably 
Egyptianized Hellenes, and Hellenized Egyptians and Jews. 
They turned the Basilidian teaching into a wild farrago 
and an immoral cult. The doctrine of election lent itself 
to Antinomian licentiousness, and the moderate Clement 
reproaches them with their views of marriage ; they scorned 
the sufferings of the Martyrs, and counted it wisdom to 
deny Christ. They delighted in emanations and astrology, 
divided the spheres into 365 heavens,^ and placed the solar 
Abrasax ^ at its head, and they were famed above all other 
sects for their belief in the hidden virtues of stones, in 
talismans and spells, and all the products of J udaeo- 
Egyptian Magic. These beliefs, the offspring of superstitious 
hearts and stuffed-up brains, bear as little resemblance to 
the teaching of Basilides as the confused medley called 
the religion of the Mandaites bears to the teaching of 


^ It is clear from Hippolytus, vii, c. 14, that that ‘‘tedious treatise” ou the 
365 heavens had nothing to do with Basilides or Isidore. These 365 heavens 
correspond with the 365 days of the Egyptian ‘ common ’ year, and are connected 
with Abrasax and the solar cult of the later Basilidians. 

“The Abraxoid gems are numerous, especially in the Delta of the Nile, and 
they are the only ones which are certainly Gnostic. Hippolytus tells us (vii, c. 14) 
that Abraxas, or more properly Abrasax, was supreme lord of the 365 heavens, 
which represent the 365 days of the year. He bears therefore a solar character, 
and the Greek letters of his name have 365 for their numerical value (a = l, i3 = 2, 
p = 100, a=:l, 1 = 60, a=l, 5=200 = 365). Neilos and Meithras give the same 
arithmetical result. The iconic representations of Abrasax on the gems represent 
him in the main as an Egyptian solar deity. He has the head of the solar hawk, 
the bird of Horus, or rather Horns himself, and the addition of a rude cock^s 
comb on some gems may represent, as in other cases, not a cock’s head, but 
flames or rays. With his left hand Abrasax advances a shield, his right hand 
holds a scourge upraised to strike. The scourge I identify with the khu of the 
Egyptian gods, and the attitude recalls the attitude of Min Amen at Thebes. The 
Abrasax legs are snakes, the symbols of the underworld. The bark of Ka is 
drawn by serpents in its passage through the twelve hours of the night, and on 
the sarcophagus of Seti I serpents represent the hidden fires of germination 
in the realms of Osiris { v. “ The Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oimenepthah I,” by 
J. Bonomi & S. Sharpe, 1864, pi. vii). Abrasax is often identified with lao, 
and lao is occasionally represented by an immense pribon for ever travelling — 
a python such as we find on the wails of the same’ Seti’s tomb in the Valley 
of the Kings. These Abraxoid gems are magical talismans for the protection of 
the wearer. But Abrasax is much more than aXf^UaKoSy more than 

Araen-Ra ; he is the invention of Egyptian Jews and Gnostics, and has Jewish 
and even Syrian elements in his composition. For Abrasax, v. King, “ The 
Gnostics and their Remains,” p. 226 ff. Also Dr. Hort s.v. Abrasax in Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Christian Biography.” 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 


27 
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the Baptist. The Basilidians and Basilides have little in 
common except the name. 

It is a fascinating spectacle, that inward struggle of the 
early Church in the generations that extend from the 
persecutions of Nero to the golden age of the elder Antonine. 
On one side was ranged the Christian consciousness, the 
organization, the simple faith, and solid virtues of obscure 
men ; on the other side were learning and philosophy, 
poetry and genius. The Church was still largely Oriental 
in character, and Christian experience had not had time 
to formulate itself in universally accepted dogma. If the 
churches of Rome, of Antioch, and Asia Minor reeked with 
blood, these persecutions which made men shudder had not 
extended to the banks of the Euphrates or the Nile. While 
Rome and Asia Minor were engaged in building up the 
social and ecclesiastical organism, and in evolving the 
rudiments of the liturgy, the Oriental mind was busy 
in adapting Christianity to preconceived philosophies. 
Orthodox and Gnostics were sincere believers alike ; alike 
they acknowledged the divinity of Christ, the novelty 
and the superiority of the Christian dispensation ; they 
listened with curiosity and respect to the stories of those 
who had known the Apostles. But the Gnostic philosophies 
were pagan, no other, indeed, being then available, and for 
the early Christians Paganism was an instinctive barrier. 
Had the Gnostics prevailed Christianity would have been 
at an end; happily it was the Church of the simple that 
triumphed. And yet, perhaps, something has been lost 
with the disappearance of the traces of the struggle. The 
historian may regret the loss of traditions which threatened 
to occupy a place similar to that they hold in Mahommedan 
theology. Some great truths held alike by Orthodox and 
Gnostics were allowed to fall into the background. The 
Church resolutely set its face against all inquiries into the 
origin of evil. But whenever Christian poets and divines 
have dared to overleap the limits of our ignorance they have 
always begun with that first supposition of the Gnostics— 
the pre-existence of the soul. 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel hither — 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
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Art. XVI. — Note on the Past Tense in Marathi, By JSten 
Konow, of the University of Christiania, Norway. 

The past tense in Marathi is formed by adding a suffix Id, 
The same suffix is also used in Bihari, Oriya, Bengali, and 
Gujarati. This form has long been a puzzle to scholars. 
Mr. Beames, A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India ^ vol. iii, p. 135, compares the past tense 
in Slavonic languages ; Dr. Hoernle, A Comparative Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages, p. 139 f,, derives la from the suffix 
ta of the past participle passive in Sanskrit ; and Sir Charles 
Lyall, A Sketch of the Hindustani Language, Edinburgh, 1880, 
p. 48 f., thinks that la is a diminutive suffix added to the old 
past participle passive. This last view is essentially the 
same as that held by Dr. Grierson, who some time ago, and 
before I had arrived at any independent opinion regarding 
the question, told me that he derives la from the Prakrit 
suffix ilia (Hemacandra, ii, 164). 

It is not my intention to discuss the whole matter in this 
place. I hope that such a discussion will soon proceed from 
a more competent authority, and I shall only draw attention 
to some phonetical features in Marathi which will, in my 
opinion, throw some new light on the matter. 

It is a well-known fact that Marathi possesses two 
/-sounds, a dental and a cerebral one, but this fact has 
never, so far as I am aware, been satisfactorily explained. 

The cerebral / only occurs between vowels, and its use is 
also in that position restricted. The Prakrits do not give 
any clue towards the solution of the question about its use. 
In most manuscripts the cerebral / is never written, while 
others, copied in j^uth India, always use l instead of l. 
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An inspection of numerous instances in Marathi has led 
me to the following conclusion : Every single 1 heticeen vowels 
in the Prakrits becomes 1 in Marathi, while 11 becomes 1. 

This rule does not apply to modern compounds, nor to 
tatsamas and other borrowed words, and the initial I of 
postpositions is not changed after words ending in vowels. 
In other cases I have not found any exception to the rule. 

Single I between vowels becomes /, Thus, olakh^'ne, to 
know, Prakrit olakkhdi ; kdl, time, Prakrit kdla ; kdld, black, 
Prakrit kdlaa ; gala, neck, Prakrit galaa ; gafne, to fall, 
Prakrit galdi ; gold, globe, Prakrit gdlaa ; dold, eye, Prakrit 
^laa ; 'pafne, to run, Prakrit palddi ; phal, fruit, Prakrit 
phala ; mil^ne, to meet, Prakrit mildt ; mule, on account of, 
Prakrit mulenam ; vital, impurity, Prakrit vittdla. 

Double I between vowels becomes L Thus, andil, male, 
Prakrit *andilla ; at'il, being in, Prakrit *antilla ; bid, wet, 
Prakrit ollaa ; kdl, yesterday, Prakrit kallam ; ghdl^rw, to 
throw, Prakrit ghalldi ; tsdl^ne, to go, Prakrit calldi (Hema- 
candra, iv, 231) ; cikhal, mud, Prakrit cikkhalla ; tel, oil, 
Prakrit tella ; phul, flower, Prakrit phulla ; bbl^ne, to sav, 
Prakrit bolldi; bail, a bull, Prakrit bdilla\ bhiil^ne, to forget 
oneself, Prakrit bhullai ; vadtl, an elder, Prakrit vaddilla. 

It seems to me that there can be no doubt regarding the 
existence of this law. And we are, I think, justified in 
using it for the explanation of dubious forms. Thus the 
form pahild, the first, must be derived from a hypothetical 
*prathillaa, and not from *prathilaa. The Apabhramsa form 
pahila represents the modern, and not the Prakrit stage. 
Ap^ld, his, must be compared with Prakrit appulla. Further 
the suffix Id of the past tense must be derived from Uaa, that 
is from illaa, as Dr. Grierson thinks ; compare Ardharaagadhi 
dnilliya, brought. 

It is of interest to note that the change of / to / is also 
found in Pai^ci and in Culikapai^cika. The conditions 
seem to be exactly the same as in modern Marathi. Compare 
kulaiin, salilam, jalarn, pdlakb. Hid, but ucchallanti. There is 
no connection between Marathi and these old dialects, but 
the coincidence shows that the law is an old one, and' that 
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it is not restricted to Marathi. I do not doubt that further 
investigations will show that I and I interchange according 
to the same law in other modem vernaculars where both 
sounds occur. 

It may be noted that n and n between vowels appear to 
be interchangeable in exactly the same way as was the case 
with I and L That is to say, n is derived from a single, and 
n from a double n. We are, in this case, able to follow 
the development farther back. Ardhamagadhl, Jaina 
Maharastri, and Jaina Sauraseni change every single n 
between vowels to n, but usually write n in the beginning 
of words, and nn between vowels. The oldest manuscripts 
prefer n in all positions, but n is very common in all paper 
manuscripts. Compare Pischel, Grmnmatik der Prakrit’^ 
spmchen, § 224. 

Medial n is preserved in Marathi : thus, an^nly to fetch, 
Prakrit ^anaanaam ' ; kbn, who ? Prakrit kb una or kb nu ; 
tene {-karun), therefore, Prakrit tenmi ; pan, but, Prakrit 
puna ; hahiUy sister, Prakrit hakim. 

Medial nn becomes n : thus, kan, ear, Prakrit kanna ; dbUy 
two, Prakrit domii ; dzundy old, Prakrit junnaa ; rdn^ forest, 
Prakrit ranna ; vinavine, to entreat, Prakrit tinnavei ; sone, 
gold, Prakrit sonnaa. 


^ I do not believe in the derivation of the infinitive suffix from -anxyam. 
The suffix ana^ anaTi in Apabhramsa (Hemacandra, iv, 411) certainly belongs to 
an ordinary verbal noun in ana^ and I am unable to explain the phonetical 
changes and the development of the sense of the form which must be supposed 
when adopting the derivation from anlyam. The suffix aniya becomes anijja in 
Mabiirastri, and Maratbi agrees with that dialect in the formation of passive 
forms. Hindi and especially Braj, on the other hand, show some points of 
connection with Sauraseni (compare, for instance, kiyau, done, with Sauraseni 
kidttj where Maharastri has kua), and aniya in Sauraseni becomes anla, 
I therefore think it probable that an old verbal noun in anaa^ corresponding 
to the Apabhramsa infinitive in anaTiy has in Hindi been confounded with a form 
derived from the participle of necessity in aniya. Such a supposition would 
explain the fact that the Hindi form in is used both as an infinitive and as 
a future participle passive. In Marathi, however, the form in nl is a pure verbal 
notm. And its derivation from anxya is, I think, phonetically impossible. A stiffii 
^anaanty on the other hand, must become Maratbi nl, Braj mam, and so foitii. 
Compare the analogous development of the past participle passive. 
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There is, however, some uncertainty with regard to the 
matter. In the Dekhan every n is, at least in many places, 
pronounced as a dental, and we cannot, therefore, expect 
that the two sounds should be correctly distinguished. Thus 
we find van and van, colour ; uni and dni, and ; and so forth. 
The word rdin, a queen, is probably correct. It is scarcely 
derived from a Prakrit *rannl, as the corresponding rad 
usually preserves the long d, and the analogy of this word 
should, therefore, be expected to counteract the shortening 
of d in rdjm. The suffix un of the conjunctive participle 
would be against the rule, if it is in reality identical with 
Maharastri una. The old forms in on, oni, and only a make 
the explanation of this suffix very difficult, and I am not 
able to solve the question. Compare the old ablative suffixes 
pdsuniya, hnniya, Niya seems to be a postposition of the 
ablative or the instrumental added to the old form in u. 
Compare Gujarati {i-)n€, 

I have already mentioned that the suffix of the past tense 
probably goes back on an older illaa. This suffix is in the 
Prakrits interchangeable with allaa and iillaa, and I think 
it probable that one of these latter forms occurs in past 
tenses such as hudala, he sank. 

There are in Marathi several irregular verbs, and some 
of these allow us to see that the //-suffix was really added 
to the past participle in ta. I shall make some remarks on 
a few of these forms. 

Poetical texts have preserved several old forms. Thus, 
kddMyall, taken out, for the modern kddhile, where the old 
participle is clearly preserved. The same is the case with 
pdtali, went, from Prakrit pattaillaa. Several such forms 
have been mentioned by Sir Charles Lyall, l.c., and the 
reader may be referred to that work for further instances. 

The old participle is also easily recognizable in several 
forms in the modern language. Thus, kele, done ; yell, gone ; 
mele, dead, clearly contain the old Maharastri participles 
kaa, gaa, maa, respectively. It is of interest to note that 
kele is derived from kaa, and not from kia, kida, which latter 
form is common in Sauraseni. Pyale, drunk, contains pia ; 
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hhydle, feared, bhia ; and lydle, put on, probably a *lia. 
KhdlUy ate, is not clear to me. There exists a poetical form 
khadile, which seems to be the origin of it, but this latter 
form looks like a late loan-word from Sanskrit. 

The t of the past participle has been preserved in forms 
such as ghHHe, taken; ghdtHe, put; dhiiMe, washed; haghiif^U^ 
seen ; sdhgit^Ie, said ; 7ndgiif'le, asked. This t must be traced 
back to a double t in Prakrit, 6 kettle is derived from 
ghetta, a form which must be inferred from Maharastri 
ghettuna. Ghdif^le belongs to Prakrit ghalldi, to throw, from 
which a past participle ^gJiatta, that is ghalta, might be 
formed. The t of the other forms must be explained after 
the analogy of Prakrit forms such as hatta^Jiaaj killed ; 
kliatta—khda, dug; that is, the t of the suffix has been 
doubled under the influence of the accent. 

In mhafley said; khantHey dug; and hdf‘le, slain, a t 
precedes the suffix le. The form mliaiHe is probably derived 
from a Prakrit ^bhaUha, formed from ^bJids-tay just as lattha^ 
friendly, from *las-ta. It might, however, also be derived 
directly from the root bhaL This verb is in Prakrit con- 
jugated as belonging to the 9th class, and the same was 
perhaps originally the case in Sanskrit. The forms khanfle 
and hdp^le are not clear to me. I may note that a form 
inhanf^ley said, occurs in dialects. 

The mentioned forms are not all clear, but this much they 
show, that the suffix id is an additional suffix added to the 
old past participle passive. 
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1. A Rectification. 

3, Via San Francesco Poverino, Florence. 

January 9, 1902. 

My DEAR Professor, — I have recently received a letter 
from General Houtum Schindler in Tehran, from which it 
appears that, quite unintentionally, I have misstated his 
views in my recent paper (J.R.A.S. for April, 1901) on 
‘‘The Cities of Kirman.” I therefore hasten to set the 
matter right. In regard to the site of Sirjan (p. 282 of 
last year's volume) I have misunderstood General Schindler 
in supposing that he had identified this place with the 
modern Sa‘idabad ; on the contrary. General Schindler is of 
opinion that this, the older capital, probably stood in the 
MashTz plain, which is considerably to the eastward of 
Sa‘idabad. In the second place, in connection with the 
et3^mology of the name Bardasir (note 1 to p. 283), 
General Schindler disclaims any reliance on the statements 
of the Persian dictionary called Farhang-i-Anjuman Ara, 
which he knew to be misleading and incorrect. — Believe me 
to be, yours most truly, 

G. Le Strange. 


2. The term Sahampati. 

Sir, — In the course of Dr. Anesaki's interesting letter on 
the Agamas in the J.B.A.S. for 1901, p. 899, he gives the 
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explanation of Japanese scholars of the puzzling title 
Saharapati applied to Brahma in Buddhist books. Chinese 
scholars interpret it somewhat differently. They translate the 
first part of the word sometimes by ‘ patient ’ and sometimes 
by ‘mixed/ and explain the whole word as meaning “the 
inhabitants . of the sphere over which Sakya - Buddha’s 
influence extends.” The older Chinese translators generally 
transcribed it shd-po or sha-ho^ which is apparently meant to 
represent sarva or sahha, but the meaning they give is 
always either ‘patient’ or ‘mixed/ and not ‘perishable.’ 
It is evident that those who give the meaning ‘patient’ had 
the root sah, ‘to be patient/ in view; and those who give the 
meaning ‘ mixed ’ had the preposition saJia^ ‘ with/ in view. 

The Chinese Buddhist scholiasts further explain the word 
‘ patient ’ thus : — 

“ all creatures inhabiting the sphere which is under Sakya- 
Buddha patiently bear ragas, dvesas, and mohas.” ^ 

And the word ‘ mixed ’ thus : — 

“ in this sphere holy sages, gods, common people, and 
the beings in hell are found, they are mixed in 
that world,” 

80 that, in the view of those writers, Sahampati has the same 
meaning as Prajapati.^ 

TJ. WOGIHARA. 


* Cf. Karu^il-pundarika (Calc, ed,, tasc. i, p, 63), where we must read saha 
instead of i>oha, 

* [This comes to much the same as Dr. Anesaki’s explanation ‘‘Lord of the 
Shaba world,” where shaha is an interesting cross between mrva and sahba. It 
seems more natural to connect Sahampati, as an epithet of Brahma, with 
svayamhhuy also used as such an epithet. So already in 1881, in oitr “ Vinaya 
Texts,” 1. 86, and Professor Franke, in 1893, in the Vienna Journal, p. 359. 
The Chinese derivations are very forced. If one wanted to sav “ Lord of the 
world,” is it probable one would have said either “ Lord of the patient ones” 
or Lord of the with’s,” even if either of these explanations were etymologically 
satisfactory? But they belong to the sphere of exegesis rather than to that of 
etymology— like the word-plays m the Old Testament or in the Agffahna 
Suttanta— and, as such, are very ingenious. — R h. D.] 
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3, Water {xaturd) in Sinhalese. 

Indian Institute^ Oxford, 

January 22, 1902. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — As the word vatiira in 
the sense of ^ flowing water ' occurs in an inscription of 
King Dappula Y (a.d. 940-952), which I have just edited 
for the “Epigraphia Zeylanica/^I had to go into the question 
of its correct signification and its etymology, about which 
you and Mr. Ferguson contributed several interesting notes 
to the Journal for 1898 (pp. 198, 367-369) and for 1901 
(pp. 119-120). 

There is no doubt that vaturaj as well as its more archaic 
form vaturu, meant originally ‘water in motion/ and not 
‘water’ pure and simple, as it is now understood. To the 
authorities already cited, I may add the Ruvanmala and 
the Piyummala (Pandit Batuvantudave’s edition, 1892, 
pp. 21, 81, and 90), as well as Jayatilaka’s Elu-aharadiya 
(p. 37), where only the old form vatiiru is given as a 
synonym of oya (Pali ogha), ‘ flood ’ ; megha^ ‘ rain- cloud ’ ; 
mlu or pilf ‘cloth.’ Of the words diya and dujaray the 
former is common enough in the literature, and always 
means simply ‘ water,’ except, of course, when it represents 
the Skt. words jaga^ ‘ victory ’ ; jagat^ ‘ world ’ ; and jyd, 
‘bow-string’ (Piyummala, p. 103) ; the latter, on the other 
hand, is not recorded in any of the well-known vocabularies 
such as Namavaliya, Ruvanmala, nor have I come across it 
in inscriptions or standard works. Jayatilaka also omits it 
from his useful Elu-akaradiya (Colombo, 1893). We see, 
however, from Mr. Ferguson’s letter at p. 369 of the Journal 
for 1898, that diyara and diya were synonyms commonly 
used in every-day talk so far back as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Turning to the etvmology of these three words, we 
find James de Alwis derives miura from Skt. vdri, 
Dr. Goldschmidt from vdtula, while my friends Mudaliyar 
B. Gunasekara and Professor Geiger connect it with 
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Skt. vistara, ^ extensiYe/ througli Pali and Pkt. vitthara 

Etymologie des Singhalesischen/’ Municli, 1897, p. 78; 
also his ‘‘Litteratur und Sprache der Singh alesen/’ Strasshurg, 
1901, pp. 32 and 36). Mr. Ferguson, in his last note on 
the subject (J.E.A.S., 1901, p. 119), adheres to this 
etymology. There is yet another derivation which I wish 
to submit, and which seems to me to be more in accordance 
with the phonetic laws of Sinhalese. I should connect 
vatiira or vatiiru with the Sanskrit vartaruka (Hemacandra^s 
Anekarthasahgraha, iv, 31), through a Prakritic form 
"^vattarua and Sinhalese *vataru and vatum (cf. Sinh. 
hahira = Skt. kartari ; Sinh. turn ^ Skt. tara or taraka ; 
Sinh. = Skt. vartamana\ Sinh. ^frm«=:Skt, ddraka). 

Vartaruka, moreover, means a whirlpool, an eddy. It is 
also the name of a river. Compare in this connection Skt, 
avarta, ^ whirlpool,’ and d-vartaka, name of a form of cloud 
personified. 

Professor Geiger has rightly adhered to the recognized 
etymology of dhja from Pali daka. We have data from Skt. 
jala in dala-dara (Skt. jala-dhara, ^ cloud,’ and jala-dhdrd, 
‘current of water, stream’). The word diyara, however, 
I am inclined to consider either as a derivative of a 
compound daka-dhdrd or as a word formed from diya by 
adding ra on the analogy of vatura. The difi’erent spellings 
diya-icara, diaura, diora, quoted by Mr. Ferguson (J.R A.S., 
1898, p. 369), seem to support the first etymology. Compare 
also Sinh. ply ay urn with Skt. payodhara. — Yours very truly, 

Don M. de Ztlva Wickremasinghe. 


4. Two Olo Manuscripts. 

17, Elysium Row, Calcutta, 
December 10, 1901. 

Dear Sir, — It may interest the members of the Society 
to learn that in the course of removing the Records of the 
Board of Examiners, Fort William, which is the existing 
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representative of the College of Fort William, to the new 
offices, I have unearthed two rather interesting manuscripts. 
One is a large thick folio of 271 manuscript pages, in 
excellent condition, except as regards the calf binding. The 
paper is thick, and bears in it a watermark, a shield, on 
which is a bend, the shield surmounted by a fleur de Us and 
beneath it the letters G. R. The paper is yellowed by age 
and somewhat mottled by damp, but otherwise is in excellent 
preservation. The title-page reads as follows : — 

“ MInava 
Dherma-Sastra 

OR * 

The Laws of 
Menu 

WITH THE Gloss of Culluca ; 

COMPRISING 

THE Hindu System of 
Duties, 

Religious and Civil, 

VERBALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE 

Original Sanscrit 
By Sir William Jones.” 

This MS. appears on the face of it to be Sir William 
Jones’ original manuscript. It is undoubtedly in his 
handwriting, as judged by specimens of his script in the 
records of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances under which this MS. came 
into the possession of the College of Fort William, whose 
Library stamp it bears. 

II. The second MS. is the original Catalogue of the 
Library of Tippoo Sultan, made in 1805 by Major Charles 
Stewart. This is a folio of 105 pages, in Stewart’s own 
handwriting and bearing his signature. 

I have collated it with the printed Catalogue of the 
Library published at Cambridge in 1809, and am about to 
bring the MS. before the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the 
next meeting. It is in good condition, but requires re- 
binding. Not a page, however, is missing. 
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The title-page reads — 

“Detailed Catalogue of the Library of the late Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. Compiled a.d. 1085 \sic ; in pencil is added “ 1805 ? 

The last words are — 

“ Having given the Titles of the Books in the Persian Character^ 
I have not been at all studious in my Oriental Orthography, nor have 
I attempted in the course of the work any Elegance of Language. 
It may perhaps mitigate the severity of criticism when it is known 
that from the commencement of this work till its conclusion only 
five months have elapsed. College, January 7, 1806. 

Charles Stewart.^’ 

Yours faithfully, 

George EA^KING, M.D., 

Lieut.-CoL, I.M.S. 


5. The word Kozola as used of Kadphises on 
Ku^an Coins. 

Bedford, 
March 15, 1902. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids,— Mr. Vincent Smithes 
paper on the Kushan, or Indo-Scythian Period, read at the 
last naeeting of the Society, has shown that there is much 
to be said in favour of a readjustment of present conceptions 
as to the chronology of the Kushan kings. At any rate 
it has revived my interest in the question as to what the 
term Kozola means which is found attached to the name of 
Kadphises I, and I venture to offer a solution. 

As this monarch consolidated the five Yue-chi kingdoms 
and became the sole supreme head of the Kushan empire, 
I at one time suspected that the word might be intended 
to represent the Latin title Caesar, or even Khusro, but this 
proved to me to be untenable when I considered that the 
longer expression Kozola-kara is, unless I am mistaken, found 
as qualifying Kadphises. This shows that the term must be 
explained by a word which is equivalent in meaning, whether 
it be Kozola or Kozola-kara. We have the words Kusala 
and Kusala-kara in Sanscrit which satisfy this requirement. 
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They mean ‘prosperous/ ‘prosperity-causing/ and ^auspicious ^ 
or 'propitious/ The parallel terms Ksh ema and Kshenm- 
kara in Sanscrit are of exactly similar meaning. I am not 
sure that I should not be justified in saying that the same 
idea of the auspicious or prosperous underlies the very 
name of Augustus, whose coins seem to have served as an 
archetype for one issue at least of Kadphises ; and perhaps 
the word Augustus may have suggested Kozola. In cases 
where one meets Kozolakasa, or Kuyalakasa, or Sujalakasa, 
this would be the genitive of Kusalaka, a noun formed from 
the adjective Kusala. — Tours truly, 

W. Hoey. 


6. Buddhist Notes. 

British Museum. 

March 25, 1902. 

Dear Professor Ehys Davids, — Perhaps the following 
observations may have some interest, despite their trifling 
nature. If there should be any error in them I shall be 
grateful for correction. 

1. Apparently there exists in Burma a Pali version of the 
Lalitavistara. That maker of books without end, the late 
Shwegyin Hsadaw, has written a little tract called Kamddi- 
navakatJidy containing the well-known passage describing 
the sleeping damsels seen by SIddhartha (pp. 252/ in the 
Bibliotheca Indica), with a Burmese translation and homiletic 
notes (Mandalay, 1894, 1898). 

2. The British Museum possesses two MSS. of a little 
Bimbamanavidhi (Or. 5291-'2), which begins — 

apandugandam arunadharam ayataksim 
bhrucapacarucaturasmitam indukantam 
maranganavadanapankajam abhyahari 
yenavadhutam avatat sugatasya yusman. 

This apparently means "may you be blest through the 
sanctity of the Buddha, for whose sake a smile was brought 

28 
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Upon the lotus-faces of Mara’s maids” (Lalitavistara, xxi). 
The interest lies in the imperative avatat. After pointing 
out the extreme rarity of imperatives in -tat in later Sanskrit, 
W^hitney remarks that for the benedictive ” value of this 
form avouched by the grammarians (Panini, vii, 1. 35, etc.) 
no examples appear to be quotable. Here is a striking 
example. 

3. There is a certain wit in passages such as the 
mahgalacarana of the Jain Jyotisasaroddhara — 

tain namami jinadhicam sarvajiiam sarvasiddhidam 
pratibimbitam abhati jagad yajjnanadarpane. 

This is clearly a voice from the Sahkhya. The Tirthahkara 
is omniscient ; the content of his thought is the whole 
universe. For this his mind is a perfect mirror ; himself 
Buddha, he cognizes the All with pure huddhi. Remembering 
that two of the functions of buddhi are defined as “reflexion 
of object” and “reflexion of soul,” we see all these points 
brought out still more explicitly in the opening stanza of the 
Daivajhakamadhenu of the Buddhist Anomadassi — 
pratiphalanti jaganti samantato 
mahati yad dhi sandmani darpane 
sa bhagavan munir ihita siddhaye 
hrdi ciram mama gandhakuti 3 ntam. 

“ Forasmuch as the universe is reflected in the great 
{mahat = buddhi) mirror that has the same name as he 
(i.e. the huddhi of the Buddha), may the saintly Lord long 
dwell enshrined in my heart,” etc. — Very sincerely yours, 

L. D. Barnett. 


7. Rusinara. 

Errata, 

Gwynfa, Cheltenham, 

March 25, 1902. 

My dear Professor Rhys Davids, — I regret to say that 
I find a serious and misleading blunder in my paper on 
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Kusinara, ante, p. 140, top. For the sentence The 
discovery .... garden,” please substitute The dis- 
covery of the true site of the Lumbin! Garden proved that 
Kusinagara could not possibly be represented by the remains 
near Kasia, which are neither at the right distance, nor in 
the right direction, from the garden.” 

Also the following errata : — Ante^ p. 152, line 3, for 
" Magistrate ^ read ‘ Commissioner ^ ; ibid.y footnote, for 
‘ 1889 ' read ‘ 1898." I am indebted to Mr. Walter Lupton, 
M.R.A.S., for pointing out the former error, which was due 
to a slip of memory on my part. The second error is merely 
a misprint. — Yours sincerely, 


V. A. Smith. 
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A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts preserved in 
THE Library of the University of Cambridge. By 
the late William Wright, LL.D. ; with an Introduction 
and Appendix by Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. 1901. 

No work on Syriac or Arabic literature could come to the 
world better recommended than one bearing on its title-page 
the name of W. Wright. The present Catalogue, of which 
more than three-quarters were prepared by that eminent 
scholar, provides a further proof of his extraordinary industry, 
to which Oriental study owes so many monuments. The 
MSS. catalogued are far less interesting in every way than 
those of the British Museum, but this fact does not diminish 
the gratitude due to those who have gone through the 
trouble of acquainting the world with the nature of their 
contents. The editor, besides describing those MSS. which 
Wright had not examined, has contributed an Introduction 
dealing with the history of the accessions to the Syriac 
collection of the Cambridge Library and also a valuable note 
on South Indian Syriac MSS. The arrangement of MSS, in 
the Catalogue, which appears to follow the shelf-numbers 
in the Library, is less helpful than the arrangement 
according to subjects which is ordinarily adopted ; but the 
Indexes which the editor has appended compensate for this 
disadvantage. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Bruchstucke Indischer Schaespieee in Inschriften zu 
Ajmere, Von F. Kielhorn. Mit 4 Tafeln. Separat- 
abdruck aus der Festschrift zur Feier des 150 jahrigen 
Bestehens der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, 1901. (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1901.) 

The inscriptions which Professor Kielhorn now publishes 
are found on four basalt slabs which are kept in the Arhai- 
din-ka Jhompra mosque in Ajmere. They have already been 
partly edited by the same scholar in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XX, and in the G'ottinger Nachrichten for the year 1893. 
The new edition is based on better pencil rubbings and 
accompanied by photolithographic plates of the originals. 

The Ajmere slabs contain fragments of two plays, 
the Lalitavigraharajanataka, written in honour of King 
Vigraharaja of Sambhar, and the Harakelinataka by King 
Vigraharaja himself. The former is styled a Nataka, but 
is in reality a Natika. Both are engraved by Bhaskara, 
the son of Mahipati, and the latter is dated Samvat 
1210=1153 A.D. 

The fact that these plays were engraved on stone is of 
interest as giving some support to the tradition according 
to which the Hanumannataka was originally engraved on 
a rock. Their chief importance, however, rests with the fact 
that they contain passages in Prakrit which more closely 
agree with the rules laid down by the Prakrit grammarians 
than is the case with any known manuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays. This is especially the case with the Lalitavigraha- 
rajanataka. We find here three Prakrit dialects used 

Maharastrl, Sauraseni, and Magadhi. The last-mentioned 
dialect is not used in the Harakelina^ka, and the Prakrit 
passages in this play are, on the whole, far inferior to those 
occurring in Somadeva’s work. 

The spoken vernaculars of India had in the twelfth 
century a.d. developed very far from the stage represented 
by the literary Prakrits, and an author who wished to use 
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those forms of speech in his compositions was, accordingly, 
obliged to learn Prakrit from literary sources. The manu- 
scripts of older plays were, as we can see from Hemacandra’s 
grammar, at this period much better than now. And 
a study of them might therefore conyey a fair idea of the 
peculiarities of the various Prakrit dialects. There is no 
reason for supposing that Somadeva and Vigraharaja have 
not studied their predecessors. But such a study is not 
sufficient to account for the comparative correctness of the 
Prakrits, especially in Somadeva’s work, and there can be no 
doubt that there has been another source from which they 
derived their knowledge. This source cannot be anything 
else than the Prakrit grammarians. 

Professor Pischel has already a long time ago, when these 
inscriptions were for the first time made known, drawn 
attention to the fact that Somadeva^s Prakrit is, broacfly 
speaking, in close accordance with the rules laid down in 
Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. This is not only the case 
where Hemacandra’s rules are in accordance with the practice 
in the oldest plays, but often also where his sources have 
been corrupt. The rich materials collected in Professor 
PischeFs masterly Prakrit grammar make it a comparatively 
easy task to state the relation between them, the more so 
because Professor Kielhorn in footnotes refers the reader to 
Professor PischeFs book. It is not necessary to go into 
details in order to show the general agreement of Somadeva’s 
Prakrit with Hemacandra’s rules, as this has already been 
done in a review of Dr. Bloch’s Yararuci und Hemacandra” 
in the Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1894, pp. 478 flF. I shall 
only make some remarks regarding the instances where 
Somadeva’s Prakrit is incorrect. 

A medial / ought to be dropped in Maharastri. It is, 
however, in some instances changed to d. Thus, maladty 
agahiday amunida. It is probable that here we have only to 
do with ordinary blunders. The Prakrit grammarians teach 
that t becomes d in certain words, not however in those 
just quoted. Hemacandra declares that this change is not 
justified. He admits, however, that instances occur. They 
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must, he informs us, be explained by means of the rule 
vycdydydk cd, according to which the various dialects are 
fireely mixed up with each other. That is to say, that the 
rules of his grammar may, if convenient, be disregarded. It 
is characteristic for Hemacandra as a systematic grammarian 
that the first and last rule about Prakrit teaches to neglect 
the whole grammar ad libitum. 

I shall now turn to Somadeva's Saurasenl. We here find 
several orthographic mistakes \ thus, final m instead of /w, 
e.g. deviyam a7iurdd7n €drisam\ n instead of w, e.g. Nomdlie 
and NomdliB y double consonants in the beginning of words, 
e.g. tthdne, pvavasidam, jjhijjai; single consonant instead of 
double ones, e.g. pacakkhdim, tamapasara, and so forth. Most 
of these are probably only slips of the pen. The same is the 
case with kitti for kbh ti, kinna for kirn na, himti for hbnti^ 
etc. Hemacandra's grammar contains many similar blunders, 
and they are of no importance. The words of DesaladevI, 
plate i, 1. 37 f., are pure Maharastri and were perhaps 
meant as verses. 

There remain, however, several blunders of a more 
serious kind. 

The form duppeccha, i, 7 is Maharastri. The corresponding 
Sauraseni form is duppekkha. The grammarians do not, 
however, give any rule about this word. 

A t between vowels becomes d in Sauraseni. This rule is 
usually observed by Somadeva. We find, however, also the 
Maharastri form in words such as edrisarh, rayanaim. These 
are probably mere slips, and are against the rules of all 
grammarians, with the exception of the convenient tyatyayas 
ca and bahiilam. Hemacandra commits the same blunder 
in his Kumarapalacarita, a monstrous work which clearly 
shows how little he really understood of Prakrit. Compare 
inmvaind-=jinapatindy vii, 94. 

Th becomes dh under the same conditions as those under 
which t is changed to d. The rule is, however, according to 
Hemacandra, iv, 267, and other authorities who copied his 
statements, only facultative. Somadeva follows this laxer 
rule and presents forms such as manoraha, jahaiiha. 
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The inflection of nouns and verbs is in accordance with 
Hemacandra's rules. The locative plural ends in su, not in 
sum; thus, peramtesu. The grammarians do not give any 
rule about the formation of this case in Sauraseni. The 
correct form is, however, probably sum; compare Pischel, 
Grammatik, § 371. 

The false form kdmini-raana, i, 8, is only a misprint for 
kdminh. 

The form tujjha for tiiha, thy, in i, 2, is probably false, 
but quite in accordance with Hemacandra, who actually 
gives tujjha in Sauraseni, Kumarapalacarita, vii, 101. 

In the inflection of verbs we may note forms such as 
gihida, huvamtl, huvidavvarh, which, though wrong, are not 
forbidden by Hemacandra. The conjunctive participles in 
una, e.g. dacchiuna, pekkhiuna, kdriuna, are Maharastrl and not 
Sauraseni. Hemacandra, however, allows the forms in duna. 

The Sauraseni termination of the passive is zadi. Hema- 
candra, however, freely uses the mixed form in ijjadi. The 
same is the case with Somadeva, who writes pfKkhhjadiy jam- 
pjjadi, pekkhijjamtiy and so forth. 

Somadeva's use of the particles vva for iva, khu after a and 
o, and hu in Sauraseni is probably wrong, but is in accordance 
with Hemacandra’s grammar. The same is the case with 
the use of ddni for idamm in the beginning of a sentence. 

The only point where Somadeva’s Sauraseni difiers from 
Hemacandra is in the particle jjeva^em for Hemacandra's 
yyeva, I think it probable that Somadeva has here followed 
the practice of older plays. 

Several of the preceding remarks also apply to the Magadhi 
passages in the Lalitavigraharajanataka. Compare forms 
such as §$aluvamz=isvarupamy yaniyyadi for ydmadi:=jndyatey 
hage khu for huge kkhu^aham khalu, vva=^iva, and so on. All 
these forms are in accordance with Hemacandra’s practice. 
The same is the case with the substitution of fid for nt in 
forms such payyaitida^paTyanta. Hemacandra allows this 
ohange also in Sauraseni. The change of nt to nd is now 
common in Panjabi, Sindhi, Multani, ^aipali, and KasmirL 
It is also occasionally met with in the Prem Sagar, from 
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which work I have noted Vaisandara =: Vaisvantara, Compare 
Dr. Grierson, ZDMG., 1, p. 36. It is therefore probable 
that such forms are due to the influence of the Western 
vernaculars spoken in the neighbourhood of Hemacandra’s 
home, just as his Apabhramsa is often pure Gujarati. 
Compare, however, PischeFs Prakrit Gramma tik, § 275. 

Hemacandra teaches that y, dy, and y in Magadhi become 
y and yy. He does not, however, give any such rule for the 
treatment of the corresponding aspirates. Forms such as 
nijjhala and yujjha are, therefore, not in disaccord with his 
grammar. The only point where Somadeva really differs 
from Hemacandra in his Magadhi is in the treatment of 
original ks, sk, and rth, for which he substitutes sk, sk, st, and 
st respectively, instead of Hemacandra’s hk and sk, sk, and st, 
I do not think that this disaccord is in reality serious. In 
Hemacandra, iv, 296, ksasya hkah, ^hk must be substituted for 
ks\ the jihvamuliya h is not written in any manuscript, but 
we find A*« and i instead of it. The same may have been the 
case in the copy which Somadeva used. We can clearly see 
how little he was able to distinguish between the different 
s-sounds in his treatment of rth, which, according to 
Hemacandra, becomes st, Somadeva has &asta ■=. sdrthay 
but aste^artha^ yaliastam for yadhastam ^ yathdrtham, and 
so on. The same remark holds good with regard to the 
change of sk to sk instead of Hemacandra’s sk. Compare 
Tiilnska'=^Tiirnska, suska^tsuska. Hamisadhu, whose sources 
must have been somewhat the same as Hemacandra s, has sk 
as Somadeva. 

I cannot, therefore, see any serious obstacle to the sup- 
position that Somadeva actually used Hemacandra’s grammar. 
It is well known that the courts of Sambhar and Anhilvad 
were in intercourse with each other, and it is therefore quite 
probable that copies of Hemacandra’s grammar were sent to 
Sambhar. 

The Harakelinataka also contains some passages in Prakrit, 
but only in Maharastrl and Sauraseni. The two dialects are 
much more mixed up with each other than was the case 
in Somadeva’s work. But the mistakes are exactly of the 
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same kind. Thus we find '-ggahida^grlilta in Maharastri; 
duggai = diirgati ; niggaa = nirgata, ndha = ndthay etc., in 
Saurasenl. Other mistakes of the Harakelinataka do not 
occur in the Lalitavigraharajanataka, but do not, on the 
other hand, sin against any of Hemacandra’s rules. Compare 
the locatives mmaammi and aggini, the imperative pekkhadham^ 
the use of the theme kun'^^kr in kunehi, and forms such as 
avidlOy that is abidio^advitiya, mahaddrima for mahdddrunay 
and so on. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that the Prakrit 
dialects of both plays are not correct, but still, on the 
whole, in agreement with the teaching of contemporary 
grammarians. This is of importance for the understanding 
of the Prakrits and their history. It shows, as does also 
Hemacandra’s grammar, that the knowledge of the different 
Prakrit dialects was in the twelfth century vague. The old 
writings had been copied during centuries by more or less 
Ignorant writers, the dialects had been mixed up, and 
had long ago ceased to be clearly understood. The later 
grammarians based their works on their predecessors and 
on the manuscripts, which did not any more faithfully 
represent the old dialects. But these grammars were used 
by the authors for their compilations, as they are used to 
the present day. And we may safely conclude that the 
common practice had been the same for centuries. 

The fact that we are able to prove that these authors 
used a Prakrit grammar for their work is of importance, 
because it conclusively shows that this was the practice, 
and that the authority of the grammarians can accordingly 
be, at least to a great extent, relied on when we have to 
correct Prakrit manuscripts. It is quite irrelevant for this 
question whether Hemacandra or some related Jain a gram- 
marian was the authority used by Somadeva and Vigraharaja. 

Professor Kielhom’s edition is excellent. I have only 
noted a few misprints. Thus, p. 2, 1. 20, kdmini for kdmini ; 
p. 6 , 1. 19, praddy=.mmad- for praddy^dsmad ; p. 7, 1. 23, 
namnz=zeva for ndmn=.eva ; p. 8, note 6, hhudahhham- for 
hhmidabbham- ; p, 9, note 2, edrimm for eddrimm ; p. 19, 
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1, 27 S,, ought to have been printed as verse ; p. 24, note 2, 
calli is correct; compare Karpuramanjari, iv, 12b, 16J. 
I may add that the last Prakrit passage on p. 12 ought 
to be translated sakala-jagad-eka^pradlpa, etc. 

The accompanying plates are very clear, and Professor 
Kielhom’s Sanskrit translation of the Prakrit passages will 
prove to be useful. 

Sten Konow, 


Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners. By A. A. Macdonell. 

(London, 1901.) 

The appearance of Professor Macdonell^s Sanscrit Grammar 
for Beginners will he welcome to those who are entering on 
the thorny paths of Sanskrit, and still more to those who 
have to guide them. It is the work of one who has tested 
by experience the needs of elementary students, and, hut for 
the fact that Vedic reading generally comes early into the 
course of a Sanskritist, it hardly deserves its modest title, 
since the student of purely classical Sanskrit will find 
enough for his needs until he begins the study of the Indian 
grammarians. The mistake made by many writers on 
grammar is to suppose that condensation means simpli- 
fication, and this is by no means the case. It is often easier 
by the help of the numerous examples given in a large 
grammar to formulate a rule that can be understood and 
remembered than to understand the condensed statement in 
a short grammar, and some of the new simplified grammars 
of Eastern languages err greatly in that respect. Professor 
Macdonell has, however, generally avoided this difficulty, 
though occasional passages would not be very clear to 
a solitary student. 

The book begins with an interesting short introduction to 
the history of Sanskrit grammar, which will give pleasure 
to older students also. The Bevandgarl is transliterated 
throughout, with the exception of the examples in the 
syntax and the parts of the irregular verbs, these exceptions 
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being made in order to compel practice in reading the native 
alphabet. It may be doubted whether these also should 
not have been printed in Roman type. Sanskrit students 
are either obliged to read Devanagarl, or, in the case of some 
philological examinations, are purposely exempted from so 
doing. The latter will be impeded in the use of the syntax 
and the list of verbs, while the former have probably ample 
opportunities of learning the character in their reading. 
Intelligent students, moreover — and most Sanskrit students 
are intelligent — ought to be able to consult the whole 
grammar long before they can read the foreign character 
with ease. 

Professor Macdonell shows his knowledge of a beglnner^s 
needs by telling him where to seek in the dictionary for 
words containing amisvdra and visarga. The Sandhi rules 
are very good, but Sandhi is the greatest difficulty in starting 
Sanskrit, and it would be convenient to have such a table 
as Dr. Biihler gave in his Leitfaden. The rules on internal 
Sandhi he wisely suggests should be taken after learning 
the paradigms. It is questionable whether the arrangement 
of learning the vowel declensions first, familiar already to 
classical students, is not better than to start with the more 
normal endings of the consonant declension. Change of 
termination demands less mental effort than change of stem, 
however regular, and, for practical use in reading, the vowel 
declension is sooner needed than iisnik or samrdt^ while the 
philological student has no difficulty in re- classifying the 
declensions in his own mind. The paradigms of verbs and 
the explanations of their formation are very clear, while 
the chapter on particles is specially useful, and given in 
great detail for the size of the book. Compound words also, 
the second great difficulty of the beginner, are well analyzed, 
while the syntax is excellent and contains all that is 
necessary for the ordinary reader of classical Sanskrit. 
There is a useful short appendix on metre, and a second, 
of eight pages, on Vedic peculiarities. Two pages of the 
latter are given to an admirable account of Vedic accent. 
The purpose of this appendix is doubtless to increase [the 
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student’s thirst for knowledge, for, good as it is, it is hardly 
sufficient equipment for reading a Vedic hymn. 

It would he interesting to know if, when Professor 
Macdonell says the five nasals are incorrectly replaced by 
anusvara, and the final m of a sentence wrongly written 
with the same sign, he would condemn the practice of the 
Clarendon Press — a system which the student begins by 
reprobating, but ends, for its saving of the eyes, by blessing. 

Altogether, the book is an excellent and scholarly one, 
written with practical experience of the needs of learners, 
and already found valuable when tested by the experience 
of teachers. 

C. M. Eidding. 


Alexander S. Khakhanov. Ocherki po Istorii Gruzi- 
iJSKOi Slovesnosti. Yypusk 3 : Literatura xiii-xviii vv. 
Outlines of the History of Georgian Literature- Part 3 : 
Literature from the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries. (Moscow, 1901.) 

The third volume of the elaborate work of Professor 
Khakhanov on Georgian Literature treats of the period from 
the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. We have left the classical period and now have 
to do with others, in which much less poetical merit can be 
found. As M. Khakhanov says, literary productions are 
numerous, but they are deficient in originality and style. 
A large number are translations from Persian, which had 
a great influence upon Georgian literature. Thus, in the 
Vardbulbuliani of Teimouraz (1591-1663) we have the 
favourite Persian motif oi the loves of the Nightingale and 
the Rose. References to the originals of these poems can 
be found in the excellent works of Professor Ethe, who has 
done so much for the history of Persian literature. The 
very interesting version in Georgian of the Alexander-Saga 
will attract the reader’s attention. Mention must be made 
of the Rostomiani, a version (although not complete) of the 
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Shall Nameh. Professor Ethe gives a catalogue of the 
translations of Firdousi’s great work, hut does not appear 
to mention this. 

One of the most important productions in Georgian of 
the eighteenth century is the version of the Kalilah va 
Dimnah made by Tsar Yakhtang YI. The tsar seems to 
have accomplished his translation partly while imprisoned 
at Ispahan, whither he had gone to do homage to the 
Persian king who was his suzerain. The latter, how- 
ever, was offended with him because he would not turn 
Mohammedan. Yakhtang translated the prose, but the 
verse was rendered by the famous Savva Sulkhan Orbeliani, 
the author of the first Georgian Dictionary. In the intro- 
duction Tsar Yakhtang speaks of an earlier version of the 
twelfth century, which would have been of great interest. 
This has been considered lost. Professor Khakhanov, 
however, thinks that he found some fragments of it in 
the Library of the Georgian Society at Tiflis. The version 
from which the tsar translated was a Persian redaction of 
the fifteenth century. Yakhtang died in 1737 : he will 
be always famous in the annals of Georgian literature for 
having established the Press at Tiflis. The earliest book 
printed in the Georgian language was a Psalter at Moscow 
in 1705 ; the first book which issued from the Tiflis press 
was an edition of the Gospels in 1709. In 1712 was printed 
there the work of Rustaveli, Vephkhvis tqaosani^ which has 
now become a great rarity. In 1743 the Georgian Bible 
appeared at Moscow. 

We must not leave the authors of the eighteenth century 
without mentioning the Catholicos Antoni, who wrote a famous 
grammar of his native language, and afterwards under the 
influence of the Latin monks at Tiflis turned Roman Catholic. 
Sulkhan Orbeliani, previously mentioned, travelled in the 
west of Europe, and, besides his dictionary, wrote his famous 
collection of stories called the Book of Wisdom and Lies,^^ 
of which an excellent translation into English has been 
published by Mr. 0. Wardrop. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare has also translated the Armenian 
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version of the Khikar, a book which belongs to this period, 
although not written by Orbeliani. The work of Professor 
Khakhanov concludes with pieces of apocryphs — the Gospel 
of Joachim, the birth of the holy Virgin, etc. 

This useful production fills a void, for but Kttle is known 
about Georgian literature in Europe. Professor Khakhanov 
has a very readable style. Unfortunately his book is written 
in Russian, but the number of students of that important 
language is so continually increasing that it seems idle to- 
talk of a book in the Russian language as being sealed. 

W. R. Morfill. 


The Spoken Arabic of Egypt. By J. Selden Willmore, 
M.A. (London : David Nutt, Long Acre, 1901.) 

In a country which has been during the whole of the past 
century closely connected with England, and for the last 
twenty years of it has occupied a very exceptional position 
under British influence, it is indeed strange that the English- 
speaking resident should have found himself up to the 
present without any reliable guide in his own tongue to the 
language spoken by the people. 

Yet this has been the case in Egypt. A few English 
grammars of Arabic have, it is true, given some indications 
of the Egyptian dialect, but their references to it have been 
generally merely incidental, and they have so confused it 
with the literary language, or with other dialects of Arabic, 
as to be of little value. 

We now have a work which supplies this want. It 
will be welcomed by those who are desirous of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the speech of the country in which 
they live, but there is another class to which it will be equally 
acceptable. Students of the Semitic languages will regard 
it as by no means an unimportant contribution to Semitic 
philology. 

Its author, a well-known resident of Cairo, where he 
occupies the position of a Judge in the Native Court of 
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Appeal, is exceptionally well situated with regard to his 
undertaking. His judicial office must give him remarkably 
good opportunities for hearing the speech of all sorts 
and conditions of men delivered under circumstances that 
preclude artificialitj^ of diction. 

Besides having lived in Cairo for a considerable time he 
has, we believe, previously passed a number of years at 
other places in the East, and thus has had the opportunity 
of acquiring a diversified experience of Oriental life and 
a knowledge of Eastern languages in addition to Arabic, 
which, doubtless, he has found of considerable service to 
him in the execution of his task. We have to thank him 
for a comprehensive Egyptian- Arabic Grammar, the first 
that has been written in English which treats the subject 
on a fitting scale with full detail. It is evident that labour 
has not been spared in the execution of the work. Those 
who examine it, when they see the great quantity of 
interesting material that it contains, will be able to realize 
the amount of time and trouble that must have been spent 
on its collection, 

A work of this sort, founded on original observation by an 
author really familiar with the language of which he writes, 
and resident in the locality where it is spoken, is the only 
kind that can be of real value as a dialectical study. Yet so 
much is written on dialects by persons extremely imperfectly 
qualified, and based on observation made over totally in- 
adequate periods, that the production of such work must be 
looked upon as the exception rather than the rule, and hence 
its appearance will be regarded with increased appreciation. 

Mr. Willmore gives us a volume of some 390 pages, 
divided into two parts. The first part contains an Accidence; 
the second a Syntax. There are 74 exercises, consisting of 
sentences for translation from and into Arabic in the first 
part, which together with vocabularies and the sections of 
the Accidence to which they are attached, form a series of 
graduated lessons. There are also 42 exercises in Arabic for 
translation into English in the second part, illustrative of 
the rules of Syntax. In addition to this, two appendices, 

J.R.A.s. 1902. 29 
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one on ‘ Nahwi/ the other on provincial pronunciation, 
besides a vocabulary which gives the meaning of the words 
occurring in the Syntax exercises that have not been 
explained in the body of the book, must be mentioned. 

The book contains a number of footnotes by its author, 
and a few by Professor Sayce, to whom Mr. Willmore in his 
preface acknowledges his obligation for reading his manu- 
script, and who supplies a short introduction. 

The Latin character is used throughout, the spelling of 
Arabic words being generally phonetic, but with some regard 
to uniformity of spelling, so that words may not be repre- 
sented in forms in which they might be hard to recognize. 

The volume is well bound, and of a convenient size. 

Reference to the book would have been much facilitated 
by the provision of a proper table of contents. Its index is 
too scanty to be of much use for the purpose, and having had 
occasion to examine it we feel that this is a real want. 

The study of the Egyptian dialect by Europeans may be 
said to have been commenced by Burckhardt, whose collection 
of proverbs, published in 1817, contains the first genuine 
material of value relating to the subject. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1880 that the first complete exposition of the 
grammar of the Cairene language was made, by Spitta 
in his Grammatlk des Arabischen Yulgardialectes von 
Aegypten.” The importance of this book was immediately 
appreciated, and it has remained until now the standard 
authority. Mr. Willmore has been able to supplement and 
correct the observation of his predecessor, whose work, 
admirable as it is, could not possibly be expected to be 
exact in every single particular. Yet the generally un- 
important nature of the differences between Mr. Willmore 
and Spitta on points of fact gives a striking testimony to 
the care and accuracy of the latter. Spitta^s book affords 
a standard by which Mr. Willmore’s book will naturally 
be compared. 

It appears to be, like that of Spitta, confined almost 
entirely to the dialect of Cairo. Mr. Willmore makes 
a few remarks on the idiom of the fellahin, but we think 
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we are riglit in supposing that he would not claim that his 
book includes all their forms of speech. He would doubtless 
justify its title in the same way as Spitta does that of his 
grammar in his preface. 

An essential difference between Mr. TV^illmore’s treatment 
of his subject and that of Spitta may now be pointed out. 

The latter continually compares the etymology and syntax 
of the modern dialect with that of ‘ classical ^ Arabic. The 
former does not keep up a regular comparison between them. 

The reason of this is apparent when the author s preface 
is examined. From it may be gathered that he does not 
believe that Cairene is derived from classical Arabic. We 
understand that the dialect is considered by him to have 
a separate place in the Semitic family, that is to say, it is 
derived from some form of Arabic so far removed from the 
classical as to be really a distinct language, occupying a place 
beside it similar to that of Hebrew, Ethiopic, or any other of 
the Semitic group. 

To assert that the Arabic portion of Cairene is all 
derived from the dialect of Quraish would be so opposed to 
probability as to be absurd. But the compilations of Arab 
lexicographers and grammarians are not confined to the 
‘ Quranic.' They cannot be imagined to treat of a single 
dialect, but to embody the words and practice of a number 
which, taken together, form what is generally called classical 
Arabic. 

Historical considerations make it exceedingly improbable, 
one might almost say quite impossible, that Cairene is derived 
wholly from any single Arabic dialect, so that it can have 
a place in the Semitic family similar to that of one of the 
languages referred to. 

It can hardly be otherwise than derived from a mixture of 
several Arabic dialects. In the classical compilations we 
find what appear to be the easily recognizable originals of 
nearly every one of its Arabic words and forms, whose 
modification, by readily visible phonetic changes due to the 
corruption of foreign influence until they have reached their 
present shape, seems usually easy to trace. 
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It is quite possible that Cairene may have preserved to us 
a few words or even forms from Arabic dialects outcast by 
Arab philologers as vulgar or ungrammatical, but if this is 
kept in view it seems safe to treat it as a derivative of 
classical Arabic. 

It is not, however, necessary to make any assumption in 
order to be able to recognize that no other language of 
which we have any knowledge affords a more useful standard 
of reference for the comparison of Cairene grammar, without 
which it can hardly be made intelligible. Mr. Willmore, by 
ignoring classical Arabic almost wholly, deprives himself 
of what would have given him the means of elucidating 
much that he leaves obscure. He generally rejects the 
services of a guide, whose place is poorly supplied by a little 
casual assistance that he derives from Hebrew, Syriac, or 
Amharic. 

He is naturally perfectly right in dissociating the dialect 
from the written language by rigidly excluding forms of 
the latter which do not occur in the former. Want of 
recognition of the obvious fact that the dialect must be 
treated as thoroughly distinct has long prevailed ; it is 
only lately that the necessity for a proper division has 
been appreciated, or, at least, has been acted upon. But 
he appears to tend to the other side, and a bias against the 
written language pervades his work. What else could induce 
him to say that words like halan, daiman, dawaman, mararan 
do not in reality belong to the dialect of Cairo ? ^ They are in 
universal use, not only in Cairo, but throughout Egypt. 
But they belong also to the written language, and preserve 
the sign of inflection. So, too, do a good many more 
nouns not mentioned in the list where the words cited 
are given (e.g., abadan, taratan, taqriban, ghaliban, jiddan), 
whose use is also general. We are therefore told they are 
borrowed from it. The participles with preformative mu, 
in some cases the typical form, whose existence destroys 
attractive analogies with Hebrew, are kept, likewise, well in 
the background. 


^ ^ 63, p. 54, remark. 
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The book commences with an account of speech sounds. 
Comparing this with the same section of Spitta’s work, one 
perceives that the latter is more elaborate. Some differences of 
observation will be noticed on examination. Spitta divides his 
vowel sounds into a, u groups ; Mr. Willmore into e, i, o, u. 
Why his treatment of the vowel sounds precedes that of the 
consonants, since the former are influenced by the latter far 
more than the latter by the former, is not quite evident. The 
syllable is not dealt with specially ; some remarks on it are 
found under double consonants. We do not see the very 
peculiar transformation of jim to shin in ‘wish' (wajh) 
noticed on the chapter on transformation of letters. With 
respect to the pronunciation of vowels we may enquire whether 
the long a (d) of khalis, entirely ^ has the same sound as 
that of nar, fire^ or rab, it curdled. We think that in the 
former word its sound is far deeper than in the last two. 

It is true that i followed by ‘ain has the sound of the 
French eu in the word li‘b, game (§ 5, p. 4). But it has not 
this sound under the same circumstances in fi‘l, deed^ bi‘t, 
I sold, simi‘, he heard \ at least we are convinced we have 
never heard feufl, beu‘t, simeu‘. The rule at § 5 seems, there- 
fore, to require modification. Also we agree that the vowel 
following the t of ‘yistiwi,' it is ripe, sounds like a French u 
(S 5, p. 4). To lay down as a rule from this that w 
following i converts it into the French u does not, however, 
seem quite admissible. First, because to do so requires an 
assumption that the original sound of the vowel following 
the t in the above word is /. It might be reasonably main- 
tained that this vowel is original a. But a stronger reason 
is that w following / does not appear to always give it this 
« sound, e.g.jdiwi, riwaiyah, siwar, in none of which has the 
i this sound. Mr. Willmore tells us that the final con- 
sonants of ab, akh, and some other words of this sort are 
doubled, but not in the construct form (§ 24, p. 23). A 
doubled consonant closing a syllable would be pronounced 
in exactly the same way as a single one: its duplication 
could only be apparent when it is followed by a ‘helping' 
vowel. We venture to doubt that these words are always 
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pronounced abbe, etc,, and tbink that the statement referred 
to cannot be accepted without reservation. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Willmore’s phonetics 
that requires careful consideration. We will only briefly 
refer to the long lists of words spelt in Arab dictionaries 
with t, d, s, and s, which are pronounced in the dialect of 
Cairo t, d, s, or z. Leaving out of consideration one or two 
(tawa, p. 12; almaz, p. 15) which are not spelt in any 
ordinary Arabic dictionary as represented, the correctness of 
the rendering of the pronunciation of some of the others, such 
as sagar, sarr, zar, etc., instead of sagar, etc., might be tested 
by some one on the spot to see whether the consonants are 
really transmuted in the manner indicated, or, as we are 
inclined to think, a thickening of the vowel has not produced 
the idea that the consonants have changed. 

The spelling of Arabic words appears, generally speaking, 
good throughout the book. The helping or semi- vowels are 
not as a rule represented. They can easily be supplied by 
the reader himself, but it is hard to explain the reason of 
the omission of the sign for hamzah qat‘ before a vowel 
(p. 22, note 2), or to understand how the presence of this 
consonant can be divined when it is not indicated. When 
mara (passim) is written, how is anyone to know that it 
must be pronounced mar'a ? 

One finds a few words of which the spelling seems open to 
question, such as (p. 375) a‘ud (?qa‘ud), (p. 377) bamva 
(Pbamya), (p. 370) mahgur, etc. (Pmahgur), (p. 378) turiyah 
(Ptiiriyah), possibly misprints, (p. 335, § 591 and often else- 
where) zeye bardu (?zeye ba‘duh), (p. 270 and passim) 
qusad (Pqussad). 

The conjunction wa, and, appears frequently as It 
may be doubted whether this is a strictly accurate representa- 
tion of any form which it assumes. 

A few remarks may be made on the Accidence which 
follows. Some of its general rules might have been laid 
down with more emphasis, and a clearer distinction might 
have been drawn between them and what may conveniently 
be looked upon as exceptions. To illustrate this, reference 
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may be made to the article dealing witb the formation of 
the relative adjective. It will be seen that only one of the 
forms mentioned in § 44 is described as ‘‘ but sparingly used ” 
(remark d). But surely others of the forms given are also 
extremely rare ; for example, that which is formed by the 
addition of ati. It would be possible also to give some 
fuller information with respect to the application of the 
other terminations and the conditions under which they are 
used, besides some idea as to the relative frequence of 
their occurrence. Again, a number of broken plurals are 
formed so frequently from certain forms of singular that 
they may be considered as the regular plurals of words in 
these forms. These might well have been pointed out for 
the assistance of the learner (§ 91). The rules for the 
formation of quadriliterals (§ 83, p, 80), etc., appear far 
simpler when given in the usual way than as they are stated. 

The formation of nouns from roots is not explained in 
a way that would make it very clear to anyone without 
previous knowledge (v. §§ 228, 131, which treat of the 
matter). Full justice does not seem to be done to this part 
of the subject. 

Attention may be drawn to a few rules that occur in this 
part of the book. 

§ 40. “ The indefinite [article] wahid agrees in gender 
and number with its noun.’^ Spitta (§ 114, 6, p. 252) by no 
means corroborates the universality of this rule. He appeara 
to make the agreement of wahid with a feminine the ex- 
ception (“ gewohnlich beim Femin. nicht verandert”). In 
§§ 64-67 the correctness of the rule relative to the forms 
assumed by nouns ending in a to which a noun in the 
genitive is annexed depends on whether the words ending 
in d, which it is stated do not undergo any change when 
followed by a word in the genitive, can properly be written 
phonetically as ending with a long a. 

But we know that in the great majority of cases this 
spelling does not represent their pronunciation in the dialect. 
Mr. Willmore tells us so himself (remark a, p. 56). The 
rule, then, appears of no service at all : the form in which it 
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coTild be given is obvious, but tbe author’s aversion to the 
classical language seems to prevent him stating it in an 
intelligible manner. 

It must be remarked that if the rule stated in § 66 is 
correct, ruyasit (ru^asit) Masr, Khulafit Masr will be regularly 
formed combinations and, as far as we understand the 
rule, ruyasa (ru'asa) Masr, Khulafa Masr would not be 
admissible. But with the suffixed personal pronoun, according 
to § 121, remark h, p. 105, one can say either ruyasaya and 
Khulafahum or ruyasa ti and Khulafathum, but ruyasiti and 
Khulafithum would not be allowable. Such a remarkable 
usage of the dialect certainly requires corroboration. 

§ 73, note 1. Mr. Willmore informs us that Spitta is 
mistaken in stating that widn, ea)\ has a dual form, and also 
in giving abbahen, umraahen, as the duals of ‘ abb ’ and 
^ umra.’ We cannot pretend to say which is right. 

With regard to a statement in § 79 to the effect that 
almost all nouns ending in hja make their plurals in at the 
exceptions to this rule seem so numerous that we think it 
can hardly be accepted. As far as the writer’s personal 
experience enables him to judge, very many common words 
such as, e.g., ma'addiyah, zarbiya, qadiya, would not admit 
of a plural being formed in this manner: indeed, it seems 
difficult to call to mind many substantives of Arabic form 
ending in hja except such as denote the abstract idea of 
the primitive noun, that usually make their plurals in the 
manner described. 

In the chapter on the pronoun we find (§ 112, remark ^), 
‘‘with the negative particles ma and ana becomes manisli” 
(manish as well). This is correct, but turning to § 120 
we find that precisely the same form, manish^ is regarded 
as a combination of the verbal suffix with negative particles ! 
The statement in this latter paragraph, that the suffixes 
have with the negative particles the forms which they 
assume as objects of the verb, is, we submit, altogether 
a mistaken one. It is hardly necessary to spend time in 
demonstrating the fact that the suffixes are not attached 
to the negative particle, as Mr. Willmore himself, in the 
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first of the extracts cited, has contradicted the theory which 
he gives in the second. One of the most extraordinary 
statements in the Accidence is that which makes intazar 
to he a verb of the form inharak (§ 173, p. 146). As one 
oannot believe that Mr. Willmore would seriously wish to 
derive this form from a stem ‘ tazar,’ it must be looked upon 
as a slip ; but upon it an exception is made to a rule to 
which we are unable to call to mind any exception, namely, 
that the sense of verbs of the form inbarak is never active. 
A mistake of this sort is enough to shake one’s confidence 
in the whole book. 

The chapters on the pronoun and verb are very full and 
will be read with interest. 

General rules are laid down with regard to the vocalization 
of the aorist of most forms of the simple verb. This is, 
we believe, the first time that any system with respect 
to it has been demonstrated. Spitta (p. 207) was unable 
to fully establish one. In spite of somewhat numerous 
exceptions, Mr. Willmore’s rules seem very useful, and 
great credit is due to him for his successful investigation of 
this difficult matter. 

It may be noted that Spitta gives us examples of itfifil 
as well as itfa^al ; we understand Mr. Willmore to admit 
only of itfa'al (v. § 168, p. 141). The former mentions 
itfizim, itfihim (Spitta, p. 199), which the latter renders 
it'azam, itfaham (Vocab., pp. 141, 142). 

For the aorist of waqaf Spitta gives jyqaf (yiqaf) (p. 223, 
near foot) as a possible form ; we do not find this form 
(which we never remember having heard, and are certain 
must be somewhat rare if it still exists) in Mr. Willmore’s 
book (§ 192, p. 166). 

A suggestion may here be hazarded on the writer’s own 
responsibility that the assimilation of the preformative with 
the initial waw of verbs which have that letter for their 
first radical, does occasionally give rise to the sound au = o 
nearly, in their imperatives and aorists. Thus we think 
Au‘a (6‘a) ^ wiU be heard as often as u^, tauqaf as well 
as tfiqaf. 


See Mr. Willmore, p. 87 vocab., tor o*a. 
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Besides this, those who can hear the dialect spoken may 
consider whether the vowel sound of the preformative of 
the aorist in other cases is not e as frequently as i. The 
rule given by Mr. Willmore (§ 140) that the vowel of the 
preformative syllable persons of the aorist other than the 
1st pers. sing, is although subsequently modified, appears 
to us too absolute even for strong verbs. 

Neither of these views is supported by Spitta or by 
Mr. Willmore, so they must be put forward with due 
diffidence. 

Coming to the prepositions, doubt may be expressed as 
to the correctness of the classification of lamma among 
them. Presumably, in some such expressions as ruht 
lamml^ ... 1 bait, it is considered to have the function 
of a preposition. The construction here seems to be elliptical, 
and we think lamma ought to be regarded as an adverb. 
At any rate, if it is a preposition it is an undeveloped one. 
It cannot surely take the pronominal suffixes. As ^ala 
represents the literary ila (§ 242, note), something more 
than *on,^ ‘against,’ should be given for its meaning. 

There are excellent lists of adverbs and conjunctions. An 
addition that might perhaps be made to the former is the 
interrogative particle ‘ a.’ Although Spitta (p. 168) hardly 
seems justified in thinking that this ‘a’ appears in azai, 
ezai (which by the bye is generally pronounced izzey or 
ezzey), since the first part of that compound is surely nothing 
more than the interrogative pronoun ‘ai’ (ey), yet unless 
recollection is wholly unreliable ‘ a ’ affixed to the negative 
particle ‘ ma ’ does occur frequently in such phrases as 
am a aqul lak, Do not I tell yon. 

Appendix A, on Nahwi, contains one or two visible errors. 
It is needless to particularly mention each one. With regard 
to provincial pronunciation we wonder whether Mr. Willmore 
is quite correct in entirely excluding the pronunciation of 
jim as y. Spitta emphatically agrees with him (p. 5), but 
he does not seem to have had very much experience of the 

^ No example of the use of lamma as a preposition seems to be given. 
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provinces. The writer believes he has heard jim pronounced 
asy in Upper Egypt by peasants not ‘ Bed wins/ but he has 
to depend on his memory and he cannot assert positively 
that this is the case. He is able, however, to vouch for the 
transformation of jim into d in the speech of some natives 
of the southern provinces, generally Copts. They pronounce 
jebel, debel, etc. This peculiarity is well known to Egyptians ; 
it appears to arise from an inability to pronounce the letter, 
and may therefore be looked upon more as a defect of speech 
than as dialectical variation. It may be mentioned since the 
letter to which the jim is changed is remarkable if its 
original pronunciation by their fellows is g. 

In his Syntax Mr. Willmore has possibly found himself 
hampered by his destination of his book for two purposes, 
that of a practical manual and that of a grammar for the 
use of students. The standpoint from which the syntax 
is viewed seems rather that of showing how English 
expressions may be rendered into Cairene Arabic than of 
explaining the relations expressed in that language by the 
combination of its words in speech and the manner of the 
construction of its sentences. The arrangement of this 
part of the book certainl)^ does not compare favourably with 
that of Spitta*s grammar. One does not find Spitta’s orderly 
sequence, his careful subdivision of his topic into sections, 
the subject of each of which is thoroughly discussed under 
its proper heading with a rigid exclusion of irrelevant 
matter. One misses also his lucid explanations of broad 
general principles. A grasp of the spirit of the language 
is essential in order to make the intricate and difficult 
syntax anything more than a hopeless puzzle. More 
consideration of the principles of the grammar of the literary 
language would have facilitated the exposition of many 
things that are left far from clear. 

Some of the rules given appear to be unduly minute, and 
to make distinctions the validity of which seems extremely 
doubtful; in other cases matters which are really important 
are hardly noticed, or receive what seems inadequate 
attention. Instances of the former are such as the rule in 
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§ 282, that the second noun of two nouns in the vocative, 

especially if denoting a high office may take the definite 
article instead of the interjection being repeated. Or the 
rule as to the particular concord of the verb with the word 
ghanam, of which we learn in § 461, remark 6: ‘‘With 
the words ‘askar, soldier Sy troops, and ghanam. sheep, the 

verb is put in the fern, singular II ‘askar gum 

may he also said, but not il gh anam gum.’’ Examples of 
this kind could be multiplied ; it is not necessary to add 
to them. They show the character of the rules referred to. 

On the other hand, no separate section of the syntax 
deals with the relation between subject and predicate. The 
only mention that is made of the nominal predicate at 
all seems to be in the chapter on the adjective. It is 
there generally dealt with at the same time as the 
attributive adjective. The adverbial relation is also hardly 
sufiiciently discussed. What relates to it is divided between 
the chapter on verbs, transitive and intransitive, and that 
on the noun, but there is little information given that 
makes the practice of the language with respect to the 
adverbial use of nouns clear. 

What is said about the relative pronouns also does not 
clearly explain the peculiar principles of their use, and comes 
partly under the heading Possessives and Suffixes, partly 
under Relative Pronoun. 

Some of the rules of Syntax appear rather loosely worded, 
and statements which are demonstrably not accurate occur. 
A few specimens of these may be noticed. 

In ^ 248 {b) we are told that the definite article is used in 
Arabic wffiere not expressed in English “ with names (nouns) 
followed by a demonstrative pronoun.” Anyone reading 
this would draw the obvious inference that with nouns 
preceded by a demonstrative pronoun the practice is as in 
English. This is, of course, not intended, as it is not 
the case. 

In § 277 Mr. Willmore says that a noun immediately 
following a predicate and limiting or specifying its action 
may be regarded as an accusatiye of extent, and gives for an 
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example Kabir es sian, saying in a note that the noun in 
literary Arabic takes the sign of the accusative. That the 
note is absolutely erroneous, as far as this example is 
concerned, is quite beyond dispute; no deep knowledge of 
literary Arabic is required to be aware that ‘ sinn ’ would be 
in the genitive. 

Again, we are informed, in § 288, that in the sentence 
Shufte wahid dira'u maksurah there is an ellipse of the 
relative pronoun illi, etc. But we know from the usage 
of Arabic and, indeed, of all Semitic languages that this 
sentence ought not to be regarded as elliptical. 

In § 430 the statement that the relative is )iot expressed 
when the antecedent is indefinite is, we think, hardly the 
right way of saying that relative sentences are annexed to 
an immediately preceding indefinite substantive without the 
aid of a conjunctive noun. If this be thought hypercritical 
there can, at any rate, be little doubt that the direct 
inference to be drawn from § 433, viz., that ma, which is 
a relative pronoun, may have an indefinite antecedent, is 
irreconcilable with the rule in § 430 just referred to. We 
should like to know an example of the use of ma with an 
expressed antecedent definite or indefinite. Apparently in 
cases like Kaffit ma 'andu (§ 433, c) Mr. Willmore looks on 
KaflSt as the antecedent of ma ! 

It is quite evident that the real distinction between ma 
and illi has not been apprehended by him, so it is hardly 
to be wondered that he fails to make it clear. 

After this we are not surprised to see that ma ‘‘ may take 
the pronominal suffixes^’ (p. 270, line 1), an example of 
which, we suppose, is that given below — ‘ala qadde mahum 
‘auzin. This sort of assertion does not require serious 
refutation. 

In §§ 263, 426, hagit eh is classed as an instance of the 
partitive genitive, doubtless on the strength of the t in hagit. 
With this we mast express dissent, based on the meaning 
of the phrase, which will admit of two interpretations, but 
not, in our opinion, of the one given. 

About rdkhar we are told (§ 330, remark d) that ^‘it 
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always agrees with the subject of the sentence.’’ This 
hardly seems right. We take from Spitta, § 125 (a), rakhar 
rabatuh, where it agrees with the object. Without this 
example we should have been sure that ^ ra^ar ’ could and 
often does stand in apposition to and agree with the object 
or with any substantive. 

§ 376 tells us that even adjectives used as adverbs will 
sometimes take the pronominal suffixes. A little later, in 
§ 390, we read that pronominal suffixes are rarely appended 
to adjectives, and then only of course when they are used 
as substantives.” 

From this it follows that in the example given in the 
first paragraph referred to (‘beyinhu khayif’) beyin must 
be regarded as used as a substantive, and also from the 
terms of that paragraph that beyin is used as an adverb 
in this sentence. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that beyin is not, in this 
case, an adjective used as a substantive ; the only way in 
which it can be made out to be an adverb, as far as we 
can see, is that in English we can translate it by ‘apparently.’ 
But the correct equivalent of the phrase, which shows its 
construction, is ‘[it is] apparent that he is afraid.’ That 
beyin is an adjective, the predicate of a suppressed subject, 
appears to us not open to question. And we are not able 
to admit that the example is an instance of the annexation 
of a pronominal suffix to an adjective. Such a construction 
is, we believe, impossible from the relation expressed by 
the attachment of these suffixes to a noun, due to the fact 
that they are by nature defined. 

A reasonable interpretation can be found on the theory of 
the phrase being a contraction of beyin innahu khayif, which 
Arabic grammar would lead one to expect, and the facility 
of the assimilation of w’s will support. 

All through the chapter on verbs, transitive and intran- 
sitive, we notice no distinction between the direct object of 
a verb and its adverbial complement. Thus, in § 550 we 
gather that in the expression ana fidilte mahalli, mahalli 
is regarded as ‘the object’ of fidilte. Similarly, in the 
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examples § 554 (c) malit el kuz moiya, moiya is the second 
object of malit. It must be said that a note after this 
paragraph informs us that this object might be regarded as 
a ‘‘mere complement/^ Of course all depends on what is 
meant by the term object. If it is used in its ordinary 
meaning of “the word which stands for the object of the 
action described by the verb/' as appears to be done, then 
surely neither mahalli nor moiyah are the objects of their 
verbs. 

If ‘object' is intended to include all limiting adjuncts of 
a verb, we see no difficulty in saying that Ramadan is the 
object of Sam in the expression Sam Ramadan. But in this 
case a verb may have more than two objects, and the 
character of the various relations they express ought to be 
explained. 

We have not been able to discover anything about the 
noun used to indicate the condition of the subject or object 
of a verb, the ‘Ml' of Arabic. It is quite impossible to 
discuss all the rules of syntax in a moderate space, and 
would be futile. There are a great many with which we by 
no means asrree, and consider as either misleading* or wrong 
in principle. 

A useful list of examples of the use of the various 
prepositions, and another of stock expressions in use on the 
occurrence of common events and the usual replies to them, 
will both be found of interest. 

There remains to be mentioned a difference between 
Mr. Willmore and Spitta relative to the concord of the 
verb. The former, if we understand him rightly, makes 
the concord depend on the question of the definition or 
indefinition of the subject rather than its position with 
respect to the verb, which he regards as a subsidiary 
condition. The latter does not adopt this view. 

Spitta, in his chapter on reflexives, mentions the well- 
known instance of the use of the pronominal suffixes to 
denote the reflexive pronouns as direct objects of the verb 
Malla. Mr. Willmore seems to have overlooked this. 

We ought to be informed of the source from which the 
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exercises on syntax have been derived. The same remark 
applies to the examples throughout the book. Spitta gives 
us a description of the way in which his Sprachjagd’^ was^ 
conducted. He assures us definitely that all the data on 
which his grammar is based are taken from the spontaneous 
speech of natives, collected in a manner which he describes. 
He tells us the origin of his longer prose pieces. Mr. Willmore 
ought to give similar information about the collection of his 
material. We do not find that he does so. In the absence 
of any it is not possible to feel the same confidence in 
Mr. Willmore’s exercises as we can feel in those of Spitta. 

We do not think that Mr. Willmore’s prose contains 
words and combinations which are not in use. But the 
phraseology of some of the pieces strikes one as rather 
strange. Long sentences strung together with leinn, which 
occur very often, hardly appear typically idiomatic; the 
tendency of Cairene speech is, we believe, to break up 
sentences and to avoid complex construction. 

An abnormal frequency of explanations of simple terms 
prefaced b}^ ya^ni suggests conversation to a foreigner rather 
than from one native to another. After reading some of 
the pieces we are left with the impression that a native 
talking naturally would hardly have told the story in this 
way. Possibly this impression is mistaken. A satisfactory 
account of the manner in which the exercises were obtained, 
and a certainty that if they have been taken down from the 
mouths of native speakers sufficient precautions were taken 
to ensure their having been delivered in a wholly natural 
style, would give a guarantee of their reliability. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Willmore’s book, by 
its comprehensiveness and its elaboration, claims a foremost 
place as a standard authority. Such a book must necessarily 
be submitted to the most searching examination before it 
attains the position which it will reach provided that it is 
proved to be thoroughly reliable. 

The comments which we have made in the foregoing 
remarks concern matters that are not, we think, without 
some importance, but are far secondary to the accuracy of 
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its data. With respect to this, we have been only able 
to point out one or two differences between Mr. Willmore 
and the only recognized authority that is available, and 
to make a remark or two on our own responsibility, which 
we put forward with a full knowledge of the unreliability 
of memory. The test of the accuracy of the representation 
of the dialect, which is the most important part of the 
book, must be made by those living in Egypt who have 
opportunities for comparison with the actual speech they 
hear. If the result is, as we believe it will be, to establish 
its general trustworthiness on matters of fact, then any 
slight imperfections that it may contain in respect to their 
co-ordination and arrangement will become of very minor 
moment. 

A. R Guest. 


Arabic Manual. (Luzac, 1901.) 

This is another work on colloquial Arabic, by Mr. F. E. 
Crow, late H.B.M. Yice-Consul at Beirut, dealing with the 
Syrian dialect. It is not intended to be in any way 
exhaustive, but merely to serve as a practical manual for 
the use of visitors to Syria and Palestine. For this purpose 
it will doubtless be useful. It consists of a sketch of 
Arabic grammar followed by an excellent and comprehensive 
vocabulary of words in common use. The Arabic of the 
grammar and vocabulary is that of Beirut. As a rule, 
the vocabulary gives the plurals of nouns, and indicates also 
the formation of the tenses of the verbs, a most desirable 
aid to those for whom it is intended, the necessity of which 
is frequently overlooked in guides of the kind. One 
wonders why the plurals have not been given in every single 
case, and for what reason they are occasionally omitted. 

Following the vocabulary is a series of dialogues in the 
Damascus dialect. These dialogues appear to be well chosen 
and to deal with subjects that the ordinary traveller will be 
likely to require. 
j.u.A.s. 1902. 
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It should be said that the European character is used 
throughout. Altogether, Mr. Crow’s book seems to be well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended, and it 
will also not be without interest to those who wish to take 
a general view of the present dialects of Syria. 

A. R. G. 


Ein Suhngedicht ber Bonpo. Edited by Dr. Berthold 
Laxjfer. Reprinted from voL xlvi of the Denkschrif ten 
der Kaiserliche Academic der Wissenschaften in Wien. 
(Wien, 1900.) 

The work of Csoma de Koros is bearing fruit now, not 
only in the interest felt by Sanskritists in the Buddhist 
works of Tibet, but in the labours of a few scholars who 
are devoting themselves to its indigenous literature. Of 
this we have a proof in Em Suhngedicht der Bonpo^ edited 
by Dr. B. Laufer from MS. 52 in the Schlagintweit 
Collection at the Bodleian, treating of the sacrifice to be 
offered by man, as tiller of the soil, to the nature deities, 
whose haunts are troubled by his works. Its date and 
author are unknown, but a reference to the ‘ Land of the 
Three Valleys’ and certain dialect forms point to West 
Tibet as its home. By a process that combines minute 
statistics with sympathetic imagination, Dr. Laufer shows 
how the poem, though containing only about 300 lines, is 
not all the work of one period. A metrical analysis resolves 
the verses into those consisting respectively of two, three, 
or four dissyllabic feet followed by one accented syllable, 
as e.g, 

*‘yul la 1 mi ma 1 mkhan,” 
which is the normal verse. 

The occurrence of many irregular verses he explains as 
due sometimes to names of deities which do not fit the 
metre, occasionally to a desire to give dignity by a full 
rounding of the verse, but most frequently to an extra 
syllable connected with monosyllabic pronominal words or 
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affixes, especially the word der. For the facts we have 
statistics ; the human element comes in the explanation. 
It appears that the MS. was not copied, hut written 
from dictation, and may perhaps be a school exercise, 
even verbal directions given by the dictator being sometimes 
inserted in the text. The metre demands condensation and 
fulness of meaning, and the teacher tries to obviate the 
obscurity thus produced by adding particles to indicate 
the construction. For instance, the couplet 

“ klu ghan sa bdag sgrog 
klu gnen sa bdag thar 

becomes enlarged for the pupil’s help into 

“ klu ghan sa bdag gi sgrog yah 
klu ghen sa bdag gi thar ram phye.” 

Many of these lengthened lines form a helpful commentary 
to the text, and while the textual critic must separate them 
the translator will use the help they afford. We get a vivid 
picture of the patient teacher, also a West Tibetan, and the 
puzzled or inattentive pupil putting down at random the 
remarks of the teacher or the words of the text. We are 
even allowed to conjecture that the addition at the end, 
quite at variance with the metrical scheme of the rest, is 
an exercise in style by the pupil. Dr. Laufer is careful to 
this only as a hypothesis, but it is one which may 
well be true. Rhyme is not uncommon, and alliteration is 
often used. 

Three kinds of verse are distinguished. The single line, 
which Dr. Laufer calls Typical^ which is repeated in different 
places to serve as leit-motif \ the Parallel verse, such as 

“ sgrog tu bcags nas ^dug 
nad kyi bcihs nas ^dug ” ; 

and the Corresponding verse, which repeats part of 
a previously expressed whole to bring in a new thought. 
The first brings the leading idea of the poem and its logical 
conclusion, the second gives form and colour to single 
thoughts, and the third weaves the parts into a whole. It 
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is this variety of artistic handling, combined with directness, 
that gives the poem its charm. 

Sections on phonetics, morphology, syntax, and lexico- 
graphy deal in a full and scholarly manner with the fresh 
knowledge gained from the text. Among them we may 
note variations in Sandhi, the spelling ro for rva, which 
shows its pronunciation, and the use of ha after another 
determinative with a noun of relationship, which is also 
the subject of the sentence. 

The poem falls into two parts, the picture of the primitive 
world and its contest with man. 

It begins with the creation. “ In the first season of the 
world naught was. In the chaos that has no beginning 
were created the elements in their turn. Moisture and 
water arose : from the earth, stirred up by the water, arose 
moisture and lakes. Then the lakes overflowed and formed 
many a spring, and in these lay the ISTaga cities.’’ The 
eight Naga kings arose, Ananta, Taksaka, etc., and Nagas 
of the four castes, with the Candala caste in addition. Then 
arose the kings of the gnan, rulers of the regions, and among 
others the Four Raging Brothers, the Four destroyed by 
sin, and the Four gnan of the year. To them were added 
the Earth-potentates, among whom we notice the Lord of 
Stones, with a pig’s head, the Lord of Water, with the head 
of a water dragon, the Lord of Wood, with a panther’s head, 
and the Flamingo, Lord of the Wind, while their followers 
were scorpions with long stings, ants with flat bodies, 
golden - eyed fishes, shell - white butterflies, and other 
creatures. “ Fearlessly they dwelt in wood, fearlessly they 
dwelt in rock, fearlessly they dwelt on the earth.” Then 
the land had a name, but no man dwelt therein. But in 
the land of Skos the King and Queen had two sons, the 
Elder and the Younger Brother, who worked evil. ‘‘They 
took the land in possession ; they turned it into ploughland ; 
they cleft rocks and built castles ; they cut off water and 
collected it in tanks ; they felled wood and burnt it on 
the hearth.” Such sinful deeds did they bring to pass, and 
hated Earth - potentates, Nagas, and gnan, and destroyed 
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their followers. Then in wrath the Naga host spread 
abroad like a lake ; the giian host was violent as the wind ; 
the Earth-potentates’ host crashed down like a rock,” and 
brought upon the sons of Skos, the Elder and the Younger 
Brother, disease, crippling, deafness, and deformity. And 
a witch consulted by the King and Queen of Skos said that 
in such transgressions as these she had no power to help. 
Meanwhile the Nagas, gnan, and Earth-potentates cried out 
for a loosing of their fetters, and the Skos King and Queen 
prepared a feast of reconciliation, to which they called the 
Than po and the Winged Beings (mythical beings of 
uncertain nature), and these demanded the presence of the 
Bon worshippers belonging to Nagas and gnan. These 
came and received rich gifts, with drugs to heal their ills. 
Among other preparations the King and Queen “ drew on 
white Chinese paper the land and the castles, and the shapes 
of Nagas, gnan, and Earth-potentates, as large as life. Three 
days they heaped up gifts, and three nights with hymns and 
blessings gave them to the injured deities. They mended 
the severed bodies of the ants with red cotton, and the 
wings of the butterflies with blue Naga silk. Then the 
sons of Skos were anointed with nectar, and healed of their 
diseases ” ; and the poem ends with the words — 

“ The fruitful earth is reconciled. 

The crooked is made straight : 

In the Three Valleys of Lahul contentment reigns .... 

May Earth-potentates, Nagas, and gnan be at ease, 

For Earth-potentates, Nagas, gnan, and the offerers of 
gifts are reconciled.” 

In addition to the interest of folklore and the increase 
of our small knowledge of the Bon religion, the tmusual 
simplicity and directness of this short poem make it, especially 
with the help of the Qerman translation Dr. Laufer has 
provided, an excellent book for the beginner in Tibetan. 
Its style is not the artificial one produced by translating 
Buddhist Sanskrit, but a genuine product of the country. 
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Its merits are those of the best ballad poetry, and we may 
hope to see in it the firstfruits of a literature valuable both 
for its intrinsic beauty and its human interest, while it 
promises well for Tibetan scholarship that its pioneers keep 
before them so high an ideal of scholarly work as is here 
visible. 

C. M. Eidding. 


The first part of vol. iv of the Mittheilungen des Seminars 
fur Orientalische Sprachen^ zweite Sdlfte, Westasiatische Studien 
(1901), is devoted to the conclusion of Mr. Wilhelm Paders 
article on recent laws concerning landed property. This is 
followed by an article on the study of Turkish Grundhuchicesen 
by Count von Mulinen. Two other articles, the first by 
Dr. B. Meissner, the second by P. Leon Pourriere (written 
in French), deal with the Arabic dialects of Iraq and Aleppo, 
and are of considerable interest. Both begin with a survey 
of the peculiarities of the dialects in question, and are 
supplemented by a number of proverbs with translation and 
philological notes. There are many instances in the Qoran 
where the term mathal is applied to sayings and sentences 
of every kind, and Dr. Meissner was therefore well advised 
not to omit anything which seemed worthy of notice. It 
is altogether greatly to the credit of the Mittheilungen that 
they pay so much attention to Arabic dialectology, a field 
not sufficiently cultivated in this country. The lack of 
a centre to train young scholars in this branch becomes 
more marked every year. Dr. Barthold concludes his very 
useful essay on the writings by Eussian students on Western 
Asiatic literature. Professor Brockelmann publishes an 
ancient Arab recension of the legend of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, and Dr. Foy contributes a study on the oldest 
Turkish texts in Gothic transcription. 
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The Lament of Baba Tahir, being the Euba^iyat of 
Baba Tahir, Hamadani (‘TJryan). The Persian text 
edited, annotated, and translated by Edward Heron- 
Allen, and rendered into English verse by Elizabeth 
Curtis Brenton, pp. xxii and 86. (London : Quaritch, 
1902.) 

The importance and extent of the literature of the Persian 
dialects has hitherto scarcely been adequately appreciated ; 
and, so far as we can judge from a careful examination of 
the older documents bearing on Persian literary history, 
this literature was in early times, especially during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of our era, much 
more important and extensive. Verses in dialect, which 
are, unfortunately, but seldom wholly intelligible to us, are 
constantly cited in historical works, treatises on prosody and 
rhyme, and the like, with evident approval and consideration, 
as productions worthy of serious attention ; and we read of 
extensive works both in prose and verse, such as the 
Marziihdn-ndma and Niki-ndma of Marzuban, the son of 
Rustam, the son of Sharwin Parim, a scion of one of the 
noble families of Tabaristan who lived towards the end of 
the tenth century of our era, composed entirely in one or 
other of the Persian dialects. 

Of all these dialect-poems, however, few are at the present 
day much known in Persia outside their own districts save 
those of Baba Tahir. Concerning this mysterious individual 
but little is known, and the oldest and fullest account of him 
which I have met with occurs in the unique Schefer MS. 
of a contemporary history of the Seljuqs entitled Rdhatu s- 
Sudkr wa Ayatu^ s-Surury now No. 1,314 of the Supplement 
persan in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Of this 
valuable and interesting history, which was composed in 
A.H. 599 (a.d. 1202-3), and of which this MS. was 
transcribed in a.h. 635 (a.d. 1238), I intend to publish 
a full account in the next two numbers of this Journal. 
This wiU include the text (f. 43^ of the MS.) of the passage 
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concerning Baba Tahir, of which the translation runs as 
follows : — 

‘‘ I have heard that when Sultan Tughril Beg came to 
Hamadan, there were there three aged and saintly men. 
Baba Tahir, Baba JaTar, and Shaykh Hamsha. Hard by 
the Gate of Hamadan is a hill called Khi(^, on which they 
abode. The Sultan’s glance fell upon them ; he halted his 
army, dismounted, and approached them with his Minister, 
Abu Nasr al-Kunduri, and kissed their hands. Baba Tahir, 
who was somewhat crazy in his manner, said to him, 
‘ 0 Turk, what wilt thou do with God’s people ? ’ ' What- 

ever thou commandest,’ replied the Sultan. Baba said, 
‘ Do rather that which God commands : “ Verily God en- 
joineth justice and Kell- doing (Qur’an, xvi, 92). The 
Sult&n wept and said, ^ I will do so.’ Baba took his hand, 
saying, ^ Dost thou accept this from me ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 

the Sultan. Baba had on his finger the top of a broken 
ewer {ihriq), from which he had for years performed his 
ablutions. This he removed, and placed it on the Sultan’s 
finger, saying, ‘ Thus do I confide to thy hand the empire 
of the world : be just ! ’ And the Sultan always treasured 
this amongst his amulets, and when a battle was impending 
he would place it on his finger. Such was the purity of his 
faith and the sincerity of his belief ; for in the Eeligion 
of Muhammad there was none more pious than he, nor more 
vigilant.” 

How this meeting must have taken place about A.H. 447 
(= A.D. 1055-6: cf. Houtsma’s ed. of al-Bundari’s History 
of the Seljuqs, pp. 12, 13, and 15), and thus, though the 
date of Baba Tahir’s death (a.h. 410) given by Rida-quli 
Khan in his excellent RlyddiCl-^Arifin (lith. Tihran, 
A.H. 1305 ; p. 102) is evidently a mistake, the poet belongs 
without doubt to the early Seljuq period, so that his simple 
and plaintive quatrains — his ‘Qament,” as Mr. Heron-Alien 
appropriately terms them — which are still widely sung and 
recited in Persia, are nearly nine hundred years old. 

These quatrains were published with a French translation 
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and notes by M. Clement Huart in the Journal Asiatiqiie 
for 1885 (ser. viii, vol. vi, pp. 502-545) ; and Mr. Heron- 
Alien, who is already well known to students of Persian 
literature by his contributions to the extensive literature 
connected with ‘Umar Khayyam, and more particularly by 
his final settlement of the vexed question as to how far 
Fitzgerald’s famous rendering of the Quatrains represents 
the Persian original,^ has now, making use of all the 
available materials to perfect and complete the work of his 
illustrious predecessor, republished them with an Introduction 
(pp. i-xxiv), an English verse rendering by Mrs, Elizabeth 
Curtis Brenton (pp. 1-15), notes and variants on the text 
(pp. 19-63), and a literal prose translation (pp. 67-86). 
The whole makes a pleasant and readable volume, which 
will be welcomed by all those who are interested in Persian 
literature ; and if it has the efiect of directing greater 
attention to the poetry of the Persian dialects, a field 
hitherto but scantily explored, it will render a great service 
to the cause of Oriental letters. 

E. G. B. 

Die Litteraturen des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Band vi : Gesch. d. Pers. Litt., von Dr. Paul Horn ; 
Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., von Dr. C. Brockelmann. 
pp. 228 and 265. (Leipzig, 1901.) 

This volume is the first of the above-mentioned series 
(which deals also with the East European literatures) 
treating of the literatures of Asia ; and since it comprises 
in one compact and readable book accounts of two of the 
most important and interesting branches of Muhammadan 
letters, each written by a scholar of distinction in a style 
which happily combines the scientific and the popular, it 
should meet with a warm welcome from all Orientalists. 

1 Mward FitzgeraWs Eubahyat of Omar Khayyam, with their original 
Fersian sources, collated from his own MSS. and litei'ally translated, by Edward 
Heron-Ailen (London: Quaritcb, 1899). Tbe anther’s conclusions are sum- 
marized on pp. xi-iii of the Preface. 
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The first half of the volume (which is entirely independent 
of the second, both as regards pagination, subject-matter, 
preface, and index, though one cover contains the two parts) 
deals with Persian literature from the Avestic period till the 
present day. The first chapter (pp. 1-33) deals with the 
Avesta ; the second (pp. 34-44) with the Old Persian 
(Achsemenian) and Pahlawi remains ; the third (pp. 45-81) 
with the beginnings of Modern Persian literature down to 
the time of Firdawsi; the fourth (pp. 81-114) with Firdawsi 
and his predecessor Daqiqi, together with some of his 
successors; the fifth (pp. 114-145) with Hafiz, Jdmi, and 
the lyric poets, including the moderns Qa’ani and Shaybani, 
who died only eleven or twelve years ago, and some of the 
older satirists, quatrain-writers, etc.; the sixth (pp. 145—176) 
with the mystics, moralists, and didactic poets ; the seventh 
(pp. 177-193) with the romanticists, notably Ifizami and 
Jami ; the eighth (pp. 194-201) with the panegyrists and 
court poets ; the ninth (pp. 201-212) with the Drama, that 
is to say the ta^ziyas, or Muharram Passion-Plays, and the 
quite modern comedies of Mirza Ja‘far Qaraja-daghi ; and 
the tenth (pp. 212-222) with Persian prose down to modern 
times. It will be observed from this epitome of the contents 
that Dr. Horn has arranged his materials according to style 
and treatment rather than chronologically, but the materials 
have been handled in a manner which leaves nothing to be 
desired in a work like this, which is primarily intended for 
the general reader rather than the professed Orientalist, 
while Dr. Horn’s high reputation as a Persian scholar, and 
the eminent services which he has rendered to the study of 
Persian philology and literature, are a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence and accuracy of the work. The only criticisms 
which could be made on it are that Persian prose hardly 
receives the attention that it deserves ; that the diaries of the 
late Sh4h can hardly be taken as representative of all the 
best modern prose writing ; that the early Samanid poets 
(of whom our very slight knowledge rests ultimately 
almost entirely on ‘Awfi’s LuhdhiC J - Alhdh) receive a dis- 
proportionately large share of attention; and that hardly any 
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’mention is made of the important and extensive literature 
which, though written in Arabic, was produced by Persians, 
and which, therefore, if we understand the term Literary 
History ’’ in a wide sense, believing that the special 
characteristics of a people are displayed not merely in their 
language but in their thought, ought to be considered to 
some extent even in a History of Persian Literature. Yet 
these criticisms apply to all existing works of the same 
character, and the force of the last is to a large extent 
removed by the fact that to Arabic literature in its wider 
sense, as including aU that has been written from the earliest 
times to our own day in the Arabic language, the second and 
larger half of this volume is devoted. 

In this second part Dr. Carl Brockelmann, whose more 
technical, and, alas! still incomplete Arahische Litteratur- 
geschichte (Weimar, 1897-) has been so precious an aid 
to all students of Muhammadan literature, follows in 
general arrangement the lines laid down in that earlier 
and more elaborate work. The material is divided as 
follows into eight books, each of which is subdivided into 
numerous chapters. The first book deals with the pre- 
Islamic literature, which is, as is well known, almost 
entirely poetical ; the second with the literature of the 
Arabs during the time of the Prophet and his immediate 
successors ; the third with the same in the Umayyad period. 
With the triumph of the ‘Abbasids and the consequent rise 
to power of non-Arabs, especially Persians, the literature 
produced in the Arabic language is no longer wholly or 
even chiefly Arabian, and hence it is no longer spoken of as 
*‘die arabische Nationallitteratur,’^ but as ‘‘Isldmic literature 
in the Arabic language.’’ This literature forms the subject 
of Books iv-viii, of which the fourth book deals with what 
may be called the ‘‘ Golden Age ” of the 'Abbasid Caliphate 
(a.d. 750-1000) ; the fifth with the period of ‘Abbasid 
decadence down to the Mongol invasion, fall of Baghdad, 
and destruction of the Caliphate (a.d. 1000—1268) ; the 
sixth with the period intervening between the events last 
mentioned and the conquest of Egypt by the Ottoman Sultan 
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Selim (a.d. 1258-1517) ; the seventh with the succeeding’ 
period down to Napoleon's invasion of Egypt (a.d. 1517- 
1798) ; and the eighth and last with the succeeding century, 
which brings us down almost to the present day. 

Within the limits here imposed it is impossible to bestow 
on this interesting and valuable manual the fuller and more 
detailed notice which it so well merits, but it will certainly 
be read with equal pleasure and profit by all students of 
Islam, and by that wider circle of readers who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the best that has been said and 
thought in the world." 

E. G. B. 


The Majjhima-nikaya. YoL ii (1898). Yol. iii, Part i 
(1899) ; Part ii (1900) ; Part iii (conclusion, 1902). 
Edited for the Pali Text Society by Egbert Chalmers, 
C.B. With Indices to the three volumes by Mabel 
Bode, Ph.D. 

Die Eeden Gotamo Buddho's aus der mittleren Sammlung 
(Majjhimaxikayo) des Pali-Kaxons. Zum ersten Mai 
iibersetzt von Karl Eugen Neumann. IPer Band. 
(Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich, 1900.) 

This year the Pali Text Society fitly celebrates its coming 
of age by completing its publication of this wonderful old 
book. It wants but the appearance of a few volumes for the 
whole of the Sutta Pitaka to be fully presented in scholarly 
collation and in Eoman type. This is now the twelfth year 
since the Pali Text Society brought out the late Y. Trenckner's 
great ediiio princep^ of the first half of the Majjhima, and the 
fifth year since the editor of the remaining seventy-six Suttas 
began to fill up his intervals of strenuous leisure from pro- 
fessional work with the disinterested labour of finishing 
Trenckner’s task. The debt that scholars of Pali and of 
Buddhism owe to Mr. Chalmers's conscientious workmanship, 
so unfalteringly carried through, cannot easily be estimated, 
the more so in that he is adding to their indebtedness by 
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preparing an edition of Buddliagliosa’s Commentary, the 
Papanca Sudani, the greater part of which is so far transcribed 
that I have been able, with the editor’s generous permission, 
to have access to a great part of it. 

That in a lengthy foreign text the typographical errors 
should be so few and unimportant is a noteworthy feature. 
Such slips as hhutam tuccham for taccham (as opposed to rittam 
tucchayn in the preceding line) in ii, 171, and sanham for 
Surinam in ii, 263, the reader need not stumble over. Kathaniy 
however, in ii, 35, 1. 18, has been misinterpreted. But among 
the MSS. themselves there is now and then a partial consensus 
of apparent error, as, for instance, in iii, 245, where the 
Siamese version as well as Buddhaghosa write ahhinanditani, 
when we should look for the anahhinanditani of the Copen- 
hagen and Kandy MSS. 

The editor, finally, seems to have hit the golden mean in 
the extent to which he has paragraphed and punctuated the 
text, aiding without worrying the student — ettdvatCi jii kJio 
dvuso hhikkJmno hahu katam lioii I 

Mrs. Bode^s indices to the Majjhima will be hailed with 
grateful appreciation as an attempt to meet a great want. 
The time required hitherto for searching its pages for any 
one of the countless points of antiquarian or doctrinal interest 
scattered broadcast has ill-fitted into the normal span of life. 
It is only to be regretted that when so beneficent an aid was 
compiled, its range should not have been stretched yet a little 
further. I do not mean to say that a concordance of the 
Majjhima was feasible, but I do think that, had one more 
sheet of space been conceded to her disinterested labours, the 
help to a student would have been doubled. The indices of 
proper names and of similes would then have been really as 
exhaustive as they are intended to be. And that of subjects 
might have been made to exhaust the occurrences of the 
terms selected, instead of sampling the passages as has usually 
been the case. All rare words too, or, let us say, all that 
are not in Childers’s Dictionary, might then have been 
included. For instance, names of rivers, mountains, and 
places of resort (at Savatthi, etc.) would have been useful to 
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some readers.^ Had more space been available the similes 
would have included the beautiful and prominent parable of 
the creeper {mahivd, i, 306) ; that of the lamp (i, 295) ; of 
the dart (i, 429) ; that of the two chief apostles as parent 
and educator {janetti, apadetd), recalling so forcibly the 
Christian parallel — I (Paul) have planted, Apollos watered 
— and the Christian divergence which completes it ; that of 
Gotama of himself as Way-guide (maggakhayi) ; those 
included in the striking allegory of the Vammika-sutta, and 
about twenty others. Finally, we should have had such 
important references (doctrinally considered) as ii, 33, 36 
under atta, hi, 42, 220 under atcmmayata, i, 147-150 under 
mnam (^dassanam)y i, 167 (let alone several others) under 
j/ogaJckhemOy i, 480 under saccam. Unusual words like 
atfaMmariipo (i, 205 ; hi, 155), {an)dlayo (i, 49, 191 ; 
hi, 251), apahattd (i, 447), hhunahu (i, 502), amatagdml 
(i, 510), allamattllidpunjo (hi, 94), amosadhanmio (hi, 245), 
ahhiilhard (i, 414, 450), iammayo (i, 319), ketuhhl (hi, 6), 
passivedand (hi, 26), and many others would have found 
mention. And there would have been space for the insertion 
of terms of philosophical importance, or curious application, 
such as of a well-trained horse (i, , jnitta- 

maid (i, 524), aniccamj anaitam, asmimdno, iipadJii, ndnattam, 
i'ipassandy samatho, samhodhi, etc., etc. It will be thought 
perhaps captious to regret that the thoroughness observed 
in indexing the term Tathdgato has not been the rule 
throughout, but when one thinks of the splendid accessories 
to study enjoyed by students of the classics, of theology, and 
even of Sanskrit, one is apt to forget the gratitude due to 
ungrateful toil of this sort, and, with unreasonable impatience, 
to envy a younger generation who will find a concordance of 
at least the Five Nikayas ready to hand. 

Turning to the subject-matter of these seventy-six suttas, 
it may straightway be said that they contain no missing 
pillars of the essential structure of Buddhist doctrine. That 

' Mallika (devi), Subhiiti and a few other personal names are omitted. Bako 
(hrahmano) should be (Brahma). 
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doctrine had, from the time of its first promulgation till the 
compilation of the Nikayas, been so well elaborated, as far as 
it went, that almost any sample reveals the whole. Hercules 
stands revealed in the foot. They cannot, even as restate- 
ments and variants of this or that tenet, touch those of the 
first volume in breadth, grasp, and eloquence. There are 
indeed not wanting, in some of them, hints that seem to 
betray other compiling hands, later, less original. Out of 
the 15 vaggas of 10 suttas each, the 14th (Yibhanga-Yagga) 
includes two extra, that is, 12 suttas. Now the first 10 of 
these 12 suttas have a different form from the rest of the 
Majjhima. The subject is first presented as a brief ‘ argument’ 
or statement {iiddesa) ^ — a term quite familiar to Buddha- 
ghosa, who applies it to the treatment in the Dhammasangani. 
The exegesis (or vibhanga) then follows, supplied in four of 
the ten discourses by leading theras — a procedure which 
Gotama may conceivably have adopted as he grew old, to 
spare himself and to regulate the preaching of his future 
representatives. But of the two extra suttas (141-2), one — 
the Sacca-vibhanga — whereas in form it loosely resembles 
the other ten, is unique, if I mistake not, in taking as its 
text, so to speak, the fact that the Tathagata had delivered 
his famous first sermon at Isipatana on the Four Truths. 
And the exposition contains the greater part of the concluding 
portion of the Maha-satipatthana-suttanta of the Dlgha- 
nikaya, which is omitted in the Satipatthana-sutta of the 
Majjhima. The other — the Dakkhina-vibhanga-sutta, with 
the episode of Ananda for a second time pleading the cause 
of Mahapajapati-Gotami, the aunt and foster-mother of the 
Buddha — seems to belong, in its subject - matter, to the 
Yinaya. 

But apart from these probably interpolated suttas, there 
are several lines of thought as well as terms which seem 
to break out in the last third of the Majjhima, but do not, 
so far as I can yet ascertain, form integral threads in the 

^ The two Kamma-vibhanga suttas (135-6) are only formally exceptions to 
this method. 
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tissue of the Dhamma. There is the prommence given to 
the subject of dnanjo in Suttas 105, 106, 122, as one of the 
many modes of mental abstraction generally cultivated. The 
term had occurred as dnejjapatto in the refrain of the self- 
controlled heart occurring in the Digha (i, 76) and in the 
Majjhima (i, 182, 278, 347, 522 ; iii, 36) ; also as injitam 
in M. i, 454. But the relative value assigned to it, in 
those three suttas, as one of the many mental ‘ stations ' 
of introspective doctrine is an exceptional feature, matched 
only in one passage of the Samyutta (ii, 82), and 
rendered the more significant in that the term is not even 
mentioned in the Dhamma-sangani. Other instances of out- 
of-the-way treatment are (102nd Sutta) the regarding all 
fetches of abstraction, where a soul is postulated, as mere 
sankJiatam oldrikam or grossly material, Gotama is repre- 
sented, not as usual waving aside the current speculations 
as to the soul which were rife at Savatthi (and likely to 
infect the faithful), and thus getting on to more positive 
doctrine, but entering into the subject, analyzing and 
criticizing, more like a doctor of a church than its founder. 
Another feature, suggestive of later workmanship, is the 
exhaustive enumeration of categories of dhatuyo put into 
the mouth of Gotama in the Bahudhatuka-sutta (115th). 
Another curious feature is the way in which, in the Bala- 
pandita and Devaduta-suttas (129, 130; cf. A. i, 138), Gotama 
is made to depart from pure ethics and treat his bhikshus 
at Savatthi to details of retribution after death with 
a picturesqueness worthy of a mediaeval friar or a village 
cure. Again, in Suttas 135 - 6 he is represented as 
dogmatizing about specific rebirths following on specific 
karmas, and on the order of effectuation in the result of this 
or that karma. Elsewhere, special exercises in meditation 
are represented as availing to determine the conditions of 
future life, e.g. the four Brahma-viharas as the way to 
rebirth in the Brahmaloka — ‘ that low [kino) sphere ’ as 
Gotama termed (ii, 195, 207 ; cf. 120th Sutta) the highest 
heaven of his countrymen’s conception. 

Three suttas — 94, 108, and 124 — deal with episodes 
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subsequent to Gotama’s death, but, of course, this does not 
prove them later than the rest as compilations. The dis- 
cussion by Gotama (128th Sutta) of the difficulties encountered 
by Anuruddha and his two brethren in the practice of Jhana 
is interesting rather as the earliest (if partial) account of 
the process, than as suggesting later work. So, too, the 
windy speculations of Anuruddha himself, in the preceding 
sutta, discoursing in his turn, are interesting rather as 
contrasting with the usually more solid teaching of his 
Master than as indicating decadent interpolation. Once 
more, in the Anupada-sutta (111), the analysis of conscious- 
ness into different dhammd or ‘ states of mind ’ as it enters 
on successive stages of rapt meditation and abstraction is 
interesting rather as the prototype of the method followed 
in the first Kandam of the Dhamma-sangani than as betraying 
approximation in date to the latter work. 

Space does not allow me to dwell on the ways in which 
these suttas help to body out the leading characters and 
doctrines of early Buddhism, as well as introduce fresh 
personages. A few words on each must suffice. Of the 
great central figure, the slight biographical touches vouch- 
safed show him as aged. King Pasenadi, in his glowing 
tribute of homage, recounted in the Dhamma-cetiya-sutta 
(89), speaks of both Gotama and himself as octogenarians.^ 
Subha the Brahmin is a mdnma when first meeting the 
Buddha (99), and still a mdnava after the teachePs death 
(Digha, i, 204). Paternal solicitude seems to break through 
the Buddha’s passionless detachment in the Ciila-rahulovada- 
sutta (147), when, having watched his only son's dawning 
arahatship, he fires him to supreme attainment with a final 
ray of inspiration. We see him, too, preparing the way for 
Sariputta by extolling in detail his great qualities (111, 141), 
and, watchful at the same time over the spiritual and moral 
purity of the thera himself, urging on him daily self- 
examination — ’paccavekkhitvd paccavekkhitvd (iii, 297 ; cf. i, 
415). And we note, in the penultimate Vagga (140th Sutta), 
that so well known were the characteristic features of his 

^ So Gotama of himself, i, 82. 

J.K.A.6. 1902. 31 
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teaclung that a young man of good birth, whom the Dhamma 
had converted at second-hand, recognized the Master by his 
discourse when they two met casually to pass the night 
under the same roof. Turning back to the 86th Sutta, 
however, which gives us the authorized version of the 
account of Gotama’s bearding the desperate bandit Anguli- 
mala and converting him, we have an event attributed 
elsewhere to the fifty-sixth year of the Buddha’s life. 

It may also be seen, as the Majjhima draws to a close, 
that the proportion of the discourses said to have been 
uttered at Savatthi and the Kosalan country generally is 
even greater than that which obtains for the whole collection, 
viz. 14 against Judging by the Majjhima, 

the Jetavana of Savatthi had become the focus of the new 
Buddhist school. Here it is that we meet again with 
young Subha of Tudi, with Janussoni and his gorgeous 
white equipage, professing fresh but apparently unfruitful 
adherence to the Tathagata after each interview, as well as 
with other brahmins foregathering from other districts, such 
as Esukari, and those who give the learned youth Assalayana 
no peace till he consents to try a ‘throw’ of dialectic with 
the famous Kshatriyan teacher. Elsewhere in Kosala we 
meet again with the Bharadvajas, including Sangarava, with 
Vasettha, as well as with the distinguished CankI, Pasenadi’s 
chaplain, who is said by Buddhaghosa to have convened 
a congress of brahmins every six months at Ukkattha to 
keep pure their genealogical records {Jdti), and every six 
months at Icchanankala to revise the orally registered 
mantras. 

Rajagaha of Magadha appears as a sub-headquarters of 
the Buddhist Order. The only new brahmin personage of 
that town to which this half of the Majjhima introduces 
us — Dhanafijani, the ranchman — goes to justify the low 
esteem in which Magadhese brahmins were held,^ for he has 
the reputation of being a double swindler in his official 


ed., pp. 83. 123, 156: and Oldenbere, 
“ Bnddiia/' Ut ed.. p. 400. ® 
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capacity as tithe-collector, fleecing his fellow-brahmin grain- 
growers, and stinting the court on the plea that the crops 
were scanty. So at least the Commentator explains. Of 
itinerant clerics — paribhajakas — who flocked to both places 
we meet for the second time with leaders like Sakuludayi 
(77, 79 ; cf. A. iv, 30, 185), and for the first time with the 
personality of Sumana, nicknamed Uggahamana, son of 
Mandika the samana, who is quoted in Sum. i, 32, and with 
that of Vekhanassa, the institutes of whose Order are 
referred to in Manu vi, 21 (see Biihler’s Introd., S.B.E., 
XXV, p. xxvii). An interesting feature in the otherwise 
insignificant grouping eflected by the Yaggas is that, in the 
8th and 10th, dealing respectively with instances of questions 
put by paribbajakas and brahmins, we can contrast the 
ideas habitual to either section of Indian society. The 
brahmins are interested in correct externals and birth- 
privileges ; gentlemanly in deportment and without origi- 
nality, they are living intellectually on the social capital 
of their traditions intakammpadaifa (ii, 169). The paribba- 
jakas, freed from trammels of property and caste, but without 
the substitution of any sounder intellectual discipline, let 
their imagination spread, etiolated and distorted, among 
mythical speculations. 

Among the Sangha itself it is interesting to meet here 
with another early account of that cheerful missionary Punna 
(Piirna) of the Qronaparantakas (Burnouf, Lotus, i, 250 foil. ; 
I)it\ 38 foil.; cf. S. iv, 61). And we get a pleasing record of 
a college lecture catechetically delivered to women students in 
the Royal Park at Savatthi, a daily institution w^hich a certain 
thera, Nandaka, whose turn it was to teach, wished to shirk, 
but was not sufiered to by the Master. The lecture (146th 
Sutta) is on the central tenets of the faith, and the answers 
of the students do credit to their teaching. But the curt 
dismissal by the reproved teacher and the approving Master — 
‘‘ Go, sisters ; time is up ! ” — is suggestive. 

One more scene I must touch on is the deathbed of the 
Order’s great patron, Anathapindika (143). Visited by 
Ananda and Sariputta, he is honoured by an examination 
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into the detachment of his mind from all worldly grasping 
such as it was customary to hold only with dying religieux. 

On the central doctrines of Buddhist philosophy — and 
for present purposes I would formulate them as follows: 
(1) justification of the instinct to avoid 111 ; (2) rejection 
of the logical tenability of postulating a super-phenomenal 
ego, as being incompatible with the universality of III; 
(3) belief in moral causation ; (4) belief in the possibility 
of so moulding mind and character that 111 loses all power 
in this life or any other, — on these doctrines the present 
volumes throw additional light most useful for comparative 
study. As to the first point, for instance, in its more positive 
aspect, the view taken by Gotama of the way to attain to 
absolute happiness, namely, by cultivating a state of mind 
whence the search for it has been eliminated (79th Sutta), may 
be compared with the doctrine in Sutta 75, that the lower 
pleasure is discarded only by the realization of its substitute 
as still more pleasurable. Again, as to the second point, along 
with frequent insistence on the anti- soul formulae — n'etam 
ynama, etc., and sunham idam attenUy etc. — a special feature is 
the use of words compounded of inflections of the first person 
singular,^ with the view of emphasizing not only the better 
insight, but also the ethical superiority claimed by the 
Buddhist position. Self-reference — the holding up of one's 
self as an entity over against other entities, whether souls, 
world, or gods — was fatal to the discernment of impermanence. 
‘Ego-mania' {Ichsuchf) w^as fatal to truly disinterested culture 
of life and conduct. Connecting points 2 and 3, we 
notice that, whereas Gotaina's strong convictions with regard 
to what might now be called the moral conservation of 
energy lead him to define his Dhamma as a theorv of 
causation (ii, p. 32 J, the problem of reconciling the denial 
of soul with the acceptance of personal ‘karma' puzzled 
then as it may puzzle now. We again meet with the 
criticism (iii, 19 ; cf. i, 8, 258) — If all constituents of 


^^^^^^^'^'i^^nuimkdra-mandnusauo (iii, 
ui, 42, 220 ; cf. i, 319) ; asmtmano (i, 139), 


18, 32; cf, i, 486); {a)tammaya(ta) 
etc. Cf. A. i, 132. 
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personality be empty of self, whom can deeds done without 
self affect ? As before, Gotama does not explain. He merely 
demonstrates that, whatever be the solution, a permanent 
subject of mental phenomena could not logically be predicated 
of man as we here and now know him. This difficulty of 
reconciling a belief in moral retribution with actions as 
(fnattakatdni may have driven many followers to his chief 
aversion — that ‘net for fish' — the anti-causationist Makkhali 
Gosala (A. i, 33, 286), who possibly was also a disbeliever 
in soul. And it is not surprising that Gotama drew all 
earnest adherents away from considerations of ‘ my ' actions, 
‘ my ' attainments, ‘ my ' personal fate, to the cultivation of 
a purely ohjectified moral consciousness. 

This brings me to a final word respecting point 4. 
Whether or not it may be held to betray later compilation, 
nothing in these volumes, especially in the last, is so thrown 
into relief as the importance in Buddhist ethics of cultivating 
psychological analysis — an examination, that is to say, into 
the nature of sense- consciousness. To become morally strong, 
the student was not, as some taught (152nd Sutta) to ignore 
sense-experience, but to break it up into its constituent 
processes and resultants, so as to divert those complex 
impacts of the external world from kindling delusion and 
passion, and convert them into the cool judgments of 
intellect. Of the last thirty-four Suttas no less than fifteen 
are concerned with this question. The 111th also, the 
Anupada-Sutta, in paying tribute to Sariputta's proficiency 
in introspection, shows that the factors of the states of 
consciousness in the Dhamma-sangani are to be understood as 
so many comecutive moments of consciousness. And the 
discourse which betrayed Gotama to the disciple who knew 
him not was not an exposition of the central Truth-tenets, 
but mainly an analysis of sense- experience ! 

Meanwhile Dr. Neumann has published the second third 
of his translation of the Majjhima, and given fresh proof of 
his rare powers of style and wealth of diction. A foreigner 
must speak with diffidence on such a matter, remembering 
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the enhancement of ideas, — to quote George Eliot — the 
glamour of unfamiliarity conferring dignity on subjects 
presented in another language. But the vivid colour and 
graphic force of the translation, combined with a sufficient 
hut not excessive dash of archaism, can hardly fail to impress 
strongly any reader. If the literary standard is maintained 
to the end, the work should rank, as to style, with the great 
translations of world-literature. 

Dr. Ifeumann, on the other hand, for the setting out of 
what he conceives to be some point in the original, seems 
at times, I venture to think, to flit too lightly among terms. 
To quote one instance out of many, to render ussdho by 
‘ gelten lassen ^ and chando by ^ billigen ’ is an uncalled-for 
laxity. The Commentator (if one may mention him !) seems 
at all events to hold that the normal meanings of rdyamati 
and kathikamyatd are good enough (ii, 174). Then, again, 
as to paripiimia-sankappd. In vol. i (p. 304) of his translation 
this was rendered wird voUer Willensregimgen. Surely the 
point is just the opposite — the student in question becomes 
irrationally content, ceases to aspire higher. In the 146th 
Sutta it is clear that the women- students have successfully 
graduated, or ‘fulfilled their intention.’ And I shall be 
curious to see, in his last volume, whether the phrase 
attakdmarupd viharanti in Sutta 128 will be again rendered 
(as in Sutta 31) ‘ selbstzufrieden scheinen ’ — seem self- 
contented. Is it not more probable (I speak without access 
to this part of the Commentary) that the theras are Huppof<pd 
to be engaged in pantheistic meditation, and that the 
meaning is ‘seem to be aspiring or longing after the Atman ’? 
Cf. the expressions in Brih, JJp.^ 4. 3. 21, and 4. 4. 6. 
Returning to the volume under consideration, I do not 
hold that pacchimd janatd means ‘ posterity ’ in Sutta 83 
any more than in Sutta 4, Gotama is mindful of the effect 
of his actions on the weaker among his disciples — pacchime 
mama mvake^^ or istis fratnbm meis minimk, as Christ would 
have said. Again, when, in Sutta 100, the brahmin youth 


^ Com. on A. i, p. 61 . 
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asks the question, rather flippantly, if there are gods, the 
thdnaso of Gotama's very qualified and guarded remarks is 
not, I think, properly rendered by deutlich^ ‘clearly/ If 
the use of the word in M. i, 395, with that in A. iii, 238, 
be compared, it will appear that the sense is probably 
‘ speaking ofi*-hand/ The question is put hastily with 
levity, and Gotama does not condescend to discuss it. 


0. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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L Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Zeitschkeft der Deutschen Morgenlaxdischen Gesellschaft. 

Band Iv, Heft 1. 

Grierson (G.). Jfotes on Ahom. 

Kugler (F. X.). Astronomische und meteorologische 
Finsternisse. 

Fraenkel (S.). Miscellen zum Koran. 

Steinschneider (M.). Fine arabische Pharmakopie des 
xiii Jahrhunderts von Abu’I-Muna und die Quellen 
derselben. 

Littmann (E.). Fine neuarabiscbe Posse aus Damascus. 

Fraenkel (S.). Bemerkungen zu syrischen Texten. 

Lehmann (C. F.). Die neugefundene Stolen inschrift. 
Rusas ii, von Ohaldia. 

Mills (L. H.). Pahlavi Yasna X, with all the MSS. 
collated. 

Speyer (J. S.). Fin alter Fehler in der tlberlieferung der 
Bhagavadgita. 

Oldenberg (H.). Zur englischen ttbersetzung des Kama* 
sutra. 

Simon (R.). Quellen zur indischen Musik. 

Praetorius (F.). Die Femininbildung der Nomina auf an 
im Syrischen. 

Pischel (R.). Die Inschrift von Piprava. 
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II. ViENifA Oeiental Journal. Yol. xvi, No. 1. 

Noldeke (Tli.). Zum Mittelpersischen. 

Zachariae (Th.). Die Nachtrage zu dem synonymischen 
Worterbucli des Hemacandra. 

Hess (J. J.), Bemerkungen zu Doughty’s Travels in 
Arabia Deserta. 

Negelein (J. von). Erklarung eiuer Yeda Stelle. 

Kirste (J.). Zur Interpretation des Yeda. 

II. Obituary Notices. 

Elias John Wilkinson Gibh, 

Born June 3, 1857. Died December o, 1901. 

Amongst the many sad losses of a year conspicuously 
associated with public and private mourning, one of the 
most irreparable, not only to our Society but to Oriental 
learning, is that of Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, one of the finest 
Turkish scholars whom Europe has ever produced, who died 
after a short illness of about three weeks at his London 
house, 15, Chepstow Yillas, Bayswater, on Thursday, 
December 5, 1901. 

Mr. Gibb was born at Glasgow^ on June 3, 1857, and 
was educated in the same city, first at Park School under 
Dr. Collier, the author of the History of England^ and 
afterwards at Glasgow University. His taste and aptitude 
for linguistic studies manifested themselves at an early age, 
and it was perhaps the charming stories of the Thousand 
and One Nights which first inspired him with that deep 
love for, and interest in, the East which characterized the 
whole of his mature life. I first heard of his proficiency 
in Turkish about 1878 (some five years before I made his 
personal acquaintance) from the late Sir James Bedhouse, 
to whom I had written for advice as to my own studies; 
and a year later (in 1879) his first published work, an 
English translation of the account given by Sa'du’d-Din 
of the Capture of Constantinople in the great history entitled 
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TdjuH-Tawdrtkhy appeared. This was followed in 1882 by 
his Ottoman PoemSy wherein he first fixed and applied those 
principles of rendering Oriental into English verse on 
which his later and maturer work was based. An admirable 
enunciation of these principles will be found at pp. ix-x 
of the Preface to the first (at present the only published) 
volume of his great History of Ottoman Poetry (Luzac, 1900). 
Briefly stated, his opinion was that to make an adequate 
translation of an Oriental poem it was not sufficient to give 
a bald prose rendering, no matter how correct, nor even 
to construct an English metrical paraphrase; but that, in 
the words of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds, a good translation 
should resemble a plaster-cast, the English being upon 

the original, so as to reproduce its exact form.’’ To this 
principle, as applied by Mr. John Payne to the translation 
of Oriental verse into English, Mr. Gibb gave his full 
allegiance ; and though there is much room for discussion 
and difierence of opinion on the general question (for even 
the poets of Asia, when rendering Arabic verses into Persian, 
or vice versa, have not felt bound to preserve the metre or 
verse-form of the original, though the same system of 
prosody holds good for both languages, while it is foreign 
to the genius of European verse), it is probable that few 
have succeeded so well as he did in faithfully rendering into 
a European language both the meaning and the form of 
Oriental poetry. 

It was in the Summer of 1883, a year after I had visited 
Constantinople for the first time, that I first made the 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Gibb. Both of us were 
working at that period at Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, 
and both of us held strongly that the best and fullest 
knowledge of the East must be sought from the people of 
the East. We therefore arranged to spend some six weeks 
together in London, working at the subjects of our common 
interest, and cultivating the society of some of those well- 
read and intelligent natives of Western Asia who are at all 
times to be found in the Metropolis, though their number at 
that time happened to be unusually large. Notable amongst 
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them was that wonderful old man, Mirza Muhammad B4qir 
of Bawanat in Pars, of whom I have given a slight sketch 
in the Introductory Chapter of my Year amongst the Persians, 
From this period, to which I look back as one of the happiest 
and most interesting in my life, dates my friendship with 
that most illustrious yet most modest scholar of whose 
fruitful life and premature death it is my sad duty to 
write the record. 

In 1884 Mr. Gibb published a translation of the Turkish 
Story of Jewad, and in 1886 a translation of the Forty Vezzrs, 
A year later he printed for private circulation a small 
edition (50 copies) of the twelfth-century French romance 
of Aucassin and Nicholete^ accompanied by a tasteful and 
scholarly English rendering, and at later dates he con- 
tributed to the Encyclopcedia Britannica the article on 
Turkish Literature^ and two of the most important chapters 
in the History of Turkey published in the ‘‘Stories of the 
Nations series. To his crowning work, the History of 
Ottoman Poetry, of which the first out of the projected five 
volumes was published in 1900 by Messrs. Luzac, I have 
already alluded. It was the earnest desire of his widow 
and his parents that the publication of this great work, the 
mature product of his rare learning and most diligent 
labour, should, if possible, be continued, and to me they 
have entrusted the honourable but diflS.cult task of seeing 
through the press the four remaining volumes. In the 
Athenmim of January 13 of this current year I have 
described with sufficient fulness the state in wliich the 
manuscript was left, and that description I will not here 
repeat. Suffice it to say that it was nearly complete, only 
a few chapters in the last volume (e.g. that dealing with the 
work and influence of Kemal Bey, one of the founders of 
the Modern School of Ottoman literature) being unwritten; 
and that the orderly and methodical arrangement of the 
materials has enormously facilitated a task which, difficult 
as it is, would otherwise have proved almost impossible. 
I may add that the second volume, which was practically 
ready for press, has now undergone final revision, and been 
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placed ia the hands of the careful and skilful printers 
Messrs. E. J. Brill, of Leyden; that some 80 pages are 
already in type, and that the volume will, I trust, be 
published in the course of this year, and will be followed 
as quickly as possible by the remaining volumes. 

By his will Mr. Gibb has left to the British Museum 
his very valuable collection of Turkish and other Oriental 
manuscripts, which comprises some 324 volumes, and 
contains many extremely rare and several unique works. 
Of this collection a summary account is given in the number 
of the Athemeum to which I have already referred, and, 
should circumstances permit, I hope perhaps to describe 
them more fully in another number of the JournaL The 
destination of the printed Oriental books, which are also of 
great value, is not yet determined ; but, since the chief 
desire of Mr. Gibb’s widow and parents is that his name 
may be perpetuated and his work continued, it is probable 
that they also will be generously bestowed where they are 
likely to be of the greatest use to those who shall hereafter 
follow in the steps of him who gathered them together with 
such taste, judgment, and trouble. 

Death is hardest to understand, and sorrow most difficult 
to bear, when he whom we mourn dies not at a ripe old 
age, his work accomplished and his labour completed, but 
is cut off in the very meridian of life, with faculties fully 
matured and energy still undiminished. We can only repeat 
the faith so beautifully expressed by Browning in that 
magnificent poem A Grammarian^ s Funeral : — 

‘‘ Oh, if wc draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of proiit, sure 
Bad is our bargain I 

Was it not great ? did not he throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) — 

God^s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? ” 


E. G. B. 
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III. Notes and News. 

LaU RIYA - NaNDANGARH. 

In my article entitled “Kusinara or Kusinagara’’ {ante^ 
p. 153) I stated that the great %tupa near Lauriya in the 
Camparan or Motihari district is called Nandangarh, not 
Navandgarh, as given by Cunningham, and that the name 
is derived by the villagers from the word nanad^ ‘ husband’s 
sister.' Since the publication of my article I have ascertained 
from Mr. J. H. Bernard, I.C.S., Magistrate of Camparan, 
that both these statements, which were given on the authority 
of Babii P. C. MukherjT, are correct. 

According to the local legend Baja Janak lived at 
Cankigarh, eleven miles north of Lauriya {ante, p. 157). 
His sister was married in Lauriya, and inasmuch as she 
was the nanad of the Baja’s consort, the site of her dwelling 
was called Nandangarh. Philologists ma)^ find a difficulty 
in deriving Nandan from nanad, but popular etymologists 
are not troubled by philological scruples. 

In my article the word nanad is misprinted nand, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

Cheltenham, March 17, 1902. 


Thirteenth Congress of Orientalists. 

The Thirteenth Oriental Congress will be held this year at 
Hamburg from the 4th to the 10th of September. The 
Central Committee consists of the following : — 

President : Herr Biirgermeister Dr. Monckeberg. 
Vice-Presidents : Herr Senior Dr. Behrmann and Herr 
Professor Dr. Brinckmann. 

Treasurer : Herr Albrecht O’Swald. 

General Secretary : Herr Dr. F. Sieveking. 

Assistant Secretaries : Herr Dr. Max Schramm and Herr 
Assessor Dr. Kiesselbach. 
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The Congress will be divided into the following sections : — 

1. Linguistic : General Indo- Germanic Section. 

2. Indian ; Iranian. 

3. Far East. 

4. Central and Eastern Asia. 

5. General Semitic Section. 

6. Islam. 

7. Egyptian and African Languages. 

8. Communication between the East and the West — 

(a) In olden times. 

{h) In the Middle Ages, modern times (inclusive 
of Byzantine Studies). 

9. Colonial Section. 

Intending members should address the General Secretary, 
Herr Dr. F. Sieveking, 2, Borsenbriicke, Hamburg. 

Subscription to the Congress, £1. Tickets of membership 
can be obtained now from the Treasurer, Herr A.^O’Swald, 
Grosse Bleicheii 22, Hamburg. 


IV. Additions to the Library. 

Preseyited by the India Office, 

McCrindle (J.). Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature. 8vo. WeshninBtey\ 1901. 

Presented by the Ministere de V Instruction Publique frangaise, 
Kern (H.). Histoire du Bouddhisme dans Tlnde. 
(Mus^e Guimet.) 8vo. PanSy 1901. 

Presented by the Societe Flnno^Ougrlenne. 

Ramstedt (G. J.). Bergtscheremissische Sprachstudien. 

8vo. HelsingforSy 1902. 

Presented by the Netherlands Government. 

Brandes (Dr. J.). Beschrij ving des Javaansche, Balineesche 
en Sakasche HSS. in de Nalatenschap van Dr. H. N. 
van der Tuuk. Stuk 1. 4vo. Bataviay 1901. 
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Presented by VEcole des langues orientates vivantes. 

Courant (M.). Supplement a la Bibliographie Coreenne. 

8vo. Paris, 190L 

Cordier (H.). L’Imprimerie Sino-Europeenne en Chine. 

8 VO. Paris, 1901. 

Delafosse (M.). Essai de Manuel Pratique de la langue 
Mande ou Mandingue. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Presented by the Author. 

Sen (D. C.). Bangabhasha Sahitya, a History of Bengali 
Language and Literature. 12mo. Calcutta, 1901. 

Johnstone (P. de Lacy). Muhammad and his Power. 

8vo. Edinburgh, 1901. 
Sarkar (Professor Jadunatb). The India of Aurangzib 
compared with the India of Akbar. 

8vo. Calcutta, 1901. 
Ghose (Is. N.). Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur. 

8vo. Calcutta, 1901. 
Tripathi (M. S.). A Sketch of the A^edanta Philosophy, 
to which is prefixed the Life of Sujna Gokulaji Zala, 
a typical A^edantln. 8vo. Bombay, 1901. 

Strong (Major-General D. M.). The Doctrine, of the 
Perfect One. Pamphlet. 

The Udana. 8vo. London, 1902. 

Aiyer (V. G.). The Chronology of Ancient India. 

8 vo . Madras, 1901. 

Presented by Dr. Cxist. 

A bound set of the Society's Journals from 1890 to 1900. 

Presented by the Publishers. 

Thimm (C. A.). Hindustani Self-Taught. 

8vo. London, 1902. 

Barth (J,). Diwan des (Jmeir ibn Schujeim al-Qutami. 

4to. Leiden, 1902. 

Lefmann (Dr. S.). Lalita Vistara, Leben und Lehre des 
Sakya-Buddha. Teil i : Text. 8vo. Halle, 1902. 
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Art, XVII. — The Georgian Version of the Story of the Loves 
of Vis and Ramin. By Oliver Wardrop. 

The Persian poem of Wis and Ramin, by Fahraldin Asad 
A1 Astarabadi A1 Fakbri A1 Gurgani, was published at 
Calcutta in 1864-65 by Captain YV. Nassau Lees, LL.D. ; 
an exhaustive account of it, by K. H. Graf, will be found 
on pp. 375-433 of vol. xxiii of Zeitschrift d. Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1869. 

In 1884, Yisramiani,” in the Georgian language, edited 
by Prince Ilia Chavchavadze, Al. Sarajishvili, and P. TJmi- 
cashvili, was printed at Tiflis (pp. xii and 477, 8vo). The 
edition is a model of careful editing. Extracts of the work 
had already been printed by D. Chubinov in his Chresto- 
mathy, with occasional variants of trifling importance. No 
other printed versions exist in Georgian. All the MSS. 
extant were used for the 1884 edition ; none of them is 
older than the seventeenth century ; doubtless a very large 
number of MSS. were destroyed by the clergy, especially 
in the eighteenth century, when the Catholicos Antoni 
burned nearly all the secular literature which failed to 
satisfy his taste. 

“ Visramiani ” is attributed to Sargis T’hmogveli, who 
flourished in the reign of Queen T’hamara. This would 

j.R.A.s. 1902 . 'S‘2 
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make the date about 1200, or a few years earlier. Rust’ha- 
veli, in the “ Man in the Panther’s Skin,” refers to the story 
of Yis and Ramin in the following lines : — 

182. Such grief neither Ramin nor Yis saw.” 

1071. P’hatman was dying for lack of him, like Ramin 
without Yis.” 

Even if Sargis be not the author of the Georgian version, 
the style, vocabulary, and grammatical forms are not later 
than those of the period of T’hamara. The book reads like 
an original work, and purely Georgian expressions and 
allusions are freely used ; there are even occasional references 
to the Christian religion — 

The king himself was a fire-worshipper, and all his 
kingdom. This king was before the coming of 
Christ” (ch. ii). 

“ When the priest plays a two-stringed instrument what 
can the deacon do but dance ? ” (ch, xxiii). 

The story begins in the following manner : — 


Ch. I. The Beginning of the Story of Vis and Ramin, 

In the land of Khvarasan and Adrabadagan there was 
a great and mighty Sultan, Tughlurbeg, lord of many hosts, 
powerful, glorious, sovereign of all Persia. Only the city of 
Aspaan was lacking to his kingdom. 

All his nobles and great men assembled and said : ‘‘ Inas- 
much as you, mighty and greatly renowned Sultan, possess 
your throne and kingdom in power and glory, and this is 
His will and choice that all Islam should be obedient to 
your command and should swear by your sun, now we 
counsel your Majesty to do this : to assemble your armies 
and march against the city of Aspaan. Whoever is not 
obedient to your sway, and does not seek peace, shall he 
not be straightway subdued? and henceforth if any dare 
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to disregard your commands, let your unrelenting wrath fall 
upon him, and so let your will and desire be accomplished.” 

The king hearkened *to them, he summoned his three 
kingdoms. Then he divided his armies, and sent one to 
Kirman, one to Musul, one to Havaz ; some he sent to the 
provinces of Somkhiti (i.e. Armenia), some to Greece, And 
all, from everywhere, returned victorious and triumphant. 

Then came an ambassador from Arslan-Khan in order to 
arrange a matrimonial alliance, and he brought countless 
gifts. At the same time there came an ambassador from 
the King of the Greeks, and presented gifts of beautiful 
raiment, and among those gifts was a jewel, a red jacinth, 
weighing six and twenty drams. At Aspaan he donned the 
raiment sent by the King of the Greeks, and all Moslems 
did him homage, both foreign monarchs and his own nobles ; 
and he was extolled by all, because of the honours, gifts, and 
embassies he had from all monarchs. 

.And this Sultan had such servants and slaves that on the 
face of the whole earth there were none like unto them. 
Among them was a renowned, generous, wise-minded man, 
complete in manhood, fearless, prudent, cheerful, faultless in 
speech, brave and a seeker after wisdom, perfect in all virtues, 
handsome ; he knew well the art of healing ; a lover of all 
men, a man of God, and he was lord of a great land. 
Besides all these virtues, he was a seeker after strange 
stories and poetry. 

When the Sultan had taken the city of Aspaan he left his 
army and departed, leaving Ibdal-Melik vizier in Aspaan. 
While (Ibdal) was on a journey he saw a man of Jorjan, 
and the man pleased him, and began to tell stories of what 
he had seen. At night he was by his side, and in drinking 
Ibdal enquired : “ Dost thou not know that there is a story 
of Vis and Ramin? I greatly wish to hear their story, and 
for a long time I have sought it : I have heard of their 
virtues.” 

P’hakhp'hur replied : I know it all, and I have heard 
of their virtues and their royal character, for it is a good, 
pleasant story, told by wise men, and composed in the 
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P^halauri (i*e. PeKlevi) tongue; but since nobody knows 
P’halauri very well, no one can translate it. Now, if thou 
commandest me, I will try to translate their story into 
Persian/’ 

Ibdal-Melik-Abunasar thanked him for this, and gave him 
hope of reward. Then P’hakhp’hur spoke thus : Since it 
is 80 , and their story is naturally liked, and it is desired that 
I should tell it, I will narrate^ it and translate it. Since 
their name is great in the land, my name too will by this 
means remain in the land.” 

Accepting this as it stands, it would seem as if the Georgian 
translator had used a modern Persian text made from a 
Pehlevi original in the reign of Tughlurbeg, between 104*2 
and 1055 a.d. But the text of the passage is very corrupt, 
and there is ground for suspicion that it may have been 
prefixed to the story by a scribe of much later date. 

In writing this paper my object is to appeal to students 
for information as to the probable source of the Georgian 
version. Several hypotheses may be considered. 

1. That it is a translation of the poem of A1 Gurgani. 
Against this are the following serious objections : — 

(a) A translation from a poem would certainly have been 
in poetical form. The Georgian language lends itself to 
rhythm and rhjone to an extraordinary degree ; narrative 
verse is perhaps easier to write than prose. 

{b) The resemblance between the Georgian prose and the 
Persian verse is not sufficiently great to justify the supposition ; 
at most it would only give ground for the hypothesis that 
the two were drawn from the same prose source. 

2. That it is merely an adaptation of the Persian poem. 

3. That it is a translation or adaptation of a Persian prose 
translation of the old Pehlevi romance. This is the opinion 
which, subject to advice from scholars, I am inclined to 
adopt. 


Literally, “in a measured (or metrical) torm.’* 
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4. That it should be a direct translation from Pehlevi 
into Georgian seems improbable, even if the first chapter be 
admitted to be a forgery. Yet something can be said on 
behalf of this view. There is little doubt that Pehlevi was 
understood in ancient Georgia, and while the style of the 
Georgian version seems to point to the fact that it could not 
have been made later than the T’hamarian age, it is impossible 
from internal evidence to assert positively that it may not 
have been of much earlier date. 

In order to supply readers with materials for coming to 
a decision it seems to me that it will be well to print here 
passages selected from various parts of a complete English 
manuscript translation recently made. 


Ch. II. The Story of Vis and of Ramin and his elder brother 
Shah Moahad. 

There was once a great and mighty king of Adrabagan 
and ruler of all the provinces and countries, lord of great 
treasures. He held Khorasan, Turkistan, Eraq, Adrabadagan, 
Koistan, Khuarazm ; he was lord of lands and seas and 
famous over all Persia. Many kings he had under him happy 
and secure, and in those days there was no man disobedient 
to his word. The king himself was a fire-worshipper, and 
all his kingdom. This king was before the coming of 
Christ, and his name was Shah Moabad. He had a brother 
called Zard, and he was Shah Moabad’s vizier. 

As is the custom with the Persians, the}^ made a great 
assembly and celebrated the New Year (Navroz) with such 
magnificence that it cannot be conceived by the mind of 
man. Let us tell somewhat of the pomp of their Bairam- 
Navroz celebration. On that day came the kings who were 
his vassals, and the magnates with their wives and children, 
to rejoice and to do homage : men of Shiraz, Aspaan, Eraq, 
Jorjan, Gelan, Ardavel, and Bardavel; Shahp’hur of Gelan 
and Zard himself, brother and vizier of Shah Moabad, and 
the nobles of the whole land, with their womenfolk, went 
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to Shah Moabad to Khuarasan, to the city of Marav (Merv). 
They came forth, and each ordered his footman to set up 
tents and apartments in the field. Adorn the plains,’^ said 
they. All this grandeur excelled the power of imagination. 
They came to the plain, they brought wall carpets, the 
footmen and other servants adorned the orchards and filled 
them with household goods and treasures. They hurried 
on the elephants and camels bearing loads of treasures. 
Whatever was befitting to His Majesty that they sent 
to him. 

He called the monarchs and the nobles : whoever was 
worthy to sit down, seated himself, and as for the others 
who were there, they stood each with his stafi* in his hand. 
They invited the queens and the dames to sit down 
honourably, they led in many kinds of skilful maiden 
minstrels, on the one hand the lovers of the rose (i.e. 
nightingales) warbled on the rose, and on the other hand 
the singers sang their songs. The wives of the monarchs, 
and the dames, fair as sun and moon, sat down. Two 
beautiful ruby tints there were among the ladies, one of 
the face and the other of the wine. They burned aloes, 
musk, and amber, and the fragrance thereof made as great 
a smoke as a cloud, and its colour was like the hair of 
the dames. Their wealth and fortune, treasure and riches, 
were heavier than a mountain, and the sorrow among 
them was lighter than chafi*. And from all lands folk 
came to look at the ladies, to gaze at their brides. There 
were the fairest among the new brides, and in gaining 
them much blood will be spilt. There was Share Mahdukht 
of Adrabadgan, Manosh of Asp’hburgan, IN^aslakit’h of 
Dehistan, Dinirges and Zarniges, maids from the roots of 
the mountains, Shirin and Gurges of Aspaan, two sunlike 
beauties, Abanozn, Abanoed, two pretty damsels, daughters 
of scribes, the wife and Shakarlab the daughter of lasamaii 
the vizier, and Abanosh of Eraq, the tender Adragun and 
Gulguno, Shainam and Khaibla of Shiraz, and Shah 
Moabad’s wives ; there were Chinese, Turkis, Barbarians, 
Greeks, noblemen’s daughters, and Khuarazmi was the lady 
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of these queens.^ Each was more beautiful thau the other. 
No one can fittingly tell forth their praise, in face and form 
they were faultless in all points. All were seated before 
King Moabad. 

The monarch Shah Moabad was a lover of women; he 
gazed, he rejoiced, he gave gifts, and bade the minstrels 
sing ; some he made to joust in the lists, some to sport with 
spears, and the lovely damsels to sway to and fro in the 
round dance. 

For a week they made merry with great rejoicing. He 
gave away all the jewels, pearls, and treasures which had 
been used in their drinking and rejoicing at the feast. He 
satisfied great and small, none there was neglected. There- 
upon Shahro, the elder born, with smiling face jested with 
Shah Moabad. When Shah Moabad heard the words of 
Shahro he spoke thus ; — 

‘‘ Ah, rose, thou that smiling speakest ! May I ever see 
thee merry ! Since in the days of thine old age thou art 
such a ravisher of hearts, what must thou have been in the 
time of thy youth ! Since thou art thus when thou art 
a half- faded rose, how could those who erstwhile saw thee 
live or have reason ! Now that my heart is darkened and 
I am without hope, do not cut me off from thy race ; wed 
me to thy daughter, for the fruit is like the seed, and thy 
daughter is like thee. My fate and future will then be more 
blessed when of thy race a sun like thee shall shine in my 
palace. And if I find a sun on earth 1 shall not need a sun 
in heaven.’' 

Thus in reply spoke Shahro the fair : “ O most sovereign 
of sovereigns ! Nothing better could befall us than to have 
thee for son-in-law if God had been merciful and had given 
me a daughter ; but, by thy sun, I have no daughter, other- 
wise I would have told thee. Hitherto no girl child has 
been born to me, and if now one shall be given to me without 
fail I shall tell you.”^ 

1 Perhaps ‘^tlie Khuarazmiim ladies excelled all the foreigners in beauty/" 
The whole passage appears to be very corrupt. 

- Throughout the work the second person singular and second per-ou plural arc 
used irregularly. 
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Then Shah Moabad made her swear; ‘‘Swear unto me that 
if a daughter be given thee she shall wed none save me.” 

The wife of Qaran, the mother of Viro, made a solemn 
vow with an oath : “ If a daughter be given me I shall wed 
her to thee, and she shall be thy wife.” 

Shahro’s husband was called Qaran. But Shahro was 
of nobler birth than Qaran ; she was of the race of King 
Jimshed, who was the fifth king after Adam. 

They mixed musk and rose-water and therewith they 
wrote down the oath, and they made a contract together : 
“If a daughter be given to Shahro, Shah Moabad’s wife 
shall she be.” 

Behold what sorrow they both were to see : He is to wed 
the unborn, and the mother betroths the unborn. 


Ch. VIII. Here is the great Battle beticeen Moahad and Viro. 

When from the east came forth the sun, whose vizier 
is the moon and whose throne is the morning, both hosts 
formed early in battle array and both monarchs in pomp 
came forth before their armies to battle. On both sides 
began the beating of copper drums, the cry of the trumpets, 
the voice of the clarion ; it was, so to say, the noise of devils, 
for whoever heard that din everyone at the sound became 
a foeman to another. It was such a clatter that old corpses 
which had crumbled to earth would have trembled in the 
ground for fear of it. 

They hurled themselves one upon another, and the shock 
was like autumn wind casting down the leaves from the 
tree. Two armed men by the clash of such an encounter 
Avere cut down, and from both sides drum and trumpet 
shrieked : “Haste ye, 0 ye ravishers of life!” The trumpet 
evidently knew of their death, it wept for them even before- 
hand. The sharp swords in the hands of the warriors 
smiled like lightning on their souls. The heroes in the 
plain were like lions, and in the mountains like fierce 
panthers, and even they who were experienced, they in the 
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battle became mad, of a truth, they were mad and full of 
hate, so that they feared neither fire nor water, neither 
sword, lance, scourge, nor arrow, neither lions nor elephants. 
In that battle there were heroes such that they sacrificed 
their sweet souls for glory and did not fear death. They 
only feared shame and flight. The air was like a forest with 
the multitude of lances and standards, the earth was like 
a cedar- grove with the many kinds of flags ; on some the 
lion sits, on some a peacock, on some a vulture, on some an 
eagle. The earth was suddenly become dust, it rose to 
heaven and poured down upon the heads of the soldiers. 
Many youths became like old men and black horses grew 
grey. Cowards and brave men were recognized by this, 
that the cowards were melancholy and the brave were gay. 
The face of the brave was like the flower of a pomegranate, 
of the cowardly like a scorpion with yellowness. 

The two armies met like two mountains of steel falling 
together. Between them, like messengers, the arrows of 
poplar with eagles* plumes came and went steely-faced; such 
beloved messengers were they that they penetrated even to 
the heart and to the eyes, no other place would please them, 
and into whatever abode such a messenger came he carried 
off with him the master and host. The battle became so 
keen that they saw eternity clearly. Brother became 
careless of brother, and in that hour none had helper or 
succourer save his own right arm. Whoever had a powerful 
arm used his sword as it seemed good to him. The warriors 
seemed tongueless amid the wind of battle and the noise of 
the trumpet. Nothing else was heard. Sometimes a sword 
clove chain armour like water, into the eyes of some an arrow 
stole like sleep, into the hearts of some a lance crept like love; 
halberts penetrated the heads of some — the merry halbert 
sought to learn from the brain in what part of a man’s form 
God had implanted the soul ; the sword entered by one path 
and the spirit came forth by the same path. The steel swords 
were like a blue cloud, but it rained, and the shower which 
came forth from it was red. In the battle the arrow was 
like a sempstress, for it sewed the bodies to the saddle. 
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Until evening the two armies prolonged the battle. In 
the melly one was like a leopard and one a wild goat. 
Qaran, the father of the well-beloved Vis, was slain by his 
foes, and round about him were slain a hundred and thirty 
nobles, braves of Viro. There rained, so to say, drops of 
rain that was death. So many men were slain that heap 
upon heap of corpses lay piled, and round about them flowed 
streams of blood. 

When Viro saw his father Qaran slain, and so many nobles 
lying devoted beside him, he called to his magnates : — 

Brothers ! in a battle sloth is monstrous and a shame to 
brave men. Are you not ashamed that so many of your 
race are massacred for the enemy to rejoice over? Have 
you no shame for the sake of Qaran, whose white beard has 
been crimsoned by blood ? and that such a monarch lies 
miserably slain ? Is there no avenger of blood among so 
many warriors ? The sun of heroism and glory- seeking is 
set, for no one seeks any longer fame or heroism. I have not 
yet sought to avenge his blood, and have not rejoiced myself 
over the enemies. Now night is falling and it will soon be 
dark. The soldiers retreat. Since morning you have shown 
great bravery and waged battle, now I will attack, and let 
your prowess help me and aid me to seek to avenge my 
father’s blood. And be ye all like dragons in the search for 
blood and in boldness, so that I may not bring shame on my 
race. Now are the days of death from my sword. Fate 
and the world I despise. I will be delivered from shame 
and from the rotten Moabad, and I will rejoice the soul of 
my father by slaying him.” 

When he had spoken thus, he fell upon them together 
with his nobles, men at arms, and chosen troops ; like fire 
he burned and there was no help for him (or, he was not 
master of himself). Moabad’s soldiers were like a flood 
rushing down a mountain slope, for they could no longer 
conceal themselves. Their caress was lance, sword, and 
arrow. In slaying one another, friend was worse than foe, 
father became heedless of his son, son of his father, and 
friend of his friend. Whoever met another spared not to 
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slay. It became so dark that nothing could be seen before 
the eyes. Brother slew brother and father son. The lances 
were like spits, instead of roast meat there were men, and 
the earth, from the flow of blood, was like a winepress. 
Death was, as ’t were, a powerful wind which scattered 
men’s heads like leaves from a tree ; the heads of the 
warriors were like balls in the playing-field [maldan), and 
their forms like felled trees in a thick wood. When the 
sun set it seemed as if Moabad’s fate set with the sun, and 
fate had cut off hope of the monarchy of Moabad. 

Moabad fled even unto Ispaan and Khuarasan. And 
when his soldiers saw him flee all fled. The chief of his 
soldiers were slain, and if darkness had not come on Moabad 
himself could not have escaped. But Yiro and his nobles 
no longer pursued. They thought since Moabad was fled he 
would not fight them any more again as long as he lived. 

His idea was one thing and God’s decree was otherwise. 

When Yiro saw that Moabad had fled he rejoiced, and lo ! 
he had not alighted from his horse before the Delamis and 
Gelanis and the Kiamanis (var. Kirmanis, Gelanelis, and 
lamanelis), countless as sand, wild goats, rain, and the 
leaves of trees, fell upon Yiro. Yiro’s soldiers and the out- 
landers, whoever was foreign, all fled without fighting the 
Gelanis and the Delamis, because they were marvellously 
many and their leaders were renowned for valour. When 
Yiro knew of their coming and of the flight of his soldiers 
he was astonished at the deed of Fate, which is inconstant, 
its bitterness and joy are a pair, like the brightness of day 
and the darkness of night. In this fleeting world grief is 
more than joy, and the heart of the wise and prudent is timid 
in Fate’s hands. AYhen Fate had rejoiced over 3Ioabad, 
the same Fate frowned on his foes. With a sweaty and 
dusty face Yiro stood, his bloody sword he did not sheath, 
with a few soldiers he directed himself against the king of 
the Delamis in battle with naked sword. 

When Moabad heard this news, how Yiro had gone 
against the Delamis and the Gelanis, at the same moment 
he turned back, and since he felt no fatigue he went so 
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swiftly that the wind could not overtake his dust. He came 
with his army to Gorab, where was the house and dwelling 
of Vis. 


Ch. XXVIII (extract). Moabad lights a fire for Vis to 
sivear by, 

‘‘ There is nought better than this, that thou 
shouldst swear to rue ; it will save from suspicion and 
reproach, and will bind the tongue of everyone who slanders 
thee. Now will I light a great fire, I will make smoke of 
aloes and musk ; swear to me by this fire, before all the 
nobles and soldiers, pass through the midst of it, so that 
at the moment when thou swearest to me thou mayst 
become pure in soul from sin. After this, none will dare 
to reproach thee nor speak an unpleasing word. Then thou 
shalt be my soul and fate (or world), I shall love thee like 
my life, I shall give thee my kingdom besides and show 
forth thy purity.’' 

Vis replied: “Do so. Thou shalt purify and I too shall 
be purified by this. As long as thou suspectest in thy heart 
that I am not pure, thou harmest thy soul and all religion. 
It is better to see sin and hide it than not to see it and 
speak slander.” 

Then Shahinshah called together all the servants of fire, 
his nobles and armies, and sacrificed on the altar great 
possessions, so that of each it is impossible to tell the 
quantity— gold, jewels, pearls, villages. Thence they caused 
a little fire to be taken, in the moednn (public square) they 
lighted with it a great mountain of fire, so that its heat 
reached unto heaven and its flame was like a fair \voman 
in a linen smock walking delicately. The greatness of the 
fire lighted up the whole land, and it was consumed by 
the heat, as a lover is consumed by absence, and its smoke 
darkened the air of heaven. And none knew for w^hat 
reason Shahinshah had lighted such a fire, and it mounted 
so high that its flame warmed the moon. There stood 
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together before the fire the nobles of Eluarasan. Vis saw 
that fearful fire from Moabad’s tower, and said to Ramin : — 
‘‘ Behold the deed of that man, how he has lighted 
a great fire for us and wishes to burn us in it ! Now, before 
he burn us, come let us both steal hence. We shall cause 
Mobad^s^ heart to burn in this same fire. Moabad said 
to me yesterday: ‘Swear that thou hast not had Ramin/ 
And I began to discourse and cheated him. Now they 
have lighted a great fire before the citizens and soldiers, 
and he will make me walk in this fire, he will bring me 
to shame before these men, and thus he said to me : ‘ Thou 
shalt go in naked before these men, that none may slander 
thee with Ramin.' 


Ch. XLII (extract). Wedding of Ramin and GuL 

. . . . Ramin held Gul by the hand. She poured 

a hundred vessels full of jewels and pearls at Ramin's 
feet (var. Ramin poured at (his father-in-law) Rap’hed's 
feet), she seated him on a golden throne. Whoever of their 
kinsfolk were magnates and nobles they called them all and 
made merry. In confirmation of the deed Ramin swore 
solemnly by their (? local) oaths, by God and fire, that : 
“As long as the earth endures, and Geon (i.e. Gihon) flows 
a stream, as long as fish are found in the sea, or the sun and 
moon have brilliance, as long as night is dark, as long as 
wind blows on the mountains, and beasts feed in the plains, 
I living shall seek none save Gul, I shall desire no other 
wife nor friend, nor shall I mention the sorceress Vis as if 
I had ever loved her. As long as I live Gul shall be my 
heart.^ I have separated myself from other love, and am 
weary of it. The rose,^ a rose in name, is mine — my wife — 
and Gorab is mine abode. As long as I have the rose I shall 
not smell a violet, as long as there is a moon I shall not 
esteem the light of the stars." 

^ The Shahinshah^s name is inconsistently spelt — Mobad, Moabad, Movubad. 
Muvabad, Muabad. Ct‘. Khvarasan, Adrabagau. etc., in Ch. I. 

* A play upon words— means a heart in Georgian, a rose in Per?<ian. 
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Ch. XLYIII (extract). The First Letter of Vis to Ramin, 

A letter was written from the sorrow- stricken Yis to the 
merry and light-hearted Ramin. Instead of paper was used 
Chinese vellum {petraconi), for ink T’humbut’hian (Tibetan) 
musk, an Egyptian reed [calami), rosewater from Nisib, and 
inkhorns of Saman aloe (? ‘aloe of the plains,’ reading 
samindoruli), the scribe himself a Kaj-like (i.e. possessed 
of supernatural cunning) finder of words, his words were 
mingled with sugar and pearls 

Ch. LXXXIX (last chapter). Ramin's Accession and Death, 

When they told Ramin of this death (of Moabad) by 
mischance, and how the dragon had swallowed unexpectedly 
the sun of the world, he showed much outward grief, he 
made mourning and lamentation for the dead. But in 
secret he gave God great thanks that He had done thus, 
and had not brought about a war in which the blood of the 
poor would have been shed. Moabad was dead, Ramin’s 
desire was fulfilled. He did homage to God and indited 

a song of praise (Here follows an account of 

Ramin’s reign until the death of Yis.) He summoned his 
eldest son, Khorshed, the grandees and the troops. And he set 
Rhorshed on the royal throne, placed the crown on his head, 
girt a sword about his loins, blessed him as king, and called 
his name Khuasrov. Thus he spoke : “ Eighty and three 
years have I been a happy monarch. Xow have I given 
thee my property and the throne, for ruling beseems and 
befits thee too. God make thee happy ! Thou art a young 
man and thy fate is young too. Bring not shame upon Yis, 
thy mother, nor upon me. Do what thou hast seen me do, 
that I may not judge thee when God asks me in that other 
world. Have a care of divine things, be zealous for justice.” 
He confided to him his crown, throne, kingdom, troops, and 
treasures. He came not forth from Yis’s sepulchre till the 
time of his death, nor opened the door, and no man saw him. 
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For lack of space, these extracts mtist suffice. They will, 
perhaps, furnish material for some opinion as to the probable 
date of the Georgian text. As a story, “ Yisramiani ” has 
great merits, and would be read by any cultivated reader 
with keen interest. Apart from the vivid sketches of 
ancient life and manners, there is everywhere apparent 
a strong sense of humour which prevents even the lyrical 
passages from becoming tedious. 
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Art. XVIII. — Description of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 A.D. from the Nuzhat-al-KiiIuh of Ham d- Allah 
Miistaivfi, with a summary of the contents of that tvork. 
By Gr. Le Strange. 


[Continued from p. 266, April Number, 1902.) 


Chapter 10. Kurdistan, 

Contents: Alani, ; Alish.tar and Eahar, 167/*; Khuftiyan, 
167s; Darband Taj Khatun and Darband Zangi, 167^; Darbil, 
167w; Dinavar, 167/;; Sultanabad Jamjamal, 167m;; Shah- 
razur, 167y; Xirmanshah, 168®; Kirind and Khushan, 168/; 
Kanguvar, 168//; Mayidasbt, 168/;; Harsm, 168/; Yastam, 
168///. 

The description of Kurdistiin given by Mustawfi (which 
Hajji Khalfah has copied almost verbatim into his Jihdn 
Numd) presents a number of small problems which I find 
myself unable satisfactorily to solve. Kurdistan^ or the 
Land of the Kurds, is not mentioned by the earlier Arab 
geographers, and it appears to have been first erected into 
a separate government under the Saljuks, who, in the time 
of Sulayman Shah, divided it off from the rest of the Jibal 
Province, which they called Persian ‘Irak, as explained in 
Chapter 2. Sulayman Shah, under whose rule Kurdistan 
appears to have flourished greatly, surnamed Abuh (or 

J.R.A.s. 1902. 
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Ayuh) was the nephew of Sultan Sinjar, who had appointed 
him governor of this province, and Sulayman Shah at a later 
date — that is, from 554 to 556 (1159 to 1161 a.d.) — became 
for a short time the Saljuk Sultan of the Two ‘Iraks, and 
chief of his house. 

Alan! (thus in the Jihdn Niundt p. 450, though some 
MSS. read Alabi) was one of the chief towns of the province 
of Kurdistan, but no trace of it is to be discovered on the 
present maps, it is mentioned apparently by no other 
geographer, and is not marked in the Itinerary. At 
Alishtar (the next town named by Mustawfi) there was 
an ancient Fire-temple called Ardahish (or Arakhash), and 
Alishtar [ 1 ] would appear to have been some town in the 
well-known plain of this name, still so marked on our maps. 
This town is possibly that given in Ibn Hawkal (p. 259), and 
others, as lying ten farsakhs south-west of Nihavand, being 
twelve leagues north of Sabiirkhwast. The older geographers, 
however, spell the name Lashtar, and the MSS. of the 
Nnzhat give every variety of reading for this name — such 
as Alisht, Al-Bashr (so in the Jihdn Nitmd, p. 450), Allshar 
and Basht — so that the identitication given above is more 
than doubtful; and in regard to the Fire-temple I am at 
a loss for any further references.^ 

The town of Bahar [ 2 ], with its castle, which Hamd- 
Allah reports to have been the capital of Kurdistan in the 
days of Sulayman Shah, lies some eight miles to the north of 
Ilamadan. Khuftiyan (given as Khunyan, Hukhan, Jufban, 
and Khaysan, with diverse other readings in the MSS., the 
form Hakshiyan being printed in the Jihdn Numdy p. 450) 
is difficult to identify ; it was a fine castle, according to 
Hamd-Allah, that stood on the bank of the Zab river (but 


^ On his march trom Tii^tar to Shiraz, Timur, accurdinir to -Ali of Yazd 
!i, ^00), after crossing the Ab-Shirin, camped on the Plain of Lashtar, and two 
days later coming to the river of the Sha‘b Bavvan valley, halhsl at Basht 
Both places will be found on the modern map, and naturally sun‘<)*c>.t themselves 
po^^ihle alternatives, one or other, for the town of KurdiTa^ nmntioned bv 
Hamd-Allah; but untortunately both would appear to be out of the ouestinn 
and too tar south 'being well within the boundary of Ears) ever to have been 

“it coraLnt.''^‘“‘''°’ 
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whether Upper or Lower Zab is not stated), being surrounded 
by many villages. 

The towns of Darband (Pass of) Taj Khatun and Darband 
ZangT, also, are neither of them marked on the map; 
Darband Tush! Khatun, however, is frequently referred to 
by ‘All of Yazd (i, 585, 599, 640) in his account of the 
marches of Timur through Kurdistan. Dirbil, or Dizbil, 
‘ a medium-sized town,’ likewise is not found either on the 
map or in the works of the earlier Arab geographers ; the 
spelling, however, is most uncertain, the MSS. giving Darsll, 
Wazpal, etc., with some other variants. 

Dinavar, the ruins of which have been described by 
De Morgan [Mission en Perse, ii, 95, 96), was still, when 
Mustawfi wrote, a fine town, and produced excellent corn 
crops. The ruins of Jamjamal [3] are marked on the maps 
as lying due east of Kirmtinshah and south of Bisiitun [7], 
this position (for there are other villages of the same name) 
being confirmed by the distances given in the Itinerary 
(Route ii) ; and our author states that this place, called 
more especially Sultanabad Jamjamal, was at one time the 
capital of Kurdistan, and that it was founded by Sultan 
Uljaytu the Mongol. The city of Shahrazur [4] is to be 
identified with the ruins at YasTn Tappah, in the present 
plain of Shahrazur. The town was known to the Persians 
as Nlm-Rah — ‘ Half-way ’ — that is, lying half-way between 
the ancient Pire-temple at Madain and the Temple on the 
Adharbayjan frontier at Satiirik (already mentioned above 
in Chapter 2), which Sir H. Rawlinson has identified with 
Shlz of the Arab geographers (see J.R.G.S., x, 65). 

Kirraanshah, which the Arabs called Kirmisin, was 
celebrated for the sculptures in the neighbouring mountain 
of Blsutun. Kirind [5] and Kushan were two villages at 
the head of the Hulwan pass ; the name of Kushan has 
now apparently disappeared from the maps, though Kirind 
remains ; and this latter in the time of Mustawfi was the less 
important place of the two. Kanguvar, which the Arabs 
called Kasr-al-Lusiis — ‘Robbers’ Castle’ — according to our 
author had been built with stones taken from the ancient 
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site at Bisutun. Mayidasht, or Mahidasht, is still the name 
of the great plain watered by the Kirind river ; and Harsin 
[ 6 ], the name of a castle and town, lies some miles south- 
east of Kirmanshah. Finally, Vast am [ 7 ], or Bastam, is 
apparently the hamlet near the present Tak-i-Bustan, at 
the foot of the Bisutun hill, for it is described as a laro^e 
village lying over against the great Achaemeuian sculptures, 
which represent, according to the Persians, King Khusrii 
Par viz and his horse Shahdiz, with Queen Shirln, and these 
Mustawfi carefully describes in his account of the Bisutun 
mountain (L. 203/'). 


Chapter 11, Khuzistan. 

Contents: Tustar, 168^; Ahwuz, 1696*; Tarb, 169<»; Junday 
Shapur, 169y ; Hawizah, 16^'; Dizful, 169/; Daskurah, 
169^; Eamhurmuz, 169r; Sus, 169/; Tarazak, 169?r; ‘Askar 
Mukram, 169a;; Masrukan, 170^?. 


Before noticing the towns in this province it will be well 
to summarize such information as is given by Hamd- Allah 
about the rivers which flow out to the Persian Gulf by 
separate mouths or through the tidal estuaries of the 8hatt- 
al-‘Arab. The chief stream of Khuzistan is the Karun 
which Mustawfi and the older geographers call the Dujayl 
(or Little Tigris) of Tustar. This had its source in the 
Zardah Kuh— ‘ the Yellow Mountains —of Great Lur, where 
also the Zandah-rud of Isfahan had its head-waters (L. 20\q 
and see Chapter 2). The Dujayl river, after many winding's] 
flowed down past Tustar to ‘Askar Mukram and Ahwdz,' 
where it was joined by the Dizffil river, and their united 
streams poured into the broad estuary of the Shatt-al-‘Arab 
(L. 214e), which went out to the Persian Gulf. The Dizfill 
river, which joined the Karun below ‘Askar Mukram, was 
formed by the united streams of the KazkI river and the 
Ab-i-Kaw‘ah (or Kar'ah), which last, flowing down from 
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Burujird (see above, Chapter 2), was also named the Silakhur 
(L. 215^;). Further to the westward came the Karkhah, 
also called the river of SQs ; this rose in the Alvand 
mountains ; it was soon joined by the river Kulku, also 
by the stream from Khurramabad, and thence flowing down 
past SQs to the Hawizah country came to the tidal estuary 
of the Karun, by which its waters, uniting with the overflow 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, finally reached the sea (L. 216?^, 
also JlhCin Numa, p. 286). 

The boundary between Khuzistan and Ears was formed 
by the river Tab, which is the name that Mustawfi and all 
the Arab geographers give to the river called at present 
the Jarrahi; the modern Tab river (flowing past Hindiyan) 
being presumably the mediceval Ab-i-Shirin, but there is 
some confusion in the present nomenclature. The Tab 
river (of Mustawfi and the Arab geographers) rose in the 
Saram hills in Luristan, it was soon joined by the waters 
of the Ab-i-Masin which came down from the Sumayram 
mountains, and the united streams some distance below 
the point of junction were crossed by the great bridge of 
Bakan near Arrajan. After watering the Bishahr districts 
the Tab finally flowed out to the sea (L. 218^, u) ; and these 
places will all be more particularly mentioned in Chapter 12 
on Fars. 

Khuzistan was coterminous on the north with Kurdistan, 
these two Provinces coming in between Arabian and Persian 
'Irak, though Saymarah, counted as of the latter (see 
Chapter 2), must have been very near the frontier of Trak 
‘ArabT. When Mustawfi wrote the capital of the Khuzistan 
Province was Tustar, already then commonly called Shustar, 
famous for the great weir across the Karun, which at the 
city gate divided the stream into three parts, called 
respectively the Canals of Dasht-Abad, of Du-Danik, and 
of Chahar-Punik (Two Sixths and Four Sixths). Ahwaz 
has already been noticed in my paper on Ibn Serapion 
(p. 311). The town of Turb (or Tub according to some 
MSS.), on the sea-shore, I cannot identify, but apparently 
it occupied more or less the position of Basiyan, so frequently 
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mentioned by the earlier geographers. The ruins of Junday 
Shapur [ 1 ] exist at the village of Shahabad, lying half-way 
between Dizful and Tustar ; the town was famous for its 
sugar-canes, as also was Hawizah [ 2 ], lying to the east of 
the lower Karun, which town, Mustawfi writes, was 
inhabited mainly by Sabseans. Dizful — ‘ Bridge of the Diz 
river’ — was anciently called Andamish, from the name of 
the bridge of forty-two arches which here crossed the Diz 
river. This Bridge of Andamish is mentioned by Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 259) and other earlier geographers whom Yakut 
(i, 372) has quoted (see also Ibn Serapion, p. 312, and ‘All 
of Yazd, i, 589) ; its remains still exist (De Bode, LurhidUy 
ii, 163). 

Daskarah (or Dastgir) was on the ‘Irak border, according 
to Yakut (ii, 575), and possessed a strong castle, but its 
exact position is difficult to fix. Ramhurmuz [ 3 ], the name 
of which, says Mustawfi, was already corrupted to Eamiz, 
lay near the frontier of Fars ; Sus [ 4 ], ‘the most ancient 
city of Khuzistan,’ was famous for the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, and its ruius stand near the Karkhah river some few 
miles south-south- west of Dizful (De Bode, ii, 186). For 
Sus some of the MSS. give the spelling Susin, but probably 
from the scribe having confused this Sus with the town of 
a similar name in Luristan, already mentioned in Chapter 2. 
Tarazak (or Tararak, as given in the Jlhdn Numd, p. 284) 
cannot unfortunately be identified ; it was famous for its 
excellent sugar-canes. ‘Askar Mukram [ 5 ], the ruins of 
which are at Band-i-Kir (see I.S. 312), Mustawfi reports 
was also known by the Persian name of Lashkar or ‘Camp’; 
and somewhere higher up on the Masrukan stream [ 6 ] was 
the town of this same name, the site of which has apparently 
disappeared from the modern maps. 
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Chapter 12. -Pars. 

Coatents: Shiraz, 170«; Coasts of Abu Zuhayr and of ‘Umarah, 
17lw; Bushkanat, I7ly; Tawwaj, lYlz ; Khabr, 172^; 
Khatlzin, 1725; Khunayfghan, 172^?; Eamzavan, Dadhln, 
and Davan, 172/; Sarvistan and Hubanjan, 172^; Siraf, 
Najiram, and Khurshi, 172A; Simkan and Hirak, 172^*; 
Firuzabad, 172o ; Karzin, Kir, and Abzar, I72w ; Kariyan 
and Karan of Irahistan, 172y; Kavar, 1735; Laghir and 
Kaharjan, 173«; Mandastan, 173^; Mimand, 173Z;; Humu 
and Hamjan Kabrin, 173?; Huzu and Tanah, 173w; Istakhr 
and its thiee Castles, 173o; Abraj, 174/; Abarkuh, 174y; 
Faraghab, 174w ; Isfandan and Kumistan, 174o; Iklid and 
Uzjan, 174jo; Surmak, 174^; Bavvan and Marust, 1745 ; 
Bay da, 174?; Harir, Abadah, and Sabzivar, I74iiv ; Hafrak 
and Kali, 174^; Khurramah, 174?/; Euinjird, 174;:; Mayin, 
17 5a and j ; Sahik and Harut, 1755 ; Kutruh, Kumishah, and 
the Castle of Kulinjan, 175^?; Kamfiruz, 175^; Kirbal, 175/; 
Kamin and Karin, 175^; Kalliir and Kurad, 175A; Yazdi- 
khwast, Dih Girdu, Shuristan, and Abadah, 175?; Dih Murd and 
EMhan, 175?/i; Jahram and Khurshah Castle, 175o; Juvaym 
of Abu Ahmad and Samiran Castle, 175^; Fasa, Shakk 
Eudbar, and Mishanun, 175s; Kasha var, 175 j?; Kazirim, 
176??; Shapur City, 176^; Anburan and Basht Kuta, 176(7; 
Bilad Shapur, 176^; Tir Murdiln and Jubkun, 176r; The 
Jiluyah Mountains, 176«; Jirrah, 176?6’; Gumbadh Mallaghan 
and Pul-Bulu, 176j/ ; Khisht and Kumarij, 177??; Khuliar, 
1775; Khumayjan and Dih ‘All, 177??; Salhat, I77e; Sarum 
and Bazrank, 177/; Ghundljiin, 177/?; Kawbandajan and 
Kahah Safid, 177/; Sha‘b Bavvan, 177;?; Kubad Khurrah 
and Arrajan, 177^; Bustanak, I77y; Eishahr, 177s; Hindijun, 
Khabs, and Furzuk, 178??; Jannaba, 178?*; Jalladjan and 
Hayvudin, 178/; Mahruban, 178y; Siniz, 178?. The Sixteen 
Castles of Ears, namely: Kal‘ah Isfandiyar, or Isfid Diz, 178/ ; 
the Castles ot* Istakhr (Persepolis), 178??; the Castle of 
Istakhr Yar, 179??; Abadah, 1795; Diz Abraj or Iraj, 179?? ; 
Tiz or Tabar, 179??; TIr-i-Khuda, 179y; Khurshah, 1795; 
Khurramah, 179?; Khuwadiin, 179w?; Khuvarand Eamzavan, 
179w; Saharah, 179??; Samiran, 179/; Karzin, 179^; and 
Gunbad-Mallaghan, 179r. The Pasture-lands called Marghzar, 
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namely: Avard or Urd, 1792^; Basht Run, 179^^?; DashtArzan, 
179s; Slkan, 1805; Bahz or Bahman, 180i?; Bid Mashkan, 
180^7; Bay da and Shidan, 180^; Kali, 1805; Kalan, 180^; 
Kamfiruz, 180/m; Kamln, 180/^; and Narkis, 180o. The 
Islands of the Persian Gulf, namely, Kays, 180/’ ; Abrun, 181<? ; 
Abarkuman, 181^; and Kharik, 181/. 


In the time of the Il-Khaa dynasty Fiirs had come to 
be a much smaller province than it had been during the 
Caliphate, and as described by the Arab geographers. In 
the pages of Hamd- Allah Fars has lost the whole of the 
Yazd district on the north-east, this under the Mongols 
being given to Persian ‘Irak ; while the eastern districts 
round Darabjird, having taken the name of Shabankarah, 
had been formed into a separate province, which under 
this title will be noticed in the following chapter. A long 
and interesting account is given by Hamd-Allah of Shiraz, 
the capital of the Fars province since the Moslem conquest ; 
the nine gates in its walls are enumerated, and its various 
mosques and shrines are described in some detail. Hamd- 
Allah notes further that the territory immediately adjacent 
to the city was called its Hiimah (often written Jumah or 
Jatnuah), a word that may be translated ‘domain.’ Two 
leagues distant from Shiraz was the mountain called Kuh-i- 
Darak, on which the winter snow was stored in pits for 
use in the hot weather (L. 203y) ; while three farsakhs to the 
south of Shiraz was a castle known as KaTah-i-Tiz (other 
readings in the MSS. give Bir, Tabr, Tir, Tashir, etc.), which 
crowned a solitary hill, on the summit of which was a spring 
of water (L. 179r/). Also in the Shiraz district was the 
Castle of Khuvar (L. 179//), and this place is mentioned by 
Istakhri (p. 104) as a small town of the Ardashir Khurrah 
district. Yakilt (i, 199 ; ii, 480), who copies the account, 
adds no particulars, and evidently cannot give more exactly 
the position. Shiraz has no river, but its Avaters drain 
eastw^ard to the salt lake of Mahaliiyah (L. 226c), which is 
some twelve leagues in circuit, and lies in the plain a few 
miles from the city on the left hand of the road to Sarvistan. 
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The shores of the lake were used for salt-pans, and much 
salt was exported from Shiraz to outlying places. 

The sea-coast districts of Fars, known as the A^mal-i-Slf, 
were divided between the Sif — ‘ Coast* — of the Ban! Zuhayr 
and the Sif of ‘Umarah. The positions of these districts 
are given by Istakhri (pp. 140, 141) and by Yakiit (hi, 217), 
the former region lying near STraf and the latter near the 
Kirman border, over against the Island of Kays. The 
Bushkanat district, according to the FcJrs Ndmah (f. 86r^), lay 
twelve leagues from Ghundijan towards Najiram. Tavvaj, 
often spelt Tawwaz [1], had been a celebrated commercial 
town in early da vs, but when Mustawfi wrote it was already 
in ruins. Apparent^ no traces of it now exist ; it stood, 
however, near the lowmr course of the Shapur river, called 
the Tawwaj-Ab, and according to Istakhri (pp. 128, 133) 
lay about half-way between Kaziriin and Jannabah [40]. 

Khabr [2], somewhat over fifty miles south-east of Shiraz, 
exists, and w^as famous for its castle, called Kakah Tlr-i- 
Khiidii — ^ God’s Arrow’ (L. 179^). The region of Khatizin 
(which some MSS. give as Khayriz or Khatuhar) I am not 
able to identify ; the districts of Rainzavan and Dudhln lay 
<outh of Jirrah. Davan plain, according to the Fdrfi NCimak 
(f. 73 i), lay six leagues north of May in [17]. Khunayfghan 
[3], which was commonly called Khanafgan, was to the 
north of Flruzabad at the sources of the Burazah river. 
Sarvistan is near the eastern end of the Mahaluyah Lake; 
but Kuhjan (orlvfibanjan in i\\Q Pars NCunah) has apparently 
disappeared from the map. Of Slraf, the celebrated port on 
the Persian Gulf, the ruins still exist, and have been described 
by Captain Stifle (J.R.G.S., 1895, p. 166), and according 
to Istakhri (p. 34) jSTajlrara lay to the northward of it, 
Khiirshi (or Khurashl) being of its dependencies. 

Simkiin [4] lies to the east of Flruzabad (cf. Stack, Six 
ilonthn in Penia, ii, 232), and Hlrak was a large village 
near by. Of Flruzabad, anciently called Jur, the chief 
towm of the district of the same name, Hamd- Allah gives 
a long account, mentioning also its castle (L. 179a), called 
KaPah Shaharah, wKich crowned a height four leagues 
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from the city. The Firuzabad river was called the Ab-i- 
Burazah^ (L. 21%), a right bank affluent of the Ab-i-Zakan 
(L. 214c), which last is by far the most important stream 
in this part of Persia. The Zakan (or Zhakan ; the MS. of 
the Fdrs Ndmah alwa^^s spells the name Thahdn) is named 
by Istakhrl (p. 120) and other Arab geographers the Nahr 
Sakkan, and is the present Kara Aghach, which rises at 
some distance to the north-west of Shiraz. It flows into 
the sea a little to the south of Najiram, and in its lower 
course is now known as the Maud river. The town of 
Kavar [ 5 ] is near its left bank (half-wa}^ between Shiraz 
and Khabr already mentioned), and after passing Simkan, 
not far from its right bank are the towns of Ipr, Karzin [ 6 ], 
and Abzar. Kariyan [ 7 ] lies at some distance to the 
eastward of these places, and Liighir [ 8 ] is mentioned by 
Mr. Stack (ii, 233), also by Mustawfi in his Itineraries 
(Route xxviii). 

Karzin had a celebrated castle (L. 179^) on a hill over- 
hanging the river bank. Kaharjan or Makarjan apparently 
lay near Laghir, and about half-way between this last and 
Siraf, on the coast, was the town of Kiiran [ 9 ] in the 
Irahistan District, lying adjacent to the Zuhayr coast, 
mentioned in a previous paragraph and described by Istakhri 
(pp. 106, 141, 454). The region of Mandistau was on the 
coast, and probably the name is connected with the present 
Mand river, as the lower part of the Kara Aghach (Ab-i- 
Zakan) is called. Mimand [ 10 ] is the chief town of the 
Naband district on the coast, to the east of Siraf, as mentioned 
by Istakhri (p. 104), but I am unable to identify Iinmfi 
or Hamjiin Kabrin ; many MSS. give Harmnd and Kamjan 
Kirtan, and the readings are more than doubtful. The port 
of Huzii was opposite the Island of Ipys ; this is the last 
stage in the Itinerary (Route xxviii) from Shiraz to the 
coast ; and Tiinah (or Tabah) was a village near. 


1 This is the spellincc of the Far^ Samah ;t. wht. savs it was -o named 
atter the ^Teat engineer Hakim Burazah ot the davs nt Arda^hir T>ia 
MSS. generally give the name as Burarah. * o - • 
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The city [U] of Istakhr (Persepolis) had been the 
capital of Pars before the Moslem conquest. It lay on the 
banks of the Parvab or Pulvar river (L. 218r), a left bank 
affluent of the Kur. In the neighbourhood of Persepolis 
was a cave in the mountain called Kuh-i-Nisht (or Nadsht), 
where there were famous sculptures (L. 206^;). Istakhr 
was celebrated for its three great castles, called the Sih- 
Grumbadhan — ‘Three Domes’ — which crown the hill-tops 
to the north of the Marvdasht plain. These were known 
as the lyabah Istakhr, the KaPah Shikastah — ‘ the Broken 
Castle ’ — and the KaPah Shankavan (L. 178ii). Further, 
there was the KaPah Istakhr Yar, or Bar, probably on 
the hill above Persepolis (L. 179a), where ruins still exist. 
The remains of the three castles on the hill-tops to the 
westward, which were famous for their great cisterns, 
have some of them been visited and described by ]Morier 
{Second Journey in Persia^ pp. 83, 86) and De Bode 
{Licristdn, i, 117). Abraj, as the name is spelt in the Furs 
N'dmah, often incorrectly written Iraj, appears from Istakhrl 
(p. 102) to have been near Mayin [17], and it stood at the 
base of a hill, on which was a strong castle called Diz Abraj 
or Iraj (L. 179c). Abarkuh ^ is the well-known town on 
the frontier of Fiirs [ 12 ] towards Yazd ; and near it was 
Faraghah (written Mariighah in some MSS., also in the 
Jihdn Niimdy p. 266), which was celebrated for its 
cypresses. Uzjan, or Ujiin, lies north of Mayin. Kot, 
however, to be found on the map are Isfandiin (or 
Isfidan) and Kumistiin (or Kuhistan), these being all copied 
into the Jihdn Numd (p. 266), and near Kumistiin in 


^ According to Hamd-Ailali {L. I74r/) Abarkuh was remarkable for the lact 
that no Jew could survive for more than forty days who settled here. Hence 
these people were not found among the population of the town. Further in 
Abarkuh stood the tomb of the celtd)rated saint suruamed Taus-al-Haraniayn— 
‘Peacock of the Two Sanctuaries/ viz. Mecca and Medina — and it was a known 
fact that his shrine would never siiifer itself to be covered by a root. Howevei 
otten a roof was erected over the tomb, it was invariably destroyed by a super- 
natural power, lest the saint’s bones should become the object of an idolatrous, 
worship. The same phenomenon is said by Ibu B atutuh (ii, 113) to be 
characteristic of the shrine of Ibn Hanbal at B%hdad ; and Professor Goldziher 
has some interesting: remarks on this subject in his ^Khammcdunlsche StU'he)} 
(i, 257). 
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the mountain there was a mighty cave. Iklid [ 13 ] and 
Siirmak [ 14 ] lie to the south-west of Abarkuh. Bavvan 
(with variants Tavan or Tumau) and Mar us t (possibly 
Alarvdasht) were two villages in the great Persepolis plain, 
which itself bore the latter name ; in the upper, western, 
part of the Marvdasht plain lay the city of Bayda [ 15 ], 
celebrated for its pasture-lands. 

The town of Abadah stood on the northern side of Lake 
Bakhtigan, and there was a celebrated castle here (L. 179^). 
This town is frequently mentioned by IstakhrT (p. 131) and 
other Arab geographers ; it was also known as the village 
of ‘Abd - ar - Rahman. Hafrak is the district near the 
junction of the Pulviir river with the Kur, and Harir was 
near Lake Bakhtigan. Sabzivar and Kali (or Fall) appear 
to have been famous meadow-lands or Marghzar near the 
Pulvar river (L. ISO/^). Kharraraah [ 16 ], also celebrated 
for it^ castle (L. 179^;), is a town to the east of Shiraz 
near the Bakhtigan Lake at the place where the river 
Kur flows in. Ramjird is the district higher up the river 
Kur — above the plain of Marvdasht — and Maviii [ 17 ] is 
the capital town of Ramjird. 

These districts were all watered by the Kur, of which 
Mustawfi gives a long account (L. 216^). This river rose 
above Knllar [ 22 ], was joined on its right bank bv a stream 
from Sha‘b Bavvan, and lower down on the left bank near 
Persepolis by the Ab-i-Parvah or Pulvar river (L. 218r). 
In its lower reaches the Kur river was crossed bv a number 
of weirs, each serving to raise a head of water for irrigation 
purposes. The first dam or weir was that called the Band-i- 
Mujarrud, an ancient foundation, which was repaired under 
the 8aljnks by their Atabeg, or Governor, in Pars, the 
celebrated Fakhr-ad-Dawlah Chaiill (spelt Jaiill bv Ibn-al- 
Athir, X, 202). who then gave it the name of Fakhristan. 
Below this was the hAdudI or Band-i-Amir {Bendrmir of the 
poet Alooro, in L^dhi Roohh), built by ‘Adud-ad-DawIah the 
Buyid, and marked in the Itineraries (Route xxxii) ; this 
vserved to raise the waters for irrigating the two districts of 
I pper and Lower Kirbal. The lowest of the dams was the 
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Fuller’s Weir — Band-i-Kassar — at no great distance above 
the point where the Kur flowed out to the Lake of 
Bakhtigan. This was the largest of the salt lakes of Furs, 
and 'when Mustawfi wrote was surrounded by populous 
districts and towns, among which occur the names of Harir, 
Abadah, Khayrah, Nayriz, and Sahik (L. 225y). The north- 
western part of the lake was known as the Buhayrah 
Basafhuyah (L. 22Qe), and it was celebrated for its fish. 
Sahik (or Chiihik) and Harat [19] lay at some distance 
from the eastern borders of the Bakhtigan Lake, and 
Kutruh [ 20 ] is to the south-east. 

The most northern town of Fiirs towards Isfahan is 
Kumishah, protected by the Castle of Kulanjiin. The 
district of Earn Firuz lay on the banks of the Eur river 
(south of Rarajird), being celebrated for its lion-haunted 
forests ; and the two districts of Kirbiil, as already said, 
were on the lower reaches of the same river near the Fuller’s 
Weir (Band-i-Kassar) Kamin [21] lies north of Istakhr, 
near the Pulvar river, and Karin was a town near it. Kallar 
and Kiirad [22] were on the upper waters of the Kur river, 
and their positions are fixed by Mukaddasi (p. 458) in his 
Itinerary, being five farsakhs north of Kara -Firuz. Yazdi- 
khwast [23] and Dih Girdu [24] lie on the road to 
Isfahan, and in this connection Abadah [25] (which still 
exists, and is not to be confounded with the town of the 
same name on Lake Bakhtigan) is mentioned, lying to the 
east of Dih Girdu. Shuristiin, according to the Fcirs 
Ndmah, lay half-way between this northern Abadah and 
Yazdikhwast, while Dih Murd — ‘ Myrtle Village ’ — called 
by the Arab geographers Kariyat-al- As or BiidanjcTn, 
stood by the shore of Lake Bakhtigan, half-way between 
the southern Abadah and Sahik. Riidhan, according to 
IsUkhrl (p. 102), lay half-way between Sii^ik and Shahr-i- 
Babak. 

In the south-eastern part of Fiirs, the town of Jahram [26] 
is well known, and was famous in the time of Mustawh 
for the strong castle, lying five leagues away on a hill-top, 
called KaFah Khurashah (L. 179/?). Juvaym [27] of 
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Abu Ahmad ^ lies south-east of Jahram, and its castle too 
was famous, being known as the Kahah Samlran or 
Shamlran (L. V79p), The city of Fasa lies north of 
Jahram, on the border of Shabankarah ; Shakk Rudbar 
and Mishanan (or Pishkanat in some MSS.) were of its 
dependencies, and the castle called KaPah Khavadan 
(L. 179/;^) was a strong place in the neighbouring district. 

Kaziriin lies west of Shiraz, on the road down to the 
sea. Mustawfi gives a long account of the place, which 
had originally consisted of three towns. In the plain to 
the east of Kazirun is the lake which Mustawfi calls the 
Biihayrah Mawz, but the reading of the name is doubtful, 
both in the Ntizhat MSS. and in the text of Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 193), from whom, apparently, he has taken the name 
of the lake. The ruins of the old city of Shapur [28] are 
to be seen at some distance west of Kiiziriin, and have been 
described by De Bode [Luristdn, i, 214) and others. Shapur 
city appears originally to have been known as Bishavur 
(for Bih-Sabur). Mustawfi gives a long account of the 
place, and further describes the colossal statue of King 
Shapur, which may still be seen in the neighbouring cave. 
Anbiiran was a small town near Nawbanjan [29], and 
Basht Kutii (some MSS. give Masht Futa) a district in the 
mountains near, the whole of this neighbourhood being 
knoAvn under the name of Biliid Shapur, or the Shapur 
Country. Tir Murdan [30] was an important place 
mentioned by Yakut (i, 905), and it lay, according to ‘All 
of Yazd (i, 607), beyond the Yalley of Bavvan and west of 
Karkiin, w^hich is mentioned in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii); 
the place called Jubkan (or Khflbigan) and other districts 
were in its neighbourhood. 

The mountain region called Jabal Jlliiyah was on the 
Luristiin border, and the name is probably connected with 


’ So named to distinguish it trom Juvavm [35], one staire to the nort 
ot Shiraz .'see Route xxxiii). This last is sometimes hneorreetlv) i 
JuvilV/i' : and in thi^ not. hp rnntnnnflpd (..i+Vic -rr-ui. ■ 


' north-west 

T T uurorrectlv) written 

: and m tins ease must not be coulounded either with the city of JuvaTn 
m Sist.m to the north ot Zaranj («ce Route xvii). or with the Juvivn District 
of Khurasan (see Chapter 17, hung between Jajartn and Sabzivar. 
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the Kurdish Zamtn, or tribe, of Jiluyah mentioned by 
Istakhr! (pp. 98, 113). Mustawfi elsewhere (L. 206gf) speaks 
of the mountains called Kuh Giluyah, and apparently 
a neighbouring range was the Kuh Kushid lying between 
Fars and ‘Irak, where of old had lived a dragon slain by 
King Kay Khusru, who then built here the Fire -temple 
afterwards known as Dayr Kushid (L. 20 6o). Probably of 
this district also was the mountain of Kuh Mur j an (or 
Murkhan), in which was a cave, with dropping water, that 
was considered a talisman (L. 206^). 

The Ab-i-Eatin, which rose in the district of Khumayijan, 
was an upper affluent of the Shapur or Bishavur river, the 
lower part of which was called the Ab-i-Tavvaj, where it 
passed the city of Tavvaj, or Tawwaz [ 1 ], before falling into 
the Persian Gulf (L. 219r/, /“). The Shapur river, up in the 
mountains, was joined on its left bank by the Ab-i-Jirrah, 
which, flowing down from the Masaram and Ghundijan 
districts, passes the city of Jirrah [ 31 ] , which is some miles 
south-east of Kazirun. Before its junction with the Shapur 
river, the Jirrah river received from the south the combined 
waters of the Ab-i-Jarshik and the Ikhshin river, this last 
being famous for its stone bridge called the lyantarah Sabuk 
(L. 2m, d), 

Gumbadh Mallaghan [ 32 ] lay about half-way between 
Nawbanjan and Arrajan, at the place now called Du 
Gumbadan, where there are extensive ruins (De Bode, i, 258). 
It was famous for its castle, in the district of Pill Bulu, 
which “ was so strong a KaBah that a single man could 
hold it’’ (L. 179r). Khisht [ 33 ] and Kumarij [ 34 ] lie on 
the road down from Shiraz to the coast, and not far from 
the banks of the Shapur river. Khullar [ 35 ], celebrated 
for its mill-stones, lies about half-way between IN’awbanjan 
and Shiraz ; Khumiiyijan, with Dih ‘All, being a district to 
the westward of Khullar. To the north, on the Lur frontier, 
came the districts of Sishat (or Salhat in some MSS.), also 
Bazrank and Saram, which last Yakut (ii, 45) gives as Charam. 
Ghundijan, generally called Dasht Barin, was the region 
in the neighbourhood of Jirrah [ 31 ], and here stood the 
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castle called KaPah Dam Damn, or Ram Yaran, for the 
name is variously given in the manuscripts (L. 179«). 

Nawbanjan [ 29 ], more commonly called Nawbandagan, 
had been rebuilt by Atabeg Chafili ; it was renowned for 
the great White Castle, and for the neighbouring valley 
called Sha‘b Bavvan, alwaj^s counted as one of the four 
earthly paradises, such was its fertility and beauty. Isfid 
Diz, ‘ the White Castle,' also called KaPah Isfandiyar 
(L. 178/>), after one of the heroes of ancient Persia, lies two 
leagues distant to the north - east of Nawbanjan, and 
occupies the summit of a table - mountain ^ it is accessible 
by one road only, being on all sides protected by precipices 
(Macdonald Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 73). At the foot 
of the mountain fastness was a second smaller castle called 
Nishnak (Nishkunan in some MSS.). Half a century after 
the time of Mustawfi, Kakah Safid (as it was more generally 
called) became famous for the siege and sack which it 
suffered at the hands of Timur, as recorded by 'All of Yazd 
in the Zqfar Ndmah (i, 600). 

The Kurah or district of Kubad Khurrah was one of the 
ancient divisions of Fiirs, and according to Istakhri (p. 125) 
it was that of w’hich Karzin [ 6 ] was the capital, already 
mentioned, near the Zakiin river, on the eastern border. 
Arrajan was the chief towm of Pars on the western side, 
towards Khuzistan. It is now a complete ruin, being 
replaced by Bihbahan, which appears to have been founded 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century a.u., after the 
time of Mustawfi, but prior to the date when Timur invaded 
Persia. In the account of his campaigns given in the Zafar 
Ndmah (i, 600), the city of Bihbahiin only is mentioned by 
‘All of Yazd, though its river is called by him the Ab-i- 
Arghun, that is to say, the Arrajan river, as confirmed 
by the statement of both Yakut (i, 193) and Mustawfi, 
who write that Arrajan in their day was generally called 
Arraghiin or Arghiin. Its ruins lie not far from the bank 
of the (older) Tab river, now known as the Jarrahl (see 
above. Chapter 11), which separates Pars from Khiizistan. 
At the crossing of the river w’as the celebrated bridge called 
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Pul-i-Takan, which is described by Istakhri (p. 134). The 
ruins of this bridge still exist, also those of a second bridge 
likewise described by the Arab geographers, and fully 
noticed in the travels of De Bode {LuristdUy i, 297), who, 
it may be remarked, was the first to identify Arrajan. 

According to Hamd- Allah there were various castles of 
the Ismailian sect, known as the Assassins, in the hills 
above Arrajan. Such were KaPah Tayfiir and Diz Kalat, 
this last being one league distant from the town of E-Ishahr 
[36], otherwise called Eishir, which lay to the west of 
Arrajan. Bustanak [37} was the last stage in Fars on the 
Khuzistan frontier, as given in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii). 
Hindijan exists, Habs (also given as Jls or Khabs) and 
Furzuk were near Arrajan, but the spelling of these names 
is not sure, and their exact position is uncertain. Jannaba 
[40], also called Ganbah, was a celebrated port on the 
Gulf, the ruins of which still exist ; it was originally named 
Gandab, or ‘the back-water,’ by the Persians. The river 
called the Ab-i-Shirln, which rose in the hills called Kuh-i- 
Dinar, flowed out to the sea near Mahruban and is the 
modern Tab or Zuhrah river. Near Jannaba was the mouth 
of the Sitadkan or Shadhkan river, which flowed down from 
the Bazrank hills (this district has been mentioned above) 
and the region of Kaharkan (L. 218r, ic). According to 
Mustawfi, Jalladjan and Hayvudin (many MSS. give 
Hudvm) were districts near Arrajan; Mahruban [38] was 
the port on the Gulf at the frontier of Khuzistan, Siniz 
[39] being the next port down the coast, eastward, and on 
the other side of the bay opposite Mahruban. 

The river Khwandan, or Khubdhan (L. 218r), was an 
affluent of the Nahr Shirln, which flows out to the sea near 
Mahruban (the modern river Tab, see above, Chapter 11). It 
rose in the Khubdhan or Khwandan hills near Nawbanjan 
[29] , and in its lower course watered the district of Jalladjan 
already mentioned. There is, however, much confusion in 
the nomenclature of all these rivers of western Fars ; and 
this goes back to the descriptions of them given by Istakhri 
and other of the Arab geographers, whose notices do not 
j.R.A.s. 1902. 34 
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tally with the streams as shown on our present maps. This 
is especially the case with the river called the Ab-i-DarkhId 
(or Darkhuvayd), which flowed out of (some MSS. give it 
as flowing into) the Darkhid Lake (L. 218y, 226c/), which 
lay to the west of Nawbanjan. It was a large river and 
not easily fordable, but what stream it corresponds to on 
our modern maps is not ver}^ clear, though it may be that 
now known as the Ab-i-Shur. 

In regard to the celebrated castles of Ears Hamd- Allah 
states that these had numbered over seventy in ancient 
times, but that most had gone to ruin with the lapse of 
time, and sixteen only in his day remained standing. All 
these have been mentioned in previous pages, when speaking 
of the various towns or districts to which each belonged, 
and it is needless to recapitulate them here, the list having 
been given in the table of contents to this chapter. 

Hamd-Allah next enumerates the various Marghzars, the 
celebrated pastures or meadow-lands of Ears. That of Avard 
(or Urd) w^as on the road between Isfahan and Shiraz, 
near Kushk-i-Zard, two stages south of Yazdikhwast (see 
Eoute xxvii) ; and the Marghzar of Dasht-i-Rfm (or Ravan) 
was one stage south of this again, near the Rubat, or 
Caravanserai, of Salah-ad-Din, whence it extended to the 
Shahriyar Bridge over the upper course of the Kur river. 
The Marghzar of Dasht Arzin lay near the lake of that 
name (L. 226cc) on the road between Shiraz and Kazirun ; 
it was noted for the lions who haunted its thickets, and 
the same remark is added to the notice of the Marohzar 
of Shikan (Ushkau, Arashkiin are other readings of the 
name) in the district of Juvaym of Abu Ahmad * in 
the neighbourhood of W'hich also was the Marghzar of 
llahman. The Marghzar of Bid and Mashkiin appears to 
have been near Tustar in Khlizistan ; that of Bay da was 
near the town of that name in the Marvdasht plain. No 
position is given for the Marghzar of Shldiin close to which 
was ‘ the Lake of the Marghzar ’ (L. 226f'), but this meadow- 
land was famous as being one of the four earthly paradises. 
The Meadows of Kali (or Ffili or Ful) were on the banks 
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of the Pulvar river, where also lay the Marghzar Kalan 
near the grave of the Mother of King Solomon, as the 
Moslems have named the Tomb of Cyrus ; while further 
down the Pulvar river were the Kamln meadow-lands. The 
Marghzar of Kam Flriiz lay along the Kur river, where its 
thickets were haunted by lions ; and lastly, the Marghzar- i- 
Jfarkis — ‘the Jfarcissus-Meadows ’ — were between Kaziriin 
and Jirrah. 

The Persian Gulf and its Islands are described by 
Mustawfi at the end of his chapter on Fars, and also at 
a later page (L. 222;:) when describing the Seas ; further, 
he gives the distances between the chief islands in his 
Itinerary (Routes iv and xxviii). Some confusion, however, 
exists in the names given during the middle ages to the 
various islands. The Island of Kharik still bears this name, 
and lies some forty miles north-west of the modern Bushire. 
On the road to India, and eighty leagues further down the 
Gulf, came the Island of Alan (otherwise Lan or Allar), 
which by the distances must be the present Island of 
Shaykh JShu^ayb. According to Mustawfi and other geo- 
graphers, between this and Kays came the two islands 
called Abriin and Khayn, and the former is probably that 
now known as the Hindarabi Island. 

The great emporium (Dawlat - Khiinah) of Kays, as 
described by Mustawfi, was the most populous island of the 
Gulf, and lay four leagues from Huzu on the mainland, 
where the road coming down from Shiraz reached the coast. 
From Kays the ships sailed for India, and at the narrows 
of the Gulf came the great island called Abrukamanan 
(Abarkuman in some MSS. or Abarkafan, with manj^ 
other variants). Yakut (iv, 342) calls this Laft, or the 
Island of the Bani Kawan, and its name was spelt in 
a variety of diflerent ways : but, undoubtedly, what is now 
known as the Long Island of Kishm (Jazirah Tawilah) is 
the place indicated. To the east of this came Kurrauz, 
which will be mentioned in Chapter 14 on Kirmiin; and 
the kland of Hurmuz was called Jirun where the city of 
New Hurmuz came to be founded. A neighbouring island, 
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however, appears already from the earliest times to have 
borne the name of Urmus or Urmuz, recalling the name 
of Hurmuz. It is mentioned by Hamd- Allah (L. 222s) and 
many of the earlier Arab geographers, as, for instance, 
Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 62), but what island this Urmus now 
corresponds to is not very clear. The island of Jasik may, 
from what Yakut (i, 503) writes, be another name for the 
great Island of Kishm, and therefore a duplicate name. 
Besides Jasik (or Khasik) Mustawfi mentions (L. 222^) the 
islands of Kand, Anashak, and Lahur (in the MSS. given 
as Ladur or Lawur, and possibly identical with Lan or Lar 
already given), but these I am unable satisfactorily to 
identif)". 


Chapter 13. Shabdnkdrah . 

Contents: Avig, UU ; Darkan, ISlm; Istahbanan, 181;^; Burk, 
Turum, Khayrah, Niriz, and Mlshkanut, 181y; ; Darabgird, 
181/’; Kurm and Eubanz, ISlw; Lar, 


What became the province of Shabankarah under the 
Mongols, had formed the eastern part of Ears in the time 
of the Caliphate, as already stated in the previous chapter. 
The name Shabankarah does not occur in the earlier 
geographers, but the district came in Mongol days to be called 
after the people who inhabited it, the Shabankarah beino- 
a powerful family settled in these regions during the period 
of the Saljuk supremacy. They waged successful war 
against the Saljnk Atabegs — against the Amir ChafilJ, 
mentioned in the previous chapter, in particular ; and finally 
after the fall of the Saljuks these Shabankarah were left 
masters of the whole western part of Ears. 

Nearly all the towns named by Hamd - Allah as of 
Shabankarah may still be recognized on the present map. 
The capital of the district was Ig, or Avig, a strong fortress^ 
with the town of Darkan [ 1 ], or Zarkan, situated at no threat 
distance from it, both places still existing, and further. 
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being mentioned by the earlier authorities. Istahbanan [2], 
which the Arab geographers write variously as Istabanat, 
Isbahanat, and Isbahbadhat, is now called Savanat, lying 
a short distance north-west of Ig ; Nirlz [ 3 ] lies to the 
east of it, and Khayrah [4] between Savanat and the shore 
of Lake Bakhtigan (see Eoute xxxi), which, in its south- 
eastern bay, forms the northern frontier of the Shabiinkarah 
district, and is often called the Lake of Nlrlz. Burk 
represents the town the name of which is now generally 
pronounced Forg, and which the Arab geographers wrote 
Furj. There is, however, the evidence of Mukaddasi (p. 428) 
that of old there w^ere here two neighbouring towns, called 
Furj and Burk, and the latter site is now probably repre- 
sented by the Castle of Bahram, described by Mr. Stack 
(SLr 2lonths, i, 156). Tarum [5] lies on the frontier to 
the east of Forg; the Mishkanat (or Maskinat) district being 
on the road between Khayrah and Nlrjz. 

Darabgird had been the chief town of eastern Fars in 
earlier days ; there was near this in the hills a famous pass, 
called Tang-i-Zmah, commanded by a strong castle. The 
mountains of Darabgird (L. 20^) were celebrated for the 
salt, of seven diverse colours, that was dug out of the mines 
here, and in the southern part of the country was the 
mountain called Kuh-i-Rastak, ‘‘ three leagues in height, 
like a snow-covered dome,’’ where great serpents abounded 
(L. 204^). The towns of Kurm [ 6 ] and Riibanz (generally 
spelt Runiz, in error, in the MSS.) lay on the road towards 
Fasii; the first still exists, and Rubanz or Rubanj was the 
chief town of the Khasil district mentioned by Mukaddasi 
(p. 423), the town of Khasu, now to be found on the map, 
being identical in all probability with the older Rubanj city. 
Lar, which is not mentioned by the older Arab geographers, 
appears to have been a foundation of the Shabankarah. 
Mustawfi speaks of it merely as a district (ViUvjat), but his 
contemporary, Ibn BatCitah (ii, 240), speaks of ‘‘the great 
city of Lar,” celebrated for its five markets, and Hamd- Allah 
adds in his account that the people of Lar were mostly 
merchants who occupied themselves with sea voyages. 
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Chapter 14. Kirmdtu 

Contents: Guwashir or Bardaslr, 182c; Bam, 182^; Jlruft, 182/; 

Khabis, 182« ; Righan, 182o; Sirjan, 182^9; Sbabr-i-Babak, 

182^^; Narmasbir, 182r; Old and NeTv^ Hurmuz, 182/. 

The mediseval Guwashir or Bardasir, as has been shown 
in a previous paper (J.R.A.S. for April, 1901, p. 284), 
represents the present city of Kirman. Mustawfi quotes 
(in Arabic) an anecdote having reference to the first Moslem 
conquest of Kirman, when its inhospitable climate was 
reported on to Hajjaj, the Viceroy of ‘Irak, by the Arab 
commander. The text is, of course, most unintelligibly 
transcribed in the Bombay lithographed edition and in most 
of the MSS. ; it will be found, however, given in full by 
Mas^udi in his Meadoivs of Gold (v, 341). Among other 
matters Mustawfi speaks of the Old Mosque in Guwashir, 
dating from the time of the Omayyad Caliph Omar II ; he 
also refers to the celebrated garden called the Bagh-i- 
SirjanI laid out by the Amir ‘Ali Iliyas, who had removed 
the capital of the province from Sirjan to Guwashir, and 
who also built the great Castle of the Hill. Further 
within the city was also the mosque known as the Jami‘-i“ 
TabrIzI, founded by Turan Shah the Saljuk, this being that 
used for the Friday Prayer when Mustaw’fi wrote. 

The town of Bam is on the eastern borders of Kirman; 
Jiruft, of which the ruins exist at the present Shahr - i - 
Dakyanus (see J.R.G.S., 1855, p. 47), lying some distance 
to the south-w'est of it, being built on the river called the 
Div-rud — ‘Demon-stream' — from its violent course (L. 2196>), 
the stream now known as the Khalll-rud. Khabis lies east 
of Kirman city near the desert border, and Righan or 
Rikan is south-east of Bam. Sirjan, as I have showm in my 
paper above referred to, must probably be sought for at 
the ruins near Farldun. Sirjan had been the older capital 
of the Kirman province, but in the time of Mustawfi, thouo-h 
merely a provincial town, Sirjan was still an important pkce 
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with a strong castle, and it only fell to ruin after the days 
of Timur. Shahr-i-Biibak still exists, in the north-western 
angle of the Kirman province ; while N^armashir stands 
on the desert border on the other side, south-east, towards 
Makran.^ 

On the south coast of Kirman lay the port of Hurmuz 
on the mainland (at the site now marked Minao on the 
map), but this place, as Mustawfi records, had already been 
abandoned in his day. The King of Hurmuz, Fakhr-ad- 
Din — or Kutb-ad-Din, as some MSS. give the name, following 
in this Ibn Batutah (ii, 230) — had migrated with his people 
on account of the attacks of brigands, and had established 
his capital for greater safety on the Island of Jirun, one 
league distant from the shore (the present Ormuz Island).* 
This transfer of the capital would appear to have taken place 
in the year 715 (a.d. 1315), though nearly a century later, 
in the time of Timur, Old Hurmuz, according to ^Ali of 
Yazd [Zafar Ndmah, i, 789, 809), was still an important cit3^ 
There were mountains in Kirman (L. 206//) where, says 
Mustawti, a stone capable of being burnt for firewood 
existed (doubtless lignite), and this was used for fuel in 
those parts. To the north-east of Hurmuz on the Baluch 
frontier were the mountains called the Kuh-i-Kafs, which 
are frequently mentioned by the earlier Arab geographers ; 
also in Kirman was the range named Kiih-i-Karin, which 
are the mountains more properly called Jabal Bariz by the 
older geographers, but which Yakut (iv, 148) had already 
misnamed, being doubtless the authoritj^ used by Mustawfi 
(L. 205^:-, 2066% and cf. Istakhrl, p. 163, note d). 


* The Bombay Lithograph gives Mashiz for Narmashir, hut the latter 
reading is that of all the best MSS. and agrees with the statement that it was 
a town founded by Ardashir Babagan, for Ma^hiz is a modern place. 

^ The history of Hurmuz is ob'^cure ; the best account of its rulers that I have 
met with will be found iu the MaJ))w"~al-Ansrib, an historical wt»rk written about 
the year 743 (a.d. 1343). Ol thi- work our Society possessed a 318., and another 
copy (Add. 3IS. 16,b96) will he found in the British Museum Library. Dates 
are uutortuiiatelv very generally omitted in the hut it give* 

an account of the Kinu’s of Hurmuz, as also of the Atabeg Cbauli and others, 
who ruled iu Fars bkbre the advent of the Suukurl Atabegs, hence it is 
a valuable authority. For the present state of Hurmuz see the papers by 
Captain Stiffe iu the Geofjrophkal Magozine for 1874, vol. i, p. 12, aud the 
J.R.G.S., 1894, p. 160. 
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Chapter 15. The Desert. 

Contents: Jarmak, 183J ; Sanlj and the two cities of Tabas, 183c; 

Kuhbinan, 183^; Nih, 183c. 

The great salt desert of central Iran, which is now 
generally known as the Kavlr (a name of uncertain 
etymology), is always referred to by Mustawfi by its Arabic 
name, Mafazah, meaning ‘ the wilderness.’ He describes it 
as extending from the village of Sumghan — which the 
Mughals called Ak Khwajah, lying a little south of Kazvin 
— right across Persia in a south - easterly direction, and 
reaching nearly down to the sea of ‘Oman at Hurmuz. 
The south-western limit of the desert was marked by the 
towns of Savah, Kura, Kashan, Zavarah, Nayin, Yazd, and 
thence along the Kirman and Makran border to the mountains 
above the coast. The north - eastern limit of the desert 
went by Ray along the borders of Kiimis and part of 
Khurasan, then by Kuhistan and Zavil down to Sistiin, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz, 

In the middle of the Great Desert, half-way across on 
the road going from NTshapur to Isfahan, lay the three 
villages of Jarmak in an oasis where there were water 
springs. This oasis, the position of which is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries, was visited in 1875 by Colonel Macgregor 
{Khurasan, i, 91) ; its chief village is now called Khur, and 
the district is Biyabanak — ‘Little waterless place’ — by which 
name it was already known in the seventeenth century, 
being mentioned by Tavernier in his Travels ( Voijages, i, 769; 
La Haye, 1718). The position of Sanij is also fixed by 
the Arab Itineraries ; it was on the Kirman frontier, 
half-way between Narmiishir and Zaranj. AYhile there is 
no doubt about the position, there is some about the name, 
which in many MSS. of the Arab geographers may be read 
Safid or Isfand in place of Sanij (cf. Istakhrl, p. 228, note r), 
and the MSS. of the Nuzhat confirm the doubtful reading. 
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Tabas, on the Sistan border, will be mentioned in the 
following chapter ; Kuhbinan (the Cobinan of Marco Polo) 
is on the Kirman side, and has been visited by Mr. Stack 
{Six 2[oHt/is in Persia, i, 231). Lastly, of the towns 
mentioned Nih is in Sistan, as marked on the map. On the 
extreme north-western border of the Great Desert, not far 
from the high road going down from Ray to Kum, lay 
the mountains called Kuh-i-Kargas — ‘ the Vulture Hills ’ 
— and according to Mustawfi (L. 206^) their recesses were 
the chosen home of the Ibex {WaHI), The Vulture Hills 
are doubtless the present Siyah-Kuh — ‘ the Black Hills ’ — 
overlooking the Kavir, some distance to the east of Kum. 


Chapter 16. SijisUui or Ninirit'::, and Kuhistdn, 

Contents: Zaranj, 183y: Turshiz, 183/«; Kishmar, 183o; Tun, 
183.s; Bajistan and Junabad, 183a;; Dasht-Biyad and Faris, 
184i; Birjand, 184c; Khusf, 184c; Sakhis or Shakhln, 184/; 
Zirkuh, 184y; Tabas Maslnan, 184A; Tabas KllakI, 184;;^; 
Kuyin, 184/?; KaPah Darah, 184«; Muminabad, 184r; Zavil, 
184er; Firuzkuh, 184a’; Ghaznayn, IS-ly; Tarmishah, 185^; 
Maymanah, 185c; Karnayn, 185r7. 

Sistan, by the Arabs written Sijistan, was of old called 
Nimruz, meaning ‘ Midday,’ a name said to have been 
given to the province in regard to its position south of 
Khurasan. Kiihistan — ‘the Mountain-land’ — was the north- 
western part of this country, and in older times it was more 
often included in the Khurasan government. 

Zaranj, the capital, also known as Sistan city, was a great 
place in the middle ages. It was completely destroyed by 
Timur half a century after the time of Mustawfi, and the 
extensive ruins of the old town, the name of Zaranj having 
long since been forgotten, lie some miles to the north-east 
of Kasirabad (or Nasratabad), the modern capital of Sistan, 
near the hamlets of Pishavaran and Kad ‘All. The city 
of Zaranj lay along the bank of the Siyah - rud — ‘ the 
Black Canal ’ — a branch from the Helmund river. The 
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Ab-i-Hirmand, as Mustawfi spells tbe name (L. 216s), rises 
in the mountains of Ghur, and after passing the fortress of 
Bust curves round northward to the city of Zaranj, flowing 
out finally into the Zirrah Lake from the eastward by 
many mouths and canals. From the north the Zirrah Lake 
received the water of the Ab-i-Farah, the river which 
passed the town of Farah, and which like the Helmund 
also rose in the mountains of Ghur, in what is now north- 
western Afghanistan (L. 216f, 22^p), 

Turshiz was the chief city of the Kuhistan province, and 
near it was the village of Kishmar,^ famous for the great 
cypress- trees planted by Zoroaster, as related by FirdusI in 
the Shah Ndmah (Turner-Macan, iv, 1067). Near Turshiz 
were four famous castles called Kakah Bardarud, Kakah 
Mikal (or Haykal), Mujahidabiid, and Atishgah (Hhe Fire- 
temple^). No town called Turshiz exists, but a district 
now bears this name, and from the Itineraries given by 
Istakhri (p. 281) and others Turshiz, anciently called 
Turthith, or Turaythith, lay one day's march westward of 
Kundur. Hence the ruins of the city are probably those 
seen at Firuzabad, near the village of 'Abdulabad; and in 
any case Turshiz cannot be Sultanabad, the modern capital 
of the Turshiz district, for this lies east of Kundur. 

Tun is still one of the chief towns of Kuhistan, and 
according to Mustawfi was originally laid out on a Chinese 
plan, ^vhatever that may signify. Bajistiin [ 1 ], of which 
Yakut (i, 497) also speaks, lies due north of Tun ; it is to 
be noted, however, that in the Jahdn Nmnd (p. 326) and 
many of the Nuzhat MSS. this name is given as Tanjah, but 
probably in error. Junabad [ 2 ], generally called Gunabad, 
and which the Arab geographers write Yunabidh, lies north- 
east of Tun ; it was famous for its two castles, called Kakah 
Khwashir and Darjan (or Darkhiin). In the neighbourhood 
were the mountains called Kuh - i - Gunabad and Kuh - i - 
Zibad, which are said to be mentioned by FirdusI (L. 206>#). 
The district of Dasht-i-Biyad lies south of Gunabad and 

^ In Kazvim (ii, 299) printed Kidiui by mi-take : but right in Yakut [iVj 278). 
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east of Tun; its chief town was Paris [ 3 ], now generally 
called Kahah Kuhnah, or ‘the Old Castle/ Birjand [ 4 ] 
lies at some distance to the south-east of Tun, and to the 
west of Birjand is Khusf [ 5 ], a name which the Arab 
geographers write Khawst ; the position of Sakhis (Shahiii, 
Sahin, and Shakhin are manuscript variants) appears to be 
unknown. Zirkuh — ‘the Foot-hills’ — is the name of a 
district marked on the map as lying to the eastward of 
Kayin ; Mustawfi states that it had three towns, namely, 
Isfadan [ 6 ], Istind [ 7 ], and Sharakhs [ 8 ], all of which 
may still be found on the map. 

During the middle ages there were two cities called Tabas, 
namely, Tabas Kilaki [ 9 ], which in the Arab geographers 
is given as Tabas-at-Tamr — ‘Tabas of the Date’- — and Tabas 
Masinan [lOJ, formerly known as Tabas-al- ‘Unnab — ‘Tabas 
of the Jujube- tree.’ From the distances given in the Arab 
Itineraries it would appear that Tabas Kilaki (or Gilaki) 
is the place still marked in our maps as Tabas, which lies 
on the desert border, and this agrees with what is said of 
the limits of the Mafazah, or Great Desert, in the previous 
chapter. The position of Tabas Masinan cannot be exactly 
fixed, but the evidence of Ibn Hawkal (p. 335) and the 
other Itineraries would place it about half-way between Tun 
and the other (the present) Tabas, which last is often named 
Tabasayn. The city of Kayin lies east of Tun, and was 
noted as the central point of Kuhistan ; the Castle of 
Darah [11] is south-east of Birjand, and Muminabad is the 
name of the mountainous district to the east of Birjand. 

In regard to Zavil, Mustawfi gives this as the name of 
a town with its surrounding district, and in the previous 
chapter he has mentioned Zavil as lying on the north- 
western border of the gi’eat desert. The name does not 
occur in Yakut or any of the earlier Arab geographers, 
but Monsieur B. de Meynard, in a note to his Dictionnaire 
de la Perse (p. 35), quoting the author of the Muhdrik S/idId, 
states that Zavil was a district near Asfuziir (Sabzivar of 
Herat), and that it was watered by eighty streams on which 
stood water - mills. Firiizkuh — ‘ Turquoise Mountain ’ — is 
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probably the ancient capital of Ghur, which will be noticed 
in the next chapter, the exact position of which, in what is 
now north-western Afghanistan, is unknown. Ghaznayn, 
otherwise Ghaznah, needs no comment, but I am unable 
to identify the place written Tarmishah (Tar ‘it, Tarmast, 
etc., are variants given in the MSS.) ; possibly it is merely 
a mistake for, and duplicate of, Turshiz. Maymanah, which 
the Arab geographers called Yahudlyah — ‘Jew-town' — 
lies east of Bala Murghab, in the north-west of modern 
Afghanistan ; and the city of Karnayn, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Layth, the founder of the Saffarids, lies in 
the desert one march to the north of Khash on the river 
Helmund, according to the distances given by Ibn Haw^kal 
(p. 306). 


[To be continued.) 
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Art. XIX. — On the Miigdlidvahodhamauktika, and its evidence 
as to Old Gujarati. By G. A. Grierson, C J.E., I.C.S. 

In the year 1889 the late Mr. H. H. Dhruva published an 
edition of the Mufjdhdvabodhamauktika, which he described 
as “a Grammar for Beginners of the Gujerati Language.’' 
He cannot have given much study to the work, for a perusal 
of it will show that it is not a Gujarati Grammar at all. 
It is a very elementary" Sanskrit Grammar, wuth the expla- 
nations written in an old form of Gujarati. The date of the 
work is A.D. 1394, and all that is known of the author is that 
he was the pupil of Deva-sundara. His name is not given. 
As a Sanskrit Grammar the Mngdhdvahodhamauktika is of 
very small value. It deals more wdth what we should call 
syntax than with the formation of words. But, as the 
explanations are written in the vernacular, these incidentally 
afford information as to what was the condition of the 
language of Gujarat between the time of Hema-candra 
(fl. 1150 A.D.) and the time of Narsingh Mehta (fl. 1450 
A.D,), with whom Gujarati literature is commonly said to 
commence. I have therefore examined the text with some 
minuteness, and lay the results before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, as providing a valuable connecting link between 
the Gaurjara Apabhramsa of the Prakrit grammarian and 
modern Gujariiti. The close connection of this Old Gujarati 
with the former is remarkable ; and, though the materials 
are very incomplete, we are entitled to say that for the 
first time we have before us an unbroken chain of develop- 
ment between a Prakrit dialect and a modern Indian 
vernacular. 
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PHONETIC>S. 

The original is carelessly printed. Great laxity is shown 
in the use of anuscdr((j which is omitted ad libitum. When 
printed, it usually represents anunCislka. Possibly it some- 
times represents auusvavci, A.s one cannot distinguish 
between the two uses of this sign, I have contented 
myself with uniformly transliterating it by Forms like 
td, jd, should perhaps be written tarn, jam, respectively. 
I have silently corrected the numerous misprints in the 
use of anusvdra. 

The letters e and o are no doubt often short, as in 
Apabhraiiisa. As the original makes no distinction in the 
quantity of these vowels, I have perforce left them 
unmarked. 

Dr. Konow has drawn my attention to the fact that, in 
Marathi, a single Prakrit n remains cerebralized in the 
modern vernacular, but that a double cerebral mi becomes 
dentalized to a, thus following the example of Jaina 
Mahiirastri. The same rule obtains in Old Gujarati. 
Thus, Apabhraiiisa jami, Old Guj. jdnai, he knows; but 
Ap. pamia. Old Guj. pdna, a leaf; Ap. annai, Old Guj. 
nnai, and. 

The rale, of course, does not apply to tatsamas like ddna, 
a gift. 

As in Apabhraiiisa, a conjunct r is optionally retained 
(He., iv, 398). Thus, Caifrd or Caitia, X.P. ; prcimat, he 
obtains. 

As in Prakrit, the diphthongs ai and au occur only as 
compounds of a and /, and a and u, respectively. They 
are not the Sanskrit diphthongs, and are usually written 
as separate letters, thus ai, au. I have followed Professor 
.Tacobi's example in omitting the diseresis as a useless 
complication. 
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xorxs. 

Weak Noux ix a. 

Base, (Idtirf (neut.), a gift; Cnlffa (masc.), N,P., Caitra. 
Sutgulay. 



Apabhuam^a. 

Old Gvjahatl 

. )^^ODERX GrJABATl. 

Xora. . . 

da an 

dTina^ r/5//5, Coitfo 

dan 


ddnu^ Ctttu 

ddnd^ Caitta 


Aee 

dauff 

do lift, dri)id, Cttdta 

(hi ft 


ddau. Ctttlf 

ddi-d, Ca'ifta 




Also same a^ Dat. 

Alsu same as Dat. 

Instr 

ddnehT, ddtu 

ddnu, diuu 

done 

Dat 

' di'nvt-taui ^ iv, 425, 

1 345 1 ‘ 

ddito-iial 

dan^ne 

AbL . , . 

. ddna-Jia. -huhto, 

\ ddnatto 

ddiiii^faa, -liTitan, 
-tJttiK, -tJiakaii 

dfltr-tho (declined as 
adjective), -thi 

Gen 

. dnna-fanaa 

ddda-tfvaao 

\ dan -to Hu 


' 

(hlmi -inni 

don -no 


1 

dll Hft ’ -t'nhal 

(cl. ^larwfiri ddn-ro) 

Lou 

j 

: ddno^lehl (dative), iv, 

; 425. 345. 

. diini 

ddiiif’-l'Uil 

ddrl 

ct’. dan -kero 

done 

Obl. base 

dfnioho^ dCni'i 

dd„a 

ddn 


Plural. 

I have met only one clear instance of the nominative 
plural. It is the same as the oblique base — mora in niora 
ndcoTi, peacocks dance. In Ap. it would be the same. In 
Mod. Guj. it would be mor{-o). Cf., however, je liiiga 


EelerenceN here and elsewhere are to Hema-cancli*a’s Grammari 
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vibhakti vacana hiu, te satr pratyriya pardi dnii, the 
terminations of gender, number, and case are added to 
the sujSix satr. Examples of the various cases — 

Nominative. — (a) camlra iigat, the moon rises ; ddaa dijaiy 
a gift is given ; piichai, the disciple asks ; dharnia- 

haranalidra Jiva snhha prdmaiy an individual who acts 
virtuously obtains bliss ; loka dekhai, the person sees. 

(b) Cnittu loka-sid vcifa karai, Caitra converses with 
a person ; Maitfu ncicai, Maitra dances ; anyCidika-naa yoga 
hiii, the sense of ‘ other ’ or the like is indicated ; pumlihga 
prathamd eka-vacanu hni, it is the third person masculine 
singular. Neut. dharmu sukha-nai kdranl hut, virtue is for 
(i.e. leads to) happiness ; caittu-tanau dhanu garni chai, 
Caitra's wealth is in the village. 

Accusative. — (a) vita ruga v duck it a dii, the ascetic grants 
a boon ; vdta karai, conA^erses (see above) ; tapa karai, he 
performs austerities ; gurii-tanan vacana had mhhalau, I listen 
to the word of the preceptor ; art ha pachai, he asks the 
meaning ; hala khedatau, driving the plough (cf. below) ; 
hlja vdvai, he sows seed ; mkha j^rdmai, he obtains happiness ; 
sipja had sdidtalau, I hear the disciple ; mstra pathaiau, 
reading the scriptures. 

(b) Chaittu kata karat, Chaitra makes a straAv mat ; mnisdrii 
tarai, he passes over existence ; guri artlta kahatai, while 
the preceptor is telling the meaning ; kit^il khedatau, halu 
what is he driving the plough (cf. aboA’e). 

Instrumental. — (a) jica dharmil santsdrit tarai, by virtue 
a living being crosses (the ocean of) existence (see below) ; 
kinai kljatau, mtradhdrd, by whom is it being made ? by the 
architect (see below) ; ii-pyii pafhitad itau mhhalad, I listen 
to what is being read by the disciple ; c grattlha sukhiT 
pathdyai, this book can be read with pleasure ; srdvttkn deva 
pujiu, the god is worshipped by the votary ; gopdltt gde 
dohitie, while the coavs are being milked by Gopala ; caitil 
gditai ntaiita ndcai, while (a song) is being sung b^' Caitra 
Maitra dances. 

(b) khii tarai ^ dharnu, by what does one cross? by virtue; 
sfitradhdrl kijatau pranada, loka dekhai, a person looks on 
while the palace is being built by the architect. 
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Dative. — mkha-ndi, for bliss; jeha tashi-nm parityaga 
sucli^ for what thing abandonment is indicated. Instead of 
nai, the word kamni (the locative of karana), preceded by 
nai (the termination of the genitive put into the locative 
neuter to agree with karani)^ is commonly used. Thus, 
vivekiu 7noksa-nai karani kkajyai, the man of discrimination 
strives after salvation ; dliarmii Hukha-7iai karani Jmi, virtue 
is for (leads to) happiness. After a verb of giving the 
genitive termination rahai is used to indicate the dative. 
jeha-7'ahai dcina dijai^ to whom a gift is given. 

In the following instance the dative is used for the 
accusative : — i~kara-7iat hoUvai, in saying the letter ?. 

Ablative, — vrksa-tau pana padai^ the leaf falls from the 
tree. No examples are available of the other suflS.xes. 

Genitive. — Examples of tanau and of nan will be given 
under the head of adjectives. The suffixes rahai and 7'ahl 
occur frequently in the grammatical rules, as in eha-rahdi, 
of this ; a-vaima-rahT ^ (in the place) of a vowel of the a -set. 
No examples are available of kiln. 

Locative. — sam2)radani^ in the dative; caittu-tanau dhanit 
garni ehai, Caitra’s wealth is in the village ; caittu gmii 
vasai^ C. lives in the village ; mhda~7iai chehi, at the end 
of a word ; rneghi varasatai mora nacai^ while the clouds 
rain (loc. absolute), the peacocks dance. 

In connection with the above, it may be pointed out 
that the suffix wa? of the dative is really the instrumental 
masculine or neuter of the genitive termination nan^ which, 
as we shall see, is capable of being declined in all its cases. 


J.K.A.S. 1902. 
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Strong Noun in (l 

Base, tdmu (masc.), a star; sonau (neut.), gold. 
Singular, 


-i 

Apabhramsa. 

ObD GuJARATi. 

Modern Gejarati. 

Nom 

tnratff sonnaii 

taroHy so)ml 

taro, soho 

Ace 

tnrnffy somiatt 

tdrau., sonoU 

tarOj ^onu 



Also same as Dat. 

Also same as Dat. 

Instr 

trirflehtj tare 

tdrai 

fore 

Dat 

tdraa -tane 

tdrti-nai 

tord-nr 

Abl 

tdran-hn, -hunto. 

Uird-tOHj 

1 

1 tiirTi-tho, -ihi 


tdraotto 

-thaa, -fhaJean 

1 

1 

Gen 

\ turaa-tfinna 

tdrCf-tanaa, tdra-nau. 

1 tord-tono, tdrd^}io 


tdra^rnlu^ -raha'l 

\ [tdrd-ro) 


^ id) an-Jxiln (dative) 

tdrd-kihH 

' taro -lie ro 

Lot. 

; fdra 'i 

torn t 

1 tdn 

Obi. base 

\ toranliOy tdran 

taro 

'' taro 


Plural. 

Tn Old Gujarati, the nom. plural masc. appears to end in 
a and the neuter in a. Cf. Apahhraihsa tdraa and somiadi. 
The distinction between masc. and neut. is, however, very 
doubtful, and possibly both terminations are used in- 
differently. The plural oblique base is the same as the 
nominative. In Modern Gujarati the forms for both the 
Nom. and the Ohl. base are fdrd’(o) and sona-(o), the 
addition of o being optional in each case. The only 
examples which I can give of the plural are muhgd kartd 
krif/d sHcigal^ the original subject and action are indicated 
' here apparently kartd and krigd agree with an adjective 
in the neuter plural, unless the termination is also used for 
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the masculine) ; citmanepada-tmyi mva vacana, the nine 
persons of the atmanepada ; hetalCi, how many (apparently 
masc.), and similar forms. 

The following are examples of the use of some of the cases 
of the singular : — 

Nominative. — krvjd karlvai jii muUgau hut^ su kartdy the 
originator in doing an action is the subject ; fa ran dgiu^ 
the star rose ; iha sonau snhugait vikdi\ gold is sold cheap 
here ; dfmanepada-naii paliilau eku-ja vacana huii the third 
person of the atmanepada is only in the singular {j = 
Sauraseni jjeva) ; jeha-mhai kvlgci hetiipanau na hui, the 
actions of which do not become causality. 

Accusative. — mtradhdn kljataii deharau loka dekhat, a person 
looks at a temple being built by the architect. 

Instrumental. — karl let del ityddi holivai^ by saying ‘having 
done/ ‘ having taken/ ‘ having given/ etcetera. 

Locative. — ju karat lil dii padhai hui ityddi holivat, in 
saying the person who does, takes, gives, reads, becomes, 
etcetera ; kriyd knrivaijn miiUgan hni, su kartd (see Nom.). 

Oblique base. — varga~tand paliUd aksara parai, after the 
first letter of a varga. 

No examples of the employment ot the other cases are 
available. 


Other Nouxs. 

Only sporadic examples of other nouns occur in the 
grammar. They are the following : — 

Nominative singular. — - civekitt moksa^ncii kdraiii khapai, 
a man of discrimination strives for final beatitude ; karasant 
ha la kliedataa hija vdvai, the cultivator, while driving his 
plough, sows seed; guri arthu kahatai pramadiu ughai, while 
the preceptor is telling the meaning, Pramadi (or the lazy 
one) is drowsy. 

Accusative singular. — sutradhdri kijati vdvi loka dekhai, 
a person looks at a well being built by the architect. 

Dative singular.— vastu-nal paritydga snc2i\ for what 
tiling abandonment is indicated. 
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Genitive singular. — guru-ianan vaccma^ the word of the 
preceptor. 

Genitive plural. — e hihui-nai yogi^ in the sense of these two. 

Locative singular. — guri^ loc. of gnru^ see Nom. sing, 
above. 

Locative plural. — gopalu gde (gen. sg. gCd~uau) dohltie 
caittu ai'hi, Caitra came while the cows were being milked 
by Gopala (loc. plur. absolute). 

Oblique singular. — lartci (nom. the same) dgahy before 
the subject. 


ADJECTIVES. 

The feminine of strong nouns or adjectives in au (neut. (w) 
ends in i. Thus, pimilau, first ; puvvili kriydy the first verb. 
So ixljatau (masc.), li'ijati (fern.), kljatau (neut.), being done 
(pres. part. pass.). Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
Thus, sonau suhugau (nom. neut.), cheap gold; mrga-tand 
trijd (nom. masc. trijau) aksara~rahl padanti, (in the place) of 
the third letter of a set at the end of a word (here the 
adjective in the oblique form agrees with a genitive) ; lihgci 
chehild (oblique form) kabda-tannu lady the gender (of a 
dvandva compound) is that of the last word ; gde dohltie ^ 
while the cows are being milked (loc. plur. absolute). 

The genitive in tanan or nan is treated exactly like an 
adjective, and is declined throughout all cases and numbers 
in agreement with the noun which it qualifies. AVhen, 
however, the case of the principal noun is formed by adding 
a suffix to the oblique form, the suffix is not repeated after 
the genitive, which thus only appears in the oblique form. 
When a genitive agrees with a noun in the instrumental or 
locative, it is itself put into the same case. Examples are — 

Nom. sing. masc. — eha-tamn or eha-nau, of this; anyddtka- 
nan yoga, the sense of ‘ other ’ and the like ; Je kartd-nan 
athavd karma-naii ddhCira hnly te adhikaram, those things 
which are the receptacle of the subject or of the object 
are adhikarana; teha trijd akmra pared hakdra-rahl trijd- 
nan mgau cauthau hxdy after these (above-mentioned) third 
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letters (of the vargas) the fourth letter (of the varga) is added 
{sagata) to the third one (in the place) of the letter ha, 

Kom. sing. fern. — kartd-ni apeksci hid, there is a reference 
to subject. 

jN^om. sing. neut. — caiUu-tanait dhanu, the wealth of Caitra ; 
kaum-taiiau dhana, whose wealth ? giiru-tanau mcana, the 
word of the preceptor ; dpand karma-nau cisemiia, a qualifier 
of its own object; hhdva~nu (sic) vise^aiui (sic), a qualifier of 
impersonality, an impersonal verbal adjective. 

Loc. sing. — teha-nai yogi, in the sense of that; jeha~nai 
kdrani, for whose sake ; rivekiu mokm-nai kdrani khapai, a 
man of discrimination strives for final beatitude; dharmu 
mklia-nai kdrani hid, virtue is for happiness; ktivd-nai karmi 
dvitigfi, in the object of (a word ending in) the suffix kticd 
there is the accusative case ; sabda-nai chehi, at the end of 
a word ; karasaiii-nai visesaid, in the adjective qualifying 
the word karasaiii. 

Obi. foi*m sing. — prat gay a-nd kartd dgali, before the 
subject of a suffix (here kartd is in the oblique form, which 
is the same as the nominative, being governed by dgali) ; 
mrga-tand trijd akmra-rald, (in the place) of the third 
letter of a carga ; vnrga-tand pahild ah^ara parai, after the 
first letter of a varga. 

?fom. plur. — atmanepada-tana nava vacana, the nine persons 
of the atmanepada. 


PRONOUNS. 

The information regarding the personal pronouns is not 
complete. The pronoun of the first person is hail, I- So Ap. ; 
Mod. Guj. Jill, No instance of the pronoun of the second 
perboii occurs. It was probably tiihn, as in Apabhramsa. 
In Mod. Guj. it is tn. No other cases of either of these 
pronouns occur. 

Instead of the genitive we have possessive pronouns, 
which are adjectives. These are mdharau (Ap. mdharau^ 
Mod. Guj, indro), my ; ainhdrau (Ap. amhdrau, Mod. Guj. 
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amdro), our ; tdliarcm (Ap. tiihdvau, Mod. Gruj. taro), thy ; 
tamhdrau (Ap. tumhdmu, Mod. Guj. tamdro)^ your. 

‘He/ ‘that^ is neut. td. No instance of the feminine 
has been noted. The corresponding forms in Ap. are m (m.), 
m (f.), tarn (n.). In Mod. Guj. we have te (com. gen.). 
The nom. plural is te (? com. gen.). In Ap. it is te (m.), 
tdo (f.), toA (n.). Mod. Guj. has tei^-o) (com. gen.). Examples 
of these pronouns are — 

Chirii-tamu vacana haii mbhalau, I listen to the word of 
the preceptor. 

Jti tarai su kartd^ he who crosses (the ocean of existence) 
is the subject (of the sentence) ; so ju dekhai m kartd ; jd 
kijai td karrna^ that which is done is the object (of the 
sentence) ; sisya sdstra padh'i artha puchai; ju pucliai bu kartd, 
tihd prathamd ; kisfl pucliai, artha; jd puchai, td karma, tihn 
dvitlyd, the disciple having read the holy book asks the 
meaning ; he who asks is the subject and therefore in the 
nominative case. What is asked? the meaning. That which 
is asked is the object and therefore in the accusative case; 
ie lihga vihhakfi vacana hid, te satr pratyaya paral and, 
the signs of gender, case, and number are put after the 
suffix satr, 

‘This’ is e, which is both masc. and neut., sing, and 
plur. In Ap. the forms are eho (m.), eha (f.), ehu (n.), 
sing. ; ei (com. gen.), plur. In Mod. Guj. it is e for all 
genders and both numbers. There is a substantival oblique 
form, eha, for both sing, and plur. Examples are — 

E grantha f^nkhd pathdyai, this book can be read Avith 
pleasure; e hihni-nai yogi, in the sense of these two; 
eha-naii, of this ; eha-rahal, of this. From this oblique 
form, we may assume that the oblique form of 67^ is teha. 

The relative pronoun is ju, neut. jd. The feminine 
has not been noted. The corresponding Ap. forms are 
j**> j(iy j(idi, Mod. Guj. je (com. gen.). There is also an 
instrumental jinal or jiiia (this latter may possibly be an 
accusative), both used as substantives. The nom. plur. is 
with a neuter substantive The substantival oblique 
form, both singular and plural, isjeha. Examples are 
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Ju tami\ ja puchai\ as given above under m\ jinu 
kari karai lil dii ityadi yuktii jihai kahal^ anai jina kan 
kartd kriijd sadhai, td karaiia, the instrument is those things 
which are said (i.e. indicated) by the expression ^having 
done (by) what, he does, takes, or gives/ and ‘ having done 
(by) what, the subject accomplishes an action jiiial mulagd 
kartd kriyd suciya'i, by which the original subject and action 
are indicated. The dative sing, is jeha-nai or jeha-nai 
kdrani ; the abl. jeha-taiiy -hut an, -than, -thakau ; jeha-siif 
ityddi holivai sahddi yogi t ritzy a hui, in saying ‘ with whom ’ 
and the like, in the sense of ‘ with ’ and the like, the 
third case is used. The genitive is jeha-nau or jeha-rahal^ 
with a loc. of gen. jeha-nai, and an obi. gen. jeha-nd. 
For the nom. plur. we have Je lihga vihhakti vacana hul as 
given under sit. 

The interrogative pronoun for masc. and fem. is kaumi 
or kuna. Its instrumental singular is klml or kaiial, its 
abl. kauna-tau, its gen. kiha-tanau, and its obi. base kaiinn 
or kind. Compare Ap. kavami, fem, kavana, and Mod. Guj. 
kon, obi. kond. Examples are — 

Kanna tarai, who passes over? candra ugai ; kuna iigai, 
candra, the moon rises. Who rises ? The moon ; kinal 
kljatau, by whom is (the palace) being made ? gde kanai 
dohitie, while the cows are being milked by whom? vrkiia-fau 
pdna padai ; kauna-tau padai, the leaf falls from the tree. 
From what does it fall? khid-siu, with whom ? 

The neuter interrogative pronoun is kisau, kisu, or 
kmu ; instr. kisil ; dat. kisd-nai kdrani or kauna-nai kd^ ; 
abl. kauna-tau \ gen. kauna-tanau\ loc. kkai\ loc. plur. fem. 
(see example below) kme. The forms with kauiia refer to 
nouns having grammatically a masculine gender. Compare 
Ap. kim^ instr. kind, abl. klm, gen. khsd. Mod. Guj, has ku. 
Examples of this pronoun are — 

Kim puchai, what does he ask ? kisu khedatau, halu, what 
does he drive ? the plough ; kisad dekhai, prasada, what is 
he looking at? the palace; guri arthu kahatai, kisiu kahatai, 
while the preceptor is telling the meaning. ^Vhat is he 
telling ? kisii tarai, dharmi, by what does he cross ; by 
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virtue ; haima-nai Mrani, mokm-nai, for the sake of what ? 
for beatitude ; kisCi-nai kdrcmi dhannu hui, sukJia-nai, for 
what (i.e. tending to what) is virtue ? for happiness ; 
kaum-tnu padai, rykm-taii^ from what does it fall ? from 
the tree; kisai Jiatai, guUai, while what is going on? while 
singing is going on (loc. abs.) ; gopdlii gde dohltie caittii 
ami; kisai hiltai, gde ; gde kisie, dohltie, while the cows were 
being milked by Gopala, Caitra came ; while what were 
being dealt with ? cows ; while what was being done to 
the cows (lit. while the cows were what, loc. plur. fern, 
abs.) ? while they were being milked. 

The reflexive pronoun occurs only in the genitive. Thus, 
dpani (fern, of -nan) krvjd, its own action ; dpand karma-nau, 
of its own object. Ap. has appanaii. Mod, Guj. has dpano, 
but it is used in the meaning of ‘ our ’ including the person 
addressed. 

The only instance of an indefinite pronoun which I have 
noted is amnkau, a certain person. 


VERBS. 

Conjugation is very superficially dealt with in the 
Miigdiidcabodhamauktika. No attempt is made to explain 
the formations of the various tenses. Only the personal 
terminations are given in Sanskrit, and that without any 
translation into the writer’s vernacular. Participles and 
the like are treated more fully. From what is given we 
can gather the following concerning Old Gujarati. 

Present tense. — The only instance of the first person 
singular is sahhalau, I hear. The only other persons which 
occur are the third persons singular and plural. The 
termination of the third person singular is ai, or, after 
a vowel, /. ' That of the third person plural is al, or, after 
a vowel, 7. There are several examples of the third 
singular. Thus— 
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(a) 

ami, he comes. 
ughai, she is drowsy. 
ugai, (the moon) rises. 
harai, he does. 
khapai, he strives. 
chai, it is. 
jiinai, he knows. 
tarai, he passes over. 
dekhai, he sees. 


Consonantal roots. 

ndcai, he dances. 
padai, it falls. 
padhai, he reads. 
piichai, he asks. 
prCimai, he obtains, 
vasai, he dwells. 
vcLvai, he sows. 
sakai, he can. 


(b) Vocalic roots. 

hid, he becomes. dii, he gives. 

Hi, he takes. 

The following are examples of the third person plural : 
ndcai, they dance ; hm, they become. 

The following table compares the forms of Old Guj. with 
Ap. and Mod. Guj. : — 


Apabhram5a. 

Old GvjAHATi. 

Modern GujaiiatI. j 

1 

English. 

naeeau 

nacau 

1 

micu 

I 

I dance 

naccai 

nOcai 

1 

n dec i 

h^‘ dances 


iiacat 

mice \ 

1 

they dance 


Future tense. — No example of the future occurs. We 
should expect a form such as ndeisail, corresponding to 
the Mod. Guj . ndcli and the Ap. naccisau. The noun of 
agency in -anahdra can be used as an immediate future, 
as in hau kali amukau karanahdra, I shall do such and such 
a thing to-morrow. 

Past tense.— This is formed as in all modern Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars from the past participle passive. All three 
constructions, the active, the personal passive, and the 
impersonal passive are used. Thus, caittu avia, Caitra is 
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come ; srdvakii deca pujiu, the god was worshipped by the 
rotary, i.e. the votary worshipped the god ; h'dvakii dera 
pujiuy by the votary, with reference to the god, worship was 
done, i.e. the votary worshipped the god. 

Past conditional. — • This is formed with the present 
participle, as in jai haii padhata tau nbhalaii hut a, if I had 
read I should have (?) understood. So also in Jaina Prakrit. 

The passive voice is formed by adding zy to consonantal 
roots, and y to vocalic ones. With the terminations ai and 
di of the third person, lyai can become zi, and zydi zi. The 
Ap. termination of the passive is ijja, or in Sauraseni Ap, za. 
This form of the passive is not used in modern standard 
Gujarati. Examples are — 

(a) Consonantal roots, 
iiccanyai, it is pronounced. 
kahiyai^ it is said. 
kahit, it is said. 
tarli, it is passed over. 
pafhii (not padhii)^ it is read. 
holiyaiy it is said. 
suczyai, it is indicated. 
sucii^ it is indicated. 
dniij they are brought. 
siiczyal, they are indicated. 

(b) Vocalic roots, 
dijaiy it is given. 
lijai, it is taken. 
kijai, it is done. 

Note that the root kar^ do, is treated irregularly as if it 
were vocalic (Pr. kijjai). 

A potential passive is formed by adding d or ay to the 
root. So also in Mod. Guj. Examples are — 

pathdyai (not padhdyai), it can be read. 
bolayai, it can be said, it is called. 
vzkdi, it can be sold. 
kalidl, they can be said. 
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Present participle. — This is formed by adding atu (^yeak 
form) or atan (strong form). I have only noted the weak 
form in the neuter (cf. the genitive termination nii on 
p. 545). Thus, masc. haratau, fern. Mratl, neut. karatii or 
karataiij doing. So in the passive, kljatau, -fly -taUy being 
done. These are declined like adjectives, and locatives 
absolute are common. Examples are — 

(a) Active. 

kamtau, doing. 

kaliataUy saying. Loc. abs. kahatai. 
khedatcm, driving (a plough). 
ghatitauy happening. 
pathatau, reading, 
letaUy taking. 

varasatau, raining. Loe. abs. varasatdi. 

hidau or hutan, becoming. Loc. abs. huiai or hutai. 

(b) Tamve. 

kijataUy being done. 

gdltau^ being sung. Loc. abs. gditai. 

clohitaiiy being milked. Loc. plur. fern. abs. dohltie, 

pathltaUy being read. 

lljataUy being taken. 

Examples of the use of these participles are — 

Meghi mramtai morn ndcai, while the clouds rain the 
peacocks dance ; guri arthu kahatai lighai, while 

the preceptor is telling the meaning, Pramadi is drowsy ; 
gopdlii gde dohltie caittu avia, while the cows were being 
milked by Gopala, Caitra came ; simja sdstra papiatau hau 
sabhalaiiy I listen to the disciple reading the holy book ; 
hsyii mstra pat hit an hau sahhalau, I listen to the holy book 
being read by the disciple ; caittn gditai maittu ndcaiy Maitra 
dances while it is being sung (impersonal) by Caitra, i.e. 
while Caitra sings. 

Past participle passive. — This usually ends in iu^ as in 
Ap. The examples found are aviu, come ; ghiy went ; pujiu 
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(neut.), worshipped ; uthiu^ risen ; jdgiUf awakened. The 
Sanskrit m'pta{ka) becomes, through the Ap. siitiau^ sutau. 
No examples occur of those past participles which are 
usually irregular in Mod. Gruj. In the last-named language 
the participle usually ends in yo^ as in utjiijo, risen. 

The conjunctive participle ends in I as in Mod. Gruj., 
corresponding to the Ap. -i or ‘iu. Examples are hariy 
having done ; lei^ having taken ; del, having given ; padM, 
having read. The verbs ^ to know^ and ^to be able’ are 
construed with this participle, as in karl Jdnai, he knows how 
to do; lei sakai, he can take. So, the Ap. m is by origin an 
infinitive. 

Verbal noun. — This ends in ivnu after consonantal and 
vail after vocalic roots. Thus, karkau, the act of doing ; 
levau, the act of taking. The oblique forms, such as karivd, 
leva, are used as infinitives of purpose in sentences such as 
*‘the potter brings earth to make a pot” (in the original 
the example is only given in Sanskrit). The locative and 
instrumental are also very common. 

The noun of agency is formed by adding anahdm to 
consonantal and nahdm to vocalic roots. Thus, karanahdra, 
a doer ; lemhdra, a taker. The Mod. Guj. forms would be 
karandr, lendv, 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

The following postpositions have been noted. They all 
govern nouns in the oblique form. 
sui, with. 
mdhi, in. 
dgnli, before. 
pdchaU, behind. 
gjcirai or after. 

It wull be seen that the last four are nouns in the locative. 

MISCELLANEOUS PEONOMINAL FORMS. 

ihd or iha, here ; tlhii, there ; jiha, wEere ; kiha, where ? 

hacadd, now ; tavaral, then ; kavdrai, when ? anen-vdra, 
at another time ; eka-vdm, once ; mdaivai, always. 
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m, in this manner ; tun, in that manner ; jim, how ; 
him, how ? 

hm or isau, like this ; tisiu^ like that ; jisiUj like what ; 
hishi^ like what ? 

etalau, this much; tetalau^jetalaK, ketalaii, 
etald (plural), this many ; tetalCi, jeialCi, ketald, 
evadati, this big ; tevadau^ jevadau^ kevadau, 
athaii, facing in this direction; tethau^jethau^ kethciu. 

The following is a list of words not mentioned in the 
preceding pages. 

alyay (?) thus. 

ajly even to-day, still, yet. 

anal’kdiy what else ? 

anareii (? aneriu)y adj., like another, of another kind. 

anerai dlsiy on another day (both words in loc.). 

anerd-tanaUy belonging to another. 

ahimay during the present year. 

ahimokay belonging to the present year. 

dgihiy adj., before, in front. 

djuy to-day. 

djunuy of to-day, modern. 

dvatai kdUy to-morrow (both words in loc.). 

ihd-tanaUy belonging to here. 

upariy above. 

iimhauy near, on this side. 
upila, adj., upper. 
uyatrciy ascent {lidijdtrd). 
eku-jdy one only. 

olm (cf. pailaH')y facing towards one, 

kanhaiy near. 

kdiy somewhat {kimapi). 

kaliy to-morrow, yesterday. Cf. gii-kdliy dvafai-kdli, 
kdlunay of yesterday or to-morrow. 
kuji-kdiy who knows what, something or other. 
kehdgamd-tamuy adj,, belonging to where. 
gamdy in kehdgamdy cihiigamdy jimandgamdy and fldvdgamdy 
qq.v. 
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(jama-tanan, of or belonging to a village, rustic. 
(jil-kdli^ yesterday (both words in loc.). 
caUf four. 
canthnu, fourth. 

cihugamd, in all directions, on all sides. 
chehilu (obi. sg. chehlld)^ final, last. 

Ja, in elai-Jciy only one = Ap.yV (He. iv, 420). 
id, (1) rel. pron. neut. {yat ) ; (2) as far as (jjdmt\ 
idly if. The correlative is tai or tan, 
jaiya-Iffgai (? also /Wf-Zr/"’), from what time forth. 
junandfjamdy on the right hand. 

(fdvdgamd, on the left hand. 

tdy (1) dem. pron. neut. (tat) ; (2) so far as {fdvat), 
tni or tauy then. Correlative oijai 
tal-Iagaly from that time forth. 
tally see tai 

fau-kmiiy what then ? of what use is it (tatah him) ? 
frihVy the three. 
try' ally third. 

ilhiy on a day, in anerai disiy q.v. 
aavdy the nine. 

pailaHy facing away from one, cf. oliu, 

paura, last year. 

pardydy belonging to another. 

pardniy the year before last {pamri), 

panlrohiy belonging to the year before last. 

par oka, belonging to last year. 

pahflaVy first. 

pdeamaa, fifth. 

pdehihiy adj., behind. 

pdytiy postposition, without, except. 

pdmli, adv., on all sides. 

pari:iln or pan'ilau, old, antique, fomer. 

hah Ira la it, adj., external. 

hdhiriy adv., outside. 

hiha or hlhiii, both. 

hi-rtqtfiy doubled. 

hr or hi, two. 
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mandau^ slow. 
mdhihi, adj., in the middle. 
vahilatt, quick, swift. 
cegalii, distant. 

.sa rashly like, resembling. 
sdtey the seven. 
huUy yes. 

hefhaUy adj., facing downwards. 

hefhi, below. 

hethihi, adj., beneath. 
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Art. XX . — A Comparaike Vocahulanj of Malayan Dialects, 
By C. Otto Blagjden. 

I WOULD beg to be allowed to correct the somewhat mis- 
leading description of MS. Xo. 29 of the Maxwell Bequest 
of Malay Books which was published in my provisional 
list of them printed in Part I of the Society’s Journal for 
1899. I was misled by the first few pages of the book, 
which consist of a rather elaborate list of languages, into 
supposing that the MS. contained vocabularies of all of 
them : having identified a few, I assumed, somewhat too 
hastily, that the rest were also represented there. 

On looking over the book more carefully than was possible 
in the short time available when the provisional list was 
compiled, I find that it is indeed a comparative vocabulary, 
but does not include all that I had imagined, being, in fact, 
cbnfined to five languages (or dialects) and Malay. 

Among these five there are, in the first place, two dialects 
spoken by the Semangs (Xegritos) of the northern part of 
the Malay Peninsula, and in the MS. called respectively 
S^mang Bukit that is, Semang of the Hills 

(or rather, I think, of a particular hill, the name of which 
is given but which I cannot quite make out or identify : 
it looks like or and Semang Paya j-^), 

Semang of the Swamps or Low Country of (Hlu 

Kerian, I think, is meant). 

As to these I need say nothing, except that I can identify 
them as genuine specimens of what they purport to be, 
having compared them with other specimens of the dialects 
of neighbouring tribes, which have been collected from time 

j.R.A.s. 1902. 36 
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to time by other persons ; and, further, that I am on the 
look out for more material of that sort, and shall be glad to 
hear about it from anyone who possesses it. 

The remaining three languages are in the MS. called — 

(1) or (Makuah or Makuat ?). 

(2) or (Toleho (Tulihu ?) or Ambun 

Toleho : the Amboy na dialect of Toleho ?). 

(3) or (Mandura ; properly Madura), further 

stated to have been obtained from one Serang 
Yahia ^ native of Kampong Melaja 

This last appears, from the form of certain words, to be 
Madurese, the language of the island of Madura and the 
eastern end of Java : the is rather a mystery and 

I have suspicions as to its genuineness, but in some words 
it seems to show affinity with certain languages of the 
eastern half of the Indian Archipelago, while the 4 iJJ is 
clearly somewhat closely allied to the Moluccan dialects of 
which specimens are given in Wallace’s '‘Malay Archipelago.” 
I am unable, however, to localize and definitely, 

and do not remember to have come across their names 
anywhere. 

I append a short list of test words extracted from the 
MS., which will, I imagine, enable some of jmur readers 
to identify them. There are sure to be several Dutch 
scholars who would be able to recognize them at a glance. 

I have added the English equivalents of the Malay words, 
but, apart from that, I reproduce all the words as I find 
them in the MS. I do not attempt to transliterate them, 
because of the inherent uncertainty with regard to the 
vowels which the Arabic alphabet involves. 
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Page 

OP 

MS, 

MALAY. 



J}‘^ 

25 Black 



-s « 

— 

"WTiite 


(?) ijji 

o 6 



27 World 

j 

(ju 

jyLi 

J ' 

Uy 

Land, 

*« 

country 

dj\j 




Mainland 

jMxi Aib* 

V>’ 



Stone 


/A* 



Ironstone 


L<jj 

^^\\J 

AaamJ 

28 Gold 


U)!b 

JjU 

— 

Silver 

dr?-* 

Vj^ 

[? V.A-] 

<0^1- 

A^l- 

Iron 




Ai4aiuJ 

30 Island 



^Ij 


32 Water 




y 

Sea 




^-d7 

35 Wind 


a ytJU 1 


[Wl 

Sea-wind 



Aai) ^ 

j> tW'l 
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Page 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

j 


«• oXa..^ 

36 Eain 


1 

1 

4i.\ 


(35) 


i 

1 

u 

J 

liJVtj' 

37 Day 


j M 1 


aj^l 



i 



Kiglit 

jJL* 

^1' 


— 

Sun 


( 

ij}c^ L; , 




i 


1 

! 

Sunrise 



''Im: Lj , 


38 Moon 

Ji-' 

i 


— 






39 Star 

1 

mSj \ . 

,1.^ 

" •*> 

— 

Fire 


t 

vr* I 

1 



47 Cocoanut 


1 


! 

jy 



1 

^ 1 ; 

O t 


Arecanut 

1 

I^UjI I 

*rrv> 

— 

Banana 

! 



^AAi 

81 Leaf 

j 

; 


— 

84 Tiger 


(?) » ,U^ i 
^ * ! 

— 


Deer 

LT^' 

j 


iir=V^ 

Horse 

1 

^ ! 

» ‘ 

j 


Ci»^ 

Dog 


aJLf 

j 

r-' 


Pig 



(?) yij 
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Page 

) 




OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 



87 Bird 

b!‘- 

i 


f ^ Uf 


Fowl 


/L. 

y}\y* 


92 Snake 

A' 


yu 

— 

95 Fish 


'^34 


>v 

106 Worm 


3^r* 


Ajjl 

Bee 





Fly 



kj 

— 

110 Wing 

1 



(?); J 

Egg 



^J3j4 

— 

113 Hair 



4)3^ 


(of head) 





114 Eye 

L-T-aUi 



— 

^^'ose 

j 


■JA] 

433ji> 

lA' 

iS'ostril 




— 

Tooth 



(?)^^: 

— 

Tooth, canine 


\ ^pj' v-^ 


— 

115 Forearm 



v/'j 


Hand 


LW' 



116 Breasts 

3^ 


^^AAAm? 

— 

Milk 




in y\ 
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Page 





OP 

MS. 

MALAY. 

i 

! 


)^y 


BeUy 


\J'fv 

lJ\p 

vl; 

j' 

117 Thigh 


bW.' 


— 

Leg 1 




pr 

Foot J 




Ankle 





Big toe 





Bone 




tP. 

Flesh 




— 






118 Blood 




— 

119 Tears 

tijU jA 

C 


CLpil.^ ^\ 

124 Putrid 

! 



L<Jb J 


126 Sick 




i 

132 Dead 



i Ln 

— 

138 To eat 




— 




i 


To drink 

(*>^ 



— 

To wink 

g^C.- 

[? Al^l] 

d^J 

“ O 

— 

To see 


‘L». 

...♦V 


. — 

159 To come 
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Page 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 




181 House 


U^l 

iJ^X) 

— 

183 Door 


ijlf 


— 

188 Cooking-pot 

yj 



— 

Pot 

iih 


[? 

— 

189 Cradle 

uV.W 



— 

192 Heaven 


J^\ 

— 

— 

Hell 



— 

— 

199 Male 




— 

Pemale 

[x^ 

•Ul^l 


— 

Husband 



i 

— 

Wife 




— 

Father 

’-[i 

*Uj 


^U1 


Mother 

r-:'! 



— 

200 Son 


LJ^La^ 

jj\ 


Daughter 

jj' 

0 

lP^ 

— 
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The numerals, unfortunately, are wanting, except for the 
J, where they are given as follows (p. 237 of MS.) : — 


One . . [? 

Thirteen . 


Two .... 

• bj j 

Fourteen . 


Three [wanting : 

but see i 

Fifteen 


Thirteen]. 


Sixteen . 


Four . . [? 

lib] 

Seventeen 


Five . . . - 


Eighteen . 


Six .... 


Xineteen . 


Seven . 


Twenty . 


Eight . 

• (• 

t Twenty- one 

[see below : 

Xine . . . . 

Ten . . . . 

Eleven . - • 

• W 

" J 

Thirty]. 
Twenty-two . 

Twenty-three 


thirty . [wrongly 

Twelve 

J 

given as Twenty-one]. 


To complete the description of the hook, I ought to add 
that it contains about 300 pages of some 23 lines each, so 
that if the lists had been completed, as intended, there 
would be about 6,000 words (or combinations of words) of 
each of the five languages in question and Malay. 

The dialect runs through the book from about the 
beginning nearly to the end, and is a very full vocabulary ; 
the runs through two-thirds of the book, and is also 
pretty full, so far as it goes ; while the begins on 

p. 24 and goes on to p. 136, but is much less complete than 
the two preceding ; and the Semang dialects begin about 
the beginning, but are rather scrappy in places, and leave 
off about the middle of the book. There are many gaps in 
all the lists (except the Malay) and numberless repetitions. 
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The Malay list gives a good many synonyms, some of which 
are probably local or dialectic words : it might be worth the 
while of compilers of Malay dictionaries to look through it, 
but the spelling is rather unconventional. 

The book is rather cleverly arranged according to subjects, 
beginning with abstract ideas of quality and the Kke and 
going on to material things grouped under such headings 
as ‘ earth,’ ‘ water,’ ‘ sky,’ ‘ vegetables,’ ‘ trees,’ ‘ animals,’ 
*man,’ etc., the specific terms being classified under the 
appropriate generic heads. 

It is written throughout in the Arabic character — the 
Malay list carefully and neatly (though without strict regard 
to spelling), the rest (probably by several hands) badly ; 
the Semang dialects mostly in pencil, the others in ink. 
There is a table of contents at the beginning. 

It was apparently the property of a Malay of Perak or 
KMah (for the Kerian is the boundary stream between these 
states), and is well bound in a native dark red leather 
binding, stamped with a particularly good design. To the 
extent of about two-thirds, the book is made up of sheets 
of rough white paper, bearing on one half of the sheet the 
watermark “ Ber^® Ghigliottj ” [s/c] under a design or 
trademark consisting of a Latin cross within a pear-shaped 
ornamental border, and on the other half “Varenna 1842” 
under a star of eight rays. Then follow some pages of 
white paper, smoother than the preceding, covered with 
a watermark of small wavy lines but no letters or figures. 
The rest is of blue paper, bearing on one half of the sheet 
a figure of Britannia within an oval border, which is 
surmounted by a royal crown, and on the other half 
Lewis 1850.” 

I conjecture that the vocabularies were compiled some 
time between 1850 and 1875. The point is not without 
interest, as the Semang dialects of the peninsiJa are rapidly 
becoming extinct, and it is rather a piece of good fortune 
that these two fairly long vocabularies have been preserved, 
though they are, unfortunately, very full of Malay loan- 
words, blunders, and ambiguities. 
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Whether the and vocabularies (which are, 

no doubt, equally full of mistakes) would be of any value 
to philologists I cannot say, for I do not know what other 
records (if any) of these two dialects may exist. For the 
study of Madurese there is, I believe, ample material 
elsewhere. 
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Art. XXI. — Account of a rare^ if not unique, manuscript History 
of the Seljuqs contained in the Schefer Collection lately 
acquired by the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and now 
described by Edward Gr. Browne, M.A., M.II.A.S. 

In the pages of this Journal I have repeatedly had occasion 
to insist, especially in my notice of M. Blochet’s most useful 
Catalogue {J.RA.S, for 1901, pp. 331-3), on the unique 
value of the magnificent collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish MSS. formed by the late M. Charles Schefer, and 
now belonging to the Bibliotheque Rationale. During a 
fortnight spent in Paris in the Easter vacation of 1901, 1 was 
able to examine more closely some of the most interesting 
MSS. comprised in this collection, and in particular the MS. 
which forms the subject of this notice, which is remarkable 
alike for its age (it is dated the beginning of Bamadan, 
a.h. 635 =: April, a.d. 1238) ; its fine, clear, careful script ; 
the interest and authority of its contents ; and the fact that 
it is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, unique. 

The importance of a careful study of the original materials 
for the history of the Seljuq period, so far as these are still 
extant and accessible, has been so admirably expressed by 
Houtsma in the preface (pp. vi-viii) to the first of the three 
texts (the History of the Seljuqs of Kirmdn, by Muhammad 
Ibrahim) which he published in his Recueil de Textes relatifs 
d Vhistoire des Seldjoucides, that I need say nothing more on 
this head, save that in citing the Arabic text of the Histoire 
des Seldjoucides de VIrdq par aUBonddri d^apres Im&d ad-din 
al-Katib al-Isfah&ni (Leyden, 1889), which forms the second 
volume of this Recueil, and to which I shall have frequent 
occasion to refer in the course of the following pages, 

I shall, for brevity's sake, speak of it simply as BunddriP 
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The publication of texts of the most important original 
historical works is, without doubt, as Houtsma insists (loc. 
cit., p. vi), what is most required for the proper elucidation 
of Persian history, for at present the actual material of study 
is deficient ; but in the meanwhile much, I think, may be 
done to clear the ground, and to determine what most deserves 
publication, by careful, though greatly condensed, abstracts 
of rare manuscript histories which have not yet attracted the 
general attention of Orientalists. Months are required to 
copy and collate the text of a large manuscript, and years 
may then pass ere it finally appears in type, even when the 
difficulty of finding a publisher for books necessarily so 
unremunerative has been overcome ; but a pretty full abstract 
of its contents may, with diligence, be made in two or three 
weeks, and published in some fifty or sixty pages of our 
Journal. Thus at least are the still unexplored realms of 
Eastern literature outlined for our successors, as were regions 
now explored surveyed for us by the pioneers of a past 
generation in those admirable Notices et Extraits des manu- 
serifs de la Bihliotheque Nationale^ which must ever stand as 
our models for work of this class. 

To come now to our manuscript, a large volume of 179 
leaves, formerly No. 11 of M. Schefer’s collection, now 
No. 1,314 of the Supplement persan of the Bihliotheque 
Nationale. Its full title runs as follows : — 

.JUU.!! ^ 

^ *• J j 

. . . ^ 

“The Notification of Kings {Iddmidi-Muluk), entitled ‘the 
Refreshment of Hearts’ Sadness and Signal of Gladness ’ 
{RdhatiC s-Sudkr wa Ayatids-Surur), by Najmu’d-Din Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. ‘All b. Sulayman b, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Himmat (?) ar-R4wandi.” It was 
composed (f. 27^) in a.h. 599 ( = a.d. 1202-3), and dedicated 
to AbuT-Fath Kay-Khusraw b. Qilij Arslan b. Mas^ud 
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b. Qilij Arslan b. Sulayman b. GMzi b. Qutalmish 
so printed on f. 41^).^ In brief, it may be described as 
a history of the Seljuqs from the beginning of the dynasty 
to the author’s own time (a.h^ 418-594 = a.d. 1027-1197). 
It therefore deals at first-hand (for hardly anywhere does 
the author appear to derive his information from books, but 
always from state archives or oral tradition) with 170 years 
of one of the most important periods of Persian history. 
Its extent, according to my computation, is something over 
100,000 words; and it includes at the end (flP. 157^-179^) 
sundry rather irrelevant, but interesting sections on the 
Courtier’s Accomplishments including the 

different forms of chess ; the ethics of wine - drinking ; 
various sports, notably riding and archery ; the principles 
of writing, calligraphy, and the keeping of state accounts, 
and other like matters. 


ABSTRACT. 


The usual doxology opens on f. 1^ with a Persian mathnaici 
poem of fourteen couplets beginning : — 

and continues in mixed prose and verse, the latter including 
nine couplets of a mathnaici poem beginning : — 

and six couplets of another beginning ; — 


This doxology is followed (f. 3^) by a section in praise of 
the Prophet, entitled : — 


^ Or Kay-Khusraw I, oue of the Seljuqs of Rum. See Laue’s jlTohamma^an 
Dynasties, p. 155, and the genealogical table facing p. 152. Lane’s statement 
of the duration of his reign (a-h. 588-597) hardly agrees with the date here 
given. I follow the MS. throughout, but probably (with Lane) we should read 
“Sulayman b. [Ghazi] Qutalmish (or ‘ Qutlumish '),” taking Ghazi merely as 
a title. 
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Mention is here made of the 124,000 ‘ Points ’ [nuqta) of 
Prophethood/’ ^ and the section includes seven couplets of 
a qasida or qipa ending : — 

Another of eight couplets beginning : — 

^ J J 


and a mathnaici of seven couplets beginning : — 

Next comes (f. 4^) a section in praise of the orthodox 
Caliphs, ‘Companions,’ and Doctors of Islam, from which 
(as from many subsequent passages) it is abundantly proved 
that the author was a strong Sunni, ‘Dmar’s praise is 
celebrated in a poem beginning : — 


I In a tradition ot Abu Dbar cited in the Ta^nkh-i-Gic'ida (composed in 
A.H. 730 = A. D. 1330) by Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of Qazwin) rre find it stated 
that the total number of Prophets was 124,000, of whom 313 were ‘Apostles’ 
<is opposed to mere ‘Preachers’ or ‘Warners’ Thetradition 

runs as foll«>ws in one of the :\rSS. (Di>. 3. 23) in the Cambridge University 
Library (t* S'*) : — 


{*^ JL* #*1,5 tU-IL, 


U« 


.iJLi Jli ‘ ll!l 




JU 




. . Hi, iuiij Jii ‘ jLjJi ^ UJI 

The word ‘Point’ (ntiqla) in the passage to which this note refers annears to 
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In praising ‘Uthman occasion is taken by the author to 
revile the ^ Rdjidis^ or Shi^ites, before proceeding 

to the laudation of ‘Ali. These panegyrics on the Four 
Orthodox Caliphs are succeeded by encomiums on the 
following leading lights of Islam : Abu Hanifa, Shafi^i, 
the Qadi Abu Yusuf, Muhammad Hasan ash-Shaybani, 
Sufyan ath-Thawri, Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal, ‘Abdu’llah 
b. Mas‘ud, ^Alqama, an-Nakha^i, al-Hammad, and Muhammad 
b. Idris, especially the first of these, concerning whom 
several anecdotes are related. Incidentally (f. 8^) the author 
makes mention of his maternal grandfather, Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Ahmad ar-Rawandi, styled by him — 

JUr^ 

as handing down from the Imam AqdaT-Qudat DhahiruM- 
Din of Astarabad a tradition that on one occasion when 
Abu Hanifa prayed for the safe endurance of his doctrine 
he was answered by a Iidli/j or Voice from the Unseen : 
‘‘ The truth hast thou uttered : thy doctrine shall not wane 
so long as the sword abides in the hands of the Turks — 

This leads, by a natural transition, to a panegyric on the 
Turks, especially the Seljuqs, as the champions of orthodoxy, 
and an exultant boast that ‘'in Arabia, Persia, Rum (Turkey 
in Asia), and Russia the sword is indeed in their hands.” 
But though the author declares that " whosoever speaks ill 
of Abii Hanifa or ash-Shafi'i is an infidel,” it is clear that 
he prefers the former, since he praises Sultan Sin jar because 
he would suffer only Hanafites to hold office, and relates 
that when the great minister Nid.hamuT-Mulk gave the 
MasJid-i-Jdmi% or Great Mosque, of Isfahan to the Shafi'ites, 
such riots ensued that Sultan Muhammad sent an army to 
scatter the insurgents (many of whom he beheaded) and 
to restore the mosque to the Hanafites. Mention is also 
made of a similar occurrence at Hamadhan. This general 
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praise of the Seljiiqs is followed by a wordy aud bombastic 
panegyric, in mixed prose and verse, on the author’s patron, 
the king Abul-Fath Kay-Khusraw b. ^Ala’u’d - Dawla 
^Izzu’d - Din Qilij Arslan b. Mas^ud b. Qilij Arslan b. 
Sulayman b. {sic : cf. p. 569 supra, n. 1 ad calc.) Ghazi b. 
Qutlamish b. Isra’il b. Seljuq. Of the Arabic and Persian 
verses cited in this connection most, as the author assures us, 
are his own. Amongst them is a qaskla of thirty couplets, 
beginning : — 

and the following boastful allusion of the author to his work: — 

^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Religion, learning, and piety, he declares, flourish under the 
protection of the Seljiiqs, especially in Khurasan, while 
irreligion, heresy, schism, and philosophy have disappeared 
(this last assertion is probably the truest part of the 
encomium, for when did Turkish rulers ever befriend 
original thought?), and the doctrines of the materialists 
and believers in metempsychosis have 

been stamped out, so that all paths are closed save the 
Path of Muhammad.” Every great Seljuq ruler patronized 
and made famous some conspicuous theologians and men of 
learning, such as Fakh ru’d- Din Kufi, Imam Burhan, Abu’l- 
Fadl Kirmani, Imam Husam, Bukhari, Muhammad Mansur 
Sarakhsi, Nasihi, Mas^iidi, and others ; while to their pious 
zeal for religion was to be ascribed the gcod conduct of their 
agents and governors, and the comfort and tranquillity of 
their subjects; for no heretics (^^1^ were suffered to 
enter the public service. But latterly, the author complains 
(f. 14^), all this is changed: ‘‘heretic myrmidons” 

^.) abound, and hence the present distress and heavy 
taxation.^ These heretics hail for the most part from the 

^ The connection is not obvious, but we are reminded ot a feature in the well- 
Icnown story of the quarrel between the Xidhamul-Mulk and Ha>an-i-vSabbah, 
the latter ha-ving excited the King’s cupidity by declaring liiin^Ldt able to increase 
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towns of Qum, Kashan, ^ba, E-ay, and Farahan, and 

gain office by promising the king an increased revenue 
(^y), ‘‘under which expression/' says the author, ‘^they 
cloak their exactions/' Against such he warns his patron: — 






; Jo 






These men, who are set in authority over true believers, 
are “ unbelieving captains, whose blood, according to the 
dictates of scripture, is lawful " : — 




li 






They do all manner of evil ; build wine-shops ; and openly 
practise every kind of immorality 

Their first word is abuse, their second the cudgel, and their 
third “ Give money ! " 


‘ 1'*^'- J (TJ-J! Jj' 

These heretics, Raficlis and Ashmans, ought to be taxed and 
mulcted like J ews : — 




j\ jI— -* y— 




As for their books, these are “ more unclean than the Zend 
and Avesta, and than the books of the materialists" : — 


largely the revenue" t>t the State, prebuiiuibiy by adtlitional taxation. Some 
colour is given to this part ot the story by passages in the Xidhamu’l-MulkV 
Siydsat-ndma^ where he solemnly warns the King his master ot the Jii*ect 
responsibility which lies on him ioV any extortion practised by his agents or hi? 
subject*^, and where he devote^ a whole chapter to denouncing the cymission 
of heretics into State employ: see Seheter's edition of this interesting work 

passim^ especially pp. lo8 ot seipi. The word seems always to be used in 

a bad sense, meaning ‘satellite,' ^myrmidon,’ in Persian, tiS in the tullowing 

couplet from the Mathnnivi i>t Jalalu'd-Dui Eiiini; — 

“ The hi'f bland tens ai> s<>i'ry for u'hnf he had '^aid n tht tHyrmido)i in the horn 
of death for his /msdefds.''^ 


J.K.A.S. 1902. 


37 
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In the year ^95 (presumably a.h. 595 = a.d. 1199, four years 
before our author wrote his book), throughout all 'Iraq they 
used to weigh books of learning and tradition and the Qur’an 
in the scales, and sell them at the rate of a maund for half 
a dang : — 


j 










Ju 


A 


e;y 3 




Here is inserted (f. 15) a rather remarkable qamla of 43 
couplets, on the evil and corrupt state of the world, by 
Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad b. 'Abdu’r-Eazzaq al-Isfahani, 
beginning : — 

j\j^\ 

In the course of this gcmda mention is made of Shaykh 
Abu A^ahya and Khwaja Malik, and there occurs the 
following couplet,^ which I think is celebrated : — 




LiT* 


J ^• 


cliLo, 




After expressing his admiration for this poem, our author 
remarks that it was composed in, and applied to the days 
of power of the House of fldigiz ’’ (the first of the Atabegs 
of Adharbayj an, ruled a.h. 531-568 = a. d. 1136-1172), days 
far less evil than these, when famine and poverty prevail, 
and virtuous men are driven into exile. 

In the next section (f. 17^), entitled: — 




y 


the author tells us something of his own life and 
circumstances. In the year a.h. [5]70 ( = a.d. 1174-5) he 
appears to have been reduced to great distress by a famine 


‘ By Bawlatskah ^p. 114 ot mv edition; it i^ 
FaryabL 


.iscril.ed to pimliini’d-D'm 
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then prevailing in Isfahan, but he found protection and 
maintenance in the house of his maternal uncle, Taju’d- 
Din Abu’l-Facll Ahmad b. Muhammad b. AH ar-Rawandi, 
who seems from the following passage (f. 17^) to have been 
a professor, first at Isfahan and afterwards at Hamadhan : — 

L/***”' J 








In his service the author remained for ten years, during 
which he learned to write 70 different handwritings, and 
earned his living by his skill in calligraphy, binding, and 
gilding — Prosperity of Isfahan at this time. — 

The Qacli Ruknu’d-Din Safid b. Mas^ud. — Hamadhan the 
capital. — Praise of the then reigning king, Ruknu’d - Din 
Ghiyathu’l-Islam 'rughril b. Arslan b. Tughril (Tughril II, 
reigned a.h. 573-590 = a. d. 1177-1194), and eulogy of 
his virtues and patronage of learned men. In a.h. 577 
(zzzA.T). 1181-2) this prince desired to learn calligraphy, and 
another maternal uncle of the author (brother of him above 
mentioned), the Imam Zaynu’d-Din Majdul-Islam Mahmud 
b. Muhammad b. ^Ali ar - Rawandi, was chosen as his 
instructor. The Suhan employed his newly acquired 
accomplishment in transcribing the Qur’an, and 100 
Maghribi dinars were expended in gilding and illuminating 
each portion, or juz\ as it was finished. Part of this volume 
was in the possession of Ala’u’d-Din, lord of Maragha, and 
part in that of lord of Akhlat and others. The 

author was one of those charged with the gilding and 
illumination of it, and was thus brought under the notice 
of the king, a detailed history of whose great deeds and 
achievements he purposes to write, should he be spared 
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!i(J ^_<f^l^L) > * * * j 

jl ^ AaxJ^ ij>r^ c:-^— .S^u) il— ^ jIj j 

^ 1>J . llli; JjL 


This present work, however, is a mere compendium, for 
a full account of the gests of Sultan Tughril, Atabek 
Muhammad, and Qizil Arslan would exceed the limits which 
he has set himself (f. 20^). He includes in his work the 
panegyrics uttered by various poets on his patrons, because 
“ men have too much discernment to praise a man unless 
they discern in him signs of well-doing : — 

jbl ^ j c;’ {J’'* 


In every city men of learning were conspicuous and 
influential, and in Hamadhan the influence of Savyids 
and ^Alawls was paramount under the Sultans Sulayman 
and Sulaymanshah, so that it was said : — 


Amir Sayyid Murtacla Kabir Fakliru’d - Din 'Ala’u’d- 
Dawla ‘Arabshah. — His sons Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Humayun 
and Amir Sayyid Fakhru’d-Dm Khusrawshali, — The latter, 
when imprisoned in the Castle of Sar-jahan (sec Bimddri, 
pp. 201, 222, and 300), composed the two following quatrain-^ 
in dialect (iC*y^) : — ^ 


‘ Js.~: j, 

^ <U LmO ^iLlj 4^ ^ ^ 

r ^ .*v 


^ Juj » j Ij ! ^ 4 C^r^T 

‘ o'-::'-:' j-^ '*:■ , i 


^ I cuuiiMt undtistaml th..sL ver-it^. and huvu l 'pitd t!i m t’.,\ '-t:'iid 
ill the MS., hut I .'sUsp^'ct tliut iu tlii. fiM we luad iOL-.,' • 

(the latter, iu the second i[uati'am. t^r dL?UL;), .tu-l ]>a]i‘ip- ,, i.;r , 
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Another dialect verse addressed to Sultan Sulayman 

by ‘Ala’u'd-Dawla, father of the author of the verses last 
quoted, runs as follows : — 

^ ‘ "'V 

Amir Sayyid ‘Imadu’d-Din Mardanshah, another son of 
‘Ala’u'd-Dawla, was the pupil of our author (f. 20^), who 
lived in his house for five or six months. One day a minstrel 
sun^ before him a son^ wherein occurred this verse : — 


^ 0 ,LJ 






\j 


ry 


The Imam Ghazzali, who happened to be present, thereupon 
launched forth in praise of verse and eloquence, saying : — 


hr=r 

r- ‘ 




^ 




i 1 


c-T- 



A— i/« ^ ^ 

i.— j 1— - 

>> w 

1 

J 

i 

w' 


j.._i J 



j c 

Jj 




' cM' 






The author next makes mention of another of his friends, 
a youth in vears but old in wisdom, named Shihabu’d-Dm 

1 ThG verse is cited by Dawlatsbah (p. 6, i. 23 of my edition), who ascribes 
it to Nidhami. 
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Jamalu^l-Islam Ahmad b. Abi Mansur b. Muhammad b. 
Mansur al-Bazzaz al-Qasani (f. 2P), in whose honour he 
introduces some verses, amongst which is the following : — 

It was at the request and suggestion of this friend that the 
present work, entitled JRdhatiCfi-Sudur wa Ayatu (not rucdyatu 
as in Bloch et's Catalogue , p. 65) 8Suvu)\ was composed. 
The author seems to have been engaged on it for two years, 
for he says (f. 22^) : — 

^ 

jb ^ : ^jr j' 


^ / .• t • . • t t ^ 

w-*'"*' -- * ' ^ ^ *JZ. S 

j J J J J ^ J 


(r^ u-r 


^JoLJ , <r ' '1 . 

p •• •• o ^ > J * 

^ — J — 

» tw-A ^ -? 

‘ -iiSI ^-LJV , ‘ . ^'u J! j,^0\ ‘^. 


To this Sadr Shihabu'd-Din xVhmad are ascribed (f. 22'^) two 
Arabic and five Persian couplets ; whereof the former are 
cited by Dawlatshah (p. 21, 11. 14-15 of ray edition), and bv 
him ascribed to A\li ! The author boasts of his many 
distinguished pupils, princes, governors, and scholars, who, 
he declares, “gloried in having studied under him”; and 
remarks that, being by birth a native of Kashan, he was 
much helped by his fellow-citizens, many of whom held 
office in secretarial posts, the Kashanis being evervwhere 
celebrated for their skill in calligraphy : — 
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(sic) ^ jLiii ijL-ili 

^ • j\skj * A— 

j ^ c|/^ d--^,^Aa£^ ^ 

4—^ 4^a aL' .'y' ^\ Ly . l^n c:^ ^ 

cT^J ‘-Oj cTV 


In the year a.h. 557 (=a.d. 1161-2) the above-mentioned 
Zaynu’d-Din, our author’s maternal uncle, being then only 
18 years old, recited at Kashan, then the centre of Arabic 
learning in Persia, an Arabic qamla, which was admitted 
by all judges to be incomparable. His poems were widely 
imitated by his numerous admirers. Amongst them is the 
following Persian quatrain : — 


‘ r-^j/ ^ ^>* c/-* ‘ 

„lj' ‘ |.jj Ij’ <>^ (*r^ '“'W" 


Again, in a.h. 577 (=:a.d. 1181—2) he recited to ^Azizu d- 
Din nni^taicfi an Arabic qa^iida (33 couplets cited), composed 
in a single night, from which even his enemies and rivals 
could not withhold their praise. After mentioning Khwaja 
Dhahiru’d-Din Karaji, whom he calls peerless in his time 
A-o»-»), our author mentions some of his teachers at 
Hamadhan, to wit, Fakhru’d - Din Balkhi, vSafi u d - Din 
Isfahan!, and Baha’u’d-Din Yazdi, and then cites (f. 25*^) 
the following rather fine Arabic verses : — 


‘ , <u* jLyiL!' j 


‘ tjjjj J L'l:- 


> 








In A.H. 580 (=A.D. 1184-5) King Ruknu’d-Din Tughril 
b. Arslan (Tughril II : see p. 575 supra) desired the author’s 
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uncle ZaynuM-Din to compile and transcribe for him an 
anthology of poems, and the volume, on its completion, was 
illuminated, and illustrated with portraits of the poets cited, 
by Jamal the painter of Isfahan. The poems were supple- 
mented by entertaining anecdotes about their authors, and 
the King himself often came to superintend the progress of 
the work : — 


cU:jJ U jlj 

^ [k^\ Ltfj 

jxJ^ LJ j[j^ ^ 


• ,.r< 


^ ^ w) ‘,1.* 

*’ ^ y ‘ 


JyJL4-} j^Wr 1 






id~V 

' vjjjo 


^ . • . • .. /. ; t • . • • . .. 

^j''^ ^ 1^-^ »»j jij *j 4^ • j ^ ^_j ^ 






This passage is very interesting from the point of view of 
literary history, as showing the judgment of men of taste in 
those early times when xinwari and Abu^l-Faraj of Runa 
could still be spoken of as ‘ moderns,^ and it may be 
compared with two similar passages in the rather earlier 
Chnhdr Maqula (pp. 24-25 and 49-50 of the separate 
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reprint of my translation of that work ~ for 1899, 

pp. 636—7 and 661-2). It also raises, on chronological grounds, 
very serious doubts as to whether two entirely different poets, 
one MinucMhri of the early Ghaznavid period, and another 
Mhiuchlhr (called however this sobriquet is to he 

explained^), who, as the above extract shows, was at any 
rate posterior to Anwari, have not been confounded by 
Dawlatshah fpp.' 40-41 of my edition) and other later 
writers, including M. A. de Biberstein Kazimir ski, the 
editor and translator of the Bicdn de Menoutcliehri. For 
Anwari lived till the latter part of the sixth century of 
the hijrOj being, in fact, contemporary with our author, 
which makes it impossible that one of his contemporaries — 
and, moreover, a younger contemporary — could have been 
the court poet of the Amir Falaku’l-Ma^ali Minuchihr, who 
died about a.h. 420, more especially if it be true, as ‘Awfi 
tells us in his LuhdhiCI-AIhdh, that this court poet “ was 
short-lived .... and died about the year four hundred 
and thirty and odd/' As the Persians say, JA D- . 

To return to our MS. (f. 26^^). Our author was moved by 
these examples to a desire to make such an antholog}'’ of 
Persian verse, but was hindered by adverse circumstances, 
amongst which he refers especially to the death of Tughril II 
in the year a.h. 590 ( = a.d. 1194). After lavishing praises 
on the Shdhndma of Firdawsi, from which he continually 
cites lengthy passages, he introduces the following tine 
Arabic verses, which strongly recall two Persian couplets 
cited (p. 45 of the reprint = for 1899, p. 657) in 
the ChaJidr Maqdla : — 






^ I ' 


. .Hi: A "'ll 


■U 


cT 






A— ILj aA ^ Lf -A ,.,\Ai 


The following Persian verses which immediately follow 


' Its racaning is discii^=;ed in Kazimirski's ed. or t\\c Dlvut), p. r. 
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remind ns stronglj" of a well-known passage in the first book 
of Saadi’s Gidisfdn (ed. Platts, p. 14, 1. 12) : — 


^ ^ yo j#ij ^ 






J.j 




jb^.i 1 . lb ( 


> y V > 




Finally, in a,h. 599 (= a,d. 1202-3) the author resolved to 
compose some work Avbich should immortalize his memory, 
and to dedicate it to the Seljuq Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, 
the conqueror of Antioch. After repeating its title, he states 
summarily its contents, to Avit : — Praise of God, the Prophet, 
the Holy Family, the Imams, the ‘ Companions,^ the 
‘Followers,’ the eminent doctors of Islam, and his Eoyal 
Patron ; some account of his own life ; the cause of com- 
position ; celebration of the justice and mighty deeds of the 
Seljuqs ; some account of the poets of this age, and the 
panegyrics recited by them in the Royal Presence; concluding 
with some remarks on Court etiquette and courtly accom- 
plishments, such as wfine-drinking, chess, draughts, archery, 
horsemanship, venery, state receptions, battle, banquet, 
calligraphy, ^ drugs and potions, and, 

in conclusion, a selection of which last, 

however (f. 175’), he ultimately decided to omit. The 
indulgence of his readers is claimed (f. 28^) in the folloAving 
verses : — 


‘ 1 M ’’-1 M 


U' 



The Seljuq rule begau with Isra’il b. Seljuq, the seventh 
ancestor in the direct line of ascent of Abu’l-Fath Kav- 
Khusraw, the patron of our author, who, after invoking 
curses on anyone who shall alter or deface his book, and 
making mention of Dhahiru’d-Din Nishapuri, the tutor of 
Sultans Arslan and Mas'ud, passes to a dissertation on the 
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value of a study of history, and the virtues of the Seljuqs, 
who, he declares (f. 29^), were, after the Caliphs, the greatest 
and most religious monarchs who ever reigned. Ruknu’d- 
Din Abu Talib Tughril b. Muhammad b. Malikshah, entitled 
Yaminu Amiri^l-Muminm (Tughril I, reigned a.h. 526-7 = 
A.n. 1132—3), received the warrant for his sovereignty from 
Baghdad, and the author expresses his regret that, owing to 
the short life of this ruler, he himself was deprived of the 
felicity of living in his days. He proposes to give some 
account of the ministers, chambeidains, and atdbeks of each 
Seljuk monarch, and reminds his patron that of Malikshah, 
Mahmud, Barkiyaruq, Muhammad, Tughril, and Mas^ud 
naught remains, in spite of their great deeds, save their 
pious and charitable works and the colleges which they 
founded at Isfahan, Hamadhan, and other places. He 
therefore bids him : — 






c/j M 








Here follows an Arabic metrical translation of the well-known 
verses from the ShdJuuhna : — 






y ^ j 




j • > . 1 / 


The Arabic version (f. 30^') runs : — 

^ 0,^ ^l< ‘ Clu o' 

^ ^ J ^ Jlj * J-^^' 

Anecdote of the Caliph ‘Umar, who, being reviled by 
a man on whom he was inflicting the stripes prescribed for 
a breach of the law (A:>>), handed the whip to another, lest 
personal rancour should mingle with zeal to avenge the 
law.^ — The Caliph al-Ma^mun advised to take as his 


^ Comparo u very similar story about ‘Ali at tlij eud of tliv,- first book ot 
the Mathnawi of Jalfilu’d-Din Ruuii. 
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model Nushirwan, whose signet -ring bore the inscription 
dj dj tv/* J which I suppose is intended to signify, The 
best is the greatest, not the greatest the best/’ — Anecdotes 
of ‘Fraar, Abu Musa al- Ashman', and al-Muqtadir’s tvazir 
‘Ali b. ‘Tsa. 

^ cJ ^ ^ ^ I— 

i ' % 

i U«>— ^ — J ■/ Lll>^xuhuu^ 1^0 

Jj ^ V > 


An ancient treasure found in Kirnian in the time of the 
House of Daylam.— Anecdote of an old grandson and his 
young grandfather. — A man’s apparent age depends on 
his wife. — A self-denying dispute concerning treasure-trove. 
— (f. 33^) The story of Cain and Abel. — Story of Jfushirwan, 
the peasant- girl, and the sherbet of sugar-cane ). 

— ^Xarrative of JamMu’d-Din Yazdi, the mufti of Isfahan 
concerning the cripple ‘Ali ‘Allam of Yazd, who was cured 
by the ‘ king’s touch ’ of Sultan Muhammad b. Malikshah. — 
This king (f. 3*j'‘) was awe-inspiring in aspect, while 

his brother Barkiyariiq was gentle and mild — 

Conversation of Marwaridh with him. — Story of Solomon 
and the ants. — Muhammad b. Hasan ash-Shaybani’s ideals 
of justice, ‘‘even towards the Jews.” — A fire-worshipper 
converted to Islam by witnessing the justice of the Fraayyad 
Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abdu’l - ‘Aziz. — Story of Shah Hurmuz 
the Sa<anian and his son Parwiz. — Persian mathnairi poem 
of 50 couplets on this subject, beginning: — 

‘ J.^ J-X^ ^ 

‘ JH'- w— ' I’o’ ^ ' 
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The author expresses his hopes that his royal patron, 
Sultan Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, will imitate these noble 
examples of justice, and then enumerates the Seljuq kings, 
with their titles and pedigrees, as follows (ff. 37 ’’-39'^) : — 






‘ 1 .e • •• ck-* ‘ 1 

‘ ' . 

CJ- u 

U-L. 

>• 




eL<,' ^ 

y 11- . 

U.J1\ Jj ‘ r] 







1 \ 

^ ^ • 


f t -“.M V •- <• ' M ‘ ^ 







\ 

^ aJ&) ,.r^ ilA: 

V w • 

a, 

. U ‘ 0 




(. 


Jv.'Y 


ti'er'l A-" )■:' 


UsJ' .1, 


- i 


V c;*. .. 


aLjlXLi# aXst"* ^ ^ v 

^ n t 

, . 1 i 


3 t 




^ Tiighril Beg’s name is emitted in tliis jilacu in the MS. I ^up])ly it from 
f. 46^^, where thy account of hi< reign is given, 

~ The omission of Mahmud ]>. Malikshali, wliu'^e name should come here, 
whether it be intentional or not, occurs also in the text. From a passage on 
f. 58'% ho5ve%'er, it wouhl appear that the author regarded him as a usurpm, oi 
at least as not dv facto kiuir, 

3 The omission ut this point of Da'ud (who reigned, according to Lane, one 
year, a.h. 525-6) seems likewise to be intentional, no separate article heiim 
consecrated to him in the text. 
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^!i_w . LiSJi ‘ t • 

^ . w> j . 1,^.. > •• w > 






j:iji ci^u juji\ ‘ 1 . 

7- O- > •■ 

^ <5 l«LUxl«^ 

. > 1,^ ' O” y '• •• Ly 

t . jf n t 




^._,.] ^.U-L: ...-^ ua^.!'>^ ^,\l=LJ^ ‘ If 

_.SJl . U^l .ILLJ! ^ fc 

C^ ■ O * s^* L/ > C-“ y ■■ y cy 

, a^ ! M^y# 1 A^^yJuJ f d IjuU^iyd 
O '• y ^ “ ^ •• 

w!lJ= .'1 j Ui.!! ^lUUl ‘ 1 1 

Here may be said to bescin the historical portion of this 
discursive vork, though the author places it on f. 30% at 
the beginning of his praise of justice: — 

^ t *\^'A I a .i J a t'o ^ • ,a-V^\ tO- \ 

W •. V ^ > y^yv *• >vy > • ‘^ . 


1. Beginning of the SeJjiiq jmicer. 

The Seljuq Turks came originally from Turkistan to 
Transoxania U), dwelling in winter in Xur of 

Bukhara fcf. Bundcin, p. 5, Ih 4~5) and in summer near 
Sughd of Samarqand. Seljiiq had four sons— IsrahT (eighth 
ancestor of the author’s patron, Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw), 
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Mika’il, Yunus (f. 40^), and Musa. Israel, the eldest, 
was driven to reA'olt by the injustice of his liege, Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, who, instigated by the Tlak Khan 
(Qadar Khan : cf. Bnndciri, p. 5, 1. 9), with whom he had 
just concluded peace on the banks of the Oxus, invited 
the Seljuqs to settle on the frontiers of his kingdom, 
forgetting the proverb : — 






^ 


On one occasion ff. 40’^), wdien Israel was with Sultan 
Mahmud, the latter enquired of him how many armed men 
he could supply in case of need, to which he returned the 
answer recorded by most historians (whose fancy is struck 
by the tale), that an arrow sent by him to his tribe would 
bring 100,000 horsemen to his side, and his bow 200,000. 
This reply filled Sultan Mahmud with apprehensions, and 
he forthwith devised a plan to cast Israhl and his followers 
into bonds, and imprison them in the castle of Kalanjar 
in India. There Israeli languished in captivity 
for seven years, in spite of the attempts to rescue him made 
by the Turkmans, \vhom he bids not to despair, because 
Sultan Mahmiid is only the son of a slave ( 

Finally, (f. 4P) Israhl dies in bondage, but his son 
Qutalmish ( ) escapes from India to Sistan by way 
of the ‘‘Eed-caps’ Desert^' ^"hence in 

time he joins his uncles and kinsmen at Bukhara. These 
now swear veil oreance aorainst the treacherous Sultan Mahmud 
(f. 42^), from whom they a^k permission to cross the Oxus 
and settle between Nasa and Baward. Arslan Jadhib, 
governor of Tus, who built the Eibat-i-Sang-bast (cf. my 
ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 176, 11. 2-lOj, and is there interred, 
advised the King to refuse this request, lest, through the 
growing strength of the Seljuqs, some mischief might accrue 
to Khurasan : — 
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Contrary to this advice, Sultan Mahmud granted the request 
of the Seljuqs, who, however, caused no further trouble 
until his death in a.h. 41S (=a.d. 1027). During this 
period there had been born to Mikahl b. Seljiiq his sons 
Chaghri Beg Abu Sulayman Da'iid and Tughril Beg Abu 
Talib Muhammad, On the accession of Mas‘ud b. Mahmud 
messengers were sent to the ‘Amid of Nishapur Suri b. al- 
Mu‘tazz (cf. my ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 50, 11. 22-23, 
where the reading should no doubt be corrected 
to built the cupola at Mashhad over the 

tomb of the Imam Rida, and who wms at this time encamped 
in Gurgan against the Ziyarid prince Sharafud - Ma‘ali 
Nushirwaii b. Falaku4-Ma‘aU Minuchihr b. Shamsud-Ma^ali 
Qabus b. AVashragir, awaiting support from the ‘Amid Abu 
Sahd Hamduni. lie at once wrote to Mas‘ud b. Mahmud, 
who thereupon left Xishapiir to attack the Seljuqs. His 
soldiers were wearied and their weapons rusted Avith 
marching through the forests and marshes of Alazandaran, 
and they were shamefully defeated by the Seljuqs, who 
carried oh much booty. This engagement took place between 
Shahri>tana and Ihraw^ Sultan Mas‘ud, 

though greatly vexed at this reverse, was compelled to 
come to terms with the Seljuqs. as he was then preparing 
for a campaign in India. 




A.’ A.' 




On his return to Ghazna he found that they had greatly 
increased in strength, and ordered them to be expelled from 
Khurasan, but the governor of that province, having very 
unwillingly attempted to carry out thi^, order, suffered 
a serious defeat (f. 43^^ j, whereby the boldness of the 
Seljuqs was still further increased, so that Tughril Beg 
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came to Nishapur and (in Ramadan, a.h. 429 = June, 
A.D. 1038), as we learn from Bundari (p* 7, 1. 1), was 
proclaimed king. 


2. Reign of Tughril Beg (ff. 43^-18^). 

His full name and title was as - Sultdnu* I - Mu^adhdhcitn 
RnkmCd-Baivla ica'd- Dioiyd ioa\l-Din Abu Tdlih Tughril 
Beg Muhammad b. MikcCil b. Seljiiq, Later, in a.h. 437 
(=A.D. 1045-6), as we learn from f. 46'' of our MS., his 
sovereignty was recognized by the Caliph, who conferred 
on him the title of Yaminu Amird l-Muminin, His ministers 
were Abu^l-Qasim al-Kubani, the Salar of Biizhgan ; Abu 
Ahmad ad - Dahistani, called ; and the ‘Amidu’l- 

Mulk Abu Nasr al-Kunduri. His chamberlain was ‘Abdu^r- 
Eahman Alp-zan al-Aghaji. His crest or sign-manual was 

, the shape of a club or mace jX-i). He 

reigned 26 years. 

Here follows (f. 43’’) an anecdote which is of great interest 
as proving conclusively the date at which Baba Tahir, the 
celebrated dialect poet of Hamadhan, flourished.^ This 
extract I give in the original. 

^ y£>L-l? bb ^ A^^ 


‘ An article on this poet by Zhukovski appeared at pp. 104-108 of the Zapis^k. 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archieological Society for 1901 
(vol. xiii, part 4). See also Mr. E. Heron- Allen’s recently published Lament of 
Bdbd Tdhvr (Quaritch, 1902). 

J R.A.S. 1902. 
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losj^ L/**??^ 


\ ,^U-tf • CJ^b jlib^l 


^b I-.? iAjjy d--->-4h>- 1 ^ ^yt^ikSsT 

^^Ji^Jl■«k>- tiX ^yu— C:---iAi Cl-y-fc— ,' >1^::^ i,.^"^ 


This meeting of Tughril Beg and Baba Tahir probably 
took place about a.h. 447 (=:ad. 1055-6: cf. Bunddri, 
pp. 12-13) or A.H. 450 (= a.d. 1058-9 : cf. ibid., p. 15), so 
that the latter may very well have, as asserted by some 
writers (Zhukovski, loc. cit.), conversed with the great 
Avicenna (tA.n. 427 =: a.t>. 1036). 

The growing power of Tughril Beg (f. 44^) impelled 
Sultan Mas‘ud of Ghazna again to hazard a campaign against 
him. Setting out from Ghazna, he marched by way of Bust 
and Takinabad to Khurasan, w^here Tughril Beg, separated 
from his brother (Chaghri Beg),^ was then residing. Mas‘ud, 
mounted on a female elephant, resolved on a forced night- 
march of 25 parasangs, designing thereby to prevent the 
Seljuq forces from etiecting a junction. Unfortunately he 


‘ The MS. 13 too ancient to distinguish, as a rule, between ^ and so that 
this name is ireneraily wTitten ^ Jts>‘ , but on i. 45s 1 4, we fin^' c 
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fell asleep on the elephant’s back, and his retainers dared not 
wake him or continue the march. When lie awoke at day- 
break he found that Tughril Beg had eluded him and joined 
his brother Chaghri Beg. Mas‘ud, after putting the driver 
of his elephant to death, turned back to a plain between 
Sarakhs and Mery, where the Seljuq forces were encamped. 
These, having supplied themselves with sufficient water, had 
filled up the wells ; and Mas^ud’s army, tormented by thirst, 
suffered a fresh defeat at their hands. During the rout and 
flight of the Ghaznavid army (f. 44^) Mas'ud dealt one of the 
pursuing Turkmans so terrible and deadly a blow that the 
comrades of the victim dared not press the pursuit. “ Such,” 
said Mas^ud, ‘Gs my sword-stroke, but luck is wanting! ” 


B}" this victory (f. 4'>^) the power and prestige of the Seljuqs 
was confirmed and increased, and the issue of the struggle 
was no longer doubtful 

o 


Ml ' 








Tughril, Chaghri, and their uncle Musa b. Seljuq, called 
Payghii Kalan (or, by other writers, Arslan Pa 3 ’ghu), bind 
themselves by an oath to loyal union and mutual support. 
The old illustration of the strength of united action by^ the 
bundle of arrows and thecoraponent arrows taken singlyis here 
said to have been employed by Tughril Beg on this occasion. 
The three kinsmen then indite a letter to the Caliph al- 
Qa’im, relating the treacherous dealing of Sultan jVlahmud 
towards Isra’il b. Seljiiq (see p. 587 snpra)^ assuring him of 
their loyalty to himself, and craving his sanction and 
recognition of their power. This missive they despatch 
(f. 45^) by the hands of Abu Ishaq al-Fuqqa‘i (cf. Bunddri, 
pp. 7-8), They- choose the Salar of Buzhgan as their 
minister, and then proceed to divide the territories which 
they have conquered. Chaghri Beg takes Merv ; Miisa 
Paygliu Kalan, Bust, Herat, and Sistan ; Qawurd, Chaghri 
Beg’s eldest son, Kirman and Tabasayn (Tun and Tabas) ; 
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Tughril Beg, ‘Iraq; Ibrahim b. I'naP b. Seljuq was sent to 
Hamadhan (Tughril selecting Bay as his capital) ; Amir 
Yaquti [b. Da’ud Chaghri Beg] to Abhar, Zanjan, and 
Adharbayjan ; and Qutalmish [b. Musa Payghii Kalan] 
to Gurgan and Damghan. Alp Arslan, another of Chaghri 
Beg’s sons, elected to remain with his uncle Tughril Beg, 
saying : — 





■ jj,1 ^-.u, wfU, 


When the Caliph received the letter above mentioned, he 
sent Hibatudlah b. Muhammad al-3Ia’rauni (cf. Bunddri, 
p, 9, 11. 9-10) with a favourable reply to Tughril at Ray. 
There the ambassador abode for three years, Tughril being 
too busy with the organization of his newly acquired terri- 
tories to accompany him to Baghdad; until, in a.h. 437 
(= A.D. 1045-6 : cf. Buuddriy p. 9, 1. 5), the Caliph ordered 
Tughril’s name to be inserted in the Iduftha and placed on 
the coinage (in other words recognized his sovereign rank) 
before the name of the Buwayhid Amir ahMalikuT-Rahim 
Abu Nasr b. AbiT-Hayja Sulfanidd-Daitday the grandson of 
^Admlidd-Baida (cf. Biinddriy p. 10, 11. 18-19), besides 
conferring on him the ambiguous - title of Yaminu AmirVI- 
Miiminhi, lately borne by Mahmiid of Ghazna. In Ramadan 
of this same year (\.h. 437 = March - April, a.d. 1046) 
Tughril Beg went to Baghdad, and was received by the 
Caliph with great honour. Al-Maliku’r- Rahim the Buway- 
hid came out to meet him at JS^ahruwan, but was seized by 
the Seljuq and sent in fetters to Tabarak near Ray (cf. 
Bunddriy p. 10, 11. 18-20). TughriTs authority over the 
two Traqs and Kiihistan was confirmed by the Caliph. 

In A.H. 449 (=:A.D. 1057-8) the Isfahsalar Basasiri (Abu’l- 
ilarith Arslan : see Bunddriy p. 12, 11. lS-19) revolted 
against the Caliph, who craved help from Tughril, on 
whose approach the rebels fled to Syria. On the march 


^ Cf. note on p. 8 of Bunddri. Both JL.’ and * 

occur in our MS. » .. 

• Ct. my cditiou oi Duwlatsliah, pp. 34-3 o. 
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Ibrahim b. Trial turned back with treasonable intentions 
to Haraadhan, but Tughril pursued, overtook and slew him 
(cf. Biinduri, p. 15). On TughriTs retiring from Baghdad, 
Basasiri returned, reinforced by the King of Mawsil 
(jAJU!! Quraysh b. Badran, and Dubays b. ‘All 

b. Mazyad (cf. Bundcm, p. 12), foully slew the Ra’mdr- 
ridasd, maltreated the Caliph, and for a year caused the 
name of the “ Egyptians (i«e. the Eatimide al-Mustansir) 
to be inserted in the khidba (cf. Biinddri^ p. 15, 1. 19 seq.). 
But the discontent of the people of Baghdad against Basasiri 
increased ; their governor (Shahna)^ Ttkin Sulaymani, fled 
to Hulwan and wrote an appeal to Tughril ; to whom also 
the Caliph, banished to ‘Ana and placed in the custody of 
Bughri Muharish (Biinddn, p. 16, IL 18-19), addressed 
a prayer for succour, saying : — 


Moved by these letters (f. 47^), Tughril bade Abii Nasr 
al-Kunduri ^ AmidiC UMulk write to Ttkin (Bnnddn, pp. 44, 
80) to hold the roads and passes and inform the Caliph of his 
speedy approach. The ^Amid summoned Safi Abud-‘Ala 
(or and commanded him to write a letter to 

the Caliph conveying this news in the briefest and most 
impressive message, whereupon he wrote (Qur^an,xxvii, 37) : — 


*1 . 




The Sul^n, delighted at this apposite quotation,^ richly 
rewarded the scribe. Then, marching on Baghdad, he took 
Basasiri prisoner, beheaded him, and exposed his head on 
a pole. Then (a.h. 451, Dhu'l-Hijja = January, a.d. 1060) 


^ Similar in&tauees ot the employment ot texts ot the Qur’an to convey the 
purport ot an official dispatjih ^^’lll f»e toiind in the lirst discourse ot the Chakdr 
Maqdht^ e.g. p. 27 of the sepanite reprint of mv trnnslntion [ = J.R.A,S. for 
1899, p. 639). 
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he brought the Caliph back to Baghdad from ^Xusl, and in 
reward for this service (f. 48^^) received the title of Mullin’ d- 
Dm over and above that of Ruknu’ d-DawIa, which had 
already been conferred upon him. Tughril, desiring some 
more substantial reward, sent the ^Ainid to a^k the Caliph 
for grants of land and estates, but the latter, while on his 
way to proffer this request, met the Caliph's minister coming 
to Tughril to offer the same spontaneously. On receiving 
these grants, Tughril withdrew to Tabriz, leaving the "‘Amid 
at Baghdad to endeavour to arrange a marriage between him 
and the Caliph's sister Sayyidatu'n-Nisa. In spite of his 
aversion, the Caliph was finally compelled to give his consent 
to this union, and, bestowing on his sister ‘‘ Fatima's dowry " 
of 400 silver dlrhcnns and one gold dinar, tocnt her to Tabriz, 
which was decorated in her honour The 

marriage was intended to be celebrated at Bay, the capital, 
but on the way thither, in Ramadan, a.h. 455 (^September, 
A.D. 1063), Tughril was taken ill and died in the village of 
Tajrisht near Bay : — ^ jS: 

(cf. Bunddriy pp. 26-27). The Caliph's sifter, with her 
dowry, was brought back to Baghdad. 


3. Meujn of Alp Arddn (ff* SO' -SS*"). 

His full name and title was a^SulfdniCl-A'dhani ^Adndu'd- 
Dnwla Ahii Shuja" Alp Arslan Mnluinimad h. Daud h. 
Mild’il h. Sfljliq, He reigned twelve ^^ears after the death 
of his uncle Tughril Beg in a.h. 455, and two years before 
that, after the death of his father, Chaghri Beg Da hid, in 
Khurasan. He was born on the eve of Friday, Huharrain 2, 
A.H. 431 (= Sept. 23, a.d, 1039), and was 34 years of age 
when he died. His chief minister was the celebrated 
NidhamuT’Hulk al-Hasan b. *Ali b. Ishaq. His chamberlains 
were Bakrak and ‘AbduT-Rahman al-Aghaji. His 

motto w^as ^‘God giveth victory" In a2)2)earance 

he was tall, with moustaches so long that he used to tie up 
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their ends when he wished to shoot ; and never did his 
arrows go wide of the mark. He used to wear a very high 
kuldh on his head, and men were wont to assert that from 
the top of his kiiidh to the tips of his moustaches was a 
distance of two yards {gaz ) ! 

Immediately on his accession Alp Arslan dismissed the 
‘Amid from the post of Prime Minister, and appointed the 
Ni^amu^l-Mulk to this office. For some months he carried 
the dismissed minister from place to place with himself, but 
in A.H. 456 (=A.i). 1064) he caused him to be executed at 
Nasa ill Khurasan, being instigated thereto by the Kidhamu 1- 
Mulk. Having prepared himself for death, the unfortunate 
‘Amid sent the following messages to the King and to his 
successful rival (f. aP) : — 


y ^ ^ 

A < jliixl « 


“Say to the King, ‘Behold, a fortunate employ was your 
service ! Thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, and 
thou hast given me the other world, making martyrdom m}' 
portion ! So, by your service, have I w’on this w'orld and 
that.^ And to the Wozir say, ‘An evil innovation and an 
ugly practice hast thou brought into the world by putting 
[dismissed] ministers to death! I trust that ihou uilt see 
the same renewed in thine own case and in that of thy 
descendants ! ^ 

After subduing Pars and overcoming the Shabankara 
(f. 5r), Alp Arslan marched westwards to give battle to 
the Byzantine emperor Romanus who, with 

600,000 men, was threatening the frontiers of the Muslims. 
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The two forces met at Malazkurd (so pointed, 

Before engaging the enemy, Alp Arslan reviewed his forces, 
which comprised 12,000 men. At this review the Amir 
Sa‘du’d - Dawla Guhar - ayin noticed a very insignificant 
Greek soldier whose name no one knew. Some of the 
officers were for rejecting him, but the Amir bade them 
let him be, “ for who knows, said he, that he may not be 
destined to take captive the Emperor of the Greeks ? By 
the strangest of coincidences this actually happened. Alp 
Arslan kept the Emperor prisoner for a few days, and then, 
having placed rings in his ears (the mark of a slave), released 
him, on his agreeing to pay a daily tribute (c:^^) of 1,000 
(Undrs. 

J^ow in the year a.h. 465 {^a,b. 1072-3; cf. Biinddn, 
p. 46) Alp Arslan marched against the Turks. On reaching 
the Oxus some prisoners taken from the Castle of Narzam 
including the Warden of the Castle, Yusuf Narzami, 
were brought before him. Being interrogated by the Sultan, 
Yusuf returned false and unsatisfactory answers, which so 
infuriated Alp Arslan that he seized his bow, and, bidding 
the prisoner's custodians stand clear, fired at him. The 
arrow missed its mark, and Yusuf rushed upon the King, 
and, wounding the Amir Sa'du'd-Dawla Guhar-ayin, who 
had thrown himself before his royal master, dealt him 
a mortal blow, though 2,000 ghuld)m were standing by and 
looking on. Only after the assassination had been accom- 
plished did the chief fandsh, Jami^ of Nishapur, slay the 
assassin with a blow on the head from his mallet. 

In the reign of Alp Arslan’s successor, Malikshah, the son of 
this farrd><h was slain by one of the Caliph al-Muqtadi’s 
(jhuldtm, who then took refuge in the Caliph’s harem. The 
farrdsh clamoured for vengeance, crying, ‘‘0 sire! deal 
with the murderer of thy slave’s son as I dealt with thy 
father’s murderer ! ” Malikshah, considering this demand 
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to be just, sent bis chamberlain xAmir Qumaj to demand the 
surrender of the assassin. The Caliph offered 10,000 dinars 
if they would refrain from violating the sanctuary which the 
criminal had sought, but 3Ialikshah was obdurate, and the 
murderer was brought forth and put to death. Alp Arslan 
left nine sons besides ^lalikshah, who succeeded him. 


4. Reifjn of MaliJishaJi (ff. 5T^-58^). 

His full name and title was as-SnUdn 21 fdizzidd- Dunya 
mdd-Din JlaUkshdh h. Muhammad Alp Arshin Qasimu Amirdl- 
Miimlnin. He was born in Jumada I, a.h. 445 (=Aug.“- 
Sept., A.D. 1053), lived 38 and reigned 20 years. He was 
of somewhat corpulent figure. His Prime Minister, until 
almost the end of his reign, was the Ni^amuT-^lulk, and 
his chamberlain Qumaj (f. 54^). 

While Malikshah was on his way from Khurasan to ‘Iraq 
to assume the reins of government, his uncle Qawurd 
advanced against him from Kirman. The two armies met 
at the gates of Karach • cf. Biinddri, p. 48 et seqq., 

and also vol. i of the same Recueil^ p. 12 et seqq.), and the 
battle endured three days and nights, until at length Qawurd 
and his army were routed. One of Malik shah’s champions cut 
one of his adversaries clean in two. The booty taken by the 
victors was enormous. MaUkshah’s soldiers, on their return 
to Hamad h an, clamoured for more pay and richer rewards, 
threatening to support Qawurd in his pretensions if their 
demands were not complied wuth. The Kidhamul-Mulk, 
however, put them off with promises, and at once caused 
Qawurd to be poisoned and two of his sons to be blinded ; 
and the mutineers, on hearing of Qawurd’s ^‘suicide,” were 
quieted. 

In A.H. 471 (=A.D. 1078-9) Malikshah captured Samar- 
qand and took its Khan prisoner (cf. Bunddri, p. 55). The 
Ni^amuT’Mulk pays the boatmen who take Malikshah 
over the Oxus in drafts on Antioch, and explains to the 
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King that he does this so that they may realize the greatness 
of his empire. The author adds : — 


'-'V o'- 


^ >» ^ 
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On the occasion of his second march from l/zkand to 
Antioch, Malikshah visited Lutakia where, riding 

his horse into the waters of the Mediterranean, he thanked 
God for the vast ness of his dominions. To his retainers he 
gave fiels in the remotest part of Syria, e.g., to Qasimu’d- 
Dawla J^q-sunqur in Aleppo, to Tmadu’d-Dawla Biizhan in 
Euha, and to in Mawsil (cf. Biinddn, p. 70). From 

Antioch lie marched to Samarqand, where he took prisoner 
Sulayman Khan; thence onwards to l/zkand, Khata, and 
Khutan (f. 50^). He maintained an army of 40,000 regular 
troops, whose names were all recorded in the registers of his 
ar Office. The administration of justice he carefully 
supervised, and he was always accessible to such as deemed 
themselves oppressed or wronged. Amongst the monuments 
of his piety and philanthropy are the wells which he 
constructed on the pilgrim-route, and the endowments he 
bestowed on the Warden of the Sacred Cities of Mecca and 
Medina order that pilgrims might be 

exempt from the poll-tax of seven gold dinars hitherto levied 
on each, lie was devoted to the chase, and for every head 
of ora me which he slew he used to bestow a ^laghribi dinar 
on some poor man. He caused a careful record of his bags 
of game to be kept ; such a record, in the handwriting 
of Abu Tahir al-Khatiini, was seen by the author, and 
therein it was recorded that in one day’s hunting Malikshah 
shot 70 gazelles : — 
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Everywhere on his hunting-grounds he built pyramids of 
the hoofs of the gazelles and wild asses which he had slain. 

Isfahan was hisfavourite residence,^ and there he constructed 
many fine buildings and gardens, such as the Bagh-i-Karan, 
the Baytu’l-Ma W ater - house ^), the Bagh - i - Ahmad 
Siyah,^ the Bagh-i-Dasht-i-Gur (‘ Garden of the Plain of 
the Wild Ass ’), the Qaba-i-Shahr, and the Qaha-i-Diz-Kiih. 

His Prime Minister, the great Nidhamu’l - Mulk, had 
twelve sons, each of whom held some government office. 
Turkan Khatun (f. 67^), the daughter of Tainghaj Khan, 
who enjoyed an immense influence over Malikshah, conceived 
the idea of displacing him in favour of her own minister 
Tajud-Mulk Abul-Ghanahm-i-Parsi, and finally succeeded 
in persuading the King to make this change of ministers. 
Her hatred of the Ni(^am was due to the fact that she 
desired her young son Mahmiid to be nominated by Malikshah 
as his successor, while the Nidham espoused the cause of 
the Prince Barkiyaruq. The following rash speech of the 
Hidham to his royal master is said to have served in some 
degree as the pretext for his dismissal : — 

i 

V*V 


About this time Malikshah set out from Isfahan for 
Baghdad (f. 58^), and when the royal cavalcade reached 
Nahavand one of the Assassins incited thereto by 

the Taju’l-Mulk, inortall}' wounded the Nidham (a deed, 
adds the author, which no good Muslim would have done), 
who was then ‘‘over eighty yeais of age.’^ ‘‘Thou would’st 
suppose,’’ says our author, “that this word of his (cited 
above) was an omen, for the King too died eighteen days 
after he reached Baghdad”; and he then cites the celebrated 
verses of Mufizzi (cf. my ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 60) : — 


1 Ct. J.R.A,S. for 1901, pp. 667--S. 
- Ct. J.B.A.S. for 1901, p. 421. 
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At the end of his reign, moreover, Malikshah changed all 
his ministers, and this “ was not blessed to him.” Thus the 
NidhamuT-Mulk was replaced by Taju’l-Mulk, Kamalu’d- 
Din Abu’r-E,ida al-‘.^rid by SadiduT-Mulk Ahu’l-Ma‘ali, 
and SharafuT-Mulk Abu Sa‘d Mustawfi by Majdu’l-Mnlk 
AbuT-Fadl of Qum, whom Abii Tahir Khatuni thus coarsely 
satirized : — 


L c ^ K 


i \ ^ 


These changes in the ministry are summed up by the poet 
^BuT-Ma‘ali Nahhas in the following lines (of 

which Bnnddri^ p. 63, gives an Arabic prose translation) : — 




‘ ._j jl , \-^j jj j\ . j._j ^ j 
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5, Reign ofBarkiydrnq (fi'. 59^-63^). 

His full name and title was as-SaltdnuU- Mu'atlhMam 
Ruknu\l~ Dunya xca!d-Din Ahidl-Mudhnffdr Barkiydrun b. 
Malikshdh Yaminu AmirV U^Iiiminin, He was of very hand- 
some appearance ; he succeeded to the throne in a.h. 486 
(=A.i). 1093), reigned 12 years and lived^2o. He was born 
at Isfahan in Muharrani, a.h. 474 (= June- July, a.d. 1081). 
His motto was ^ His prime 

ministers were al-Husayn HzzuJ-Mulk b. Ni^amuJ-Mulk, 
Abu Bakr Mu'uyyiduJ-Mulk b. J7idhamu 1-Mulk, FakhriiJ- 
Mulk b. Ni^amuJ-Mulk, A'azzuJ- Mulk, ‘Abdu’i- Jalil 
ad-Dahistani, and MajduJ-Hulk ’Bul-Fadl al-Qummi. His 
chamberlains were the Amir Quraaj, "rughan , and 
‘Abdul-Malik. 

At the time of his father^s death Barkiyaruq (the eldest 
son, though hardly yet 13 years of age) was at Isfahan. 
Turkaii Khatun, who was at Baghdad, besought the Caliph 
to give the crown to her own son Hahmud, but the Caliph 
at first refused on the t^round of the child’s tender ao:e. The 
Caliph, however, had a son by ^lalikshah's sister M ah -Malik 
Khatun, named Amir JaTar, whose help, by bribes and 
flattery, Turkan Khatun succeeded in gaining, so that the 
Caliph at length acceded to her desire. Thereupon she at 
once despatched Amir Biigha to Isfahan (which he reached 
in one week from Baghdad) to seize Barkn^aruq (f. 60""), 
whom, however, the Ni^amuT - Mulk’s sons concealed, 
protected, and carried off under cover of darkness to Sawa 
and Aba, whence Gumush-Tagin the jdnddr (cf. Bunddn, 
pp. 83-4) conveyed him to Ray, and there proclaimed him 
king. At the time of his coronation Barkiyaruq was not 
13 years of age, and the bejewelled crown was suspended over 
his head (being too heavy for him to wear) ^ by Abii Muslim, 
the governor of Ray, while nearly 20,000 troops 

assembled at the o-ates of Rav to defend his cause. 

o 

^ Cf. Ibn Hisbam’s Biography of the Proph^^s ed. Wu^t^ufeld, p. ‘i'2. 
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Meanwhile Turkan Khdtun, accompanied by her son 
Mahmud, occupied Isfahan. Barkiyaruq marched against 
her. Her advisers, Majdud-Mulk of Qum, Taju’l-Mulk 
Abud-Ghanahm, the Isfahsdidr Amir Hnrii Bulka^ Beg, 
agreed to give Barkiyaruq 500,000 dinars as his share of 
the inheritance on condition of his raising the siege. On 
receiving this sum Barkiyaruq retired to Haraadhan, where- 
upon Turkan Khatun again began to intrigue against him, 
promising his maternal uncle Malik Isma^il that if he could 
defeat Barkiyaruq she would marry him. Accordingly, early 
in A.H. 488 (= A.D. 1093) Malik Tsraa'il gave battle to 
Barkiyaruq at Karach, but was defeated. — Zubayda Khatun, 
the mother of Barkiyaruq, is put to death (cf. Bunddri, 
pp. 83 and 87). — Barkiyaniq's uncle Tutush b. Alp Arslan 
revolts, and marches on Kuhistan (cf. Bunddr'i, pp. 84-5). — 
Turkan Khatun is put to death by Barkiyaruq in Eamadan, 
A.H. 487 (= Sept. -Oct., a.d. 1094). — Barkiyaruq, overcome 
bv his uncle Tutush, surrenders (f. 6B) to his brother 
Mahmud, who receives him at Isfahan with apparent kind- 
ness. He is imprisoned by IJnru Bulka in the Kushk-i- 
Mavdan. and it is decided to blind him, but at this juncture 
Mahmud is attacked by the smallpox and the amirs 

determined to await the issue of the disease, which terminates 
fatally the same week, whereupon they again place Barki- 
yaruq upon the throne. At this juncture Mu’ayyiduT-Mulk, 
son of the Kidhamud-Mulk, arrived from Khurasan, and 
was made Prime ilinister. Barkiyaruq in turn was attacked 
hv the smallpox, so that his life was despaired of, but he 
recovered, marched on Hamadhan, and in Safar, a.h. 488 
(=r Feb.-3Iarch, a.d. 1095), fought a battle with his uncle 
Tutush. FakhruT-Mulk, another son of the Ni^amu’l-Mulk, 
arrived from Khurasan bringing many fine presents, and 
w’as made Prime Minister. Barkiyaruq was wounded by 
one of the Assassins but recovered, and marched 

on Khurasan against his uncle Arslan Arghiin, sending his 

• Pcintriir and protmrici:^tion uncertain ; here writUei , lower (t. 61 ^) 

J' and f. ^'1^, J}\, 
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brother Sin jar and the Atabek Qumaj on in advance 
(a.h. 489 = a. d. 1095), but (f. 61^) ere the hostile forces met, 
Arslan Arghun was stabbed to death by a slave-boy at Merv 
{Bunddri, pp. 256-8). Barkiyaruq then came to Tirmidh, 
made his brother Sin jar king over Khurasan, and returned 
to ‘Iraq. 

IJnru Bulka next revolted, instigated thereunto by the 
Mu’ayyidud-Mulk (whom Barkiyaruq had then just dismissed 
from the office of Prime Minister), who said to him, “ How 
art thou less than Mahmud, the son of Turkan Khatun, 
seeing that Malikshah loved thee above all his sons?’’ 
Unrti, however, was assassinated by one of the JLaldhida 
at Injilawand near Sawa, and the Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk, unable 
to remain in ‘Iraq or Khurasan on account of the treason 
he had committed and the enmity of the powerful Majdu’l- 
Mulk, fled to Ganja {Bunddri^ p. 87) to Barkiyaruq’s brother 
Muhammad, whom he urged to contest the crowm with 
Barkiyaruq. Accordingly, in a.h. 492 (— a.d. 1098-9) 
they marched forth from Ganja towards Kuhistan, whither 
Barkiyaruq, accompanied by Majdu’l-Mulk Abu’l-Fadl of 
Qum, had come from Khurasan. Now Barki 3 Aruq’s troops 
conceived a great hatred of this minister, and sought his 
life, so that he took refuge in the King’s tent ; but, seeing 
the furious persistence of his foes, he at last advised his 
master to surrender him to them. This the Sultan refused 
to do, but the soldiers broke into the tent, dragged out the 
unfortunate minister by his beard, and tore him in pieces. 
The Akhiiy-heg (Master of the horse) Tnanj Payghu, who, 
with the sons of the Amir IsfahsMar Bursiiq (see Houtsma’s 
note on Bunddri, p. 70 : the name is unpointed in our MS.), 
had instigated the murder, now advised Barkiyaruq to flee, 
and he accordingly left the camp for Raj^, accompanied 
only' by ten or fifteen personal attendants. Muhammad 
his brother, accompanied by his minister Mu’a\^yiduT-Mulk 
(f. 63^), came to the gates of Haraadhan and proclaimed 
himself king {panj naichat zad). Barkiyaruq gathered an 
armj' from Khurasan, Gurgan, and Ray, marched against 
his brother Muhammad, defeated him, and took prisoner 
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Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk, who, when he had lain some days in 
prison, ofEered Barkiyaruq 100,000 dindn to release him 
and make him Prime Minister. Barkiyaruq consented to 
this, and the minister was engaged in raising the required 
sum of money, when one day one of the King’s footmen 
(jL' thinking that his master was taking his noon- 

tide siesta, uttered a disparaging comment on the lack of 
zeal of the Seljuqs w^hich could condone such 

treachery and double dealing as that of which the 
Mu’ayyidu’l - Mulk had been guilty. Barkiyaruq heard 
this remark, came forth from his chamber, and ordered 
the Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk to be brought before him, blindfolded 
and seated in a chair. Then with his own hand he severed 
the traitor’s head from his body, and, turning to the footman, 
said, Thou seest the zeal of the Seljuqs ! ” 


6. Reign of Miihamnuid b. Malikshdh (ff. 64'"— 69^). 

His full name and title was as- Sultan G]wjdthn\l-I)ungd 
tva'd-Din Ahu Shujd^ Muhanimad^ h. Malikshah Qasimu 
- Mttmintn. He was born in Sha‘ban, a.h. 474 
(= January, a.d. 1082), lived 37 years, and reigned 13, 
succeeding to the throne in a.h. 498 (a.d. 1104-5) on the 
death of his brother Barkiyaruq. His motto (^^y) was 
. His ministers (f. 65"^) were Mu’ayyiduT- 
Mulk b. NidhamuT-Mulk (before his undisputed accession), 
Khatiru’l-Mulk Abii Mansur al-Maybudhi, Sa^duT-Mulk al- 
Abi, Ahmad Ni^amuT-Mulk b. Xi^amuT - Mulk, and 
Rabibu’d-Dawla Abu Mansiir al-Qirati. His chamberlains 
were ‘AbduT-Malik, ^Umar Qaratagin, and ‘Ali Bar. He 
was a vehement champion of the Faith, and a relentless foe 
to the heretical Ismadlis and to all such as favoured 

or sympathized with them. To the reduction of Diz-kuh, one 
of their strongholds near Isfahan (identical - with Shah-diz 


^ Added in margin : 


TWs is definitely stated on f. 66* : 


0 ^ . 
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of Bund an y p. 90) , he devoted seven years ; and, remarks our 
author : — 

At the beginning of his reign he had to go to Baghdad 
(f. 65^) to fight Sadaqa ^ and Ayaz, sons of one of 
Barkiyaruq’s clients, who had revolted against him. The 
rebels, terrified by heavenly portents, were defeated, Sadaqa 
killed in battle, and Ayaz taken prisoner and put to death. 
Sadaqa’s head was sent to the King’s brother Sinjar in 
Khurasan. 

During the fratricidal quarrels of Muhammad and Barki- 
yaruq, the Assassins, or Maldhida, had increased greatly in 
strength, and to their extirpation the King now devoted his 
energies. The following interesting passage (f. 66) con- 
cerning the wholesale abductions and murders alleged to 
have been committed by them in Isfahan may be compared 
with Biinddn, pp. 90 et seqq. : — 


^ Cf. pp. 10*2-104 (Anecdote xxix) of my translation of the Ghahdr Maqnla. 
For the following valuable note I am indebted to Mr. T. A. Archer, As to 
one of the people mentioned in your translation,” he Avrites, can possibly 
give you a little information that may be new to you. I refer to the Sadaqa on 
pp. 102-3 [of the Chakdr Maqdla], who is there called by the strange title of 
‘King of the Arabs.’ This is, I think, beyond any doubt ‘ Sadaka ’ (or 
‘ Sadaca,’ as the French translations spell the ^vord), lord of Hillah, and, 
according to one thirteenth- century Arabic historian, if my memory does not 
fail me, ‘ founder ’ (sir) of that place. He was a most remarkable man, very 
famous for his love of letters and his large collection of books ; a collection all 
the more remarkable in that, if my memory does not fail me again, he conld not, 
according to the same Arabic chronicler, read himself. He appears to have been 
somewhat of a heretic (a Shiite, I suppose), and died in battle against the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph and Muhammad the Sultan early in March, a.d. 1108 (March 4 or 5, 
according to my calculation). The Arabic chroniclers, if I remember right, 
speak of him as Nidhhmi does, by the strange title ‘ King of the Arabs,’ and, 
what is more curious stdl, the title ‘ King of the Arabs ' passed on to his sou, 
the still more famous Dubays, who figures more than once in actual crusading 
histon’ as warring against the Norman Crusaders in the principality of Antioch, 
many of these Normans being — to judge from their sur-names — members of well- 
known English families (I mean of Norman families settled in England). Walter, 
the Chancellor of Antioch, who was actually taken prisoner by Dubays and his 
allies in a.d. 1119, always speaks of Dubays as ‘rex Arabum* (Nidhami’s title 
for his father) ; and even William of T 3 rre, writing about 60 years later, knew 
that he was an Arab chief, for he refers to him as ‘ satrapa potentissimus 
Arabum.’ I may add that you wiU find a fairly detailed account of Sadaqa 
himself in Ihnu’l-Athir, under, I believe, the year a.h. 501,” 

J.B.A.S. 1902. 


30 
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There was at Isfahan a certain literary man {adtb^ called 
‘AbduT-Malik 'Attash (^Ikc). Being from the first in the 
Shi'ite connection, he became suspected [of being in sympathy 
with the 2Laldhida\ and the clergy {^\) of Isfahan pursued 
and sought to persecute him. He fled to Ray, and there 

joined himself to Hasan -i-Sabbah Thereafter 

there was found in his handwriting a letter which he had 
written to a friend, wherein occurred the expression, ‘ I have 
fallen on the Grey Falcon, and this hath compensated me for 
what I have left behind ' — 






J ^ ^ 




“ Now his handwriting is well known, and there [still] exist 
at Isfahan many books written in his hand. And this 
'AbduT-Malik had a son called Ahmad, who during his 
father's time was a linen-merchant {hrhds-fnrusJu J^ardi), 
and professed to hold in detestation his father's sect and 
doctrine, in which he renounced all part or share. So, when 
his father fled, they did him no hurt. 

'"Now in the Castle of Dizkuh, which was built by Sultan 
Malikshah and named Shah-diz, were placed, during the 
absence of the Ring, the [royal] treasure and armoury, 
and likewise the young page-boys and girls of the 

Palace ; and a company of Daylamites kept guard over the 
Castle. There this Ahmad, the son of 'AbduT-Malik, intro- 
duced himself in the capacity of teacher to the page-boys, 
and whenever he came into the town he used to buy for 
the girls clothing, veils, and other women's gear; and be 
used to hold private conferences with the Davlamites, for 
whom he professed friendship. These were themselves 
[already] prone to the matter ; all of them responded to 
his propaganda, and he then became the governor of the 
Castle and they his subjects. 

“Thereafter he constructed a ‘Mission-house' {da'waU 
khana) at the very gates of the city, near the Dasht-i-Giir 
whither nightly a company wonld repair from the town 
Cf- absorb his teaching, and make profession of his 
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doctrines, until every class had established in its own 
quarter a congregation imbued with this heresy, whom 
they then presented at the ‘ Mission-house,’ till 30,000 men 
had accepted the propaganda. And they used to kidnap 
Musulmans and do them to death. 

About this time there appeared a blind man called 
‘Alawi Madani who, towards nightfall, used 

to stand at the end of his street with a staff in his hand, 
crying, ‘ 3Iay God pardon him who will take the hand of 
this poor blind man and lead him to the door of his dwelling 
in this lane ! ’ Now the lane was long and dark, having at 
its end the Saray-i-Gur, and in the porch of this building 
was a well. And when [the victim] had brought ‘Ali [or 
‘Alawi, as he was called previously] to the door of the 
building, a gang [of the heretics] would seize him, drag 
him within, and cast him head downwards into the well, 
whence passages communicated with the cellars. Four or 
five months passed in this fashion, and a large number of 
the young men of the city disappeared, for none won forth 
thence, nor could tidings be obtained of either living or 
dead. 

“ One day a beggar-woman craved an alms at this house. 
Hearing a groaning, she exclaimed, ‘ May God heal your 
sick ! " . . , The inmates of the house, fearing lest she 

should become cognizant of their doings, sought, on the 
pretext of giving her food, to inveigle her within ; hut she, 
being alarmed, fled. Meeting some people at the end of 
the street, she said to them, ‘From such and such a house 
I heard a horrible wailing, and some people endeavoured 
to seize me.’ , . . Then a turmoil arose, and crowds of 
people assembled outside the door of the house, and, effecting 
an entrance, began to search its every nook and corner. 
Ultimately they found their way to the cellars, where 
they beheld four or five hundred men or more, some slain 
and others crucified against the walls, of whom two or three 
still breathed. This being noised abroad through the city, 
men flocked thither, each to find some friend or kinsman, 
and there fell upon Isfahan lamentation and wailing, the 
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like of which none can describe. Then they seized ‘Alawi 
Madani and his wife, sought out their accomplices, and 
burned him and his wife in the Bazaar of the Army.” 

Now Sa‘du’l-Mulk, the minister, was suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the Assassins by many of the nobles and 
some of the clergy of Isfahan, such as the Chief Qadi 
‘Ubaydu’llah Khatibi and Sadru’d-Din Khujandi, but 
though these suspicions were on several occasions com- 
municated to the King, he refused to credit them, having 
entire confidence in the accused. But Sa‘du’l-Mulk ^ had 
a chamberlain who was acquainted with his most hidden 
secrets, and from whom he concealed nothing. And when 
the siege of Dizkuh had continued for a long while, Ahmad 
b. ‘Attash, the chief of the Assassins, sent a message to 
Sa‘du’l-Mulk, saying, Our stores are nearly at aii end, and 
our men are weary of fighting : we desire to surrender the 
Castle.” But Sa'duT-Mulk sent answer, “ Be patient for 
one week and do not surrender, till we overthrow this dog ” 
(meaning the King). Now it was the King^s custom to 
be bled once every month, and Sa^dud-Mulk bribed the 
phlebotomist with a thousand dinars to use for the operation 
a poisoned lancet.^ This plot was communicated by his 
chamberlain to his beautiful wife, who communicated it 
to her paramour (Jy^), who told one of the officers of 
Sharaful - Islam, by whom it was made known to the 
King. So next day the King, feigning illness, sent for 
the phlebotomist, and caused him to be scratched with his 
own lancet ; whereupon, the poison taking effect, he turned 
black and died in agony. Next day the King hanged 
Sa‘duT-Mulk and Abul-‘Ala [b.] Mufaddal. Two days 
later Ahmad b. ‘Attash surrendered the Castle of Dizkuh. 
His hands were bound, and, mounted on a camel, he was 
paraded through the streets of Isfahan, where more than 
a hundred thousand men, women, and children turned out to 

^ The MS. readb Mu'ayijidnU - Mtdk^ but this must be an error See 
p 604 supra. ’ 

caluma/ef”' aU »bese charges against Sa-du’l-llulk as mere 
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see him, pelting him with dirt and dust, and mocking him 
in scornful ballads : — 

tlAi.S'’* • JJwyui ft / ft ft Lyjl>~ ft »ISJ • • 

j — ?J • V lA*: 

‘ 'y ‘ ‘ cr* 

Then he was crucified for seven days, and, as he hung 
there, they fired arrows at him (tir-bdrdn^ash kardand)^^ and 
afterwards burned his body. 

y (f. 68^) jy 

jO dS jb ^\fr ' ^\y j*j 

CV ^ 

So the Castle of Dizkiih was dismantled, and Shir-gir was 
sent to attack Alamut, the headquarters of the Assassins. 
It also was on the point of surrendering when news arrived 
of the Sultan's death, and the siege was raised. 

The deceased King, apart from his avarice, which was 
extreme, was a good ruler. When Ahmad (f. 6^^) b. 
Ni^aniu'l-Mulk was icaztr, he prepared to attack Sayyid 
Abu Hashim, the chief of Hamadhan, the grandfather ol 
‘Ala'u'd-Dawla ; and the minister was to pay the King 

500.000 dhidrs on condition that he might deal with the 
Sayyid as he pleased. The latter and his three sons, being 
informed of this arrangement, escaped from Hamadhan, and 
made their way in one week to Isfahan, where, by means of 
a courtier named Lai a Qa rata gin, whom they bribed with 

10.000 dindrSf they obtained by night a secret audience with 
the King, whose wife, Nuranl Qutlugh Khatun, was also 

^ The same was done (but with bullets fur arruwsj to Mirza. ‘All Muhammad 
the Bab when he was put to death at Tabriz in the summer ot 1850. 

2 This story is very well knowu, but the individual concerned is seldona 
named. It occurs in ‘Awfi’ri Jaivami^’u’’ l-> Hikayat, and is cited trom there in 
the chre^tomathy at the end of Salemann and Zhukovski’s Persische Grommatik. 
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present. The Sayyid then presented the King with a price- 
less pearl, and promised him 800,000 dinars (f. 69^) if he 
would spare him and protect him against his foe Ahmad b. 
Nidhamul-Mulk. Greed of money was stronger with the 
King than love for his minister, and the Sayyid, having 
received promise of protection, was suffered to depart. The 
800,000 dindrSy laden on 40 mules, were duly sent bv him 
to the King, who only bestowed one single dinar on the 
messenger who brought them. 


To he cov tinned.', 
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Art. XXII . — Catalogue of the late Professor Fr. Max MuUePs 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, Compiled by Don M. de Z, 

W ICKREMASINGHE. 

The collection of Sanskrit MSS. described below forms part 
of the library of the late Professor Fr. Max Muller, which 
was acquired in July, 1901, for the Japanese University of 
Tokiyo. It consists of 82 codices, of which 15 are tracings 
and 26 are transcripts of MSS. chiefly in the Berlin Royal 
Library, the Munich University Library, the Paris National 
Library, the India Office Library, and the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. The remaining 41 MSS. were received from 
India through the agency of the late Dr. J. R, Ballantyne, 
of the Benares Sanskrit College, Professor G. Biihler, and 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall. All these M8S. represent Vedic 
works, chiefly connected with the Rgveda, and have been 
more or less used in the preparation of Professor Max Muller’s 
edition of the Rgveda-saihhita with Say ana’s Commentary. 

The compiler takes this opportunity to gratefully ac- 
knowledge advice and encouragement received from Professor 
A. A. Macdonell. 


I. RGVEDA. 

A. Samhita Text and its Commentaries. 

1 . 

MM. 20.^ Indian paper; ff. 622, in eight parts, with 
a separate foliation for each ; size 9| in. by 4 in. ; Devanagarl 
character, written in two different hands, 9 lines (7|in. long) 
on each page. Dated in expired years: — Astaka II, Saka 


1 This and the folbwing are Professor Max Muller's own numbering as 
marked on the case or cover of each codex. 
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1679 (A.D. 1757-58); YII, Saka 1704 (a.d. 1782-83); 
VI, Saka 1705 (a.d. 1783-84) ; I, IV, and V, Saka 1707 
(a.o. 1785-86); III, Saka 1708 (a.d. 1786-87); YIII, 
Saka 1709 (a.d. 1787-88). Bought of B. Quaritch, and 
referred to as S4 in the preface to Professor Max Miiller^s 
Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, p. Ixiv. 

Rg ve da-mmh it d-pd th a . 

Accented and complete in eight parts. Astaka I : 
adhyaya i, f. 85; ii, f. 175; iii, f. 265; iv, f. 36r/ ; 
V, f. 155; vi, f. 55rt ; vii, f. 655; viii, f. 75. 

Scribe’s colophon : Sake 1707 Visvdvasu-ndma sninvaf^are 
3Id(jha - vadga - pratipadd tad — dine Navathy = opaudmaka - 
Kesavadf'Vena likhitam 1 1 

Astaka II : i, f. 125 ; ii, f. 23rt ; iii, f. 32r; ; iv, f. 415 ; 
V, f. 51a ; vi, f. 62a ; vii, f. 715 ; viii, f. 82. 

Scribe’s colophon : Sake 1679 Ih'ara-aamvatsare Mdrgasirse 
mdse kikla-pakse caturthdydm tlthan Khdndekar-=^opandmaka- 
Nd > 'dyanen a / / kh / ta m p n stakaih sam d p ta m . 

Astaka III : i, f, 10a ; ii, f. 175 ; iii, f. 265; iv, f. 35a ; 
V, f. 425 ; vi, f. 505 ; vii, t. 585 ; viii, f. 68. 

Col.: Sake Favdbhaea-ndma aamcutsareMagha-vadya- 
trtlyd i ad— dine Navathy —opaudmaka' Kesacadevena likhitam || 

Astaka lY ; i, f. 105; ii, f. 20a ; iii, f. 29a; iv, f. 41a; 
V, f. 505 ; vi, f. 595 ; vii, f. 71a ; viii, f. 80. 

Col. : Sake 1707 VikvdvasU'ndma samvatsare Asvina-krsna' 
trayodasi tad = dine Nnvdthy — opaudmaka - Kesaradevena 
likhitam 1 1 

Astaka Y: i, f. 95; ii, f. 18a; iii, f. 265; iv, f. 36a ; 
V, f. 45a ; vi, f. 56a ; vii, f. 615 ; viii, f. 70. 

Col.: Sake 1707 Vikdvasu ' ndma samvahare Kdrttika' 
mddha'trtiyd tad — dine Navdthy — opaudmaka- Kekivadevena 
likhitam i| 

Astaka YI : i, f, 115 ; ii, f. 21a ; iii, f. 32a ; iv, f. 46a * 
V, f. 54a ; vi, f. 635 ; vii, f. 715 ; viii, f. 79. 

Col. : Sake 1705 Sobhana-ndma samcatsare Mdrgaslrsa- 
mddha-ekddasydm tad— dine Kemvade\ve'\na likhitam || 
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Astaka YII : i, f, ; ii, f. 20b ; iii, f. 31i ; iv, f. 416 ; 
V, f. 526 ; vi, f. 626 ; vii, f. 73r/ ; viii, f. 84. The text from 
fol. 86 to 526 has been corrected as if for the press. 

Col.: Sahe 170^: Subhakni—ndma samvaf. Magha-kiddha 
15 paurnimd tad = dine Navcith y^ojxinarnaka- [^Kesavadevena^ 
likhitam || 

Astaka VIII : i, f. 106 ; ii, f. 186 ; iii, f. 28^7 ; iv, f. 38a; 
V, f. 48a ; vi, f. 57a ; vii, f. 70a ; viii, f. 84. 

Col. : Sake 1709 Idavahga - ndma :sa)ncatsare . . . 

grisma^rtaii Asadhe mdse krsna-pakse pmtipadd . . . 

tadzzLdine Navathy^opandmaka-Kesavadevena likhitam || 

2 . 

MM. 39. European paper (tracing and ordinary foolscap); 
ff. 74 and 124 (leaves 97-124 being loose) ; size 8in. by 3|in.; 
Devanagari character, partly traced and partly transcribed, 
more or less in a cursive hand. Date of original MS., Saka 
1688 [expired] (a.d. 1766-67). 

Taska^s Nirakta, 

Complete and accented. Piirvasatka I (f. 13a), II (f. 266), 
III (f. 406), IV (f. 52a), V (f. 60a), VI (f. 74a). Date, 
Sake 1688 Vyaya-samratsare Phdlguna-kikJa 15 Bhdnu-vdsare 
tad— dine samdpto 'yam Nirukta-granthah. Uttarasatka I, or, 
as it is here called, Nirukta VII (f. 126), II, erroneously 
called Nirukta 11 for VIII (f, 196), III (f. 41), IV (f. 65), 
V (f. 79), VI or Nirukta XII (f. 96). 

The next two chapters are Parisista I, called here 
Nirukta XIII, and Parisista II. The former begins : 

, etc., and ends: 

11 The latter 

begins (at fol. 104) II ^TWTct 

and ends (at fol. 123), as in the 
first part, with the usual index of verses Ipf 

II ii 

etc. Date, same as that of the Purvasatka. 
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At the bottom of the page is the following note in 
Professor Max Miiller’s handwriting ; — Madhava kennt 
nur 12 adhy., die mit dem 13^®^ enden, also nicht das erste, 
wenigstens nicht in d. Auffassung als Nirukta/^ 

This is probably the MS. referred to at p. xxv of the 
preface to vol. i of his second edition of the Rgveda-saiiahita. 

3. 

MM. 7. European paper ; pp. 67 (bound as a bookj ; 
size 9 in. by 7 in. ; written in modern Deyanagarl character, 
nine lines on a page. 

Sayan a’ s Rgveda-bhdsya, 

Introductory portion only, with the readings of three MSS. 
The variants written in blue are those of the Berlin MS. 
(Chambers, 446) referred to as A3. Those in red and black 
belong to the two MSS. of the Paris Jfational Library, D 207 
and 218 respectively. These are probably identical wdth the 
MSS. A 1 and C 1 in Max Muller’s preface to the Rgveda- 
samhitd. 

The present fragment ends — 

srotdro vedai'ifdkhgdne prararttamfdni || 
atP ityddi. (See Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 18, end of par. 1.) 


4. 

MM. 1. Indian paper ; fl‘. 648 ; size 11| iu. by 4| in. ; 
Devanagari character, 9 to 11 lines on a page ; date not 
given, but probably seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
See also remarks on MM. 4 (No. 16). 

Sayana’s Rgveda - hhdsxjn. 

Astaka I, with unaccented Saihhita text, and marginal 
corrections and additions of a later date. Adhya)’a i, f. 151 • 
ii, f. 221 ; iii, f. 68 (separate foliation) ; iv, f. 77 (separate 
foliation); v, f. 67 (separate foliation) ; vi, f, 138; vii f 216- 
viii, f. 281. 
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For further particulars, see Max Muller’s Rgveda, 2nd ed., 
vol. i, pp. xxxi-xxxvi, where this MS. is referred to as Ca. 

5 . 

MM. 31. {a) European paper; pp. 21; size 10 in. by 

7^in. ; modern Devanagari character, fairly well written, 
10 to 14 lines on each page. 

Fragment of Say ana’s Rgvecla-hhasyci containing Astaka I, 
adhy. i, vargas 27~31. 

{h) European paper; pp 35 ; size S^in. by 6^ in. 

A list of various readings of Say ana in the text of the 
Rgveda-samhita, compiled by Dr. M. Wintemitz. 

6 . 

MM. 11. White '‘papier vegetal”; pp. 563 (i.e. 1~67 
and 38-534) ; size 10| in. by in. ; Devanagari character ; 
pp. 1-67 are probably traced, 9 lines (about 8jin. long) on 
each page ; the rest (pp. 38-534) is fairly well transcribed 
(with here and there omissions by oversight, see p. 225, 1. 18), 
28 lines (5| in. long) on each page. Date, March, 1845—46. 
At p. 174 of his Autobiography, Professor Max Muller 
refers to his tedious work of transcribing MSS. 

Say ana’s Bgredchb/idsya. 

Astaka I, adhy. i to iv. Introd. and adhy. i, pp. 1-67 and 
38-207 ; ii, p. 308 ; hi, p. 406 ; iv, p. 534. 

The following German superscription in Professor Max 
Muller’s own hand describes this copy in detail : — ^ 

“ Abscbrift von C 1 zuweileu schwarz nachgebessert. 
A 1 Collation mit blass-rother Tinte = A 1. B 2 Collation, 
schwarze Tinte, an der Seite mit einem Slrich, im Texte nur 
dann corrigirt, wenn mit der ersten Abscbrift (dem Paume 


1 The abbre\iatioii A 1 = old MS. of the National Library at Paris, dated 
Samvat 1625 (1569 a.d.). Rt., 2ud ed., vol. i, p. xix. 

B 2 = Eugene Burnouf’s copy of B 1. Ibid., pp. xix-xx. 

C 1 = MS. of the Paris National Library. IbiL, p. xx. 
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nach) keine Verwechselung moglich ist. 1st Both A1 
schwarz unterstrichen^ so stimmt es mit B 2, ist es nicht, 
so stimmt B 2 mit C 1, ausser wean B 2 noch besonders 
angegeben. N.B. cf. pag. 313 wo nur B 2 Collation mit 
schwarzer Tinte. Cf. pag. 367 von wo an das MS. zum 
Druck gebraucht. Die Einleitung war fiir Goldstucker 
abgeschrieben (C 1), der meinen Abdruck mit A 1 collationirt 
(roth) ; schwarz ist B 2.” 


7. 

MM. 21. Indian paper; ff. 52 (no foliation) ; size 9f in. 
by 4^ in. Devanagarl character, fairly Avell written, 10 lines 
(7f in. long) on each page; date not given, but probably 
early eighteenth century. Presented by Dr. FitzEdward 
Hall in 1855. 

Fragment of the llgveda-mmhita text (unaccented) with 
Sayana’s commentary, containing : — As taka I, adhy. iv, 
vargas 1, 2, 3, 4 (incomplete), 7, 8, 9 (incomplete), 18-20 
(only portions of each), 21-23 ; adhy. v, fragments of 
each of the vargas 5-8, 13, and 16, the whole of 17, and 
the befjinning of 18. The MS is full of inaccuracies. 

o O 


8 . 

MM. 12. White “papier vegetal”; ff. 308; size 10^- 
in. by 8i in. ; Dev^anagari character, 12 to 17 lines 
(about in. long) on each page ; written more cursively 
towards the end by Professor Max Muller during March, 
1845-46. Not free from clerical errors. 

Another fragment of the Rfjveda - samhita text (un- 
accented) with Sayana’s commentary, containing Astaka I, 
adhy. v (f. 95u), vi (f. ISOu), vii (f. 250ff), viii (f. 308). 

On the MS. is the following superscription in Professor 
Max Muller’s handwriting : — 

“ 1 Ashtaka 5-8 adhyaya, calquirt von Burnouf’s MS. in 
Paris [i.e. B 2, cf. MM. 11 (No. 6)] und collationirt mit 
A 1. Im letzten Adhyaya ist die Collation von A 1 fiir 
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manche Stellen in Asht. I, 5-8, C 2, wo die Stellen aus 
A 1 calqulrt sind.” 

9. 

MM. 13. Tracing paper; ff. 359; size 12 in. by 4 in. ; 
Devanagari character, 9 lines (about 10 in. long) on each page. 

A traced copy (excepting a few leaves) of Dr. Mills’ MS., 
C2 (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, pref., p.xxi), corrected for press 
and used for the editio prmceps. 

Say ana’ 8 Rgveda-hhdpjcL 

Astaka I, adhy. v (f. 125), vi (f. 255//), vii (f. 294), viii 
(f. 359). Adhy. viii is only a fragment, 9 leaves (ff. 322-328 
and 335—336) being wanting, and ending abruptly at the 
commencement of varga 19, with the words tasmdd =: 
udairayatam \ udafCirayatam (see Rv., 2nd ed., p. 534, 1. 3). 

Superscription on the MS. : Abschrift C 2 zum Druck 
gebraucht ; letzten Adhy ay a sind Specimiua von A 1 und 01.” 

10 . 

MM. 2. (a) Indian paper ; ff. 259 ; size 14 in. by 5|in. ; 

written in bold Devanagari character, 11 lines on a page. 
Date not given, but the writing and the general appearance 
of the MS. indicate a more modern date than that of 
MM. 1 (No. 4). 

Sayan a’ s Myveda-bhdsya. 

Astaka II, complete. Adhyaya i (f. 48^), ii (f. 88/)), iii 
(f. 130/z), iv (f. 1595), V (f. 187(f), vi (f. 2145), vii (f. 2415), 
viii (f. 259). 

This is the second portion of the MS. C a, containing 
marginal corrections and additions of a later date, as in 
MM. 1 (No. 4). 

11 . 

MM. 2. (5) Indian paper; ff. 25; size 14| in. by 

5| in. ; Devanagari character, 9 lines on each page ; dated 
27th September, 1850. 
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Sa y ana ’ s Rg veda- hli d^ya , 

Astaka II, aclhy. i, vargiis 1 and 2 incomplete (ff. 1-5) ; 
adhy. ii, vargiis 1-3 incomplete (ff. 1-6 separate foliation) ; 
adhy. iii, vargiis 1-6 incomplete (ff. 1-13) ; adhy. iv, 
beginning only (f. 1). 

The following note is on this last leaf : — “ This much had 
been transcribed from the copy in the College library before 
the old copy [i.e. MS. herewith sent, was found for sale. 

[Initialled] J. B. B. 

Benares College, 

27 Seyt,. 1850.’’ 


12 . 

^IM. 14. Glazed bank paper ; ff. 405, i.e. foliation 
1-250, 251 ( = 1-18), 252-263, 264 ( = 1-36), 265-283, 
284 ( = 1-36), 285-298, 299 ( = 1-9), 300-310; size 17in. 
by 5iin. ; Devaniigari character, 16-17 lines (ff. 1-11) and 
4-10 lines (11 to 14 in. long) on each page. 

Say ana’s Rgveda-hhasya, 

Astaka II, adhyayas i to v. A traced copy of Colebrooke’s 
MS. A 2 (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, pref., p. xviii), with various 
readings and alterations for press. Adhy. i (f. 97), there 
is a break in the commentary on verse 1 of varga 10 ; ii 
(f. 208), complete; iii (f. 273), vargiis 14 to 16 (f. 251 = 
1-18) and 18 to 23 (f. 264=1-36) are traced seemingly 
from two different MS8. ; iv (f. 306), incomplete : varo-as 4 
to 1 1 (f. 284= 1-36) and 17 to 24 (f. 299 = 1-9) are tracings, 
the latter evidently from a third MS. ; v (f. 310), wanting 
vargas 1 to 8 and from the commentary on verse 4 of varoa 
10 to end of the adhyaya. 


13. 

MM. 15. Foolscap and bank paper; pp. 544 (separate 
foliation for each fragment) ; size 11 to 12i in. by 74 in 
Devanagarl character, in different handwritings, 20 to 22 lines 
on each page. 
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Sayana’s Rgveda-hhdHya, 

Astaka II, {a) adhy. i, vargas 1-10 (pp. 1-26), ending 
abruptly witli the words ramaniyam niskadikam in the 
commentary on verse 1 of varga 10 (Rv,, 2nd ed., vol. i, 
p. 568, 1. 7). The Samhita text is given in full and is 
accented. Corrections and various readings of the commentary 
are also to be found on each page, 

{h) Adhy. iif vargas 16 to end (pp. 1-28) ; iii, complete 
(pp. 28-91) ; iv, vargas 1-10 (pp. 91-106). This portion is 
full of mistakes. It is a copy of the Bodleian Library MS. 
No. 74, referred to as C 5 in Max Miiller^s preface (Rv., 
2nd ed., vol. i, p. xxi). 

{c) Adhy. iii, vargas 1-13 (pp. 149-175). This is a copy of 
a MS. of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, referred to as D in 
the preface. It begins with the last line or two of adhy. ii, 
varga 27, and ends at the commencement of varga 14 of 
adhy. iii. 

{d) Adhy. ii, varga 14 to end (pp. 38), iii (pp. 78), iv 
(pp. 61), V (pp. 55), vi (pp. 60), vii (pp. 56), viii (pp. 37), each 
adhyiiya having a separate pagination. Transcribed from 
a MS. belonging to the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Received 
by Professor Max Muller on ‘‘1 Nov. 50 (i.e. 1850). 

Contains corrections more or less on every page. 

14. 

MM. 3. Indian paper ; ff. 398 ; size 9f in. by 5| in. ; 
Devanagarl character, 11 lines on each page. Date not 
given, probably as old as IMM. 1 (No. 4). 

Say ana’s Rgveda-hhdsya. 

Astaka III, complete. Adhy. i (f. 92), ii (f. 1576), iii 
(f. 216), iv (f. 2686), v (f. 305), vi (f. 334), vii (f. 3636), 
viii (f. 398). This is the third portion of MS. Ca. Cor- 
rections and marginal notes are not so numerous as in the 
preceding parts (cf. MM. 1 and 2 or Nos. 4 and 10). The 
MS. is in good preservation, but not free from clerical errors. 
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15. 

MM. 8. Indian paper ; ff. 147 (i.e. original foliation 
164-310) ; size 11 in. by 4J in. ; good Devanagari character, 
11 lines on each page. Date, Samvat 1624 [expired ?] 
(a.d. 1567-68), same as that of MM. 4 (No. 16), with which 
the form of script also agrees. 


Sayana's Rgveda-bhdsiia. 

Astakalll: adhy. iii (f. 169^), beginning with aditer~ 
apaiydnl ^ty arthe, etc., in the commentary on verse 20 
of varga 27 (Rv., 2nd ed., vol. ii, p. 312, 1. 8), iv (f. 206^), 
V (f. 2366), vi (f. 260^), vii (f. 2836), viii (f. 310). 

Date ; Samvat 1624 varse Amdha-vadi 11 Budhe liJihifam, 

Numerous marginal corrections and additions, the latter 
being missing portions of the commentary ; see, for example, 
fif. 2026, 247^7, 2526, 2826. On the last page is written, 
‘‘ F. Edward Hall, Benares, 1850, to Dr. Max Muller, 
Oxford.” For further particulars, see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, 
p. xxxvi, where this copy is referred to as MS. A a. 

16. 

MM. 4. Indian paper; ff. 312; size II in. by 4fin. ; 
good Devanagari character, 10 lines on each page. Date 
Samvat 1624 (.\.d. 1567-68). This is the fourth portion of 
MS. C a, and is distinctly older than the previous parts 
(MM. 1 to 3 or Nos. 4, 10, and 14), with the exception of 
three leaves (ff. 114-117), which are modem. 


Sayana’s Rgveda-bhdsya. 

Astaka IV, complete. Adhy. i (f. 42a), ii (f. 786), iii 
(f. liSa), iv (f. 1576), v (f. 1966), vi (f. 2286), vii (f. 273^) 
viii (f. 312). 

Few marginal corrections. The MS. is in-good preservation 
and tolerably free from errors. Date: Samvat 16 Jyestha- 
radi pajha re 1 samvat Asddha 24 varse (?). 
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17. 

MM. 9. Paper ; IF. 120 ; size 10| m. hy 5 in. ; clear 
Devanagari character, 11 lines on each page. Date not 
given, but probably nineteenth century. 

Say ana's ^gveda-b/idrS?/a, with the Samhita text in full, but 
unaccented. Astaka V, adhyayas iii (ff. 1-38), iv (ff. 1-42), 
V (ff. 1-40), separately foliated. Described by Professor 
Max Muller as fragment D " (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. iv, 
pref., p. clxii), 

18. 

MM. 5. Indian paper; ff. 501; size 11 in. by 4^ in. ; 
Devanagarl character. Date, Samvat 1623 [expired] (.\.u. 
1566—67). The handwriting is the same as that of MM. 4, 
which is only a year later in date. Six leaves (ff. 13-19) 
are modern. 

This is a continuation of MS. C a and contains Astakas V 
and VI of the Rgi'eda-b/iasgaj with the same kind of marginal 
corrections as in the previous parts (MM. 1 to 4, or Nos. 4, 
10, 14, and 16). 

Astaka V : adhy. i (f. 336), ii (f. 60a), iii (f. 85a), iv 
(f. 113a), V (f. 1396), vi (f. 168a), vii (f. 205b), viii (f. 237). 

Astaka VI ; adhy. i (f. 35a), ii (f. 76a), iii (f. 105a), 
iv (f. 136a), V (f. 166a), vi (f. 213a), vii (f. 241a), viii (f. 264). 

Date: Samcat 1623 rarse Jyestha-mdse mkla-pakse purna- 
mmifdm punya-tUhan Giim-vdre | 

19. 

MM. 6. Indian paper; ff. 596; size 11 in. b}’' 4fm. ; 
Devanagarl character. No date, as the two leaves on which 
it is usually marked are gone from the end of the two astakas 
VII and VIII, and are replaced by new ones. The hand- 
writing, however, is the same as that of MM. 4 and 5 (Nos. 16 
and 18), that is to say, the astakas iv to viii of this whole 
MS. Ca of the Ryveda-bhanya (now arranged in six cases) 
were written by the scribe who wrote astaka iv in Sam. 1624 
(a.d. 1567-68) and vi in Sam. 1623, whilst i and iii must 

J.K.A.S. 1902. 


40 
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have been copied at a period earlier than ii hut later than 
the rest. 

Astaka VII: adhy. i ff. 23a), ii (f. 65a), iii (f. 95a), 
iv (f. 126a), V (I. 165aj, vi (f. 201a), vii (f. 244a), viii (t. 274). 

Astaka VIII: adhy. i (t. 37a), ii (f. 68a), iii (f. 99a), 
iv (f. 131a), V (f. 167^), vi (210^), vii (f. 273), viii (f. 322). 

The MS. contains marginal additions and corrections as in 
the preceding parts. It is, moreover, not free from clerical 
inaccuracies. 

20 . 

MM. 22. Indian paper; ff. 30; size 11 in. by 4 in. ; 
Devanagarl character, 12 to 15 lines (9;^ in. long) on each 
page. Date not given, hut probably early nineteenth 
century. 

Fragment of Say ana’s Rgreda-hhCtHya containing Astaka 
VII, adhyayas i (f. 15a) and ii to the end of the 18th varga. 

The MS. is fairly correct. It has been used in the 
preparation of the second edition of Max Muller’s Mgreda- 
saihhitd, where it is referred to as MS. B /'(see vol. iv, pref., 
p. clxii). 

21 . 

MM. 17. (a) Glazed bank paper; pp, 236; size 16| in. 

by 5| in. ; Devanagarl character, 6 lines (about 13 to 13^ in. 
long) on each page. A tracing of an eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century MS. 

Sayan a’ s Rgveda-hhtlsfia, 

Astaka VII : adhyayas i (p. 37), ii (p. 102 j, iii fp. 147)^ 
iv (p. 196), V, vargas 1-28 only (p. 236). The MS. abounds 
with corrections, as if for press. It may have been used by 
Professor Max Muller for his edith prince ps. 

(h) Twelve pages (16 in. by 5 in.j of another copy of the 
same original MS., transcribed by the same cop\Tst and 
containing Astaka VII, adhy. i, vargiis 1 to 13 and portion 
of the 14th, ending abruptly with the words .s a ^ukarma 
sa soma in the commentary on the third verse. iS' o corrections 
on this fragment. 
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22 . 

Mil. 38. (a) Tracing paper ; pp. 30 (from 235 to 265) ; 

size 16Lin. hy 5J in. ; Devanagari character, traced 6 lines 
(13 in. long) on each page. Date of original MS. not given, 
probably nineteenth century. 

Fragment of Sayana's Rgveda-hhdsya, containing Astaka 
VII, adhyaya v, varga 28, from the commentary on the third 
verse down to the commencement of varga 9 of adhyaya vi. 

{h) Tracing paper ; pp, 17 ; size not uniform ; most of the 
leaves are 8^ in. by in. ; Devanagari character, indifferent 
writing of nineteenth century. 

Another fragment containing VII, vi, varga 9 to the end 
of the commentary on the 4th verse of varga 17. 

Both these fragments have been corrected for the press, 
and have been used by Professor Max Muller for his editio 
prinee2)s. 


23. 

MM. 37. Glazed bank paper ; no regular foliation ; 
Devanagari character, fairly well transcribed on separate 
sheets varying in size from 11 in. to 7{M*n. by 8^ in. Date 
not given, but on the cover is the superscription, ‘‘Copy of 
MS. B [Bumouf] from beginning of 10th mandala (asht. vii) 
to beginning of viii ash taka.” Probably identical with the 
^IS. B 2 referred to in Max Miiller’s Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, 
pref , pp. xix et seq. 


Sa y ana’ s Rgveda- h h clsga . 

Astaka VII, adliy. v, vargas 30 to 33 (ff. 56/>l-58^), 
vi down to the commentary on the 1st verse of varga 28 
(p. 69r/). Five leaves (63^^, b, 64<'^ b, 65^?) are missing. 
According to a pencil note by Professor Max Muller they 
were used for MS. for press/’ vii (f. Sia) and viii (f, 98<7), 
both complete. 

There are two additional leaves (ff. 128, 129) with the 
following note in blue ink on the top right-hand comer of 
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the first page : Begonneii iiach einem kleineii MS. d. 

kdnigl. Biblioth. ; spater nach Burnouf, auf denselbeii 
Seiteii ist blau Burnouf s MS. collationirt.’’ 

These two leaves (10^ in. by 4 Jin.) are a tracing of two 
others of a MS. probably in the Berlin Library (cf. Weber’s 
Cat., ^fo. 77?), and contain the 29th varga of Ast. YII, 
adhy. y, with readings of Burnouf MS. entered in blue ink 
on the margin. 

24. 

MM. 18. Tracing paper ; pp. lOo ; size 15 in. by 6* in. ; 
Devanagari character, 7 lines (13 in. long) on each page. 
Traced copy of a MS., dated Sam vat, 1807 [expired ?] 
(A.D. 1750-51). 

Sayana’s Rgveda-hhdsya. 

Astaka YII, adhyaya vi, from the commentarv on the last 
verse of varga 17 (p. 18) ; vii (p. 69), viii (p. 1U5). 

The colophon of the original MS. as traced here runs 

Samvat 1807 Torse Ahdna tnCtse krsm-jxiksp fi'tifjdi/Cuh fithau 
Bhaumd-vdsare Jikhilam Uhim pnst((ka)}i. 

This copy is full of corrections for the press, and has 
apparently been used by Prolessor Max Muller lor his edifio 
princeps. 


25. 

MM. 23. Indian paper; ff, 119 (foliation not regular); 
size 9^ in. by 4^ in. ; Devanagari character, well written by 
tvo or three different hands, 10 lines (7Jiii. long) on each 
page. Date not given, but probably early eighteenth 
century. 

Fragment of Sayana’s R(fveda-blidpja containing Astaka 
VII, adhy. i, vargds 2 to 8 (f. 118), ending with mtmn 
abhisutadi in the commentary on verse 1 (Rv., 2nd ed 
vol. iii, p. 659, 1. 11) and vargas 14 to 26 (ff. ll-17)i 
Adhyaya ii, from the last line of varga 1 to vuro^a 2, 
ending abruptly mn litor =Jer = Utj ~ nhlnjami = itlfm-adj'a 
ka\_vaf(jadesah] in the commentary on verse 9 ("Rv., p. 685 
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1. 3) ; varga 6, beginning with tvdm dvrnimahe in the com- 
mentary on verse 29 (ibid., p. 688, 1. 21) to the end of the 
adhyaya with the lacunge of {a) the commentary on verses 9 
to 13 in vargas 14 and 15 (ibid., pp. 696-97) ; (i) the com- 
mentary on the 2nd verse of varga 21 down to the end of 
that on the 2nd verse in varga 30. Adhy. iii, vargas 1 
to the beginning of 5 (If 72, 96-100) ; iv, from the com- 
mentary on the last verse in varga 24 to the beginning of 
that on the 3rd verse in varga 27 (ff. 123-24). 

Aspaka VIII. This part is written by a ditferent hand, 
and has the superscription ^Ihller from F. E. Hall, 

Benares, 21/4 oo.’’ Adhy. li, only the commentary on the 
last verse (f. 66r(r) ; iii, vargas 1—17, as far as the commentary 
on verse 5 (ff. 68-74 and 76-84), with a lacuna beginning 
from the comment aiy on the 2nd verse of varga 6 down to 
that on the 4th verse of varga 10; iv, vargas 20 (f. 116), 
22 (f. 118), and 26 Irom the commentary on the 4th verse 
down to varga 31, the end of the adhyaya (ff 127-136) ; 
V, with lacuna of vargas 10 to the commentary on the 9th 
verse of 13 (ff. 140-159) ; vi, vargas 1 19 (tf. 160-186) with 
lacunm due to the loss of 7 leaves (ff. 163, 164, 166-168, 
170, 171) ; vii, vargas 1-6 and the comuieiicement of 7 
(ff. 187-197). 

This MS. has been used in the preparation of the second 
edition of Max Muller’s Ihjcedd-muiinld, and is referred to 
as MS. A /'in the preface to vol. iv (p. clxii). 

26. 

MM. 30. Foolscap paper ; pp. 34 ; size Sin. by b^in. 

Hough notes (by Dr. Winternitz ?) in English and varietas 
lectionk of Rv. ix, 91, to the end of the mandala, resulting 
from the collation of Professor Max Muller's second edition 
with the Bombay edition of Sayana's Rgveda-hhd^na, 


27. 

MM. 16. Cream- wove copying paper; ff 162 (i.e. 1-26 + 
13-148); size 12 in. by 9in. ; Devanagari character, 24 to 
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38 lines on each page ; copied by means of a copying- 
machine. 


Sa yana ’ s R(j voda-hh yru 

Astaka VIII: adliyayas i (f. 23i), ii (ff. 2'6h-2()b+ 13^^-204), 
iii ff. 33 J), iv (f. 5oa), v (f. 78^), vi (f. 98/^0? (^- 1286), 

viii (f. 148^). 

The MS. ends with the words trihhui'anaih svah in the 
commentary on verse o of varga 48. It is fall of clerical 
errors. 

28. 

MM. 19. Tracing paper ; pp. 434 ; size 15 in. by 6^ in. ; 
Devaniigari character, 8 lines (13 in. long) on each page. 
A traced copy of a MS. dated Benares, Samvat 1817 
[expired?] (a.d. 1760-bl), the scribe being Kadhakrsna 
Chatra. 


Say ana’ s Ryveda - 6// Ctsi/a . 

Astaka VIII: adhy. i, from varga 25 (p. 11)^ ii (^p. 
iii (p. 103), iv (p. 151), v (p. 205j, vi (p. 270), vii (p. 359j, 
viii (p. 434j. 

Colophon : &///^dv/^1817 2Idglui-}adfieki'sna-pfd:sv tra//odasf/diH 
Soma-i'dmre 'yum yranthalt sainpuniah || likJufo Rddhdkrsnena 
Chdtrena Sri-Kdsydm purydm 1| 

This has been con*ected for the press, and used for Professor 
Max Muller’s edltio prii)cep^^. 


29. 

MM 10. Bluish paper; pp. 322; size 12:^ in. by Sin.; 
Devaniigari character, written fairly well, 33 to 3o lines on 
a page ; modem. 

feuyana s Ryvedu^blidsya, 

Astaka VIII, with accented Samhita text. CoinDlotc. 
The MS. is full of corrections and interpolations, as* if it 
has been revised for the press. 
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30. 

MM. 24-25. Indian paper ; ff. 641 ; size 9 Jin. by ojin. ; 
Devanagari character, written for the most part in a slovenly 
way by different hands, 11 to 20 lines (6|-7| in. long) on 
each page. Date at the end of As taka I is Saihvat 147- 
(last figure is not supplied) ; other parts are not dated. 
Palaeographically the MS. cannot be earlier than the 
eighteenth century. 

Mudgala's abridgement of Sayana's Ryveda-hhanya. 

Astaka I : adhyaya i (f. 276), ii (f. 48a), iii (f. 706), 
iv (f. 98a), V (f. 123a), vi (f. 1636), vii (f. 196a) — imperfect, 
wanting last portion of varga 34 as far as the beginning of 
36 ; viii (f. 222). 

Astaka II (ff. 155). No foliation marks. The lacunse 
are adhy. i, vargas 10 aud 11 ; ii, from last half of varga 12 
to the end of the 16th varga of adhy. iii. 

Astaka III ; adhy. i (f. 386), ii (f. 62a), with lacuna of 
vargas 1 and 2 due to the loss of ff. 39-41, iii (f. 90a), 
iv (f. 1106), V (f. 133a), vi (f. 156a), vii (f. 174a), viii (f. 191). 

Astaka lY, adhy. v (f. 186), vi (f. 35a), vii (f. 55a), 
viii (f. 73). 

The manuscript is in four packets. The first three 
(MM. 24) have, moreover, numerous marginal corrections 
and additions. The whole copy, which is replete with clerical 
errors, is fully described in Max Muller’s preface to Rv., 
2nd ed., vol. i, pp. xlviii, iv et seq., where it is referred to 
as MtS. B m. 


31, 

MM. 63 (A 8). Indian paper; til 11; size llj in. by 
in ; Devanagari character, thick and irregular writing, 
6 to. 10 lines (about lO in. long) on each page. Date not 
given, probably eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Received by Professor Max Muller from Dr. Ballantyne, 
of Benares Sanskrit College. The leaves are partially 
damaged and discoloured by damp. 

Punisa-mkfd- rfjakhydna^ called also Sahasraslrsan, being 
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u commentary on the 90th hymn of the 10th mantlala of the 
JRfjceda-^nmhitu. Cf. Calcutta Skt. Coll. Cat., i, p. 42. 

Beg. : AtJul punisa-mkta~vt/dkhydncim || tatra nmmha- 
pnrdinam . 

End: Ify — uttaranardyanam ji Itl liahasraslrsd ^^cmidpta- 
til . samijiikta . khanlyam (?). 

The MS. is full of errors. 


B, The Brahmanani of the Rgyeda. 

32. 

MM, 33. Indian paper; if. 315 (in eight parts with 
separate foliationj ; size 8 Jin. by 3jin. ; Devanagarl 
character, well written, 8 lines (6 in. long) on each page. 

Date, A.]). 1730-45 : see the colophon of each part given 
below. Names of copyists : Theihta alia^ Jayarama, and 
Ambaka who transcribed the fifth paficika only. Bought of 
Bernard Qiiaritch January 0th, 1870. 

Alia reyn -BrdJnnayia, 

Pancikas i to viii : complete and accented. Pancika I : 
adhy. i (f. 6a), li (f. 106), iii ff. 17), iv fP 26a), v (f. 33a). 

Col.: Sri Sake 1664 [i.e. a.d. 1742-43] Daah/a6/^/ 'iidma 
santvatiiare Phaiyunn-suddha 5 Themf — efy iipa\^i}dmakd] - 
Sanarddtnfta'Jnyardniasy = edaut pmtakain. 

Pancika II: adhy. i (f. 12a), ii (i. 196), iii (f. 25a), iv 
(f. 306), y (f. 39a). ^ 

Col.: *S’>7 8V//tr 1666 [a.d. 1744-5] Unktdksi-ndhtaHiuiivatmre 
Pausa-saddha-sasfhi Jlamda-vanare tad — dine Theud z=iety — 
a/>a° Sarmn-Jayardmena hkhitam idain pnsiakam, 

Pailcikii III : adhy. i (f- 106), li (f 22a), iii ff. 35a), iv 
(f. 41a), V (476). 

Col. : Sakf^ 1652 [a.d. 1730-31] SddJfdr(ma-nd)n(t .sammt- 
sare Phdhjnna - sakla - astamydy'n Bhrgu - vdsare tad — dine 

trtiya-pa7ie)kd ^san^dptd || Themf -opandmaka-Yada cahhatta- 

mtenn [sic] Jayardmasy — edain pmtahmu 
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Pancika TV : acUiy. i (f. 76), ii (f. lo<r/), iii (f. 226), iv 
(f. 286), y (f, 33r/). 

CoL : Sri Sake 1663 [a.d. 17 41-42^ D k r ma t i- ndma a am vatsa re 
Themtzz^efy^upa^ Sarmabhafta-Jajiardmasij^edam pnstakam. 

Pancika V : adhy. i (f. 12«), ii (f. 266), iii (f. 376), iv 
(f. 50^), V (f. 64). 

Col. : Idaiii pustakam Gamdhy — opandmakn-Sivardmahhat- 
tasya sutena Amhakena Ukhitam, Themt ~ ojmndmaka-Jaya- 
rdmahhatta-m td ya SiddhesvarahJiatta ya pathandrtJiam dattam, 

Pancika VI : adliy. i (f. 4a), ii (f. 76), iii (f. 13a), iv (f. 21a), 

V (f. 296). No colophon. 

Pancika VII : adhy. i (f. 3a), ii (f. 166), iii (f. 25a), 
iv (f. 316), y (f. 38a). 

Col. : Sri Sake 1666 [a.d. 1744—45] Raktdksi-adma samvatmre 
Asad ha - vadya-frayodasydm Guru - vdsare tad = dine piidakam 
mmdptam 1| Themt == ety^upa^ Sarmabhaffa - Jayardmasy — 
edaiii piistakam. 

Pancika VIII: adhy. i (1. 36), ii (f*. 10a), iii (f. 13fl), 
iv (f. 20a), V (f. 246). 

CoL : Sake 1655 [a.d. 1733-34] Pramddi-ndma samcatmre 
adhika-Asd(lha’krs7ia-ekdd(ikBhaum(hVdmre tad = dine pustakaih 
samdptam \ | Theiltt — opandmaka- Tddava-sunund Jayardmena 
likhitam. 

33. 

MM. 67 (B 8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 825 
(separate pagination for each pancika) ; size 8| in. by 
5 in. ; 1 )e van agar i character, carefully written (probably 

by Professor Max Muller himself), 5 lines (about O^in. 
long) on each page. Transcript of the India Office Library 
MS. No. 1,977. See Eggeling’s Catalogue, pt. i, p. 11, 
art. 68. The original MS. was written in Saka 1736, 
Bhdva-ndma samvaUare [i.e. a.d. 1814-15], by Rambhatta 
surnamed Sebeihkara. Hate of the present copy ‘‘ 18 ^ 50.’* 

Another copy of the Aitareya - BrdhmanUy complete. 
Pancika i (pp. 99), ii (pp. 116), iii (pp. 119), iv (pp. 94), 

V (pp. 119), vi (pp. 99), vii (pp. 92), viii (pp. 87). 
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34. 

MM. 68 (B 8). Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 128 + 
100 ; size lOf in. by 8 in. ; Roman character, 21 to 28 lines 
on a page ; the writing is more or less faint. A copy taken 
by means of a copying machine from a transcript of MS. 
de la BibL Roy. de Paris, No. 198. On the first leaf is 
a label with the following note : — 

‘‘ Rigvecle hrdhmana-prathaina-pamcikd, Msc. de la Bibl. 
Roy. k Paris. I, fol. 51 ; II, fol. 35 ; III, fol. 51 ; IV, 
fol. 51 [?] ; dans chacnn des 4 paihcika Tecriture est 
dijSerente. I, ecriture moderne, lisible, les phrases coupees ; 

II, plus ancienne; Fencre est quelquefois effacee, ecuree; 

III, jolie ecriture, petite, distincte ; IV, grande ecriture, 
a la fin les phrases sont coupees.^’ 

Aitareifa-Bmhmana, 

Paficika i (p. 28), ii (p. 60), iii (p. 96), iv (p. 128), v 
(p. 30, separate pagination), vi (p. 57), vii (p. 81), viii 
(p. 100). The text at the beginning of the seventh pancika 
on p. 58 is mutilated, probably so in the original MS. 

Transcriber’s note : — “ Msc. de la Bibl. Royale de Paris, 
No. 198, 2 vols., complet. Msc. 170°!^ contient que les 
trois derniers brahman as. A la fin du 7”^^' brahm. on lit : 
samvat ^^0^ (Jaka caitra mase ^ukla paxe tithau 

S Qanau likhitaih ; a la fin du 8“^ brahmana : samvat 
Qake caitra krishna pashe [s/c] ravivare likhitaih 

Vyasakasinatha subham astu II alikhat patharayahi tl ” 


35. 

MM. 66 (B. 8). Indian paper; if 450 (separate foliation 
for each pancika) ; size 11 in. by 5 in. ; Devanagari character, 
beautifully written, 13-15 lines (8 if in. long) on each 
page ; date not given, eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. 

Sayana’s commentary on the Aitareya-Brahminia, complete 
and tolerably free from clerical errors. 
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Pancika I ; adhy. i (f, 226) ; ii (f. 316) ; iii (f. 46flf) ; iv 
(f. 626); V (f. 75). Pancika II: adhy. vi (f. 27a)] vii 
(f. 45fl5) ; viii (f. 56a) ; ix (f. 676) ; x (f. 71a). Pancika III : 
adhy. xi (f. 166) ; xii (f. 366) ; xiii (f. 56a) ; xiv (f. 656) ; 
XV (f. 746). Pancika lY : adhy. xvi (f, 10a) ; xvii (f. 206) ; 

xviii (f. r32a) ; xix (f. 41a) ; xx (f. 47). Pancika V : 

adhy. xxi (f. 106) ; xxii (f. 22a) ; xxiii (f. 28a) ; xxiv 
(f. 37a); XXV (f. 49a). Pancika YI : adhy. xxvi (f. 6a); 
xxvii (f. 13a) ; xxviii (f. 25a) ; xxix (f. 416) ; xxx (f. 59a). 

Pancika YII : adhy. xxxi, khanda 1 (36) ; there is un- 

doubtedly a lacuna after this, or the chaptering is erroneous ; 
xxxii (f. 17a); xxxiii (f. 296); xxxiv (f. 376); xxxv 
(f. 46a). Pancika YIII : adhy. xxxvi (f. 56) ; xxxvii 
(f. 146) ; xxxviii (f. 176) ; xxxix (f. 246) ; xl (f. 30a). 


36. 

MM. 79. European (?) paper (white and brownish) ; 
eight parts, each having a separate pagination ; size 13^ in. 
by 8 in. Telugu character, fairly good writing, small 
towards the end, 12 to 25 lines (about 10| in. long) on 
each page. 

Another copy of the Aitareya-Bmhmana, with Say ana’s 
commentary. Complete in eight pancikas. 

37. 

MM. 62 (A 8). Indian paper (brownish); ff. 69; size 
9| in. by 4 in. ; Devanagari character, thick, irregular 
writing, 10 lines (7fin. long) on each page; date not 
given, probably eighteenth century. Received by Professor 
Max Muller from Dr. Ballantyne, of Benares College, 
in 1855. 

Fragment of Sayana’s commentary on the Aitareya- 
Brdhmuna, containing Paiicika I, adhyayas i (f. 34a), 
ii (f. 49a), and iii (f. 69), which is not complete, ending 
abruptly in the fifth khanda with the words yah pumdn 
prdtah sury = odaydt prdk samclhydm nopdste f^dyam c = dsta- 
may(i\t prdk nopdste so* yam hrahmahandJmJi\ 

The MS. is not free from inaccuracies. 
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38. 

MM. 40. Indian paper ; ff. 30 (no regular foliation) ; 
size 9 in. by 3| in. ; Devanagari character, fairly good 
writing, 9 to 10 lines (7| in, long.) on a page. Date 
not given, probably eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
On the left-hand margin is written for Dr. Miiller/’ in 
Dr. FitzEdward Halls handwriting. 

Sankara’s commentary on the Aitareyopanisad, followed by 
Siiyana’s commentary on a passage generally found at the 
end of the seventh adhyaya of the second aranyaka of the 
Aitareyaranyaka. 

The copy abounds with marginal corrections and additions. 

End of the bhiisya : Samahharat samahhavad ^ ity — om 
ifi 1 1 Iti Snmnt - pnramahamm - pari vrajnliacdrya - Sri - Gorinda- 
Bhagavatpddapiijifa - sisya - Sri - Snmkarncdrya - hhayavailirtau 
hahvrca - hrdliman — opanisad - hhdsymh mmdpiam AHareya- 
dtmamih — opanisad-bhdsyam. The appendix ends : Avatu 
raktdrnm ity ^ ahh ydso'' dh ydya-samdpty = artJio dvitiydraiiyaka- 
samdpty := nrthas ca 1 1 veddrtha^ya prakdsena, etc., etc., makes- 
rarah. Iti .... Altar ey dr anyake \(hitiydranyake~\ 
saptamo'dhyd yah sarndptah ca d vitlyd ranyakam . 


39. 

^IM. 60. European paper ; pp. 11 ; size SJin. by 5| in.; 
Devanagail character, unformed handwriting, probably of 
a European scholar ; 20 to 21 lines on a page ; modern. 

A commentary on the first adhyaya of the Aitareya- 
upanlsnd. 

Beg. : Athdtak samhitdyd U2)aHisad'^ ity — ddyd mmhit = 
opanisad a^ydk samksepato vivarariaia karisydmo mainda- 
madh ya m a-h uddh I n dm ajn, etc. 

End: Evam ity^ddy—ukt^drtham dvir-vacanam adhyaya- 
parimmdpty =: artham Aitarey = opanhadi prathamoWhydyah 1 1 


This is the commencement oi the 3r(l Autnyaka of the Aitareyaranvaka. 
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40. 

MM. 81 (B 8j. Indian paper; ff. 241; size 10 in. by 
4Jin. ; Devanagari character, bold writing, 7 lines (7lin. 
long) on each page. The date, Sam vat 1671 (a.d. 1614-15), 
has been struck out, but palreographically this MS, may 
be assigned to the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
It was sent to Professor Max Muller by Dr, FitzEdward Hall 
on March 21st, 1855, according to a note on the first leaf. 

Kaiisltahi- (or SdiiltliCu/ana-) Brdhmaiia. 

Complete. Adhyayas i (f. 5^), ii (f. 13a), iii (f. 22^), 
iv (f. 285), V (f. 36a), vi (f. 445), vii (f 545), viii (f. 655), 
ix (f. 71a), X (f. 79a), xi (f. 855), xii (f. 93a), xiii (f. 985), 
xiv (f. 1055), XV (f. 1115), xvi (f. 121a), xvii (f. 1275), 
xviii (f. 1365), xix (f. 1445), xx (f. 1505), xxi (f. 1575), 
xxii (f. 167a), xxiii (f. 1755), xxiv (f. 182a), xxv (f. 1955), 
xxvi (f. 2115), xxvii (f. 219a), xxviii (f. 226a), xxix 
(f. 2325), XXX (f. 241). 


41. 

MM. 47. Indian paper; ff. 116; size 12 in. by 5 in. ; 
Devanagari character, good writing, 13 lines (10 in. long) 
on each page; date, Saihvat 1578 (a.d. 1521—22). The 
MS. is not in very good condition, many leaves being 
damaged by insects and damp. On the wooden cover is 
written E. B. Cowell.” 

Kaufitaki-Brdhmana-bhdsya. 

By Vinayakabhatta, son of Madhavabhat^. Adhyayas 
i (f. 10a), ii (f. 18a), iii (f. 305), iv (f. 355), v, imperfect 
(f. 45a), vi (f. 515), vii (f. 585), viii (f. G6a), ix (f. 71a), 
X (f. 80a), xi (f. 865), xii (f. 94a), xiii (f. 1025), xiv (f. 109), 
XV (f. 116). 

Col. : Iti Snman Mddhavabhatt = dtmaja-varenya - Vina- 
yaka-bhatta-krte Sri - Kaasltakiya - brdhmana - bhdsye pahca- 
dah'dhydyah mmdptah mmdptam purv^arddhain . , , . 

Sri mmrat 1578 varse Jyestha-vadi 1 Bhanme likhitam. 
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42. 

MM. 48. Indian paper ; ff. 107 ; size, etc., same as 
MM. 47, of which the present is a continuation. The leaves 
are much damaged by insects and damp. 

Kaufitaki-Brdhmana-hhdsija, continued. 

Adhyayas xvi (f. 11^), xvii (f. 16^»), xviii (f. 23a), xix 
(f, 30a), XX (f. 336), xxi (f. 38a), xxii (f. 45a), xxiii (f. 51a), 
xxiv (f. 56a), xxv (f. 68a), xxvi (f. 796), xxvii (P, 89a), 
xxviii (f. 946), xxix (f. 996), xxx (f. 107). This last chapter 
is much mutilated and not complete. 

C. The Suthaxi belonging to the Rgveda. 

43. 

MM. 28. Tracing paper; pp. 311 + 194 (ff. 110 + 69) ; 
size 84 in. by 5 in. ; Devanagari character, 5 lines (6 lin. 
long) on each page ; a traced copy of the MS. No. 2,075 of 
the India Office Library (see Eggeling’s Catalogue, pt. i, 
p. 09, No. 241) ; date of tracing, September 21st, 1850. 

Asvalayana’s Smuta-sutra. 

Piirva-satka : adhyaya.s i (p. 45), ii (p. 115j, iii (p. 166'), 
iv (p. 21:3), V (p. 271), vi (p. -311). Uttarasatka : adhy. i 
(p. 35), ii (p. 87), iii (p. 118), iv (p. 144), v (p. 160), vi 
(p. 194). The eight slokas which, according to the Calcutta 
edition (p. 891), are placed as a parishtn of the last adhyiiya, 
form here its fifteenth kandihl. 

44. 

MM. 27 (E8). Tracing paper; pp. 404 (fii 148 in the 
original MS.) ; size 12 in. by 3| in. ; Devanagari character, 
8 lines (about 9^ in. long) on each page ; traced copy of 
MS. 1129a of the India Ofiice Library' (see Eggelino-’s 
Catalogue, pt. i, p. 40, No. 245). Date of original MS., 
Sariiviit 1806 (a.i). 1749-50) ; date of copy, Feb. 12th, 1850.* 
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Xarayana’s commentary on Asvalayana’s Smuia-sfitray 
adhyayas i to yi. Complete. 

45. 

MM. 29. Cream- wove copying paper ; pp. 449 ; size 
11 in. by 8in. ; Devanagarl character, 11 lines on a page; 
a copy taken by means of a copying machine, of a transcript 
of a manuscript dated Saihvat 1780 (a.d. 1723-24). The 
writing on this copy is faint, hardly legible in some parts. 
At the end is the note, Paris, 9 Jiili, 1845. Caract. 
Devanag. D. 194. Copie ohne Correctur, Th. Goldstiicker.’’ 

Another copy of Narayana's commentary on the Asvala- 
yana’s Snnifa-sutray adhy. i to vi. Complete. 

46. 

MM. 80 (B 8). Indian paper; ff. 160; size 12^ in. by 

in. ; excellent Devanagarl writing of the sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century, 6 to 13 lines (10^ in. long) on 
each page. Some leaves are mutilated at the edges, and 
some are so damaged by damp as to make the writing on 
them more or less blurred. Date not given, but the age 
of the MS. may be estimated as above from its writing. 

Sd7ikhdyana-sutrchhhdsi/a. 

Commentary on the Sdhkhdyana-Srauta-sidra : adhyayas ix 
(f. 17«), X (f. 43a), and xi (f. 54a), by Dasasarman (erroneously 
called here Dasarma and Damasarman), son of Muuja; xii 
(f. 786), by Anartlya, son of Varadatta ; xiii (f. 986) ; xiv 
(f. 1246) ; XV (f. 138a) ; xvi (f. 160), incomplete. The text 
is not ver)" correct. Leaves 104 and 108 are much damaged. 
This is the same work as that described in Weberns Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 107, and Eggeling^s India Office Catalogue, 
No. 261. 

47. 

MM. 72 (B 8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 64; 
size 8f in. by 3-|- in. ; Devanagarl character, uniform and 
clear writing, 9 lines (6^ in. long). At the foot of the last 
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page is the note, Copied [probably traced ?] from the MS. 
EJ.H. 1978, 10/7 50/’ in Professor Max Muller’s hand- 
writing. 

Asvalayana’s Grhi/a-mtm. 

Adhyaya i, sutrani 24 (p. 27) ; ii, sutrani 10 (p. 38) ; iii, 
sutrani 11 (p. 50) ; iv, sutrSni 9 (p. 64). For a description of 
the original MS. in the India Office Library, see Eggeling’s 
Catalogue, No. 253. 

48. 

MM. 46. Indian paper; ff. 79; size 9Jin. by 3 in. ; 
Devanagari character, small cursive handwriting, not very 
clear, 12 to 15 lines (Sin. long) on a page; many correc- 
tions and marginal additions ; date Salivahana Saka, 1494 
(a.d. 1572-73). The MS. was received by Professor Max 
Muller from Dr. Biihier. 

Ndrduana-vrtti. 

Narayana’s commentary on Asvalavana's Orhya - siitra, 
complete. Adhyayas i (f. 32^), ii (f. 44r^r), iii (f. 55^>), 
iv (f. 79). 

The leaves 35, 40, 41, and 42 are partially damaged, and 
the text on them is hardly legible. 

End : Itu^ Asvaldyana - Grhya - rivamna- Ndrdfjana-vrftau 
cat iirtho\Ihy ayah samdptah . . . Sdlivdhana-Salxp 1494, 

Paasya-md-^d[^ii^taryatn- . . . Simha . . . Bhatfa- 

ianayena . . . ymstakam likhitam . . . suhhani astu. 

Later addition : GahyddharahhaftaHy^odam pid Sutra-nitih, 


D. Other Rgvedio Works. 

49. 

MM. 57 (A). European paper; ff. 28 (in the original 
MS. 67 leaves) ; size in. by 7 in. ; Roman character ; 
Professor Max Muller s handwriting, 16 to 21 lines on each 
page. Date of original MS., Saravat 1710 (a.d. 1653-54). 
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Rgvecla-Prdtisakhya, attributed to Saunaka. 

Adhyaya I: pa^lani i (f. 2h), ii (f. 4/^J, iii (f. 14^?), iv 
(f. 15^), V (f. 9a)y vi (1 lOff). Adhyaya II : patalani i (f. 116), 
ii (f. 13), iii (f. 14^0, iv (1 15a) V (f. 17a), vi (f. 176). 
Adhyaya III : patalani i (f. 19a), ii (f, 206), iii (f. 21a), iv 
(f. 246), V (f. 26a),* vi (f. 28a). 

On the top right-hand corner is the following note in 
the Professor^ s own handwriting-, referrins: to the various 
readings found in the present copy : “ Rothe Yerbess. und 
Lesarten a us Cod. Chamb. 595 [Berlin Library, Weber’s 
Catalogue, No. 34]. Dieser scheint die Quelle von 691 zu 
sein.” The present MS. is, therefore, a copy of Chambers 
691 (Weber’s Catalogue, No. 35). 

End: Ifi trtUjo 'dhydyah 'samdjytah i| P rdticdkhya-mmdptah tl 
Svasft samvat vark centra vadi Caume (?) adyehei 

avim nkta-vdrdnasivdsfa vyam A b" yah far an dgaraghdtiya-dixata- 
rdniakmiasiita-harir amend liPitam 1| 

(B) European paper ; ff. 16 ; size 8^ in. by 7 in. ; Roman 
character, Professor Max Muller’s handwriting, about 20 
lines* a page. A transcript of the MS. Chambers No. 714, 
of the Berlin Royal Library (Weber’s Catalogue, No. 36). 

Uvata’s Prdtisdkhya-bhdsya. 

End: Iti cupdrsadavydP ydydm d}ianda pnravdstavya vagrata- 
putra JJvata krtaa prdticdPyab^dsye dditaccaturdacam patalam\\ 

Appended to this are sundry notes on the Prati^khyani in 
general, with numerous extracts from them. 

50. 

MM. 69 (A 8). Foolscap paper; pp. 46; size 7fiu. 
by 6 in. Devanagarl character, closely written, 19 to 22 
lines (4:[in. long) on each page. Nineteenth century. 

Another copy of the Rgveda - Prdtisdkhya, complete. 
Adhyayas i (p. 17), ii (p. 29), iii (p. 46). 

On the top of the first page is the note, ‘‘ Text MS. 
meum = A; E.I.H. = B; Com. MS. meum = a; E.I.H. = 6; 


J.K.A.S. 1902. 
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Hall Bodley = 7/ ; Bodley = Bodl.” These are abbreviations 
used by Professor Max Muller in his edition of this work, 
Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1864, 


51. 

MM. 70 (B 8). Parchment paper; fi‘. 157 (in three parts 
of ff. 65 + 53 + 39, separately foliated) ; size 13:|- in. by 
74-in. ; Devanagari character, bold writing, 12 to 16 lines 
(11 in. long) on each page; date, Saiiivat 1895, Saka 1760 
(a.d, 1838-39), 

Rg veda- Prci ti sdkh ya . 

With Uva^^s commentary, complete. Adhyayas I to III, 
or patalani i (f. 206), ii (f. 346), iii (f. 386), iv (f. 506), v (f. 60«), 
vi (f. 65), vii (f. 116, separate foliation), viii (f. 21), ix (f. 336), 
X (f. 366), xi (f. 506), xii (f. o'da), xiii (f. 86, separate 
foliation), xiv (f. 176), xv (f. 206), xvi (f. 276), xvii (f. 33), 
xviii (f. 386). 

According to a note on the first page in Professor Max 
Muller’s handwriting, this MS. w^as presented to him by 
Dr. Ballantyne, and is the one referred to as MS. a in his 
edition of this work (Leipzig, 1864). 

52. 

MM. 32. Indian paper; ff. 92 ; size 9| in. by 3f in. ; 
Devanagari character, well written, 8 lines (7^ in. long) on 
each page. Date, Saiiivat 1661 (a.I). 1604-5). Super- 
scription ; ‘'M. Muller, from F. Edward Hall, 21/4/55.” 

Padd m n d yasiddfi / . 

A nkd or comment on Laksmldharasuri’s Galitapradipa, by 
his younger brother Niiganatha Panclita, son of Nimbadeva 
Pandita. Complete in 8 astakas : i (f. 356), ii ^f. 4 : 3 /^)^ 
iii (f. 48r/), iv (f. 53r/), v (f. 58«f), vi (f. 76^/), vii (f. 79^), 
viii (f. 92). 

Colophon: Iti Snm(dpnras Cawh'fgmnf-nii^lHl SnHari- 
hara-carandnurdgl Snman = Nimbadeni-pandltafmnjri - Wdga^ 
ndfha-iinndittt-h-tayam --^ca-Jijestha -bhydtrdaks,,ndhamsuri- 
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tiracifa-GaHtnpradipcmja tlhdyam Paddnmdyasiddhau astam — 
dstahah samdptah\\ .... Samvaf 1661 samaye Srdvane 
rndse krsna-pakse pratipadi Soma-vdsare tad — dine UkJutam idam 
pudakam ^nardjadkdn ydm . 

Saivfl Siva ki ye Sai vasi va-desk vasam tidh a a (?) 

Lekhd — eyam pardtikd Srdvane Srdvandkare. 


53. 

MM. 41. Indian paper; ff. 56; size Sin. by 3^ in. ; 
Devanagarl character, well written, 9 to 10 lines (about 6 in. 
long) on each page ; date, Saka 1653 (a.d. 1731-32). 

Daksmdm urti-pada- varna-sahkh yd. 

An enumeration of padani and varndn in the Rgveda-samhitd. 
Astaka i (f. 9^7), ii (f. 15^7), iii (f. 216), iv (f. 27^^/), v (f. 346), 
vi (f. 466), vii (f. 49r/), viii (f. 56). 

The quotations from the Saiiihita text are accented. 

Beg. : Aihdfo daksindm iirti- pada- vania - faksana - jyarihhdsd 
vydkhyd'^ydma ddaa yad = asamkhyd - pada - vania - mmkhyd- 
vmfrga-nakdvdm toh'agrhya pragrliya ma-kdra-fakdra- mmkhyd 
dvifiye variia ekdksarnui caturaksaram, etc 

End: Rtani da [Rv. x, 190 (1)] |i Rpnhf ((ravaga [?] |i 
Samsamlt [Rv. x, 191 (1)] || Ciphihhayapadhdcadd [?] iti 
Sri Daksindmurfau Sri pddo—jyndisfdydm pada-rnrnn-sahkhyd- 
yarn astamdsfakr asiamr) dlnjdyah || . , . . ^^va^ti srl 

Sake 1653 varse Virodlnl^ri-ndiun [sic] minvaimre Mdrgnsirm- 
suddha 15 G^irau tad dine idain pudakam samdptani || idam 
pastakam pardrthaih || Bhagna-prsfha-kafi-grlvnh^ etc. 

54. 

MM. 34 (A).^ Bluish paper ; fl‘. 25 ; Bevaiiagari 
character, clearly written, about 17 lines to a page; date, 
Bombay, Saka 1783 (a.d. 1861-62) ; sent by Dr. Bhiiu Daji 
from Bombay to Proiessor Max Muller in 1862. 


^ I am indebted to Pro tensor Macdonell for the description ol the three 
foilowins: MSS. 
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Brhaddevatd. 

Complete and fairly correct. It is a copy of a MS. 
which belonged to Dr. Bhau Dajl, but not of that now in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. In addition 
to the division into eight adhyayas, subdivided into vargas 
mostly containing five slokas, the siokas are continuously 
numbered from the beginning, total 1,281. Adiiyaya i (f. 8^>), 
ii (f. 6i), iii (f. 95), iv (f. 125), v (f. 16r/) vi (f. 195), vii 
(f. 225), viii (f. 25). 

On f. 1^7: atha Brhadckvatd-prdratnhho' (fam adi The end 
of the seventh adhyaya (225) is wrongly described as sai<fJio 
\ih ydijah . 

55. 

MM. 35 (M). Indian paper; ff. 53; Devanagarl character, 
clearly written, 9 lines on each page ; date, Saka 1788 
(a.p. 1866-67). On the outside top leaf (L/) is written 
in Professor Max Miiller^s hand, “ 8ent by Dr. Biihler, 
ISept., 1866. A copy m.o. of the same MS. from wliich my 
other ;\1S. (5), likewise sent by Dr. Buhler, was taken 

Another copy of the Brhaddevatd. Fairly correct. Besides 
divisions into adhyayas and vargas, the siokas are numbered 
continuouslv, total 1,649 (a shorter recension than that 
of the preceding M8., MM. 34 A). Practically identical 
in numbering, mistakes, etc., with the following copy, 
MM. 36 (M 5). 

On f. hr. afha Saanahljja-hrhaddevatd-jn'dramhhah. Fob 565 
is blank. Adhyaya i (f. 75), ii (f. lor^), iii (f. 215), iv 
(I 28 (?)), V (f. 34^), vi (f. 40^), vii rf. 465), viii (1 o3). 
Knd of the seventh adhyaya erroneously described as 
.sr/.yM 0 \th I/d yah . 

56 . 

MM. 36 (M 5). Indian paper; ff. 57; De\anagari 
character, written somewhat rapidly but fairly clear; date, 
Saka 1767 (a.p. 1845-46). 

Another copy of the Brhaddevatd. Fairly correct. Same 
divisions and numbering of siokas (same total, 1,049) as 
in MM. 35 (M). 
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On the outside top leaf (Irr) is written by Professor Max 
Muller in red pencil, “ sent to me by Biibler (present) — 
MS. M.” This MS. is identical down to minutest details 
with the HTaug MS. in the Munich Library, even the date 
(as given above) being identical. Therefore the present 
MS, and MS. M (MM. 35) are evidently copies of the MS. 
which belonged to Professor Haug (containing as it does the 
entry M. Haug, Poona, 11 Marz, 1865 ’’), and which, after 
his death, came into the possession of the Royal Library at 
Munich. 

On f. la : atha Saunakvfa-hrhaddevatd-jjrdrambhah. End of 
the 7th adhyaya, wrongly described as sastho\lhijdi/ah. 

These three MSS. (MM. 34—36) were collated by Professor 
Max Muller for the passages of the Brhaddevatd quoted by 
Sayana, also by Professor Macdonell (in 1886) for his edition 
of Sadgiirusisya, for an article in the R.A.S.^’s Journal 
(1894, pp. 11-27), and for his forthcoming edition of the 
Brhaddevatd, 

57. 

MM. 55. European paper; pp. 9 ; size 12^ in. by S^in. ; 
Devaniigari character ; written in Professor Max MiiUer’s 
hand, about 37 lines (3j in. long) on each page. 

Fragment of the Brhaddevatd, containing the first and 
part of the second adhyaya, down to the end of the tenth 
varga (except last line). According to Professor Macdonell, 
this appears to be a copy of the MS. in the Munich Royal 
Library. 

58. 

MM. 77 (B 8) IL Cream- wove copying paper ; pp. 103 ; 
size 11 in, by 4 in. ; Devanagarl character, 5 to 6 lines 
(about 9 in. long) on each page. An impression taken by 
means of a copying machine, of a transcript of the MS. 
1,152 in the India Office Library. On the top of the first 
page is written ‘‘Copied from 3IS. 1152 E.I.H. collat. with 
MS. 132 E.I.H.’’ At the foot of p. 101 the same note is 
repeated with the addition of “the last chapter is not in 
the other MS. (original copy sent to Pr. Burnouf).” 
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Katyayana’s Sarvdmikrcunanl, 

Followed by a copy (pp. 102 and 103) of the additional 
matter found in another MS. of the same work (India OflB.ce 
MS. 986c) and not given in the present one. 

For full particulars regarding the original MSS., see 
Eggeling’s Catalogue, Nos. 52, 53, and 55. 

59. 

MM. 42. European paper ; pp. 8 (95-103, leaf 102 
missing) ; size 9f in. by 3f in. ; Devanagari character, 
carefully written, 6 lines (9 in. long) on each page; modern. 
A fragment of Katyayana’s Sarvannkramanl^ containing 

(1) the supplementary section on the metres, copied from 
the India Office MS. 9806' (Eggeling's Catalogue, No. 52.) ; 

(2) the supplementary section giving the numbers of siiktani, 
as^kas, vargas, etc., of the Rgi'eda-mmhita, transcribed from 
the India Office MS. 1,152 (Eggeling's Catalogue, No. 53). 

On the top margin of the first or 95th page is written 
“ MS. 986 adds the following, after ifi ^rirvanukramanikd 
samdptdd^ 

At the foot of p. 101 is the note Copied from MS. 
1152 E.I.H. (Colebr.) ; the last chapter is not in the 
other MS. (original copy sent to Pr. Burnouf).^^ 

60. 

MM. 65 (A 8). Yellow paper; til 60; size 11 jin. by 
4j in. ; Bengali character, neatly written, 6 lines (84 in. 
long) on each page ; nineteenth century. 

Annkramanikd-i'icaranfi by Jagannatha. Complete. For 
another copy of this work, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 58. 

61. 

MM. 56. Bluish paper; flf. 76; size 13^ in. by 8i in. ; 
Devanagari character, bold and well-formed writing, 14 lines 
(10 in. long) on each page; date, Saka 1786 (a.d. 1864-65). 

Nitunanjari-hhasya, by Dyadviveda, son of Laksmidhara. 
With numerous collations from a MS. of the same work 
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belonging to Benares Sanskrit College, dated Saiiivat 1684 
(a.d. 1627-28). The present copy has very many clerical 
errors. 

Astaka i (f. 27^), ii (f. 35a), iii (f. 43!^>), iv (f. 52a), v 
(t*. 596), vi (f, 666), vii (f. 70a), viii (f. 756). 

End : Asunvatd >iorndhhisamm nkurvatd purusena saha 
sakhyam sakhitvam na vast I na kdniayate iti Nltimahjayi 
sampumd |! Snr ^ astu ll Gajdgnigirihhumite mke dlidtary — 
antya ' krma - pakse .... San i - rare mmpurnd Nlti- 
mamjari subhadd .... Sake 1786 Raktdksi - ndma 
samcafsare || klam pudakam samdptam. 


II. S.UIA-YEDA. 


62 . 

MM. 71 (A 8). Parchment paper; ff. 359 (in two parts 
with separate foliation, 122 4-237) ; size 14^ in. by 5Tin. ; 
Bevauagari character, clear writing, although sections are 
not properly spaced out, 9 to 10 lines (11 in. long) on each 
page. Bate of Pt. I Sam vat 1846 (a.d. 1789-90), Pt. II 
Sam vat 19U3 (a.b. 1816-47). Received by Professor Max 
Muller from India in 1846. 

Sayana’s commentary on the Sdniaveda-fianihitd, 

Part I, the comment on the PQrvareika, called here 
Chaudaiiikd-hftd-pjay contains prapathakas i (f. 24a), ii (f. 396), 
iii (f. 62a), iv (f. 936), v (f. 1096)*, vi (f. 122a). 

Bate : Sathvaf 1846 Kart Ike mdu^ krsiie pahse pratipadd. 

Part II, the comment on Uttaiarcika, or, as this is called 
here, Uttarag rant hay is divided into adhyayas with sub- 
divisions into khandiis. Adhy. i (f. 136), ii (f- 25a;, iii 
(f. 36a;, iv (f. 496), v (f. 61a), vi (f. 766), vii (f. 89a), viii 
(f. 98a), ix (f. 110a), x (f. 1236), xi (f. 130a), xii (f. 1436), 
xiii (f. 156a), xiv (f. 164a), xv (1. 171a), xvi (f. ISla), xvii 
(f. 1886), xviii (f. 198a), xix (f. 2116), xx (f. 2306), xxi 
(1, 23 1 a 

Several leaves such as 44, 61, 89, 156, are not in their 
right places. The text is not very correct. 
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Date : Sam vat 1903 Srdvane hrsna 9 Siiky'a-vdre snhham 
hhavati, 

03 . 

MM. 61. Tracing paper; pp. 12; size 16 in. by 2fin. ; 
Bengali character, 5 lines (about 11 in. long) on each page. 

A traced copy of the first kanda of the Chandogya-manfra- 
hhdsya^ by Gunavisnu. 

For a complete copy, see Eggeling's Catalogue, IN'o. 280. 

III. YAJFE-VEDA. 

64. 

MM. 51. Tracing paper; pp. 14 (ff. l^-8r/) ; size lOfin. 
by in. ; Devanagarl character, large clear handwriting, 
12 to 13 lines (9f in. long) on each page ; a modern tracing 
of a MS. of which the date is not given. 

Man trd) '^dilhyd ya . 

Til is copy corresponds in every detail with tliat described 
under Yo. 112 (Chambers 40) in Professor Weber’s Berlin 
Catalogue. The former is, therefore, most probably a tracing 
of the latter, 

65. 

^IM. 74 (A 8). Indian parchment paper; ff. 191 (?) ; 
size 104 in. by 4 in. ; Devanagarl character, bold writing in 
two difierent hands, 6 to 10 lines (about 8 in. long) on each 
page; the date Sahivat 1754 (a.d. 1697-98) is evidently 
that of the original MS., the present one having a more 
modern appearance. 

JJjjvald* 

Commentary by Haradattamisra on the Apaatamha- 
Bhannamtra, Prasniis i (f 1015) and ii (f. 191). The 
eleven pataliis into which each of the two prasniis is sub- 
divided are not clearly marked or spaced out. The text is 
not very correct. 

Beg.: Pranipatya mahadevam Haradattena dlii)i\aid | dhar- 
m d khyaprahi ago > ’ =r c [.sa ] kri gate vrtti r = / (jjva Id 1 1 
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End: Iti Mdrahwilya-clharma-prahia-vydkhydydm eMdasah 
patalah 1 1 Mitkimda-devena likhitam samvat 1754 Mdgha-vadi 8 1 1 

66 . 

MM. 75 (A 8). Indian paper ; ff. 52 ; size 9^ in. by 5in.; 
Devanagarl character, fairly well written, 14 to 18 lines 
(8^ in. long) on each page; date not given, probably early 
eighteenth century. 

Haradattanaisra’s JJjjvcild, 

Prasna I complete. Patalas i (f. 12&), ii (f. 19a), hi (f. 23i), 
iv (f. 275), V (f. 33a), vi* (f. 355), vii (f. 375), viii (f. 41a), 
ix (f. 455), X (f. 48a), xi (f. 52). A fairly correct copy. 

67. 

MM. 52. Bluish paper; ff. 13; size 10 in. by 7|in. ; 
Devanagarl character, clear and uniform writing, 18 lines 
(8 in. long) on each page. Modern. ‘‘ Transcribed from 
the Tanjore MS. 3760’’ (Burnell’s Catalogue, p. 21). 

Hiranyakesi-sutra (i.e. Srauta-sutra). Prasnas xxviii (f. 6a) 
and xxix (f. 13). A fairly correct copy. 

68 . 

MM. 53, Bluish paper; ff. 116 (in two parts with separate 
foliation); size 10 in. by 7f in.; Devanagarl character, clear 
and uniform writing in the same hand as that of the fore- 
going MS. (No. 67), 20 to 21 lines (5^ in. long) on each page. 
Modern transcript of the Tanjore MS. No. 3,855 (Burnell’s 
Catalogue, p. 21). 

Hi mn yakesi -h'a ii tas u tra - vyukk yd n a . 

Commentary on Hiranycikesl - sidra, by Vauchesvara. 
Prasnas I and II complete. Prasna I, patalas i (f. ?), ii 
(f. 175), hi (f. 255), iv (f. 33a), v (f. 415), vi (f. 54a), 

vii (f. 626), vih (f. 67) ; II, patalas i (f. 8a), ii (f. 16a), 
hi (f. 21a), iv (f. 255), v (f. 30a), vi (f. 375), vii (f. 45a), 

viii (f. 49). 
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69. 

MM. 73 (B 8). Bluish paper; pp. 106; size 12 in. by 
7^ in. ; Devanagarl character, good writing, 16 to 24 lines 
(about 5| in. long) on each page ; date 1846 a.d. ? 

Sayan a^8 commentary on the Sdihhiti-tipanisad of the 
Black Yajurveda. 

Introduction (p. 36). Anuvakas i (p. 42), ii (p. 44), 
hi (p. 56), iv (p. 62), v (p. 65), vi (p. 80), vii (p. 82), 
vih (p. 89), ix (p. 93), x (p. 95), xi (p. 105), xii (p. 106), 

Date: t • 

70. 

MM. 77 (B 8) I. Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 78; 
size 11 in. by 4 in. ; Devanagarl character, 5 to 6 lines 
(about 9 in. long) on each page. An impression (rather 
faint) taken by means of a copying machine, of a transcript 
of the India OfSce Library MS. No. l,510t^. The letters are 
much blurred, some hardly legible. On the last page is the 
note giving the date of transcript: Msc. E.I.H. 1510 

(Colebrooke) f 46 (the copy sent to Pr. Brochhausj.” 

J ijotihsmira-hlidHija. 

Somakara’s commentary on the Yajur recension of the 
Jyotisa, with text. 

For further particulars, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 559. 


lY. ATHARYA-VEDA. 

71. 

MM. 50. Paper; tf. 16 (11 + 5) ; size 8^ in. by 4|in. ; 
Devanagarl character, very well written, 9 lines (6- in. long) 
on each page. Modern copy. Sent to Professor Max Muller 
by Dr. Biihler from India on Nov. 13, 1871. 

(a) Atharmne samhitalakmnagranthe caturddhydyika^ 
vyakaranadt. 

Adhyaya i (f. 3^,)^ ii (f. 5^)^ iii (f. 7^j^ iy 
Weber’s Catalogue, vol. i, p. 87. 
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Beg. : Catamdm paclajdtdmm ndni = dkhi/dt = opamrga- 
nipdtdndm, etc. 

End : Sa ekapadah parilidryak ca panhdryas ca caturthasya 
caturthah pddah || ^ || Atharvane caturddhydyikaydm caturth 
^ddhydyah 1| Atharvane samhitd-laksana-gramthe caturddfiya- 
yikd-vydkaramm mmpurnam \ \ Gramtha-sahikhya cj'co 1 1 

(Jj) Atharvane samhitdlakmnagranthe Prdtisdkhya - mula - 
sutram. Complete in three prapathakus : i (f. 2^), ii (f. 4a), 
and iii (f. 5). 

Beg. : Athdto nydyddhyayammfa parmdam varttayisydmah || 
pdddndm samhitdm vidydt. 

End : Varnalopdgayyia-hra^va-dlrgha-phda dtynayie - bhdsd 
pay'asyyiai-bhdsd apiya}htyapiya)hti{?)\ \ siiti'a l! Atharvarie 

Py^dtisdkli ya - yn ii la^u tre trtl yah prapdt/i akah 1 1 Ath area rie 
saykhitd-taksayuf-yradi th e Frdtimkh ya- ynida-s ii tr<nh sain p u main . 

72. 

MM. 59. Indian paper; if. 17; size 8^ in. by 4-i- in. ; 
I)evanagarl character, tairly good writing, 7 to 8 linos (about 
G^in. long) on each page ; date, Saihvat 1915 (a.d. 1858-59). 

Parisistain, with accented Vedic quotations. Complete. 

Beg.: Pratha)ndsfakemnya)n{i)\\ dvitTydstakepaincamddhydye 
mayidaldin [sic] 1 1 nidVibiier na niiiri><yasi pari ted pdyyii 
sgrvataJp 

End: ndastii dnpadesain cuinspade [Av. 6. 27] 11 iti 

pyaydsistani sainpnr ndni || sain eat Mdghe mdse deddasydin 

Indit-vdsare tad — dine sainpitrnah |1 


V. VEDIC MANUALS. 

78. 

MM. 26. Indian paper; ff. 148 (It*. 99-101 missing;; 
size 8 in. by 4 in. ; Devanagarl character, uniformly written^ 
9-10 lines (6^ in. long) on each page ; date not given, 
probably nineteenth century. 
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Man tra-samhitd, 

A collection of hymns from the Rgveda-saihhitdy accented 
and arranged for special use, chiefly in connection with 
domestic rites, as may he seen Irom the following list of 
headings and directions. The hymns are in many instances 
only partially quoted, and are accompanied by explanatory 
notes. 

Iti ; itl Visnu-suktcDh (f. 11^) ; iti Vdmana^ 

suktani (f. 16«); etdni vrsoisarge anijatmrn [sic] nimyiijyante 
(f. 21a) ; ida?h .iotnaya raudrani (f. 21a ) ; iti trmki-devdh (f. 24ff ) ; 
iti Brhasj)ati‘Suktayn (f. 2lh)\ iti afjni~sukta)h (f. 286); iti 
satiksmya-mantrdh (f. 306); iti yarhliddhana-mantrdh (f. 32^^) ; 
anena hharyd-hrdaya-sjjarkinayn (f. 326); etdh ^olakitah mt=z 
horn = opaynktdh (f. o3a) ; etac:=^ca mmdmriane anyatv — dpi 
dyu^yam iti yiiktenri mani-kanthe (f. 34rt) ; etad mrvatra home, 
atha svnant = onnayane mantndh (f. 34); ntha jdta-karma- 
mantrdh (f. 34) ; iti dkndda-mantrdh (f, 376) ; atha ahlmekah 
(f. 4:0a) ; iti [janapati-mktayn (f. 566) ; ity^ ahhisravam-suktani 
(f. 73) ; iti deratdrcana- mantrdh (f. 79a) ; iti .iarvato hhadni- 
mandala-dci'atd-mantrdh (f. 806) ; iti garuda-saktam (f. 82r/ P) ; 
iti i'ivdha-homa-mantrdh (f. 136f/). 

End : Priyah putrak pita rain priyd vd jayd-patmi' sukhafn 
kvaia upa^^prsaty = drisram' era in hai vai fen = aiindreka 
ma.hdhhk€ken-==:dhhikkta^ya kmtriyasya mrd rd somo rd nyad 
^rd^nnddya^in aakhain kram npasprkity ^ driaraiah 1| 


74. 

MM. 54. Bluish paper; fl' 41; size 10 in. by 7|^in.; 
Devanagari cliaracter, good writing, 20 to 21 lines (5 in. 
long; on each page. A modern transcript of the Tan j ore 
M»8. Xo. 4,150 fBurnell’s Catalogue, p. 25r/). 

Am tgd 0 'a-prayoga . 

A portion of Say ana’s Yajhatantra-smlhanidhi, 

Beg.: Atha Audgdtra-prayoga-prdramhhah |j athaiidgdtra- 
prayogah |j rtrig:=-drHeyo ^ niicdna iti, etc. 

At f. 35^^ ends the section Mddhyandinain mranain, and 
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the succeeding one begins with at ha trUya-savana-pvayoga 
dmbhyate. 

End: Itisrhnad = rdJddhirdja-para}nesvara-HarihararaJeiyddi- 
Taklika-mdrfja’^tJidpandcAnja - ^rl - Sayandcavya-krtau Yajna- 
ta}itrasudhdnidha}i Andgdtrdkhyah prayogah snmdptah. 

For another copy, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 377. 


7o. 

MM. 43. Paper; pp. 71; size 8^ in. by 7 in. ; Devanagari 
character, carefully written, 9 to 10 lines (Sin. long) on each 
page; date of copy 1847 a.d. 

Copy of MS. de la Bibl. Roy. de Paris D. 157, containing 
the Adhana on the Srauta ritual (according to Baudhayana?). 
It begins with the section Agnyadhana, followed by Madhu- 
parka (p. ix), Agnyayatanu (p. x), etc., and ends with the 
Anvarambhani 3 ^esti. 

The quotations of Yedic hj^mns, from p. 29 onwards, e.g. 
vayur mifar (dimity ddhi'paWi (Av. v. 24, 8), Ainjo' dlvo'dhkpaWty 
etc , are accented. 

End: Agner bhag'inodiam devdndm djyapdudm ity — ddi 
hrd.hmanaAa)pandmtam samdnam H vratavl^avgam na kurydi 
II 2 )au)iia-mdsi-ydga-parya)htaui ta ova agmyo jyauniamdu- 
ydgdnvddJuuumya krtatvdt 1| ity ^anvdrambhanlydh \\ paiirna- 
lyidsi-ydgah pratipadi karttavyah |1 

Note at the foot of the last page : ‘‘ Msc. de la Bibl. Roy. 
de Paris, D. 157, Adhdnaprdramhhah 42 foL 8, 1847.’’ 

VI. GRAMMAR. 

76. 

MM. 45 ; European paper ; pp. 50 ; size 14| in. by 9| in. ; 
Devanagari and Roman characters; modern. 

Chandas-8utm of Panini’s Grammar, translated and ex- 
plained by Professor F. Max Muller. 

Beg. Lecturel : Sutra 1, Chaindasi punarvaavor-ekavacamm 1 1 
1, 2, 61 (I, 2, 4, 1). “The singular number is sometimes 
employed in the Veda to express a dual object,” etc. 
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End : Sutra 33. Chmhdfmfrdavngrnhdt [viii, 4, 26] 
followed by the translation, etc., and examples ending with 
‘‘ urdhva u m 7iah (Rv. I. 36. 13). 

i I . 

MM. 76 fB8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 158 
(fiF. 80 of the original MS.) ; size ll|in. by 4 in. ; Deva- 
nagan character, good and clear writing, 11 lines (8 in. long) 
on each page ; a tracing of the India Office Library MS. 
No. 2,375. 

Unddirritti, 

Commentary on the Hnadisutra, by Ujjvaladatta, sur- 
named Jajali See Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 682. 

78. 

MM. 78 (B 8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 88; 
size 10^ in. by 8 in. ; Devanagari character, very good 
writing, about 16 to 21 lines on a page ; copied by Pandit 
Yisnusarraan of Bombay in a.d. 1835. 

Yararuci's Prdl^rta-prakdsa with Bhamahacarya’s com- 
mentary. Complete in twelve chapters. 

70. 

MM. 44. Bluish paper; pp. 115; size 12 in. by 8 in. ; 
Devanagari and Panjabi characters, bold writing ; modern. 

A Sanskrit grammar, containing only the parts treating 
of the alphabet and the euphonic combinations {mujtia and 
}<(n}dhi) written in Sanskrit and Panjabi (?) by Yehkatarama 
Sastrin. 


YII. PHILOSOPHY. 

SO. 

MM. 64 (A 8). Indian paper; ff. 30 ; size 9 in. by 4 in. ; 
Devanagari character, clumsily written, 8 to 10 lines (7 in 
Ion?) on each page. Date not givesi, probablr eighteenth 
century. 
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BgbhdSj/a (in verse) by Anandatirtha. Complete. 

End ; Iti Srimad-Ana'ndatirtha'hhagavatpdclacdrya-i'iracitam 
rghhasyam mmaptam. 

The MS. is full of corrections. 

There is another complete copy of this Vedantic work 
of the Dvaita sect in the British Museum (Or. 2,714). 
Regarding the author, who died in Saka 1119 (a.d. 1197-98), 
and his works, see Bhandarkar’s Report, 1882-83, pp. 16-19 
and 202-208. 


81. 

MM. 49. Tracing paper; pp, 59; size lOJin. by 4^ in. ; 
Devanagari character, good writing, 10 lines (8^ in. long) on 
each page ; a traced (?) copy of MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
Date of original MS. not given. 

The SdnclUya-sata-sutnya-bhdsija by Svapnesvara, Com- 
plete. The verses are numbered 100 continuously. Adh- 
yaya I Ahnika, i (p. 10), ii (p. 17) ; II, i (p. 29), ii (p. 48); 
III, i (p. 52), ii (p. 59). A fairly correct copy. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

82. 

MM. 58. European paper ; pp. 33 ; size 8 in. by 6 J in, ; 
Roman and Devanagari characters in Professor Max Muller’s 
hand ; language, Latin and Sanskrit. 

‘‘ Libri Yedici ex collectione Wilsoniana,” being the 
beginning of a catalogue of the Vedic MSS. in the Wilson 
collection of the Bodleian Library. 
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Art. XXIII . — Further Notes on the MSS. of the Turkl Text 
of Bdbar's Memoirs, By Annette S. Beveridge. 


For convenience of reference, the following list of MSS. 
which have existed or do exist is reproduced from the 
J.R.A.S., July, 1900 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


Babar’s autograph MS. 

Khwaja Kilan^s MS. 

(Humayun's transcript.) 

Elphinstone MS. 

British Museum MS, 

India Office MS. (Bib. Leydeniana). 

Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. 

Mysore MS. (Tipu^s). 

Bibliotheca Lindesiana MS. 

Hyderabad MS. 

St. Petersburg University Library MS. 

St. Petersburg Foreign Office MS. 

St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS. (Senkovski). 
Bukhara MS. 

Xazar Bay Turkestan! MS. 


IV. Elphinstone MS* 

What I have learned of this text since July 1900, 
increases regret for its disappearance.^ For by a curious 
coincidence it would seem to have been xised, not only by 
Dr. Leyden for his English translation, but also for the two 


1 In Notes, J.R.A.S., July, 1900, p. 452, reference is made to an uncatalogued 
manuscript collection in the Advocates’ Library. I have now ascertained that 
this is one of recently acquired Scottish MSS.,' and that it does not include any 
Oriental MSS. 


J.K.A.S. 1902 . 


42 
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Persian versions, that of Mirza Payanda Muhammad 
and Muhammad Quli, finished 1586, and that reputed to be 
by ^Abdu-r-rahlm Mirza and presented to Akbar in 1590. 

This supposition rests on the following points of identical 
content or gap ; — 

(1) The Elphinstone has lost the concluding part of a.h. 
908. This is given both in No. X and No. XII. 

The score of Persian MSS. which I have examined and 
also the regal TJlwar copy which Mr. Beveridge has seen, 
all lack this same part. Payanda Hasan’s version, moreover, 
contains the identical scribe’s note which Dr. Leyden has 
translated and commented on. (Mems., 122.) 

(2) The Elphinstone does not contain the full account of 
HindaTs adoption which is in No. XII, ^ and with brief 
omission in No. X. Nor do the Persian MSS. contain it. 

(3) The Elphinstone contains the shaving passage 
signed by Humayun. (Of. J.E.A.S., July, 1900.) It is 
not in No. X or in No. XII. 

It occurs in every one of a score of reputed ‘Abdu-r-rahim 
versions. Payanda Hasan does not include the chapter in 
which it might occur. 

(4) The Elphinstone does not contain the account of the 
Indian revenues (a.h. 932). Nor does any one of a score of 
Persian MSS. This is in No. X and No. XII. 

Other less important points of identity could be mentioned 
but the four cited suffice, when taken with Mr. Erskine’s 
statement that the Elphinstone contains two marginal notes 
made by Humayun, to establish a probability that the 
Elphinstone was Humayiin’s own book, and the very MS. 
used for the two Persian translations made under Akbar. 

Without seeing the Elphinstone so as to be sure that 
Humdyun’s notes are truly marginal and autographic, 
and are not merely interpolations, one cannot go beyond 
probability ” in the matter, but support is given to the 
probability by two other circumstances. (1) No Persian 
text reproduces the amratphul note. (Mems., 329 n.) Had 
it been interpolated in the text and not marginal, it would 
have been copied with the rest (cf. infm on this note). 
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(2) No other Tarki text which has the characteristics of the 
Elphinstone in notes and Jacunm has come to light. It is 
easy to understand tatters and tears in Humayun’s library, 
because it was subjected to much hard travel — one story 
of its loss and recovery is historical — it will have gone where 
the royal exile went ; the date of the shaving passage ” is 
that of the stay in Kabul (cir. 1553) before the Restoration. 

It is not easy to understand why the Persian translations 
were made only from an incomplete Turk! text. But there 
is the fact. The scribe of the Elphinstone, if one may judge 
from the translation, has not made any lament over gaps 
excepting the one of 908 h. This silence allows a con- 
jecture (a) that he knew of the existence in Babar’s work of 
the missing portion, and that he was aware the gap was caused 
by lost pages ; (b) that he acquiesced in some other lacimcB in 
the narrative, because they were left blank by Babar ; and (c) 
that some of the lacnnce found by Leyden and Erskine in the 
Elphinstone have been caused by loss of pages subsequent to 
the Persian translation. 

Although I have not been able to trace the Elphinstone 
MS., I have found, in Persian, a passage it contained, Le, the 
ammtphid note (Mems., 329 n.), which Mr. Erskine attributes 
to Humayiin. This is bound up in one of Mr. Erskine’s 
volumes of manuscript remains (B.M. Add. 26,505, p. 88). 
It is not, either in this copy or in Mr. Erskine’s English 
reproduction, in any way authenticated as Humcl3mn. His 
‘^shaving note” is signed hararadin Muh. Humayiin (Mems., 
304; cf. Notes, J.R.A.S., July, 1900). The expression in it 
‘‘dar zaman-i-ma” shows it to be a royal entry, but its non- 
appearance in the Persian translation and its disrespectful 
tone, so unlike that of the first note in which Huma^mn 
speaks of his father, suggest that it is JahtTngIr’s or perhaps 
Shah-jahan’s. 

X. Hyderabad MS. (Library of the late Sir Salar Jung). 

It was ray good fortune to hear of this valuable MS. 
through Mr. Beveridge, and I have now had an opportunity 
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of examining it, an advantage I owe to the kind help of 
Shamsul - ^ulama Sayyid ‘All Bilgrdmi, For it is the 
first complete Turk! text of the Bdhar-ndma {Tu%iik-i-hdhan) 
which I have found existing ‘‘under the flag,’^ and equalling, 
if not excelling, the St. Petersburg texts. ^ No public 
library in England or in India owns a MS. that approaches 
it for completeness ; of the two St. Petersburg MSS. which 
carry the narrative down to a.h, 936 (Mems., 425), i.e. 
No. XI and No. XII, it is distinctly superior to the latter, 
as being oriental and a good text, and at least the equal 
of No. XI, concerning which some details have not reached 
me which would allow closer comparison. It may be the 
equal of the renowned Bukhara MS., but of this text only 
the high reputation is known, a reputation fully established 
in India amongst the early workers on the Bdhar-nama in 
the nineteenth century, when there was talk amongst 
Elphinstone, Leyden, and Erskine of obtaining a copy 
from it. 

No. X measures inches by 4 inches ; is bound in red 
leather, gold-lined ; has been rebound ; and has been worm- 
eaten both before and since the rebinding. It contains 
382 folios, and on each page are 14 lines. It is written 
in Nastaliq and by two hands, neatly and without appearance 
of haste, but the concluding pages are less neat and less 
leisurely than the great bulk of the work. There is no 
adornment of any kind in the MS. ; there is no distinction 
in the handwriting such as marks the beautiful Turk! Tiizuk 
(a.d. 1629-30) and its Persian rendering (a.d. 1638-9) of 
‘Ali’l-kashmirl. Mr. Alexander G, Ellis estimates the date 
of its transcription as being about a.d. 1700. The quality of 
the paper precludes the sixteenth century. 

The obverse of the first folio of the MS. is inscribed with 
Kitdh-i-bdbay-ndma ha zabdn-i-tvrkl ; with an Arabic press- 
mark (?) in pencil, “3-16’’; an ink entry in English, 

^ I haNe collated it with Leydeu aud Er^kiIle— pa.<;e bv pac^e or more fieimentlv 
Twenty Ime^ of L and E enclose touiteeii (one pa^^Oot'Xu. X. the uv(Ta-l beiiin 
somewhat le-^s. ith the exceptions lar^e aud small, meutioned m the texf 
the copies are identical. 
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‘‘S.R. 35/* which is remarkably like Mr. Erskine’s writing 
of about the same date (B.M. Add. 26,605) ; and one in 
Raqam — pencilled and deleted — ‘‘35.” On the reverse 
of the last folio is scribbled what may be Hafiz, 

On the page bearing the title there appears also a seal, and 
this is impressed again on the last page of the text. It is 
that of the father or grandfather of Sir Salar Jung, an oblong 
with the inscription Munir xCUmulh, a.h. 1206 (a.d. 1791). 
The second impression has been made in the space between 
the end of a.h. 935 and the beginning of a.h. 936, but 
nothing as to the date of transcription can be inferred from 
this interpolated- position, because spaces similar to this one 
occur at the end of other years. 

Under the lining-paper of the boards are sheets inscribed, 
as Mr. Blumhardt has kindly informed me, with shopkeepers* 
accounts in the commercial Nagari of Central India, of date 
about A.D. 1800. This date agrees with that on the seal, and 
is probably the approximate date of acquisition by Sir Salar 
J ung*s ancestor, and of the repair and rebinding of the book. 

The text opens with a plain bismillah, and, like the 
Elphinstone, but varying from Kehr, with the words, 
“In the month of Ramzan.” Even a cursory examination 
has shown me that its variants in proper names are useful 
both biographically and orthographically. Moreover, it 
gives in pure Turk! some passages which are corrupt and 
alloyed, or pieced out with Persian in Kehr’s text. It 
contains all that Leyden and Erskine gathered from the 
Elphinstone and their two Persian MSS., and over and above 
this, the concluding portion of a.h. 908, the longer account 
of HindaPs adoption, several short passages which are omitted 
in the Memoirs and the Persian sources, and the revenue 
account of India, set down, moreover, by an Oriental. 

No. X is a veritable trouvaille. Its excellence and rarity 
claim reproduction in facsimile, since there are so very few 
texts of equal merit and volume that BabaPs book might 
easily be lost for ever. At the present time Ilminski’s 
imprint, the reproduction of a western and defective text, is 
only to be purchased as a rarity ; and there is no complete 
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Turki text accessible to students either in England or India. 
As is known to many of his friends, the late 3Ir. John 
Beames occupied the closing months of his life with work on 
the Bahar-ndma^ but there was no Turk! text of critical value 
for his use more accessible than in St, Petersburg. He had 
heard with pleasure of the excellence of the Hyderabad, and 
I had hoped to enable him to use it, even in his invalid 
retirement, by a photographic reproduction which I desire to 
carry out. 

Every MS. has its points of human interest. Here is one 
in Ho, X, a minor matter, but showing a thought of the 
scribe. Sultan Ahmad Mirza is said by Babar to have had 
three daughters by Pasha Begam, but particulars are given 
of one only, the eldest. This silence as to the others seemed 
to me as unnatural as it was inconvenient, because one of the 
anoyiyma was, I believed, a wife of Babar. How I find from 
Ho. X that its scribe, like myself, thought some further 
particulars were needed, for he has left a blank space where 
they should come in. (Cf. Memoirs, 30 ; Ho. X, f. 27«.) 

Here is another and somewhat similar point. Mr. Erskine 
is fully borne out by Ho, X in his supposition (Mems,, 230, 
1. 4 and n.) that Babar may have omitted the name which is 
missing here, for Ho. X (21W) has a space of about an inch 
where it should come in. There is another instance of this 
expectancy on the scribe’s part that something would fill the 
blank. Or possibly in both cases the royal writing was 
illegible. 

A curious little variant, which may be due to recon- 
sideration on Babar’ s own part, is contained in the narrative 
of HindaTs pre-natal adoption by Maham. Kehr has a long 
account of this, and includes in it a quaint taking of omens 
as to the sex of the coming child. Ho. X has the same 
account, minus the casting of the fates. 

Heither of Humay tin’s notes occurs in Ho. X, which at 
the point where the Elphinstone contains the ‘‘shavino* 
passage” runs on from ‘'Eahmat piada’' to the ‘‘sun in 
Aries.” As has been already said, these notes appear in no 
Turki text examined by me, except the Elphinstone. There 
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seem good grounds for leaving the amraiphul note out of 
consideration here, for it is not known to us to be Humayiin^s, 
and it occurs only in the Elphinstone so far as we know. 
But the first of the notes attributed to Humayun, the 
shaving passage,” is of great interest in the genealogy 
of the Turk! and Persian texts. It divides them into two 
branches, the Elphinstone and its descendants in Persian, 
and (as a minimum) the Kehr, with Ilminski^s imprint and 
its French descendant, and the Hyderabad. 


Errata in Xotes, Jt'ly, 1900. 

p, 450, 1. 4, B.M. 16,623. Read 20U. 
p. 450, 1. 8, Bodl. 405. Read 2635. 

p. 455. Tile I.O. niunber of the TuzHk-i-babari here given as No. 178. 
This IS a mistake ; it should he No. 214 passim (Ethe's Cat.). 
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The Successok of Dkva Il\yA II. of Vijayanagara. 

London. 

June 7, 1902. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — In his highl}^ interesting 
book ‘‘A Forgotten Empire” (London, 1900), Mr. R. Sewell 
has dealt with the history of the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
one of the most powerful empires that ever existed in India. 
In the lucid way which distinguishes all his works he has 
succeeded especially in throwing new light on the reign of 
Deva Raya II. There cannot be the slightest doubt now 
that this king began to reign in the year a.d. 1419, and 
died about 1443 or 1444. As regards his successor things 
are not quite so clear. Sewell says (p. 80), that at 
present it looks as though there had been a Deva Raya III. 
reigning from a.d. 1444 to 1449, but this point cannot as 
yet be settled.” 

May I draw your attention to a passage in the work of 
Kallinatha, the celebrated commentator on the Samgita* 
Ratnakara of Sarhgadeva. Kallinatha’s work is entitled 
Kalanidhi, and has been edited by Pandit Mangesh Ram- 
krishna Telang in the Anandasrama Series (Poona, 1897). 
In the introduction to his commentary, after having described 
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the couatr)^ in which he is living, our author continues 
(v. 6~9) 

Bhogisthita bhogavati ca nityam suparvaramya divijasthaliva j 
puriha vidyanagarl cakasti tuhgatarahgair abhitah 
pavitra !( 6 j| 

Etam sasti prasastapratibhatamukutaprotanir 3 ^atnaniryad- 
ratnaj 3 ^otihpravalavanamanacatulatopatapapratapah | 
karnataghatalaksmlcaranaparilasatpaurusotkarsasall prau- 
dhah sridevarajo vijayanrpasuto yadavanam varenyah II 7 1) 
Visvambharabhagyakrtavatara 8 tas 3 "astiputroyasasapavitrah| 
samgitasuhityakalasv abhijfiah pratapavan immadideva- 
ray ah ^ |t 8 || 

Sudharmeva sabha 3 '^a 8 ya samuUasikaladhara | 

gandharvagunagambhira vid 3 ^adharavinodim ll 9 1| 

I translate these verses without regard to the double 
meaning of some of the words ; — 

6. Eesting upon the serpent, ever teeming with pleasures, 
beautiful in the happy distribution of its various parts, like 
unto a heavenly abode, shines yonder brightly the town of 
Yidyanagara,^ purified on all sides by the waves of the Tunga. 

7. It was ruled by Praudha Devaraja, the son of king 
Vija 3 "a, the best of the race of the Yiidavas, a hero whose 
incomparable valour, b}' vanquishing Karnata, rose up even 
unto the feet of Laksmi. In trembling glitter shone his 
majest 3 ^'s crown of light — a radiance reflected from the gems 
in the diadems of his noble adversaries — as they bowed before 
him in submission. 

8. Pratapa Iramadi Devarava was his son. In him was 
incarnate the welfare of the whole world. Steeped in glory, 
he was moreover deeply learned in the arts of rhetoric aud of 
music. 

9. Ilis audience ball was like unto the hall of the gods, 
radiant as the full moon, thronged with the choicest singers, 
graced even with the presence of the Yid3^adharas. 

^ The readinjr ol the nianuMTxpt 0 the eoirect nue. 

» About the t^vo (Mereut names ot the to\ni -ee Sewell, i.t., p. 19 ^ 
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In these verses it is expressly stated that Pratapa Immadi 
Deva Raya was the son of Deva Raya II., and the grandson 
of Vijaya. Further, he bears all the titles of a king, and to 
him, as to his patron and protector, Kallinatha is applying. 
Therefore Deva Raya III. must have ascended the throne 
after the death of his father, and must have been reigning 
when Kallinatha wrote his commentary. This statement is 
corroborated by an inscription found at Conjeeveram, dated 
A.D. 1449, and published by Hultzsch (South Indian In- 
scriptions, i, 110). It records a grant by a king called Vira 
Pratapa Praudha-Immadi-Deva Raya ; his name is exactly 
the same as *that ascribed to him by Kallinatha. I therefore 
think we are not only able but even obliged to assume that 
there must have been a Deva Raya III. reigning from a.d. 
1444 till at least 1449. 

As to the inscription found at Sravana Belgola, dated a.d. 
1446 and published b}^ Kielhorn (Ind. Ant., xxv, 346), which 
relates to the death of a Pratapa Deva Raya, I am as little 
able to say anything as Sewell. That this inscription arouses 
suspicion on account of the remarkable style of its writing, 
Sewell has already pointed out. 

Concerning the inscription, dated a.d. 1476 — 77 and 
mentioned by Sewell (l.c., p. 97), in which a Praudha Deva 
of Yijayanagara occurs, it may not be quite impossible that 
it relates also to our Deva Raya III. We have, it is true, 
inscriptions which show that the other two sons of Deva 
Raya II. were on the throne, the one, Mallikarjuna, about 
A.D. 1452-62, the other, Virupaksa I., about 1470. But 
either three brothers were reigning at the same time (which 
would not be impossible, considering the great extension of 
the kingdom), or, in consequence of the tempests and troubles 
which followed the death of Deva Raya II., the three brothers 
were struggling for the throne, and reigned at different times 
according to their changing fate. 

However this may be, it cannot be doubted that a Deva 
Raya III., a son of Deva Ra 5 "a II., was in existence, and 
reigned from a.d. 1444 till at least 14^9. — Yours very truly, 

R, Sbion. 
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Phonetique Annamite (Dialecte DU Haut-Annam). 
Par L. Cadi^re, de la Societe des Missions Etrangeres 
a Paris. (Paris : Imprirnerie Rationale, 1902.) 

This appears as volume iii of the Publications de VEcole 
Frangaise Extreme - Orient, a series which promises to 
add so much to our knowledge of the language and 
antiquities of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. French Indo- 
China comprises, it is hardly necessary to say, the old 
countries of Tonkin, Annam (Cochinchina), and Cambodia. 
The Annamese language, which extends from the southern 
border of China to the frontier of Cambodia, is divided 
into three dialects : (1) the dialect of Tonkin, with its 

capital at Hanoi ; (2) the dialect of Upper Annam {Haut- 
Annam), with its capital at Hue ; and (3) the dialect of 
Lower Annam {Bas- Annam), with its capital at Saigon. 
It is the second of these three dialects, the phonology of 
which is studied here by M. Cadiere, who uses the term 
Haut-Annam, instead of the Haute^Cochinchine of the last 
century, the latter being now, he says, almost obsolete. He 
adds : ‘‘ I have chosen the title Dialecte du Haiit’- Annam, 
intending the expression to be taken generally as meaning 
the dialect spoken from Tourane to Yinh. Similarly, by 
Dialecte du Bas-Anna?n, I intend generally that which is 
spoken to the south of Tourane, as far as Cambodia ; and 
by Dialecte du Tonkin, that which is spoken in the Tonkinese 
delta. With regard to the pronunciation of the city of 
Hue and of the Court, I have left that for subsequent 
consideration, on account of the small extent of country 
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over wtich it prevails, from its character which appears 
to me to be comparatively recent, and besides because it was 
worthy of separate treatment/' 

The ground being thus defined, the author further con- 
tracts its limits by explaining that his work is purely 
phonetic, and that he will not occupy himself, for the 
moment, either with vocabulary or with syntax, both of 
which are left to be treated apart. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first of which treats of vowel changes, 
the second of transformations of consonants, the third of 
modifications of tone- Changes of tone are at least as 
important as those of vowels or consonants, if not more so, 
in lan<yuages of Eastern Asia. Certain peculiarities of minor 
importance relating to the phonology of the dialect are 
relegated to an appendix. 

The author, fearing that his method might give rise to the 
supposition that there was a certain known mother language, 
with dialects derived from it of which the degree of filiation 
was established, deprecates this idea, and is more inclined 
to admit, for the nonce, that the modern subdivisions of 
the language of Annam are the result of the simultaneous 
development of different dialects whose origins are unknown 
to us, still less their relative distances from a primitive 
mother tongue. Such terms he employs only for convenience, 
and they must not be taken in the precise and absolute sense 
which they have in Western languages, the descent of which 
is perfectly established. 

M. Cadiere compares the sino-annamite pronunciation of 
Chinese characters with that of modern Chinese dialects, 
and savs justly that further study, methodically prosecuted, 
of the comparative grammar of the two countries will throw 
more light on the origin of the language of Annam and 
its phonetic elements. It may be of interest to note the 
dictionaries used by him in his researches, which are : 
Bictionayiiun annamitico- latinurn, editum a J. L. Taberd. 
Serampore, ex typis Marshman, 1838. — Bktionnaire annamite- 
frnn^ai^. Tan Dinh (Saigorl), iraprimerie de la Mission, 
1878, — Bictioyinoire annamitf-frangais^ par J. F. M. Genibrel, 
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missionnaire apostolique. Ibid., 1898. — Bictiomrium sinicim 
ef latiminiy auctore P. S. Couvreur, S. J. Ho Kien Fou, ex 
missione catholica, 1892. — A Chinese Dictionary in the 
Cantonese Dialect, by E. J. Eitel. Hongkong, 1877. 

Tbe first part of the book, devoted to vowel changes, is 
divided into two sections, the first section including such 
changes as are common to all languages, the second those 
peculiar to Annam called voluntary modifications, in which 
vowels are conventionally changed to avoid pronouncing the 
name of a grand personage, of the tutelary spirit of a village, 
of a deceased ancestor of the speaker, etc. Such conventional 
changes are confined to the vowels of syllables, neither 
consonants nor tones ever being modified for the purpose. 
Tones are of first importance in Annamese words ; as an old 
French missionary wittily expresses it : Ne dites pas le 
mot, raais faites Faccent ; cela suffit, vous serez compris.” 
Tones are not pronounced in the same way in Upper 
Annam as in Cochinchina and in Tonkin ; and the difierence 
is declared to be greater between Hue and Saigon than 
between Hue and Hanoi. There are six tones in all, 
which are described in detail in the third part of the 
hook, and graphically represented there by lines drawn 
upon a musical scale. 

This is hardly the place for a minute analysis of the 
manifold phonetic changes characteristic of the dialect *of 
Upper Annam. To those interested in the subject the book 
is available for a lucid and scientific exposition, presented 
with the clearness that distinguishes French scholarship. 

8. W. B. 

Atlas Archeologique de lTn do- Chine. Monuments du 

Champa et du Cambodge. Par le capitaine E. Lunet 
de LajonquiiIre. (Publications de Tecole francaise 
d’extreme orient.) (Paris: Leroux, 1901.) 

Further India, or, as it is now generally called, Indo-China, 
is in many respects the reflex and counterpart of India 
proper. On its soil, amongst an indigenous population of 
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mixed and alien origin, the Hindu civilization, imported in 
the early years of our era (or possibly even a few centuries 
earlier), struck root and flourished, underwent a peculiar 
development in adapting itself to local circumstances, and 
has left remarkable traces of its existence in a relatively 
large number of buildings, now for the most part in ruins, 
some of which are among the most magnificent specimens of 
architecture that Asia has produced. 

The temples and palaces of Cam bo j a rank second to none 
as regards the grandeur of scale and richness of detail 
displayed in their construction. Eediscovered, so far as the 
European world is concerned, within the memory of men 
still living, they have attracted the attention of archaeologists 
and architects by their antiquit}^ and their highly artistic 
character, while the imagination is struck by the juxta- 
position of such noble works with the sordid huts which 
suffice for the degenerate descendants of the mighty race 
that constructed them, and with the waste swamps and 
jungles by which they are surrounded. 

The remains of the Cham architecture, though by no means 
on a level with those of Camboja, present, on a smaller 
scale of grandeur and with less perfection of detail, somewhat 
similar features. Both owe their inspiration largely to 
Indian models, and each may be taken to represent the 
highest artistic achievement of the race, a race in each case 
of alien origin, led into the paths of a civilization by Indian 
influence. 

The spheie of this influence has undergone a notable 
contraction since the period when most of these works were 
constructed ; it has been steadily suflering from the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring Chinese civilization, which in the 
hands of the Annamese has spread from Tongking down 
the whole of the east coast of Indo-China, and has absorbed 
a large section of the territory that was formerly, in a sense, 
part of India. Moreover, the artistic inspiration has almost 
died out in these regions, and it is as illustrations of an 
irrevocable past and a departed splendour that these remains 
have for us a somewhat melancholy interest. 
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The present volume is a summary record of these 
monuments so far as French Indo - China is concerned, 
wherein they are classified first, with a short description of 
each, under the respective administrative divisions in which 
they are situated, and afterwards in an alphabetical list, 
with an indication of their positions on the several maps 
which the volume contains. These are five in number, viz., 
Northern and Southern Annam (for the Cham monuments), 
Northern and Southern Camboja (for the Cambojan ones), 
and a general map, on a smaller scale, of Eastern Indo- 
China, which, besides giving the position of the areas 
respectively covered by the other sheets, contains the 
situation of certain remains in the Laos country not 
included in them. 

The items enumerated amount to between three and 
four hundred, and, of course, vary in importance from 
relatively insignificant remains of small isolated buildings 
to the wonderful specimens of palatial architecture already 
referred to. The work is confined to the remains which 
owe their inspiration to Indian influences, and expressly 
excludes the architecture of Annamese and Chinese origin. 
It is to be observed that, in a sense, it is incomplete, as 
it necessarily does not include the architectural remains 
lying outside the sphere of French influence, while a great 
part of the old Cambojan territories is now included in 
the kingdom of Siam (which, indeed, contains the finest 
of the Cambojan remains). The authorities have, however, 
been well advised to publish the results of their researches 
without waiting for their problematical completion at some 
uncertain future date. 

An introduction by the author gives some information as 
to the administrative divisions under which the classification 
is made, the system of transcription adopted, and the 
meanings of certain frequently occurring native names. 
A preface by the director of the Ecole francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, under whose auspices the work appears, draws 
attention to the importance of the subject and to the 
amount of hard work which the compilation of the present 
J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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summary has iuTolved. This last is obvious on the face 
of it, and it is clearly of the highest importance that these 
interesting monuments should be completely enumerated 
and accurately located. A good many of them have been 
described and illustrated elsewhere, but much remains to 
be done in this direction also ; and it is to be hoped that 
in course of time a complete record of them will be made, 
which will enable their artistic value to be more generally 
appreciated than can be said to be the case at present. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


Tkanslation from Urdu for Advanced Students, being 
fifty Urdu passages with Introduction, Notes, and 
Translation by C. M. Mulvany, M. A., B.Litt., Professor, 
Queen^s College, Benares. (Allahabad ; The Indian 
Press.) 

Professor Muh^any, of Queen^s College, Benares, has 
found time among his other duties to write a manual to 
assist his pupils in their English studies. Fifty extracts 
are given in Urdu, and of these a model English version 
is offered, with such grammatical notes as explain the 
variations between the two languages. It has often been 
seen that the trained philologist can show his special skill 
in whatever language, rich or poor in structure, dignified 
or undignified, which may be submitted to him. We might 
guess from his brilliant Oxford career that Professor Mulvany 
was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar. We cordially 
endorse all that he says of the value of a training in these 
languages. Donaldson, the Cambridge scholar, recommends 
in one of his books that a man about to translate a piece 
of prose into Latin should first read a corresponding piece 
in Latin, and on p. 4 Mr. Mulvany suggests that the same 
practice should be followed with English classics. We are 
afraid that natives can never be taught to shape their ideas 
in the English fashion, nor do we believe that any man 
can think in a language not his own, but Mr. Mulvany 
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rightly hopes that by reading English prose, which has 
become saturated with Greek and Latin literature, the 
native tendency to bombast may be checked. The severity 
of the classics has assisted the seriousness which is natural 
to Englishmen. Here we are* in direct opposition to the 
mobile and loquacious Asiatic. The remarks of Newman 
quoted by our author are very much to the point. We 
wish this excellent little work all possible success. 

Mr. Mulvany is evidently quite alive to the errors 
commonly made by Indian students in translating from 
their mother tongue into English, and in English composition, 
and the rules and hints he provides for the guidance of those 
who speak Urdu are all that could be desired in respect of 
clearness and simplicity. We fail, however, to understand 
why the words aisi h6*i tadhir, on p. 8, may not be trans- 
lated literally ‘ some such plan,’ And we do not think 
Mr. Mulvany would be, under any circumstances, justified 
in rendering the word Jidl (p. 7) by the English ‘ method.’ 
Again, on p. 13, we find agar dp hhi apnd-ko apne hath-^e 
mcirnd hare to hhi kyd hogd, where apnd-ko should be apne-ko^ 
and mdrnd appears to be a misprint. Such errors, however, 
are few, and do not detract from the numerous excellences of 
the work. We would particularly draw attention to the 
rules on (1) the use of the personal pronouns; (2) questions; 
(3) indirect speech ; (4) the infinitive ; these are perpetual 
stumbling-blocks to an Indian student. We congratulate 
Mr. Mulvany on the excellence of his work, and trust we 
may regard this little book as but the first instalment of 
what he intends to give us. We would suggest, however, 
that he should give a little more attention to Arabic. Even 
a little Arabic would be found useful in his Urdu studies, 
and would serve to show that the corrupt English form 
Aladdin (i.e. ^aldhid-din^ ‘the nobility of the religion’) 
cannot be derived from the Arabic (if such 

a compound be possible), and that ahiCUhasan and nuzlmtiCU 
aru'dh should be written and , not 

and 
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Nouvelles Eecherches sur les Chams. Par Antoine 
Cab AXON. (Publications de Fecole franc aise d ’Extreme- 
Orient, vol. ii.) pp. 215. (Paris: Leroux, 1901.) 

This is a valuable contribution to our scanty store of 
knowledge concerning a highly interesting people. The 
Chams, who once constituted the considerable kingdom of 
Champa (Campa or Mahacampa), whose metropolis Balonga 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, and whose greatness and outward 
magnificence are attested by Hiuen Thsang and Marco Polo, 
occupied for a dozen centuries or more a unique position 
as the eastern outpost of Indian civilization on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Theirs was the borderland where that form of civi- 
lization struggled with its mighty rival and neighbour, 
the Chinese civilization represented by the Annamese, to 
which it yielded only after a succession of gallant but 
unavailing struggles. Shorn, one by one, of its outlying 
northern provinces, reduced after each defeat by successive 
annexations to a smaller sphere of action, the fierce but 
intermittent flame of the Cham national spirit, inherited 
from a Malayan ancestry, repeatedly burst out afresh and 
for a time seemed to retrieve these losses. In the end, 
however, the stolid persistence and harder stamina of the 
northern race prevailed over the fiery ardour of the south, 
and after the final fall of Cham national independence in 
1471, the Annamese gradually ground the remnants into 
submission. 

At the present day their descendants are little more 
than the shadow of a name; the glory of their splendid 
past is well-nigh forgotten, and the race is represented in 
its ancient seats by a few groups of poverty-stricken village 
communities ; while the emigrant Chams who have settled 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Camboja, though more 
prosperous than their cousins of Annam, are even more out 
of touch with the old traditions of their race. At some 
period which is not clearly defined, probably about the 
fifteenth century, a portion of the nation was converted 
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to Islam, and among tlie Cambojan Chains tbat religion is 
now universal. Among the Chams of Annam, Hinduism of 
a sort still lingers on, mixed with elements of indigenous 
origin ; and here, too, there are some followers of the 
Prophet, but their notions appear to be very far removed 
from the orthodoxy of the schools of Mecca. Their imams, 
though occasionally possessing more or less corrupt copies 
of the Koran, are unable to read Arabic, and can only repeat 
a few traditional formulae. It may, however, be doubted 
whether they are Shiites, as the author of the work under 
review seems inclined to suppose : a priori it is far more 
probable that, like most of their Malayan cousins, they are 
nominally Sunnis of the School of ShahT. 

It is, however, the Hinduism of the Chams that for 
historical reasons has the best claim upon our regard, and 
here we have a most valuable contribution to the study 
of that religion, or, perhaps one should rather say, of 
what now represents it among the remnants of the Cham 
race. A very full account of their divinities, their priests 
and priestesses, their ceremonies and observances on special 
occasions, together with a large number of texts of the 
hymns, prayers, and ritual employed, make up the bulk of 
this volume. Only those who have themselves attempted 
to record the fragmentarj^ relics of an almost extinct culture 
can have any conception of the labour which the collection 
of these materials must have involved. Their value from 
the point of view of the comparative study of religions, 
and particularly as specimens of a peculiar development 
or corruption of Hinduism, can hardly be overrated. To 
a great extent, however, this Hinduism is a mere veneer 
covering a mass of native folklore based on animism, worship 
of the powers of nature, serpent- worship, and what not, 
which invites comparison with more or less analogous ideas 
and usages scattered about in almost every quarter of the 
globe. 

The texts, so far as they are Hindu in character, are 
Sivaite, and are written partly in the Cham language, 
partly in a jargon which appears to be Sanskrit corrupted 
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by traditional repetition and quite unintelligible to those 
who use it, but which may still be capable of restoration 
by competent Sanskrit scholars basing their comparisons 
upon the better preserved texts of other Hindu rituals. 
The greater part, and especially the part which is in the 
Cham language, consists of elaborate rubrical directions ; 
it embodies in some sort a ritualism run to seed, a symbolism 
of which the meaning has been entirely forgotten and 
swallowed up in the form. At the same time it may 
fairly be allowed that some of the hymns to the gods are 
not without a certain poetic grace and wild disordered 
beauty of their own. The high gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu Pantheon have become inextricably mixed up with 
local divinities of Nature or identified, after the fashion 
of Euhemerus, with deified kings and national heroes. 
Curiously enough, the mightiest of them all is of the female 
sex, P6 Yah Ino Nogar, the Great Goddess Mother of the 
Kingdom, who is supposed to represent Mahadevi, and whom 
the Muhammadan Chams identify with our mother Eve. 

The priests are chosen from a special caste and wear 
a peculiar dress ; below them is a caste of ministers who 
perform subordinate functions, and in addition there are 
persons who may be described as lay assistants, not belonging 
to any particular caste, but initiated by their predecessors 
in office. The various sacrifices and lustrations in use are 
carefully described in this work, which is also illustrated 
by numerous representations of specimens of the sacred 
vessels and other objects used in connection with religion, 
of photographs of individual priests and other members of 
the Cham race, and of some of the original manuscripts from 
which most of the materials embodied in the book were 
derived. The frontispiece representing the temple of P6 
Klon Garai at Phan-Eang and the image of the Great 
Goddess figured on a later page are of some artistic value 
as specimens of Hindu workmanship. 

In addition to other ethnological information, the author 
devotes a chapter to the language of this highly interesting 
people, with specimens of the elaborate forms of* the complex 
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Indian alphabet in which that language is written. It 
should, however, be pointed out that his twice repeated 
assertion that the Chams are derived from Java is quite 
unwarranted by evidence, and probably entirely contrary 
to fact. As Professor Kern, of Leyden, demonstrated 3^ears 
ago, a comparative study of the great Malayo-Polynesian 
family of languages points to the probability that the 
centre of dispersion of that vast group was a large country 
occupjdng a coastline in South-Eastern Asia. It is almost 
certain that they are derived from Champa or its neighbour- 
hood, not the Chams from them or their outlying islands. 

The Cham language as it is written and spoken now, and, 
indeed, so far as it is on record in the inscriptions of the 
last thousand years or so, presents us with the curious 
picture of a mixed tongue made up of almost equal 
proportions of Malayan and Indo-Chinese (M6n-Annam) 
elements, overlaid with Sanskrit accretions. It is hard to 
say whether it should be classified with the Malayan or the 
Mon-Annam group, but, at any rate, the Malayan element 
in it cannot be derived from any of the existing Malayan 
sub-families. Besides possessing peculiarities of its own, 
it has features in common, now with the languages of the 
Sumatran, now with the Bornean, and occasionally with the 
Philippine group, which make it utterly impossible that it 
should have been derived from any one of them. In fact, 
its characteristics are so strongly marked that one is bound 
to infer its separate existence from a period coeval with 
the differentiation of the other Malayan languages of the 
western half of the Indian Archipelago ; and it is entitled 
to be recognized as a separate entity in that family, so far 
as its Malayan constituents are concerned. 

It may, perhaps, be worth noticing that one of its most 
striking peculiarities is its almost Indo-Chinese tendency 
towards a monosyllabic form, as a stepping-stone to which it 
tends (like Achinese) to throw the accent on the last syllable, 
while Malay almost invariably accents the penultimate. But 
in some cases this very peculiarity^ has preserved its words 
in a fuller and more archaic form than the Malays so that 
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they certainly cannot be derived from the latter : thus, 
the final diphthongs which Malay, by strengthening the 
penultimate syllable, has attenuated to simple vowels, are 
retained in Cham, as they are to some extent in Achinese. 
Moreover, many old words which Malay has lost have 
survived in the continental language as part of its inheritance 
from the common Malay o- Polynesian mother tongue ; the 
name of the Great Goddess furnishes three instances in 
point : p6 (lord or lady), yaii (deity), and ino (mother) are 
words which, though occurring in many of the Malay o- 
Polynesian languages, no longer exist as separate words in 
Malay, but are represented there by derivatives. In spite, 
therefore, of its admixture with alien elements, Cham offers 
a substantial contribution to the comparative study of the 
Malayan languages, and from this point of view deserves 
more attention than has hitherto been paid to it. 

It is to be hoped that the French scholars, who now have 
the opportunity of rescuing the few remaining records of 
this nation which is now on the verge of being utterly 
absorbed by its stronger neighbours, will do so before it is 
too late. In the meantime one may express the recognition 
that is due to M. Cabaton for the valuable instalment which 
he has succeeded in preserving. It should also be stated 
that a very full bibliography of the literature of his subject, 
several indexes, and a table of contents add considerably to 
the utility of his present work, which by its appearance and 
style also does credit to its publisher. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Tetraeuaxgelium Sanctum juxta simplicem Syrorum 
VeRSIONEM ad FIDEM CODICUM, MaSSORAE, EDITIONUM 
DENUO RECOG NITUM, LECTION UM SUPELLECTILEM, etc. 

By Philip Edward Pusey, M.A., and George Henry 
Gwilliam, B.I). (Oxford, 1901.) 

The extraordinary energy which is being expended at the 
present day upon the text of the Bible finds outlet in various 
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ways which need not be particularized here. Perhaps of 
most lasting importance, inasmuch as it is entirely free from 
subjectivity, is the labour which is now being spent upon 
new revisions of the text of the leading versions. Whilst 
Cambridge is undertaking the gigantic task of editing the 
text of the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, 
based upon a collation which will supersede that of the 
historic Holmes and Parsons, Oxford is issuing smaller but 
equally valuable works, in the shape of new editions of the 
text of the Vulgate New Testament and of the Syriac 
Peshitta version of the Gospels. 

Many years ago the late Philip Edward Pusey, son of the 
renowned Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, set before himself 
the task of ascertaining whether the traditional text of the 
Syriac New Testament, first published at Vienna in 1555, 
might reasonably be taken to represent the text of the 
ancient Syrian Church. This text was made by J. A. 
Widmanstad, with the help of Moses of Mardin, from 
unknown sources, and, as it happens, all subsequent printed 
editions are practically copied from it. At that time, 
however, Syriac studies were almost unknown among 
Europeans, and it was not until the seventeenth century 
that the language really claimed the attention of scholars. 
Manuscripts, which in England at least were probably 
unknown before the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
were collected from time to time, so that after a lapse of 
nearly three and a half centuries from the printing of the 
editio prmceps, there was good reason to suppose that 
a critical collation of the numerous Biblical manuscripts 
might lead to the establishment of a somewhat difierent text. 

The collations which were begun by Mr. Pusey were 
continued after his death by Mr. G william, under whose 
hands the plan of the whole work has considerably outgrown 
the original design. No fewer than forty-two MSS., more 
or less complete, were collated, the majority of them ranging 
from the fifth ^ to the eighth century. They represent both 

^ The earliest dated MSS. helong to the middle of the sixth century. 
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the Jacobite and the Nestorian branches of the Syrian 
Church, and Mr. GwilKam considers it not unlikely that 
some of the earliest may even represent the text of the 
undivided Church before the schism of 488-9. 

The results attained after this laborious undertaking may 
at first sight appear hardly commensurate with the pains. 
Mr. Gwilliam has found that ‘Hhe text of the Editio Princeps 
of 1555 is almost identical with that current at the time 
when our MSS. were written .... the Peshitto version 
of the Gospels has not been corrupted in later times, but 
whatsoever variations it exhibits from the Greek date from 
a most remote antiquity. Our authorities are products of 
both the great schools of Syriac Christianity, while our 
most ancient copies connect our readings with those of the 
undivided Syriac Church. ^ 

This conclusion is particularly interesting on account of 
the parallel between this, the first critical edition of the 
Peshitta Gospels, and the valuable collations of Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Testament undertaken by Keimicott 
(1776-80) and He Rossi (1784-98). In this case, too, 
it was discovered that all our manuscripts practically 
represent one and the same text. This circumstance, 
however, is now known to have arisen from the fact that 
at a certain date (early in the Christian era) the text was 
fixed and all subsequent copies were conformed to it, 
whereas previously, as is proved by the Septuagint and 
by early quotations, a considerable number of variations 
must have existed. 

In like manner there is reason to suppose (1) that this 
fixed Peshitta text is an artificial production ; (2) that, like 
the Massoretic text, the present is only a stage, and that 
a relatively late one, in its history; and (6) that it can no 
more lay claim to be the original version than the so-called 


^ Prote^Mir Kendel Harris, from an examination of two tifth-centurv MSS 
not incliidt-rl in :Mr. Gwilliam’s list, comos to the same oonclu-ion as‘re»>ards 

Januuryfigi'ii^ Se%iew, 
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Massoretic text which appears in our Bibles can claim to be 
the ipsissima dicta of the original writers.^ 

The lasting importance of Mr. G william’s work will be 
cordially recognized by scholars, and only those who have 
undergone the tribulation of collating manuscripts can 
appreciate to the full Mr. Gwilliam’s wearisome task. To 
some his results may appear disappointing, even as the great 
expectations which had been formed respecting the result 
of a collation of Hebrew MSS. were considerably lowered. 
But the actual positive conclusions, now firmly established, 
are a lasting boon which scholarship owes to Mr. G william 
and to Mr. Pusey before him — novel results would have 
meant novel unlooked-for problems, and of problems the 
Syriac text of the Gospels has already enough. 

There are other valuable features associated with this 
edition to which attention must be drawn. The text is fully 
vocalized and pointed on the evidence of Massoretic MSS., 
and in the critical apparatus many interesting notes of 
interest to the grammarian and lexicographer are recorded 
from hitherto unpublished works. Special care has been 
paid to the Syriac system of Sections and Canons, which is 
now, for the first time, published in full. The division into 
paragraphs follows the most ancient witnesses, and as the 
editor remarks : These are often interesting, as showing 
the opinions of ancient scribes on the connexion of parts of 
the narrative.” 

The printing is clear and well-arranged, although we could 
wish that the numbers of the chapters were indicated more 
prominently, and on every page. The number of misprints 
is remarkably small, and the whole reflects to the highest 
degree upon the care of the editor and of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, under whose auspices the work is published. 


^ The date of the establishment ot the Pe^hitta text has recently been ascribed 
mth great probability to thu time of llabbula, Bishop of Ede^sa (4ll~43"> a.d.). 
Mr. F. C. Borkitt, to whomthU is due, has proved coucdusivtly that the 
a quo must he suh'^eqnent to the Syrian father EphrOrn (died 373). The terttuhHH 
ad queoi is probably barely a century later. (See Burkitt, St. Ephraim’s 
Quotations from the’Gospels,” Text and Stoditi, 1901, vii, 2.) 
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We must not omit to mention one other valuable feature 
in the addition of a literal Latin translation for the con- 
venience of theologians who ought to — but generally do 
not — read the “ mother of versions ” in the original tongue. 

S. A. C. 

Muhammad and his Power. By P. De Lacv Johnstone, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. (Edinburgh, 1901.) 

Muhammad is the only representative of the Semitic race 
of olden times to figure among the “ World’s Epoch-makers,” 
and in the account which Mr. Johnstone has written for this 
popular series of handbooks, both the inclusion of this great 
figure and the editor’s choice of a writer are amply justified. 
So much has been written upon the subject that the small 
book before us could have been easily doubled or trebled in 
size, but Mr. Johnstone has carefully sifted the great mass 
of material at his disposal, and this concise account of his 
should have the effect of awakening in his readers an interest 
in Oriental history and thought. He has paid sufficient 
attention to every point of importance, and he has not failed 
to indicate here and there a few of the problematical questions 
upon which the last word has not yet by any means been 
said. In the opening chapters the writer has given us an 
all too short sketch of the land and people of Arabia before 
Islam, a particularly fascinating subject, a popular account 
of which for English readers is still a thing of the future. 
Not the least valuable feature of this portion of the book 
is the inclusion of extracts from Sir Charles Lyall’s Ancient 
Arabian Poetry. On the other hand, it is to be regretted 
that the writer has failed at least to mention Robertson 
Smith among the authorities easily accessible in our own 
language ” (p. viii). He is one of the few scholars who 
have investigated at first-hand the environment of Islam, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable to the understanding 
of Mohammedanism, and is at the same time highly 
suggestive to students of other early Semitic literature. In 
conclusion, we venture to express the conviction that there 
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is need — great need — for popular yet scholarly handbooks 
such as the one before us. This country’s ignorance of and 
indifference to Eastern life and thought are, comparatively 
speaking, inversely proportionate to the immense political 
issues at stake. 

S. A. C. 

The History of Humayun (Humayun-nama). By Gul 
Badan Begum. Translated by Annette S. Beveridge, 
M.B.A.S. pp. 331. (London : Royal Asiatic Society, 
1902.) 

These memoirs of her own times by a Princess of the royal 
house of Timur possess an interest of a peculiar kind. As 
a daughter of Babar, a sister of Humayun, and an aunt of 
the great Akbar, the Princess was in a position to throw 
a vivid light on the events of the troublous times in which 
she lived. The monotonous seclusion of the harem was not 
so rigidly enforced in those days as in later times. The 
ladies of the royal family, dragged about from one place 
to another, at one moment honoured and feted, at another 
subject to indignities, imprisonments, and dangers, were far 
from being passive spectators of current events. They held 
interviews with the males of their family, and the principal 
nobles and men of mark — veiled probably, but not hidden 
behind the curtains of the zenana. They formed shrewd 
judgments on men and events, and on many occasions 
exercised considerable influence. They were very numerous, 
these spirited and strong-minded Turk and Mughal women, 
and took the keenest interest in everything that happened. 
The Princess Gulbadan in particular shows herself a remorse- 
less critic and an outspoken recorder of the actions of her 
relatives. It is this that gives her memoirs such a lively 
and piquant interest. Her narrative supplies those intimate 
details of private life which are wanted to clothe and make 
real the dry bones of official history. Her style, too, is 
simple and natural, a refreshing contrast to the turgid, 
pompous verbosity of courtly writers like the unendurable 
Abul Fazl and his fellows. 
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So far my fatter tad timself written before tis deatt. In 
tte course of a conversation he tad witt me about the book 
te made several further comments to the following effect : — 
The translation of Mrs. Beveridge is scholarly, and shows 
insight and sympathy with the subject. Her rendering of 
the Princess Gulbadan’s words bring out well the womanly 
side of the writer, and her way of regarding the stirring 
events of her life, without any sacrifice of accuracy. The 
notes are very good and useful, especially those relating to 
the complicated relationship of the numerous personages 
whose names appear in the history. In the seclusion of the 
harem a clever woman like the Princess Gulbadan would 
acquire a large store of information on this subject, and in 
her old age would take a great pleasure in showing oflf her 
knowledge. This is not unknown among our own country- 
women. Mrs. Beveridge has conferred a great benefit on 
the student of this period of history by the care with which 
she has analyzed and tabulated the relationship of the 
different personages. The illustrations are good. The one 
of the Emperor Akbar is the only one I have seen which 
gives at all a living impression of that great man, and 
which conveys an idea of his ability. Mrs. Beveridge has 
added to the value of her work by making this available to 
European scholars. It is also a very especial advantage 
to have her excellent edition of the text printed in the same 
volume with the translation, and Mrs. Beveridge may be 
heartily congratulated on this sound piece of work, as useful 
as it is interesting.” F. Beames. 

Assyrian Deeds and Documents recording the Transfer 
OF Property, etc. By the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, 
M.A., Lecturer in Assyriology, Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. III. (Cambridge : Deighton Bell & Co. 
London : G. Bell & Sons. 1901.) ^ 

Assyriologists will welcome the Rev. C. H. W. Johns’s 
third volume as they welcomed the first and second. Though 

1 The tir>t volume was noticed in the J.R.A.S. in 1898, pp. 893-897 and the 
second in 1901, pp. 600-609. 
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the author of this book modestly refers to Assyriology as his 
^ hobby/ the seriousness and thoroughness with which he 
works at it would put to the blush the life-work of not a few. 
The energy with which he does his recreation (for it is as 
such that most people regard a ‘ hobby ’) will be appreciated 
by all, and this appreciation will be mingled with con- 
siderable admiration when it is realized that he is not the 
man of leisure which the present writer, and probably also 
many others, supposed him to be. 

The third volume of Assyrian Deeds and Documents is of 
like bulk with its predecessors, and runs to 599 pages. It is 
devoted to ‘‘Money loans. Legal Decisions, Deeds of Sale, 
Slave Sales,’’ and includes lists of names of males, females, 
places, divinities, Greek, Latin, Biblical, classical, and north 
Semitic words and names, an index of Assyrian words and 
phrases, a list of ideograms, and a subject-index. The 
critical apparatus would therefore seem to be as perfect 
as possible. 

The book is an elaborate and minute examination of 
documents which the author has published in the two 
preceding volumes, and contains, like them, a large amount 
of material, not only a basis for further research, but also 
exceedingly suggestive in itself. 

There is no doubt that, for all who are interested in the 
history of trade and exchange, these volumes will be most 
useful. One of the points touched upon by these tablets is 
the question of interest, and Mr. Johns shows that even this, 
dry as the subject is, is not without its attractions. It would 
seem that, whilst interest on money lent in Babylonia was as 
a general rule one shekel upon every maneh monthly (If per 
cent. =20 per cent, yearly), in Assyria it varied from that 
amount to as much as 150 per cent., though it happened 
now and then that less was arranged for, the tariff in one 
case being as low as half a shekel on If manehs (i.e. 
100 shekels) per month, or about If per cent, yearly. 
This, of course, was a merely nominal rate, such as might 
be arranged between friends. 

All the sections of Mr. Johns’s work are discussed with 
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the same minuteness, and also with the same acuteness, as 
that referred to above. Another point dealt with is the 
many and seemingly inconsistent ways of writing recurrent 
words and phrases (pp. 26 ff.), and the question naturally 
arises whether in some cases they may not be due either to 
ignorance or to carelessness on the part of the scribes. Many 
of the variants, however, seem to be due to the Assyrian 
dialect — the peculiarities of pronunciation of Assyro- 
Babylonian current in Assyria. Judging from the examples 
which the tablets published by Mr. Johns contain, Assyrian 
pronunciation differed, especially in the matter of the vowels, 
from that of Babylonia. In the case, for example, of the 
forms of the word naddnu, ^ to give,’ vowel-harmony seems 
to come into play. Thus, when the termination is the 
interior vowel is sometimes i {iddini)^ and when it is u, forms 
with u as interior vowel are found {iddnnu, idunu), Iddan, 
idem, iddanuni, iddinuni, iddinnimi, etc., also occur. In the 
classical form the proper vowel is in all cases / {kldin, iddinii, 
iddinuni, etc.), and whether the scribes may have been 
influenced sometimes by other forms of foreign (west 
Semitic) origin, such as those of nathanu (pJ), must at 
present remain undecided. 

That west-Semitic influence w^as strong among the trading 
population may be gathered from the fact that, as the 
author remarks, all the names containing the element dbdu, 
‘servant’ (the Assyro - Babylonian form is drdii), were 
probably Syrian, and the number which he gives is 
suflSciently numerous. That such names indicated in many 
cases the nationality of the bearer has long been my own 
opinion, and to the list of those quoted by Mr. Johns many 
more may in all probability be added. 

The number and the diversity of the foreign names, or 
names of foreign form, in the contract-tablets of Assyria, are 
probably greater in proportion than in the documents of the 
same class found in Babylonia. How this is to be explained 
is not quite certain. There is no doubt that in the earlier 
ages Babylonia was more resorted to by persons of foreio^n 
birth than most other trading centres, and the tradition of the 
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confusion of tongues there is probably due to that fact. As 
time "went on, however, Assyria increased in importance, and 
though Babylonia did not in any way diminish, the large 
increase which undoubtedly took place in her population 
must have made the foreign element much less conspicuous, 
and spread it over a much larger extent of territory. For 
the same reason, it is probable that the percentage of 
Babylonian trade records which have been preserved to us 
is much smaller than in the case of Nineveh, cut off in the 
midst of her prosperity, at a time when ‘‘ great Babylon ” 
had still some years to wait before she reached the zenith 
of her power and the plenitude of her population, and after 
that several centuries before she ceased to be. 

The presence of strange names of divinities, such as 
Suriha, Haldi, Zirpanitu (so, not Zarpanitu, according to the 
phonetic spelling, systematically ignored by the German 
school), and others, implies that not only native gods, 
but those of the nations or districts around were also 
worshipped. In the case of the divinity Suriha, whose name 
occurs in that of the personal name Suriha-Aa, we have an 
example of the identification of one god with another — 
“Suriha is Aa — exhibited by so many of the names of this 
district and period. Its composition is upon the model of 
such names as Ya-Dagunu, “ Jah is Dagon,’^ and others. 

In general Mr. Johns's analysis of the inscriptions of 
which he treats is very close, and is on that account of all 
the greater value. To take an instance which is not of the 
most striking, he refers to and discusses (p. 177) all the 
cases where the name Ninaa or Ninuaa, ‘the Ninevite,' 
occurs. It is spelled phonetically, as the name of a witness 
(thrice), as the name of a slave, and as that of a buyer. It is 
written AL Ni-nu-a-a as the name of a witness from Kurai ; 
the form AL NINA-KI-a-a contains it, and its bearer was 
a fsak iarri (? ‘ king's captain ') and buyer in four cases. 
A form without the KI is the name of a borrower in 
681 B.n. ; a witness and hazcum in another case, a witness in 
a third case, and occurs also as a specimen -name. The form 
NINA-a-a is the name of a rah harii, bel femiy b.c. 649, and 


j.K.A.b. 1902. 
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we have further NINA-KI-a-a as the name of a buyer and 
sak sary^i three or four times, and as a sa Upa once. I have 
not given Mr. Johns’s references, but in every case the 
student is able to find what he wants. The question 
naturally arises whether it would not have been better to 
relegate all these detailed descriptions to a classified list of 
names, accompanied by the original characters. It will 
easily be understood from these details that the author does 
not write for the public, but for students. For those who 
are not specialists, it may be here mentioned that ail the 
above forms, notwithstanding their diverse writing, are to be 
read simply Ninuaa or Ninaa. 

Like the contract-tablets of Babylonia, material for 
biographies of the people mentioned may easily be obtained, 
though the details are much scantier and the number of 
instances much more rare. Such biographies are naturally 
rather interesting, and bring home to the student the reality 
of the life in the East revealed by those tablets of so many 
hundreds of years ago. If we cared to adopt the popular 
style of some Assyriologists,” the author says, “ we might 
easily write up a ‘story of an Assyrian corn-dealer,’ and 
even perhaps work in a few Jews into the business.” 

Unscientific as it may be, however, Mr. Johns cannot 
resist giving a very interesting account of the career of one 
Bahianu, who plays a prominent part in barley- dealing from 
704 to 667 B.c. Loans of barley and corn were his principal 
transactions, but he also appears as a witness to other 
documents, and sometimes has to do with slaves, and also 
with money-lending. His death is mentioned in a letter, 
from which it would appear that at the time of his departure 
for the abode of his god he was fairly well off in this world’s 
goods. 

Frivolous as it may seem to indulge in these biographical 
reconstructions, such work is not only interesting, but also 
useful. It gives us the means, now and then, of deciding 
dates when direct statements are wanting, and other useful 
information for scientific research may also be obtained. 
Indeed, one may go so far as to say, that when an alphabetical 
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list of names of Assyrians and Babylonians mentioned in 
the various tablets has been drawn up, with dates, short 
biographical notices, and references, we shall have much 
useful material not only for verifying dates, but also for 
controlling translations, and throwing light on the obscure 
bypaths of ancient Oriental history in many ways which can 
only be guessed at present. 

This is, in fact, one of the reasons why Mr. Johns’s volumes 
upon the contract-tablets of Assyria are so valuable. The 
modern student, moreover, desires not only history and 
philology ; he wishes also to know the aims, ambitions, 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and prejudices of the ancient 
personages revealed to him in these tablets during their 
earthly pilgrimages. The dry bones of chronology, philology, 
and history are of prime importance, but there is something 
of scientific value even in the human interest attached to 
these documents. 

So, for his book, for the many interesting things which 
it contains, for the minuteness of his examination of these 
comparatively monotonous texts, every Assyriologist will 
render to Mr. Johns his sincerest thanks. The opportunity 
which the author has had of putting together all the materials 
bearing upon his branch of the subject enables him to suggest 
meanings, or further and more precise renderings, of words 
hitherto untranslated or doubtful ; chronology, law, manners 
and customs, the state of society during the period treated of 
— these and many other things receive new light. But such 
work is not easy, as may be judged from the uncertainty 
which attends research and its results, even when everything 
possible has been said and done. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The India of Atjrangzeb (Topography, Statistics, and 
Eoads). By Jadunath Sarkar, M.A. (Calcutta : 
Bose Brothers, 1901.) 

For one reason, if for no other, this work should be 
welcomed and commended. It is, so far as I know, the 
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first attempt by an English-educated Indian to deal with 
the modern history of his own country in the critical and 
scientific spirit. Any other works that I know are mere 
compilations, as often as not taken from the books of 
European writers. Mr. Jadunath Sarkar has gone instead 
to the original sources, qualifying himself for dealing with 
them by first acquiring a knowledge of Persian. 

Compared with the rich archives of modern European 
states, India of the Mahomedan period is poor in material. 
Put there can be no question that, whatever their defects, 
the histories and chronicles still extant present a very 
extensive field for the labour and self-devotion of many 
scholars. The settling of texts, the translation into English, 
the annotation and critical examination of these chronicles 
appear to be tasks admirably suited to the bent of the 
Indian mind, its patience and its love of detail. Let us 
hope that Mr. Jadunath Sarkar may continue the task that 
he has so well begun ; and that his example may stimulate 
some of his fellow-graduates to similar undertakings. 

The work before us consists of (i) a translation of the 
Khuldsat-ut^taicdnl^ of Sujan Eae, the portion relating to 
topography, about one-fifth of that work, pp. 1-123 ; (ii) an 
abstract of the topographical chapters of the C hah dr Giilshan 
of Rae Chatarman, giving an account of Hindustan and the 
Dakhin, and of the routes throughout India, pp. 123-178, 
Prefixed to these two texts there is an Introduction of 
ninety-six pages summing up the author’s conclusions on 
the area, the revenue, the topography, and the routes of the 
Mogul Empire. 

The Khuldsjd-uUtaivdri}^ is a work with considerable 
pretensions to literary style, and in that respect is far 
superior to the Chahdr Guhhan, which reads more like a set 
of rouo-h notes than a finished work. The translation of the 
Khxddmt is fairly well done, though the point of some of 
the poetry seems to be rather missed in the renderings 
given. In dealing with the Chahdr Gahhatiy Mr. Sarkar 
appears to me to have been less successful, especially in the 
road lists. In Persian texts names of places (if you do not 
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know them already) are notoriously difficult to decipher and 
verify. In the present instance, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar was 
handicapped by working on a single manuscript text. 
I have not been able to find time for the minute collation 
that I intended, but so far as I have gone I find that my 
manuscript gives numerous variants and discrepancies, both 
in the revenue figures and in the names of the stages in the 
routes. There is no space to enter here on these details, 
and I will take other means of communicating them to the 
author. One excellent point is the frequent reference to 
modern atlases and gazetteers and the works of European 
travellers. Some European scholars still betray a strange 
reluctance to avail themselves of the admirable maps 
published by the Indian Survey. 

As for the revenue statistics, I fear that Mr. Sarkar, not 
being a revenue official, hardly realizes the uncertainties 
that are latent in all the records he treats of. I doubt if 
Mr. Edward Thomas made this preliminary point sufficiently 
clear. Again, in themselves, as a matter of formal arithmetic, 
the tables are defective ; the detailed figures as often as not 
do not, when added up, agree with the total given, and the 
figures themselves are often so badly written as to be difficult 
to decipher. But apart from these formal defects, which 
Mr. Sarkar himself points out, the statements are a very 
uncertain foundation on which to build. We do not know 
with certainty whether the sums shown in them are (1) the 
'iama^-i-kamily that is, a mere assumed or standard revenue ; 
or (2) the the actual demand of a particular 

year; or (3) the Jama^-i-wasuli, the actual receipts of some 
one year. Under the last two heads we rarely have the 
actual year stated, and thus do not know whether it was 
a normal or an exceptional harvest. And if we use the 
figures for comparison with present-day revenue collections, 
it must not be forgotten that the Mogul accounts show net 
receipts, after the deduction of local expenses, while ours 
are gross receipts, and all our disbursements are brought 
to account separately per contra. If Mr. Jadunath Sarkar 
devotes further labour to the subject, as I think he may well 
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do, he will find that there are three, if not four, other sets 
of statistics, quite independent of those he has already made 
use of, which might be incorporated in his statistical tables. 

In conclusion I will note some of the leading points which 
appear to me to be doubtful, or to require further elucidation. 
On p. xvi, chattars should be chharis, the bambu poles or 
sticks carried at the head of the processions in question (see 
Platts’ Dictionary, 462), It is not quite true (p. xviii) that 
the historical part of the Chahar Gidshan is of no value; 
there are one or two statements about the reigning sovereign, 
‘Alamgir II, which are not found elsewhere ; so also, it is 
the only authority for the account of Ajit Singh, son of 
Guru Gobind Singh. On p. xxi, the first appearance of the 
Mahrattahs north of the Narbada is put in 172*3, which is 
many years too late ; and by inference we are told that the 
Panjab had been ceded to Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1751, 
instead of saying that it was ceded to Nadir Shah in 1739, 
recovered temporarily, 1748-1753, and then finally lost. 
The road-book in the Agrah and Calcutta Gazetteer of 
1841-2 (p. xxiv) will be found, I think, identical with the 
oflBcial Route Book of the Quarter-Master- General’s Depart- 
ment. The areas of land measured (p. xxvii) will be found 
for the period 1730 - 37 in Khushhal Chand’s NaivdcUr 
uz-zaradni. 

As an old collector of Saharanpur, I must protest against 
the ^Shahranpur’ of p. xxxiv : the etymology, it is true, 
would justify a form SShah-Haran-pur ’ ; but the niukhoffaf 
followed in the actual existing pronunciation requires 
Saharanpur, the Bengali pronunciation of 6*/^ being inad- 
missible. In the second footnote on the same page, the 
words ‘ Faizabad is now included in Oudh ’ should be 
expunged, the Faizabad referred to being a parganah still 
existing in the north of the Saharanpur Tahsil (see Elliot, 
“Supplemental Glossary,” p. 347). The garden of Mihr 
Par war, wife of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (p. xxxvi), is in 
Mihraull, close to the Qutb. I believe ' Perath ’ (p. xliii) is 
more usually Bairath, although Jarrett is responsible for the 
forms Pariit ii, p. 96), Perat (p. 181), and Birat (p. 191). 
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The ‘ Dokon ^ of p. xlix and p. 32 represents, I suppose, 
of the text, which should he read ‘ Deoga? 2 w,’ other- 
wise ‘ Dogara ’ (see an interesting account of the mint there 
by Dr. W. Vost, Indian Medical Service, J.A.S. Bengal 
for 1895, part i, pp. 69-81). On p. Ixix, line 16, Kurdezi 
ought, I think, to be read Gardezi, from Gardez, a place in 
Afghanistan. It is the appellation of a class of Indian 
Sayyads, see Elliot (Supp. Gloss., p. 447) ; and on the 
same page, line 24, * west ^ surely ought to be by the map 
‘ east ^ of Multan, though the mistake is probably due to 
Sujan Eae, as the Ellis MS. of the Khuldsat has the words 
Khdwar-ruyah-i-MiiItdn, On p, 10 it would be well to give 
the meaning and derivation of the epithet kdkl attached to 
the name of the saint I^wiijah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhtiar. 
I believe it comes from kdk, the name of a cake or biscuit 
offered at his shrine. As for the territory of Bhadaur 
(p. 26) not being identified, it will be found in the Bah 
Pinahat parganah to the east of Agrah city, and south of the 
Jamnah (see a long account of the Bhadauriyah rajahs in 
Elliot, Supp. Gloss., pp. 75-80). 

The doubtful passage of the Khuldsat on p. 42 reads thus 
in the manuscript belonging to Mr. A. G. Ellis : Ba khushki 
ha siiigdsan ravvand ; bar fardz-l-dn jihat-i-hdrish o tdhish nlz 
say ah ha-sdzand. The note as to the chaudhri on p. 50 
should read ‘headman of a parganah,’ not of a tillage.’ 
Under Malwah, p. 55, line 14, following the Ellis MS., for 
^Numan’ read ‘ Dlwas,’ and for the river ‘Tawa’ read 
‘ Narbada.’ On p. 61, is not jporak the common word purah, 
a hamlet, the diminutive of a town The patched gown 
or /^irqah, p. 76, line 15, is, of course, the robe of oflB.ce 
conferred on admission to a mendicant order, and the 
dispatch of it to Shekh Farld-ud-din was a token that the 
spiritual succession had been transmitted to him. 

In the abstract of the Chahdr Gukhan I note one or two 
variants of importance. On p. 122, for ^ mela of the Ganges,’ 
read ' raela of Kalka Ji,’ a well-known 

temple south of modern Dihli. As to Sarkar Barhar, No. 5 
on p. 136, might it not be the Tarhar mentioned on p. 323 
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of Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary ” ? In my MS. the 
word is plainly written ‘BurhanpurM The conjecture in 
the note on p. 140 is borne out by my MS., which has the 
word 8er ; but ^er-hdsil simply means ^ very productive.’ 

I have said enough to show that Mr. Sarkar’s work is of 
a very meritorious nature, but if it is to be perfected he 
should keep it constantly by him, amending and altering it 
as his researches extend and his materials accumulate. We 
shall look for and welcome the other works announced as in 
preparation. But we beseech him on the next occasion not 
to forget an index, without which any work of this kind 
is nearly useless, 

Wm. Irvine. 

Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur. By N. N. 

Ghose. (Calcutta, 1901.) 

The Sobha Bazar family has been exceptionally fortunate 
in iinding such a competent writer as Mr. N. N. Ghose 
to undertake the biography of its founder, Maharajah 
Nubkissen. The Rajah was born about 1732, being the 
third son of one Ram Charan, akayasth, who had moved 
from his home near Murshidabad to Murgacha, a parganah 
close to Calcutta, upon appointment as a qCiniingo. Nubkissen 
was probably born in Govindpur, one of the three villages 
now merged in Calcutta. Apparently he was left to fight 
his own battle in life ; he began to earn his living early, 
at the a^re of 18, as Persian munshi to Warren Hastings. 
In 1757 he was employed by Clive, and afterwards rose 
rapidly in the English Company’s service. Finally, in 
1767, he was made Political Banyan, or the chief native 
servant of the Government. He retired from public life 
in 1782, and died at his house in Calcutta on the 
22nd jN^ovember, 1797, full of years and honours. 

Mr. Ghose’s subject inevitably introduces us to many often- 
debated points in Anglo-Indian history — Nubkissen’s loan 
to Hastings, the prosecution and execution of Nandkuraar, 
the Bardwiin sazdu'a/l, and so forth. On most of these 
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he takes a fairly impartial attitude, Nandkumar, as he 
evidently thinks, got no more than his deserts. As to the 
matter of the loan of three lakhs to Hastings, it would 
have been better if a bond had been executed in the usual 
way when the money was accepted. At the same time, 
apart from the turgid rhetoric of Burke, there is nothing 
to prove corrupt intention. I^o one, so far as I know, 
denies that Nandkumar was a man with a very bad record ; 
still, that fact, as one easily perceives, is no proof that he 
committed forgery in the particular instance. But he was 
elaborately tried before a jurj^, which probably came to 
a correct finding. With the actual course of this trial 
Hastings could not interfere, and to that extent cannot be 
made responsible ; it might have been better, looking to 
the novelty of the death penalty for that crime, if Nandkumar 
had not been hung; but here, too, Hastings is apparently 
not to blame, for he would have sent the prisoner’s petition 
to the judges if Francis and the others had not outvoted 
him (p. 134). Hastings disliked Nandkumar, of that there 
is little doubt ; probably he was not sorry that the man 
was prosecuted ; but in spite of all the research devoted 
to the subject, nothing in the shape of act or word involving 
him has been discovered. Nubkissen seems to have given 
his evidence with some reluctance. I do not believe that 
this was mere finessing, meant to produce all the more 
deadly effect. In such matters the simplest explanation 
is generally, in my experience, the safest and soundest. 
Nubkissen was, I think, really reluctant to give evidence 
incriminating a Brahman, but what he did say was the 
truth, as he believed it. 

Modern Indians are somewhat unfortunate in the types 
that they have chosen as national heroes ; the Mahrattahs 
with their ShivajI, a robber chief of genius ; the Bengalis, 
with Nandkumar (p. 104), a man who ended on the scaffold 
a life of intrigue and deceit, his last crime being the mean 
one of forgery. 

As for Mr. Ghose’s view that the services of Nubkissen 
have been overlooked by the English, in fact that Indian 
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work is always ignored by us, we would remind him that 
this injustice (so far as it may be truly alleged) is not 
confined to India or the English. Nowhere do the working 
subordinates obtain the recognition that is so often their due. 
In Nubkissen’s case, moreover, he got all that he sought 
for, power, wealth, and titles ; and I should be very much 
astonished to find that he ever looked on himself as a slighted 
or neglected man. By the custom of his caste, observed 
through thousands of years, he was born to earn his living 
by his pen in the service of others ; and it seems a mere 
modern misinterpretation of the then conditions to picture 
him as a conscious patriot working for the redemption of his 
native land. One master was to him as good as another; 
it was a question of personal advantage. Like most other 
Indians, he faithfully served the side that employed and 
paid him. 

The position of the Indian in the employ of the Anglo- 
Indian Government has gone through several phases ; before 
Cornwallis, after Cornwallis, under Lord William Bentinck, 
and since the Mutiny, each of these periods marks a different 
stage in the position of officials of Indian race. At present 
a higher official morality is preached in native society and 
to a great extent practised. Irregular gains have nearly 
ceased ; existence has to be maintained on pay which, 
although liberal enough, does not permit the honest acquire- 
ment of wealth. The money rewards having diminished by 
the loss of unavowed receipts, something must be substituted, 
and Indians now claim, fairly enough, increased public 
recognition and more equality with Europeans in power 
and position. They are no longer content, as of old, to be the 
power behind the throne, having great influence and little 
responsibility. 

Mr. Ghose, on p. 123, contests the justice of Macaulay 
assertion that the Indian is peculiarly ready to turn upon 
a man directly he has fallen from power or favour. The 
metallic brilliance of Macaulay’s style produces too often the 
effect of exaggeration or even untruth. In this instance, 
however, was he so very far wrong ? My own experience, 
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reinforced by that of my contemporaries, could furnish me 
with innumerable instances of the same habit of mind, of 
course on a smaller scale and in regard to more trifling 
matters. But Mr. Ghose may console himself under the 
imputation against Indians by the reflection that the same 
readiness to pander to kings and crowds, in their fickleness, 
is far from unknown in other parts of the world. 

As for the late Professor Seeley’s paradoxes, Mr. Ghose 
would do well not to be fascinated too much by their inviting 
speciousness. Of Seeley’s two assertions, (1) that the English 
conquered India without intending it and (2) that the 
Indians conquered it themselves for the English, neither is 
worth anything. Sir Alfred Lyall has already sufficiently 
disposed of the first half of the theory. x\s to the second, 
I would ask Mr. Ghose, who is, so far as I can judge, an 
exceedingly fair and open-minded man, how it happens that 
for over a hundred years (1757 to 1857) the side the English 
were on invariably won ? The inference is sufficiently 
obvious — nay, inevitable. It reminds me of the old dispute 
between the organ-blower and the organist; the first supplies 
the material force, but the second plays the tune. Both 
are necessary, but what result would there be without the 
organist ? In a sense the Indians did conquer India for us ; 
we led and they fought. But for any efiectual purpose, 
either of history or present-day politics, what useful 
deduction can be drawn from that admission ? None, so 
far as I can see. 

One statement of fact struck me as erroneous. On p. 41 
Mr. Ghose says, “ After consulting him (Nubkissen), Clive 
reinstated Jafier Aly Khan as subadar and Muzufler Jung as 
naib subadar.” If we consult the volume of Treaties and 
Engagements ” (4to, 1812) we find that the Treaty of 
Reinstatement, dated the 10th July, 1763, bears the signa- 
tures of Henry Vansittart and his councillors. Mir Ja^far 
died on the 5th February, 1765, while Clive did not land in 
Calcutta until May, 1765 (Marshman, ‘‘History,” i, 307). 
Thus Clive could not possibly have reinstated Mir Ja‘far. 

Mr. Ghose, on p. 51, suggests that the Emperor Shah 
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‘Alam made a very bad bargain by the grant of the Dewani 
to the Company. Had he not, on the contrary, considerable 
reason to be pleased with the transaction ? For forty years 
the Dihli Court had seen very little money from Bengal, 
and for at least twenty years none at all, beyond an 
occasional bribe. In short, Shah ‘Alam conferred an office 
over which he had not the least power or control, in exchange 
for the very substantial tribute of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
annually. Evidently he had a predilection for such one- 
sided bargains. In 1774 he offered the Province of Sind, 
first to the French and then to the English, in return for 
military protection at Dihli. This can be seen in Mr. Emil 
Barbels Le IN'abab Rene Madec and in the pamphlet of 
J. Morrison, generalissimo of the Armies of the Great 
Mogur' (London, 1774). After Sind was ceded to Nadir 
Shah in 1739 the Moguls had exercised no authority there. 

In the English documents quoted there are several words 
which would have been useful additions to Mr. Crooke's new 
edition of Yule and Burnells Glossary — Pooneah (p. 79), 
the formal commencement of rent or revenue collections; 
Connah Barr]! (id.), a house enclosure ; Kaurideje (p. 81), 
land excluded at settlement; Jerif (p. 87), Zerif (p. 89), 
a word not traced, apparently some kind of account on 
estimate; CuUundaun fp. 101), pen-case or qalam-ddn, 

Nubkissen was a devout and orthodox Hindu, but at the 
same time a most generous benefactor to both the Christians 
and the Mahoraedans of Calcutta. On the whole, he was 
a man of most estimable character, endowed with con- 
siderable ability and savoir’-faire, who played his part in 
important events with great credit to himself and his country. 
Mr. Ghose's task in bringing together the documents and 
setting them forth has been well done, and he deserves much 
commendation for the satisfactory book he has produced. 


Wm. Irvine. 



InTOTES of the quarter. 

(April, May, June, 1902.) 


I. General Meetinc4s of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 14, 1902. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Sir Steuart Bayley, K.C.S.I., 

The Rey. AV. R. Shanks, and 
31r. Narbada Shankar Yaid 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Major P. M. Sykes read a paper entitled “ Historic Notes 
on South-East Persia.'' The paper ydll be published in 
October. A discussion followed, in which Sir George Bird- 
wood and Sir Henry Ho worth took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The Anniyersary Meeting was held on May 13th, Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chairman proposing 
the re-election of the President, Lord Reay, for a further 
term of three years, in the following words : — 

On the last occasion when I had the honoui’ of proposing 
the re-election of Lord Reay as our President, I thought 
it desirable to explain at some length why I thought he 
should be re-elected. Now, howeyer, he has been so long 
with us, we have become so fully acquainted with his 
characteristics, we know so well how admirably suited he 
is for the duties he has to discharge, that I think it would 
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be quite superfluous to do more than formally to propose his 
re-election, which I have now the honour to do. 

Sir Charles Lf/all, Yice-President, seconded the proposal, 
which was carried unanimously. 

It was announced that — 

The Rev. Dr. Marks, 

Mr. Maung Tha Hnyin, 

Mr. Edmimd Forbes, and 
Mr. Kishan Singh 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff being obliged to leave, the chair 
was then taken by Sir Charles Lyall, and Dr. Thornton, 
in the absence of the Secretary through illness, read the 
following Report of the Council for 1901 : — 


Report of the Couxctl for the Year 1901. 

The Council regrets to report the loss by death or retire- 
ment of the following thirty-three members : — 

There have died — 

jMr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 

Mr. Yirchand R. Gandhi, 

Mr. AY. Lindley, 

Professor Max Muller, 

Professor Neil, 

Mr. E. J. AY. Gibb, 

Air. R. Heap, 

Sir Cuthbert Peek, 

Air. E. Smith, 

Professor A^asilief 

There have retired — 

Sir Edwin Arnold, 

Sir Charles Bernard, 

Air. P. N. Bose, 

Air. Al. Canney, 
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Sir 0. Cookson, 

Baron Alan Danvers, 

Mr. Devchand Dttamchand, 

Mr. C. A. Fox, 

Mr. T. Callan Hodson, 

Mr. Lilley, 

Mr. R. Pearce, 

Mr. H. Peatling, 

Lord RoUo, 

Rev. Gt. Shellabear, 

Mr. C. L. Tupper, 

Mr. H. de R. Walker, 

Mr. J. H. Barber, 

M. E. Drouin, 

Dr. M^Crindle, 

Mr. E. Sibree, 

Mr. J. NichoUs, 

Miss Gust, 

Mr. W. Capper. 

On the other hand, the following forty-one new members 
have been elected : — 

Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, 

Mr. H. F. Amedroz, 

Mrs. Beer, 

Miss Gr. Bell, 

Mr. Claude Montefiore, 

Professor J. W. Neill, 

Miss Julia Smith, 

Mr. E. im Thum, 

Mr. W. Digby, 

Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Mr. Ernest Bowden, 

Mr. Hari Nath De, 

Mr. T. Ballard, 

Dr. Munna Lai, 

Surgeon-General Beatson, 

Mr. S. A. Cook, 
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3Ir. W. P. F. Dorph, 

Mr. J. C. Fergusson, 

Mr. R. K. Gupta, 

3Ir. Sri Kanti Iyer, 

3Ir. W. Leadbeater, 

Mr. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, 

Mr. K. I. Yarugis Mappillai, 

Mr. J. H. JIarshall, 

Mr. K. P. Padmanabha 3Ienon, 

]Mr. K. Kanaii Nayer, 

Mr. F. Otani, 

Mr. P. Eainanatha Mudaliar, 

Mr. Z. E. Zahid Sohrawartby, 

Mr. A. E. Rajaraja Yarma, 

Rev. J. E. Hill, 

Professor Bciioy A ehari Mukerji, 

Mr. Malcolm Stevenson, 

Mr. ]M. J. Philip, 

Mrs. Benda 11, 

Dr. J. Stroud Hosford, 

Professor Dr. R. Pischel, 

Professor Dr. Y. Radloff, 

Colonel G. A. Jacob, 

Mr. W. E. Jardine, 

^Ir. C. Sri Kanta. 

Of the subscribing Libraries, three have been added to 
the list and none have resigned. 

These figures show a total increase of eleven subscribing 
members and libraries. The total number of members on the 
1st of January of each of the last fourteen years is as follows: — 


1889 . . . 

432 

1896 

... 523 

1890 ... 

437 

1897 

... 524 

1891 ... 

450 

1898 

... 532 

1892 ... 

459 

1899 

553 

1893 ... 

476 

1900 

551 

1894 ... 

493 

1901 

... 566 

1895 ... 

492 

1902 

577 
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The progress it will be seen, though small, has been fairly 
kept up. The average yearly increase, in spite of numerous 
losses each year, is about ten ; and the total increase is 
145. The general financial position of the Society shows 
an increase of the yearly fund available for the work of 
the Society amounting, in the same period, to about £200, 
and in this connection the following table will be of interest : 



Annual 

Sale ot 

Total 

Total 


Subscriptions. 

Journal. 

Keceipts. 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

... 575 ... 

47 ... 

1177 

... 1087 

1889 

0 

CO 

40 

119 ... 

1130 

... 1339 

1894 

... 574 

185 ... 

1280 

... 1260 

1895 

. . 570 . . 

230 ... 

1284 

... 1172 

1896 

... 570 ... 

193 ... 

1318 

... 1188 

1897 

... 578 ... 

188 ... 

1286 

... 1159 

1898 

... 612 ... 

224 ... 

1341 

... 1285 

1899 

... 628 ... 

202 ... 

1275 

... 1330 

1900 

... 622 ... 

205 ... 

1290 

... 1230 

1901 

652 

205 ... 

1391 

... 1328 


The principal entry on the expenditure side is, as usual, 
for rent (including under that head rates and taxes). It 
amounts this year to £478 17s, ScL, as against a yearly 
average of about £400. The difference is caused by an 
xmusually heavy expenditure of £66 I 85 . 2d. on repairs, 
rendered necessary by the terms of our lease. Since its 
foundation the Society has been compelled to spend no less 
a sum than about £35,000 on rent, rates, and taxes. Other 
learned societies of equal standing to the Eoyal Asiatic are 
relieved by Government from any expenditure for these 
purposes ; and the Council ventures to express the hope that 
this Society may one day be placed, in this respect, on an 
equality with the other societies referred to. It is somewhat 
remarkable that a Society whose work is so intimately 
connected with our imperial interests in the East should 
have been so long left out in the cold. The removal of 
the London University to the Imperial Institute rendered 
J.R.A.8. 1902. 45 
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available the premises till then allotted to it by Grovemment 
in Burlington House ; and the Council then made endeavours 
to get this neglect remedied. Those endeavours were, un- 
fortunately, without success. But the point has not been 
lost sight of, and the Council will move again in the matter j 
whenever an opportunity shall present itself. j 

The gross receipts this year are larger than the Society^ 
has yet been able to show ; and the balance of receipts OYpr 
expenditure works out at £158 11s. 3d, This is partly (rue 
to the fact that a cheque for £95 paid, on account of expenises 
on the Journal, in December, was not presented to 4he 
Society’s bankers till January, and must therefore apjAar 
in next year’s accounts. The balance-sheet for this jl^ar 
accordingly states that the printing account for the Journal 
only covers three numbers instead of the usual four, which 
were actually issued. Had this cheque been presented in 
December the expenditure on the Journal would have been 
therefore £313 instead of £218, and the balance of receipts 
over expenditure only £63 11s. 3^/. Out of this and previous 
balances the Council has invested £200 in the purchase of 
£198 5s. id. in 3 per cent. Local Loans Stock, and has 
placed £162 15s. on deposit at the Society’s bankers. The 
manner in which the Council proposes to deal with this 
surplus is shown in the next paragraph of this Report. 

During the year under review the series of Asiatic 
Monographs, the establishment of which was announced in 
the last report, has been much under consideration by the 
Council. The scheme has now been fully started; and 
arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
following monographs, each of which is a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of the subject dealt with : — 

(1) Gerini (Major G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy’s 

Geography of the Far East. 

(2) Wi>;ternitz (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with an 

Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 
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(3) Hirschfeld (Dr. H.). New Researches into the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 

(4) Strong (Professor S. A.). The History of Jakmak, 

Sultan of Egypt, by Ibn ‘Arabshah. 

(5) Le Strange (Guy). Description of Persia and 

Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.d., from the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd- Allah Mustawfi, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. 


If fvmds should permit of the series being carried on, 
in future years also, by the publication of such results 
of original research, it will rank on a par with the 
similar series brought out (independently of their respective 
journals) under the auspices of the Asiatic societies in 
France, Germany, Holland, and Russia ; and it will be 
a considerable step forward in accomplishing the work 
which our Society was founded to do. But the initiation 
of this series has only been rendered possible by the 
gradual increase of the Society’s income ; and its future 
depends on that increase being maintained. 

In noticing the commencement of this new departure, 
the Cormcil is dad to be able to add that the new 

O 

undertaking will not in the least interfere with the already 
existing series of Oriental Translations. Thanks principally 
to the efforts of our late colleague, Mr. Arbuthnot, whose 
death has been so great a loss to the Society, thirteen 
volumes have now appeared, the last being Mrs. Rhys 
Davids’ s Dhamma Sangani (of which the cost was defrayed 
by Mr. Sturdy). Mr. Arbuthnot had made arrangements, 
which still hold good, for the publication of three further 
volumes at his expense. And, besides that, the accounts show 
u balance to the credit of the fund of £112 7s., about half 
of this resulting from sales of the Dhamma Sangani and half 
from the sale of the other volumes. 

This year another volume, Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
from the Persian of the Memoirs of Gulbadan Begum, 
aunt of Akbar the Great, has appeared. In this case the 
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experiment has been made of publishing, with the translation, 
the text also of the unique MS. on which it is based, and 
the Council takes the opportunity, in connection with these 
last two volumes of the Translation Fund, to call attention 
to the valuable assistance which lady members of the Society 
can thus render to Oriental research. 

The posthumous work of the late Thomas Watters on 
the travels in India of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwaiig 
is in the press, and will appear in the volumes of this series 
for the ensuing two years. This work is being edited by 
the Secretary in collaboration with Dr. Bushell, to whom 
the cordial thanks of the Society are due. 

With regard to the establishment of an Oriental School in 
London, the Council has at present nothing further to report. 
The University is being now organized. The necessarv 
funds will, it is hoped, be forthcoming; and the Council 
will lose no opportunity of pressing upon the University 
authorities, whenever they shall have to decide on the 
apportionment of funds, the importance and the needs of 
Oriental research. 

The Council has decided to extend a special welcome to 
the Indian Princes who will be present at the Coronation, bv 
inviting them to a banquet to be held at the Whitehail 
Booms on June the 17th. The arrangements are being 
made by an influential committee, presided over bv Sir 
Steuart Bayley. This intention has received very en- 
couraging support from the members of the Society and 
their friends, and the Council has every confidence that 
the result will more than justify their expectations. 

The Council has to report, in respect to the Sociotv's 
Journal, a very encouraging sign of the increased interest 
that is being taken in Oriental matters. In spite of the 
increase in the size of the Journal, which now, indeed, 
threatens to become too bulky, as a bound volume, for 
convenience, the number of original articles sent in to 
the Council for publication has far outrun the available 
space. The Council is exceedingly loth to decline, or 
indefinitely to postpone, the publication of such articles as 
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are a distinct contribution to human knowledge. But it 
has now found it necessary to accept articles filling up 
the Journal for so many issues ahead that it will become 
a serious matter for consideration whether the Journal 
must not be still further enlarged. As the size of the 
volume has already reached the utmost limit, it would be 
necessary, in that case, to break up the Journal into two 
or more separate issues, each containing articles devoted 
to some special branch of enquiry. To do this would be 
an advantage in some respects ; but it would be so great 
a disadvantage in others, that the Council hopes to be able, 
by transferring the longer articles (especially abstracts of 
newly discovered MSS. — always, very properly, somewhat 
long) to the jMonograph Series, to postpone the day when 
a decision on this point will have to be taken. The Council 
is very glad to notice that the sale of the Journal, so 
important for the financial position of the Society, continues 
remarkably steady ; and it trusts that the Society will 
appreciate its continued efforts to retain, in all the articles 
accepted, the high standard of scholarship for which the 
Journal has now so well-earned a reputation. 

On the whole, and especially considering the verj" small 
means of the Society, the record of work done, and of new 
enterprises undertaken, is not discouraging. Slowly but 
surely it grows year by year, and was never so extensive 
as it has now come to be. But it will be long before the 
arrears of work, necessarily as yet left undone, can have 
been worked off. Even as regards the present it cannot 
yet be said that the East, as it is, has been made intelligible 
to the West. And as regards the past, some of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of the development of 
religion, of philosophy, of the social and economic conditions 
of mankind, remain still unwritten because the materials 
on which they must be based have not, as yet, been 
adequately edited, translated, and summarized. The Society 
is really at the beginning of its labours. It is a disadvantage 
in some respects that our subjects are literary and historical. 
They seem to add nothing to material comfort. The study of 
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them does not result in that sort of knowledge which afEords 
a livelihood. There is no reason for complaint in an age of 
luxury, of keen commercial competition, of severe individual 
struggle for the means of livelihood, that such studies as 
lead only to ideas, to a richer intellectual life, should be 
pushed, for a time, into the background, should receive but 
little popular support. Similar causes have operated in the 
past. It is only in recent generations that we have seen the 
rise of the new science of history, on the watch, not for the 
romance of indi\ddual Lives, but for the causes that underlie 
the rise and development of human ideas and institutions. 
In this respect we stand just at the parting of the ways ; and 
not in this only. The nations are awakening to a sense 
of the pressing necessity, in the imminent struggle in the 
East for commercial and political advantages, of a more 
accurate and full acquaintance with the habits and ideas and 
languages of the Eastern peoples than lias hitherto been 
found necessary. The importance and interest of the work 
is already, therefore, for both these reasons, becoming largely 
recognized abroad ; and the Council looks forward with 
confidence to the future in the hope that it must soon be 
more adequately recognized here. 

By the lamented deaths of Professor Weber and Professor 
Tide, two vacancies have occurred in the list of our Honorary 
Members. The Council proposes the election in their stead 
of Professor Laiiman, of Harvard, and of Professor Houtsma, 
of Ptrecht. 

Lord Reay retires from tlie office of President, and Lord 
Crawford, Sir M. E. Grant Duif, Sir F. Goldsmid, Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Sir Ra)mioiid West retire by rotation from the 
office of Vice - President. The following members retire, 
vuider the rules, from the Council : — 

3Ir. Fleet, 

Mr. Frazer, 

Mr. Irvine, 

Professor Macdonell, 

Mr. Sewell. 
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In place of them the Council proposes the election, as 
Vice-Presidents, of 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 

Sir F. Goldsmid, 

Sir Charles Lyall, 

Sir Raymond West ; 

and of members of Council, of 
Mr. Fleet, 

Professor Macdonell, 

Professor E. G. Browne, 

Professor Douglas, 

Mr. Dames. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid on the table. 


Sir TF. Rattigan, said It is with very great 

pleasure I rise to propose the adoption of the Report wn 
have just heard. It is, I think, a practical, businesslike 
document, which puts before the meeting, briefly and 
clearly, the results of the year’s operations from a financial 
and a literary point of And I think also you 

will agree with me that from either point of view it is 
eminently satisfactory. There is an increasing number of 
subscribers, with an increase of £101 over last year’s receipts, 
leaving a balance in excess of expenditure of £63. This may 
not represent a large addition to our available funds, but it 
shows at all events a watchful administration which does 
not embark on any ambitious projects beyond the existing 
resources of the Society. I entirely agree with what was 
said by Sir Charles Lyall at last year’s meeting, that the 
Society was not formed for the purpose of hoarding monej, 
but rather of upending it mefiiUiJ in stimulating interest in, 
and improving our knowledge of, Eastern subjects. At the 
same time it is necessary that our Society should be main- 
tained in a condition which may be described as that of 
‘ healthy solvency/ and it is from this point of view that 
I regard the existence of a balance at credit as the result 
of the year’s receipts and expenditure as a sign of good 
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administration. We may indeed regret that our resources 
are not greater, for who can deny, looking at the great scope 
for labour which lies before us, that with larger funds at our 
disposal we could do so much more than is at present possible 
with our limited financial means. Indeed, when we consider 
what might be done imder the auspices of a Society like ours 
if only sufficient funds were at our disposal, the thought 
that must occur to all our minds is that which oppressed the 
djdng moments of that great and true Englishman who now 
sleeps the eternal sleep of death on the crest of the lonely 
Matoppo hills, so little done, so much remains. If a few more 
generous donors like the late Mr. Arbuthnot, whose death 
we all so sincerely lament, woidd only come forward and 
emulate his example, or if some of the chiefs and nobles of 
India would realize how much they could contribute to the 
expansion of the labours of this Society in the direction of 
promoting translations of interesting Persian, Arabic, and 
Sanskrit works at present unknowni to European readers, 
great possibilities would be opened out, which are now 
relegated to a future which is longed for but scarcely within 
the ken of the seniors of the present generation. 

Nevertheless, ladies and gentlemen, while our present 
resources will not permit of our anticipating so rich a harvest 
in the immediate future, we ha\ e still matter for sincere 
gratification, not only in what has been accomplished, but in 
the prospect which the report of the past year holds out to us. 

We have, I find, not only been able to publish thirteen 
volumes of translations in the past, including the recent 
scholarly translation by ]Mrs. Ehys Da\fids of the Dhamma 
Sanganiy and the very interesting translation of the Memoirs 
of Gufbadan Begum, the aimt of xVkbar the Great, which we 
also owe to another talented lady member of our Society, 
but we are assured that the publication of other translations 
of important works relating to the East are in contemplation 
and actually in progress. There are also at least five 
monographs on Asiatic subjects which are now in course 
of preparation for the press by writers whose names are 
a guarantee for conscientious and accurate work. 
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It is by piibKcations of this kind that we not only justify 
the existence of our Society, but we serve to foster also that 
deeper interest in the East which contributes so largely to 
widen and improve our knowledge of and to enlist our 
intelligent sjTnpathy wdth those Asiatic races towards whom 
our Empire has a noble mission to fulfil, a mission which can 
best be promoted by making ourselves more conversant with 
all that is worthy to be known of the past history, the 
literature, the habits, laws, and customs of these races. 
It is by acquiring a fuller knowledge on these points that 
we learn to respect those races for their many virtues and 
for the part they have played in the world’s history, and it 
is by feeling this respect for them oiirselves that w^e can 
alone hope to inspire’ a similar feeling on their part towards 
us, and thereby deepen the true foundations on which our 
Empire must rest in the East. 

Considering, therefore, w^hat our Society has done in the 
past, how it is still zealously labouring with limited means in 
the same direction, I cannot but express surprise and regret 
that the Government has given so little encouragement to 
its efforts. We might Avell, I think, expect a special grant 
towards the Translation and ^lonograph Fund from the State, 
and also a contribution tow^ards meeting the charge for rent 
of a suitable building, and I trust that the Coimcil will not 
relax its efforts to obtain this monetary and well-merited 
assistance. 

I cannot conclude without adding my humble testnnony 
to the increasing excellence of the Journal published by the 
Society. The articles are all well chosen, and display an 
amount of research and learning which make them valuable 
and attractive to all readers w^ho are interested in the East. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure in moWng 
the adoption of the Report. 

Syed All Bllgrami, in seconding the report, said : — ily 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The Report which has just 
been read is eminently satisfactory so far as the w^orking 
of the Society is concerned. It show^s that the Society has 
been making steady progress. The number of its members, 
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notwithstanding withdrawals and loss by death, is on the 
increase. Its Journal has not only maintained the high 
standard of excellence which it has lately attained under the 
management of our able Secretary and his assistant, but, 
thanks to the growing number of Orientalists in this country, 
there is every prospect that the same high standard will 
be maintained in the future. In fact, so great is the flow 
of material that it has become a question whether the 
Journal should not be appreciably enlarged. So far so good, 
and for a Society like ours perhaps the best measure of its 
success is the record of its work. But at the same time you 
all know the adage that bricks cannot be made without 
straw, and when we look to the small balance of £63 11s. 3d. 
left to our credit after meeting the ordinary expenditure of 
the year, it becomes a question whether our financial position 
is as soimd as might be desired. Looking back to the steady 
progress we have made during the last five years, and the 
ease with which wo have been able to balance income and 
expenditure, we are apt to forget that so long as we are 
dependent on the annual subscriptions of our members for 
the maintenance of our efficiency, the Society cannot be 
regarded as ha\dng a somid financial position. Moreover, 
we must not forget that there are certain social functions 
which it would be extremely desirable to institute in order to 
make om* Society acceptable to a wider circle of members in 
this comitry, but which the Society is unable to undertake 
owing to the small margin of balance on which it has to 
work. For my part, until such time as we have a funded 
capital sufficient to pay the cost of the publication of the 
Jounial and the rent of the premises in which the Society is 
located, we should not delude ourselves with the notion 
that we are doing well, and it should be the endeavour of 
every member to devise ways and means for bringing grist 
to the mill. 

We all know that our field of operation is represented by 
the vast continent of Asia. The elucidation of its past and 
present, the study of the languages, history, and antiquities 
of its vast concourse of people, is our chief aim, and yet 
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looking through the list of our members, it is astonishing 
how small is the number of Asiatics on our rolls. To my 
mind this is a point which deserves our serious consideration. 
To make the Society known to and appreciated by the 
people for whom it is working, will not only add lustre to its 
name, but will materially aid its finances. Unfortunately 
for us, most of the Asiatic countries have forms of government 
which do not recognize or encourage progress. There is, how- 
ever, one considerable portion of Asia which is free from this 
reproach, and has been making steady progress under the 
blessings of British rule — I mean India. This is a subject 
on which I need not dilate in an assembly so largely repre- 
sentative of the past governors of the country, but I may be 
permitted to say that notwithstanding the pesshnistic views 
regarding the poverty of India which are being ventilated in 
certain quarters, no one who has a knowledge of facts can 
deny that during the last thirty years the advancement of 
India, both material and moral, has been uninterrupted, and 
this applies not only to British India but also to the Native 
States. The Indian Princes are beginning to recognize the 
real responsibilities of government, and it is to them that 
we must turn for help on behalf of our Society. I am con- 
vinced that if we could only sufficiently make clear to them 
the aims and objects of the Society, the majority of them 
will join us and become life members; and perhaps later, 
when they are imbued with the spirit of research, they will 
help us with funds for carrying out some of the literary 
work which is being done under the auspices of the Society. 
In this connection the institution of the Coronation Banquet, 
at which I understand all the Indian Princes who have 
been invited to London will be present, is a most happy 
circumstance. I trust that we shall be able to take full 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded of making our- 
selves known to our distinguished \dsitors. 

Turning to the events of the past year, that destroyer of 
delights and the disperser of assemblies, as death has been 
poetically called in the “Arabian Nights,’’ has deprived us of 
ten of our members. The most to be lamented among these 
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is the late Mr. Gibb, the well-known Turkish scholar, whose 
History of Ottoman Poetry is a maryel of sound scholarship, 
wide research, and lucid exposition. It is fortunate that his 
mantle has fallen on worthy shoulders, and the completion of 
the work has been entrusted to our most regular contributor 
and yalued friend. Professor Browne of Cambridge, :whose 
maryellous knowledge of Mussulman languages and lite^ratiire 
is only equalled by his deep s^unpathy for the people to 
whom these languages belong. 

We haye also to lament the death of the late Mr. 
Arbuthnot, who was not only a yery old member of the 
Society, but whose liberality has enabled us to reviye the 
old Translation Fvmd. The last work in this series, viz., 
the Memoirs of the Gulbadan Begmn, is from the pen 
of 3Irs. Beyeridge, one of our lady members to whom we 
owe so much. It is much to be regretted that the text is 
founded on a unique MS., but this could not be helped. 
Mr. Beyeridge found mention of a Ilumayun Nama in the 
Catalogue of the Library of the late Sir Salar Jung at 
Hyderabad, but this appears to hiixe been lent out, and 
notwithstanding repeated applications to the Librarian no 
trace of the work has been found. 

The scheme of Asiatic monographs is now fully matured, 
and five distinct monographs are in the press, and some of 
these ready for publication. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasing duty to express the thanks 
of the Society to our President, Lord Eeay, whose interest in 
the work of the Society remains unabated. We have also to 
thank our able and energetic Secretary, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and our Assistant Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

Mr. Vincent Smithy supporting the adoption of the Report, 
said : — I think that the meeting may feel quite satisfied that 
the Society is making good progress in the hands of its 
officers. It enjoys in Lord Reay an eminently painstaking 
and tactful President, and the Society can be heartily con- 
gratulated on his re-election. 

The devoted and ardent labours of our distinguished 
Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, and his very competent 
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assistant, Miss Huglies, are known to all members of this 
Society, and the Report read and the work done throughout 
the year are evidence that the Council as a whole have 
attended with diligence and care to all the various duties 
imposed upon them. 

An allusion has been made, unfortunately as usual, to the 
lamented lack of interest in Oriental studies in this country. 
The question has been principally discussed here on previous 
occasions with reference to an Oriental School of Languages. 
There is a lamentable inconsistency between our vast Oriental 
obligations, and the prevalent ignorance of and indifference 
to our Eastern possessions, their language, manners, and 
customs. It seems to me that we lack not so much teachers 
as students, and these we shall never have until young men 
can be brought to see, and it is made worth while for them 
to learn, the importance of making a thorough acquaintance 
with the languages, geography, customs, history, and tradi- 
tions of the people they will live among when they go East. 
It is of no use approaching Chinese and other Oriental 
teachers with a view to their giving lectures if you cannot 
get students to attend them. It is not the fault of the 
Professors that the lectures are thinly attended. The 
necessity for such knowledge is nowhere properly recognized 
either by the public or the Government. 

In France things are very different. There they have an 
Ecole des Langues <,)rientales Yivantes, with 200 real 
students, besides a certain number who go there to diminish 
their term of military service. The Council might turn their 
attention to the providing of students rather than Professors. 
When the former come along bringing fees the latter will 
not be difidcult to find. 

The best way would be to urge upon the different 
Government Departments and the heads of Mercantile 
Institutions the urgent necessity of so training yoimg men 
destined to go East that they may be equipped with 
a colloquial knowledge of the languages, and some soimd 
information regarding the historj", manners, and customs of 
the people with whom they will have to deal. Personally 
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I should like to see Haileybury revived on a magnified scale, 
and a college established for the training of students, official 
and non-official, who purpose to spend their working lives in 
the East. Then all our young men destined for India, 
Turkey, Japan, and China would be able to say that they 
had received their education in one of their own great 
colleges. 

Yoimg men going to India would be far better trained 
at such a college than by spending a year or two at the 
English Universities, which are imbued with classical 
traditions, and can do very little to stimulate Oriental 
studies or arouse sympathies wdth Oriental peoples. 

I should be very glad to see the Council address them- 
selves to the task of making business people interest 
themselves in getting young men who are going abroad 
to attend a special practical cfdlege course for teaching 
all the branches of knowdedge necessary to men destined 
for service in the East. 

The Joui’iial of the Society continues imder the capable 
editorship of our Secretary and Assistant Secretary to do 
us credit, and is able to hold up its head among similar 
journals of other societies in the world. 

After a few' remarks from other members present, in the 
course of w'hich it w'us pointed out by ^Ir. J, Kennedy that 
of the balance of i>63 ll.s-. 3d. shown in the Report <£50 was 
already earmarked for j\Iajor Uerini’s Resrarcho-s ou Ptolmu/R 
Geography of ihr Far Eanf^ tlie Chairman put the question 
that the Report be adopted. In doing so he observed tliat 
even after the deduction made there was actually n small 
balance in hand on the receipts and expenditure of the rear, 
and that the expenditure side wuis unduly swollen by a charo'e 
of £66 18s. 2d. on repairs, wffiich was not a recurring item. 
In addition to the hopeful indications for the future dwelt 
upon in the Report, he might mention the successful 
institution of the medal and prizes for competition in subjects 
of Indian history and research offered to leading public 
schools, referred to in last year^s Report, which had Lw been 
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definitely established ; and he might refer also to the proposed 
British Academy, in which it was hoped that the Society 
would shortly be represented, and which could not, he thought, 
fail to stimulate public interest in things Asiatic. 

The Report and the recommendations contained in it as to 
Vice-Presidents and members of Council were then adopted 
unanimously. 


June 10. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mr. Maung Tsain, 

The Rev. W. S. Caldecott, 

The Rev. H. H. B. Ayles, 

Mr. F On Gaing, C.I.E., and 
Miss A. L. B. Hardcastle 

had been elected Members of the Society. 

Dr. G. Thibaut read a paper on the Ramanuja Bhashya. 
A discussion followed, in which Col. G. A. Jacob, Mr. A, B. 
Keith, Dr. Grierson, Sir R. West, Mr. Vaidya, Syed Ali 
BUgrami, and Professor Bendall took part. 


II. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journal. 

Vienna Oriental Jottrnal. Vol. xvi, No. 2. 

Speyer (J. S.), Critical Remarks on the Text of the 
Divyavadana. 

Goldziher (I.). Einige arabische Ausnife and Formeln. 
Mankowski (L. v.). Sana's Kadambari und die Geschichte 
vom Kbnig Sumanas in der Brihatkatha. 
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III. Obituary Notices. 

ProfesHor Charles Rieu, Ph,D., M.A, 

Ox the morning of Wednesday, March 19 of this year 
(1902), after an illness of less than three days, there passed 
away from us one of the greatest Oriental scholars of 
our time, and one who, notwithstanding his modest and 
unassuming character, probably enjoyed a higher and wider 
reputation in scholarly circles than almost any Orientalist 
of this age. The width and depth of his scholarship were 
such as to command the admiration of all who were capable 
of appreciating his rare attainments ; while his gentle and 
amiable disposition, his constant readiness to place at the 
disposal of all who needed them the vast stores of his 
learning, and his eagerness to see only the good points in 
the work and characters of others, earned him the deep 
affection and gratitude of all — especially his younger fellow- 
workers — who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. His 
death, alike to his friends and to those branches of learning 
to which he devoted his long and laborious life, is an 
irreparable loss ; yet in its circumstances it was, we may 
be sure, such as he himself would have most desired; for 
after an active and fruitful life of 82 years (during nearly 
60 years of which he enjoyed a European reputation as 
an Orientalist of the first rank) he passed (][uietlv away, 
after a brief and comparatively painless illness, having been 
in perfect health until within three days of the end, and 
with a mind clear and tranquil to the last. 

Dr. Rieu was born at Geneva in 1820, and, on leaving 
school at the age of 15, entered the Academic de Geneve 
in November, 1835. There he remained for four vears 
of which the first three were passed in the Facufty of 
Philosophy, and the last in that of Science. During a part 
of this period he studied under Jean Humbert, who (like 
Frey tag, with whom he afterwards pursued his studies) was 
a pupil of the great French Orientalist Sylvestre de Sacy. 
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In the Autumn of 1840 lie left Geneva for the University 
of Bonn, where he was inscribed in the Philosophical Faculty 
on October 30 of that year, and where he remained till 
the Summer of 1843, when he received his doctor’s degree 
and published his dissertation on Abu’l-^Ala al-Ma^arri, one 
of the most interesting and at the same time most difficult 
Arabic poets, which dissertation at once assured his reputation 
as an Arabic scholar. A series of letters to his parents, 
ranging over the greater portion of this period (January, 
1841 -June, 1843), which the kindness of his widow and 
daughter has placed at my disposal, throws much light on 
his life and work at this time. He at once began to read 
Arabic with Frey tag and Sanskrit with Lassen, but was 
obliged at first, in addition to the ordinary classical and 
historical studies required by the University in that Faculty, 
to devote a good deal of time to learning to speak, understand, 
and write German and Latin, candidates for the Doctor’s 
degree being at that time compelled in the Prussian 
Universities both to speak and write the latter language 
in the exercises required for admission thereto. At a later 
period of his residence at Bonn he read Arabic both with 
Frey tag and Gildemeister (who, though a comparatively 
young man, seems to have been a more efficient and 
stimulating teacher than his older colleague), and also 
received private instruction in Hebrew. 

In 1843, as already said. Dr, Rieu completed his studies 
and received his degree at Bonn, and published his 
dissertation on Abu’ 1- ‘Ala, which was entitled De Ahu^l- 
Alee poetcB arahici vita et carminihus. About a year later 
(November 8, 1844) he was elected a member of the French 
Societe Asiatique, on the proposal of Burnouf and Reinaud. 
In 1847 was published at St. Petersburg Hemachandra’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary, the Ahhidana chintamani^ in the pro- 
duction of which Dr. Rieu collaborated with Bohtlingk, for 
whom he transcribed the unique MS. of the Bodleian. In 
the same year he entered the British Museum, in which for 
nearly half a century he was one of the most zealous and 
indispensable officers. There, indeed, was accomplished the 
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great and immortal work of his life, to wit, the preparation 
and publication of such catalogues of the vast and precious 
collections of Oriental MSS. there preserved as must ever 
remain the heau ideal of such work, and the indispensable 
companions of every student of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
literature. In 1867 Dr. Eieu was nominated Curator of 
the Oriental MSS. in the Museum, and four years later 
he completed (in 1871) the second part of the Cataloijus 
Codicum Manuscriptormn Orientaliiim, or older Catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS., of which the first portion bad been published 
by Cureton in 1846. This was followed successively by the 
Catalogue of Persian M88, (1879-1883), the Catalogue of 
Turkish M88. (1888), the Arabic 8upplement (1894), and the 
Persian 8upplement (1895). These seven volumes constitute 
a veritable treasury of knowledge concerning all that relates 
to these three chief branches of Mu^mmadan Kterature 
and literary history, and give evidence of an amount of 
labour and a degree of critical scholarship which only those 
who have attempted a similar task can fully realize. Only 
so great a scholar and so indefatigable a student, working on 
so rich and copious a collection of manuscripts, could have 
produced so monumental a series of catalogues, which will 
probably remain unequalled and indispensable so long as 
Muhammadan literature is studied and appreciated. 

In 1893 (nearly two years before he actually severed his 
connection with the British Museum, and, at the invitation 
of the Electors to the Sir Thomas Adams’ Professorship of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, accepted that Chair, 
rendered vacant by the death of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith in March, 1894) Dr. Rieu, who had already nominally 
retired from his post in the Museum (which, however, till 
the end of his life, he was ever ready to aid with his 
counsels), celebrated the jubilee of his Doctorate, and 
received on this occasion (September 6, 1894) the most 
flattering congratulatory address from the University of 
Bonn, who thus fittingly gave public recognition to the 
eminent services to learning of her illustrious son, qui 
Arabicis, Persicis, Turcicis Musei Britannici Codicibus summa 
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cum cura singularique doetrina descriptis ad vastos litteranm 
thesauros omnibus aditiim patefecity adeuntes semper comilio 
atqiie opera comiter adjumt,^^ 

It was in the late Autumn of 1894 that Dr. Rieu’s election 
to the Chair in which I now most unworthily succeed him 
took place. He neither offered himself as a candidate for 
this distinction, nor was he easily persuaded to accept 
it, until he was convinced that it was the earnest desire 
of those most concerned that he should do so. At the 
age which he had then attained (nearly 75) he had the 
right to demand a well - earned repose rather than new 
obligations and responsibilities ; but it was not in his 
nature to lay aside, ere he was compelled, the labours 
which are at once the scholar's duty and pleasure, or to 
deprive this University, which sought and needed his 
help, of the honour of including another illustrious name 
in the roll of those who have laboured for 270 years 
to make the Oriental School of Cambridge the best, as 
it is the oldest, in Great Britain. Of the Chair founded 
by Sir Thomas Adams in 1632 Dr. Rieu was the sixteenth 
occupant, and the only one who was not a native of the 
British Islands ; a fact which, to the writer’s mind, is 
equally honourable to the country which produced so 
illustrious a scholar and the country which offered him 
so great and useful a career. How much consolation and 
hope does this reflection contain : that in the realms of 
science at least we see some dim foreshadowing of that 
universal brotherhood of mankind which elsewhere is but 
dreamed of and hoped for, wherein the limitations of 
nationalities and tongues vanish away, and even East and 
West, so widely separated by thought, custom, feeling, 
and belief, are reconciled in the Light of that Knowledge 
which is the Creator’s Supreme Attribute and the student’s 
ultimate goal. 


Edward G. Browne. 
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John Beanies. 

Borx JrxE 21, 1837. Died Mat 24, 1902. 

The Royal Asiatic Society has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, and Oriental scholarship one of its most 
eminent interpreters, by the death of Mr. John Beaines, 
which took place after a long illness at Clevedon, in Somerset, 
on Saturday, the 24th of last May, 

John Beames was born at Greenwich Hospital on the 
21st of June, 1837. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Beames, Preacher of St. James’s, Piccadilly, and 
grandson of John Beames, Esq., K.C., Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School under 
Dr. Hessing, and, while there, obtained an appointment in 
the Indian Civil Service, and proceeded to Haileybury 
College. He studied at Haileybury during the years 
1856-7, in his fourth term obtaining the Classic and 
Sanskrit prizes and the Persian medal. He arrived in 
India in the year 1858, and served in the Panjab from 
March, 1859, to late in 1861. From December, 1861, to 
the conclusion of his service he was employed in the Bengal 
Presidency, becoming a permanent Collector in the year 
1867, a Commissioner in 1881, and twice officiating as 
a Member of the Board of Revenue. On his retirement 
from the Indian Civil Service in March, 1893, he had thus 
gained the rare experience of having worked in the Mufassal 
of two widely distant provinces, and this was no doubt one 
of the causes of that wide grasp which he exhibited in 
dealing with all things Indian. To him were equally 
familiar, from practical contact with the village people w ho 
spoke them, the rough patois of the Jats of the Panjab, the 
smooth-flowing Oriya, the clipped dialect of a Beno^ali 
peasant, and the clear-cut, practical Bhojpuri of Bihar 
We have seen that Mr. Beames distinguished himself by 
his attainments in Oriental languages while he was yet in 
Haileybury. In India be served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, laying the foundations of that encycloptedic yet 
accurate, knowledge of things pertaining to the East which 
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afterwards became the mark of all that he wrote. His first 
essays appeared in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in the year 1866, shortly after he had been placed in charge 
of the frontier district of Camparan in Bihar. These dealt 
with the now well-worn topic of the advisability or otherwise 
of retaining the Arabic element in the official form of 
Hindostani. In the previous year his attention had been 
drawn to Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidmi Languages, and it immediately occurred to him 
that a similar book was much wanted for the Aryan group. 
The result was the commencement in 1866 of those studies 
which bore their first ripe fruit in 1872. In the meantime 
other shorter but important works issued from his pen. The 
earliest was his well-known Outlines of Indian Philology,^ 
the first attempt to prepare a scientific general account of all 
the languages then known to be spoken in India. Much of 
this work is now of course out of date, but parts of it, 
notably the chapter entitled Hints on observing and 
recording a new language,” are as valuable to-day as they 
were when first published. In 1868 we have two excellent 
papers in the Journal of this Society — one on the Magar 
language ot Nepal, and the other on the form of Bhojpuri 
spoken in Camparan. The latter was for many years the 
only account in existence of any dialect of Bihari (the 
language of over thirty-six millions of Indo- Aryans), and the 
former (if we except Hodgson’s short vocabulary) the only 
account of one of the most important hill languages of Nepal. 

Mr. Beames’s connection with the Bengal Asiatic Society 
lasted until the year 1885. During the twenty years which 
succeeded his first essay, its Journal was enriched by many 
contributions from his pen. Essays on Cand Bardai and 
other old Hindi authors were interspersed with studies on the 
antiquities and history of Orissa (1870-1883). In 1884-85 
appeared bis important articles on the Geography ol India 
in the Keign of Akbar. During the same period the Indian 
Antiquary numbered him among tiie^ brilliant band of its 


^ Written in 1866 : ed, 1867, 2nd ed. 1868. 
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earlier writers, and its pages contain many careful reviews of 
the works of other scholars, besides original articles of great 
interest on the early literature of Bengal proper and Orissa. 

In 1869 appeared his well-known edition of Sir Henry 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Tertus, a work 
which it is superfluous to praise. Twenty- two years after- 
wards, in 1891, was published his excellent Bengali Grammar, 
the first book of its kind which attempted to deal, not only 
with the inflated language of modern Bengali literature, but 
also with the altogether difierent spoken tongue. After his 
retirement he wrote for the most part in the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. At one time he contemplated 
the preparation of a Prakrit Dictionary, but I believe that, 
not receiving sufficient encouragement from publishers, he 
abandoned the scheme. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a translation from the Turk! of Baber’s Memoirs. 

I have hitherto omitted mention of the work on which his 
reputation chiefly rests, the Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India, commenced in 1866, and published 
volume by volume in 1872, 1875, and 1879. The year 1872 
witnessed the simultaneous appearance of three accounts of 

the growth of the modern Ar\^an vernaculars of India 

Dr. Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar, Dr. Hoernle’s Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages, and the 
first volume of Mr. Beames’s work. The three scholars 
proceeded, quite independently, on similar lines. All three 
emphasized the importance of the Prakrits in the develop- 
ment of the modern languages, and made systematic studies 
of the laws of that development. But Dr. Trumpps 
Grammar referred mainly to Sindhi, and, so far as com- 
parative philology is concerned, remained only a brilliant 
fragment ; Dr. Hoernle’s Essays (many of the conclusions of 
which were afterwards adopted with full acknowledgment by 
Mr. Beames) were ‘ essays ’ in the strict sense of the term 
destined to be the foundation of the admirable volume pub- 
lished in 1880; while Mr. Beames was the first to issue 
a work deliberately intended to cover the whole ground of 
the subject. “ Whether I have done well or ill,” he says 
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in his preface, ‘^the book was meant to be a Comparative 
Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly. ’ ^ It is 
difficult to decide which to admire most in this Grammar, 
the learning displayed, or the clearness with which the 
results of that learning are put forth. That parts of it 
have been superseded by later inquiries must, of course, be 
conceded, but this cannot prevent our appreciation of the 
solid erudition, combined with sobriety of argument, which 
adorns every page. Personally, the debt which I owe to 
these volumes is great, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging it. 

Although for many years under the same Government 
in India, our lines were mostly cast in widely different 
parts of the country, and we seldom met. But we often 
corresponded, and never without the debt being on my 
side. I still remember the first letter I received from 
him, in the year 1878 or 1879, in answer to one from 
me about a small point in Maithili grammar. In those 
days philology was not popular in India, and civilians 
who collected information regarding the languages of the 
country were apt to be looked down upon as shirking their 
legitimate duties. This letter of Mr. Beames, coming as it 
did from one high above me in my own service, was the first 
word of encouragement to proceed with my studies which 
I received from an official. One of his last acts of kindness 
to me was to revise the proofs of the Bengali section of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, and to offer me quite a number 
of invaluable hints and suggestions. He had a trenchant 
pen, and could wield it with effect when he considered it to 
be necessary, but the numerous references in his magnum opxiB 
to the opinions of other scholars showed that he possessed 
a double portion of the spirit of Saraswati — a just confidence 
in his own great store of learning, and an ungrudging 
recognition of the discoveries made by other students in the 
same line of research as that in which he had an acknow- 
ledged claim to be recognized as one of the first authorities. 


G. A. G. 
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Leon Peer. 

Yet another name has dropped out of the short list of the 
older living Orientalists. M. Leon Feer, the well-known 
Sanskrit and Tibetan scholar, died in Paris, March 10th of 
the present year. 

Leon Peer was born at Rouen on the 22nd November, 1830. 
In 1864 he was appointed to a Paris professorship, succeeding 
M. Foucaux in the Chair of Tibetan originally created for 
the Bibliotheque Nationale and transferred in 1865 to the 
Ecole des Langues Orientates. He afterwards (1869) held 
a lectureship in Tibetan and Mongol at the College de France. 
To this period (1864 to 1872) belong his earlier works, 
Riiines de la Ninice and La Pamance et la civilisation 
mongolea an xiif’^^ siecle. 

In 1872 M. Feer entered the MS. Department of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. He passed from promotion to 
promotion to be hibliothecaire of his department, where he 
remained working steadfastly till his death, in spite of 
failing health and growing infirmit}’^ in later years. In 
1900 he was appointed Conservateur- Adjoint of the great 
national collection. 

Outside his special field — or fields — of work M. Leon Feer 
published a number of articles in the Revue Conteniporaine^ 
Revue dea deux mondes, Revue Chretienne, Revue des Cours 
publics, and Bulletin de la Societe de V PLktoire du Protest ant isme 
fran^ais. But we are here chiefly concerned with his work 
in Buddhist literature, work which has the enduring merit 
of having brought within reach important texts from widely 
separated regions of this great field of research. 

M. Peer’s learning embraced Tibetan and Mongol, Sanskrit 
and Pali. He was therefore able to contribute largely to our 
knowdedge both of the Buddhism of countries where the 
documents have the peculiar interest of works translated into 
non-Indian languages from the Sanskrit, and the Buddhism 
of the school that preserves its characteristic and rich 
literature in a purely Indian dress. 
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The first in order of his translations was the Sutra en 
quarante-deux articleis (1878). The following were after- 
wards published in the Annales du Musee Guimet : a trans- 
lation of the Analyse du Kandjour et du Tandjour of Csoma 
de Koros, with many additions and notes (vol. ii of the 
Annales) y Fragments extraits du Kandjour ^ translated from 
the Tibetan (vol. v), and the Avaddna^ataka ; cent Ugendes 
bouddfiiqueSy from the Sanskrit (vol. xviii). 

In the Bihliotheque orientate ehevirienne series appeared 
a translation by M. Feer of the Tibetan version of the 
Dhammapaday and in the Collection de Contes et de Chansons 
populaires a translation from Bengali under the title Contes 
Indiens ; les trente~deux recits du trone. 

Leon Feer’s greatest service to Pali scholarship was his 
edition of the Samyutta-nikdya for the Pali Test Society. 
It was his last long work. 

He contributed articles to the Grande EncijclopMiey and 
was one of the oldest collaborators in the Revue de VHistoire 
des Religions. An obituary notice in the last-named review 
acknowledges the value of his contributions on Tibetan 
subjects, in which his competence was shared by very few. 
He was also an unwearied contributor to the Journal 
Asiatique till within a few months of his death. 

It was as Librarian of the MS. Department of the 
Bihliotheque Rationale that most of the younger Orientalists 
knew him best, and here all who sought his help had 
experience of his unselfish kindness and readiness to lend 
his time and learning and official authority to smooth the 
way of their researches. 

The cataloguing of Eugene Burnouf^s papers (now in the 
Bihliotheque Rationale) fell to M. Feer. It must have 
been a truly congenial task to him, for he had the scholar’s 
lovable piety towards the memory, works, and relics of 
a past generation of great Orientalists. The present writer 
remembers the touching pleasure with which he once showed 
her a manuscript in Sir William Jones’ handwriting, an 
unfinished poem that had not the remotest connection with 
indianisme. 
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M. Feer lived a secluded life. Modesty, a certain shyness, 
and heart-whole devotion to his work were so much his 
leading characteristics that it is difficult to bring out 
a distinct portrait of this reserved but kindly personality. 
Perhaps the plain record of his long and patient labours 
is not an unfitting tribute to his memory. 


lY. Notes and News. 

Professor Rhvs Davids has been elected a Foreign Member 
of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. M. a. Stein, of the Indian Educational Service, has, 
with the sanction of H.M.'s Secretary of State for India, 
been placed on eight months’ special duty in England in 
order to prepare a detailed report on the results of his recent 
journey of archaeological and topographical exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan. Dr. Stein’s Preliminary Report on these 
explorations, issued in November last, and already noticed in 
the J.R.A.S., showed the extent of the antiquarian and other 
materials brought back from this journey and awaiting 
detailed examination. 


Neiv Appointments. 

Mr. E. G. Browne has been appointed Adams Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge. 

Dr. Liebich has been appointed Professor Ordinarius at 
Breslau, and Dr. Winternitz Professor Ordinarius at the 
German IJniversity at Prag. 

Syed Ali Bilgrami has been appointed Reader in Marathi 
at Cambridge. 

Professor Bendall has been appointed University Lecturer 
in Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
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V. Additions to the Library. 

Presented hy the Author, 

Cain (Rev. J.). The Kois. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Madras^ 1887-1888. 
Sykes (Major P. M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. 

8vo. London^ 1902. 

Tilbe (Rev. H. H.). Pali First Lessons. 

12mo. Rangoon, 1902. 

Brandstetter (Dr. R.). Tagalen und Madagassen. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Luzern, 1902. 
Barth (A.). Une theorie nouvelle sur Torigine de Tere 
Saka. Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Whinfield (E. H.). The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. 

Persian Text ; English Verse. 8vo. London, 1901. 
Neumann (K. E.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. 
Band iii, Lief. 1. 

Campbell (W.). Formosa under the Japanese. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Helensburgh, 1902. 

Arnold (T. W.). Al-Mu‘tazilah. Part i: Arabic Text. 

8vo. Leipzig, 1902. 

Sachau (E.). Tiber den zweiten Chalifen Omar. 

Pamphlet. 4to. Berlin, 1902. 

Studie zur Syrischen Kirchenlitteratur der 

Damascene. Pamphlet. 4to. Berlin, 1902. 

Lorimer (J. G.). Grammar and Vocabulary of Waziri 
Pashto. 8vo. Calcutta, 1902. 

Presented by Miss L, Kennedy, 

Nuttall (Z.). The Fundamental Principles of Old and 
New World Civilizations. (Peabody Museum Papers, 
vol. ii.) 8vo. Cam, Mass,, 1901. 


Presented by the Netherlands Government . 

Ophuijsen (Ch. A. van). Woordenligst voor de Spelling 
der Maleische Taal met Latijnoch Karakter. 

8vo. Batavia, 1901. 
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Freseniecl hy VEcoIe frangaise d' Ext rime- Orient. 

Henry (V.)- Elements de Sanscrit Classique. Vol. i. 

8vo. Paris, 1902. 

Cabaton (A,). Nouvelles Recherches sur les Cbams. 

Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Cadiere (L.). Phonetique Annamite (dialecte du Haut- 
Annam). 8vo. Paris, 1902. 

Lajonquiere (Capt. E. Lunet de). Atlas Archeologiqne 
de IHndo-Chine. Monuments du Champa etduCambodge. 

Fol. Paris, 1901. 

Presented hy the Hakhiyt Society. 

The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh in 
Angola and the Adjoining Regions. Edited with 
Notes and a concise History of Kongo and Angola 

by E. G. Ravenstein. 8vo. London, 1901. 

Presented hy Mrs. Mond. 

Bain (F. W.). A Digit of the Moon : a Hindoo Love 
Story translated from the Original MSS. 

Post 8vo. London, 1901. 

Presented hy Canon Atkinson. 

Atkinson (J.). The Expedition into Afghanistan (1839- 
1840). 8vo. London, 1842. 

Presented hy the India Office. 

Smith (E.). Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra. Part i. 
(Arch. Survey of India, vol. xxx.) 

4to. Allahabad, 1901. 

Foster (W.), Letters received by the East India Company. 
Vol. vi. 8vo. London, 1902. 

Presented hy the Editors. 

Giamil (S.). Genuinae Relationes inter sedem Apostolicam 
et Assyriorum orientalium seu Chaldaeorum Ecclesiam. 

8vo, Roma, 1902. 
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Presented hy the Publishers, 

Wagner (H.). Die TJberschatzung der Anbanflache 

Babyloniens. 8vo. Gottingen, 1902. 

Hill (S. C.). The Life of Claud Martin. 

8vo. Calcutta, 1901. 


Presented hy the Mady^as Government Museum, 

Thurston (E.). Bulletin. Vol. iv, No. 2. Anthropology. 

Presented by Syed Ali Bilgrami, 

Catalogue of the Private Collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani MSS. in the possession of Syed Ali Bilgrami 

8vo. 
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Art. XXIV . — Description of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 a.i). from the Nuzhat-al-Kiilub of Hamd- Allah 
Miistaiofi, with a summary of the contents of that ivork. 
By Gr. Le Strange. 

{Continued from p, 536, July Xiunber, 1902.) 

Chapter 17. Khurasan, 

Contents: NisUapur, ISom; Shadyakh, 185w; Isfarayin, 186^; 
Bayhak and Sabzivar, 186^; Hiyar, 186w; Juwayn, 186(?; 
Jajarm, 186r ; Khabushan, 186w; Sbakkan, 186^^?; Tus, 186^; 
Kalat and Jirm, 187^; Marinan, 187/; Herat, 187A; Asfuzar, 
187s; Eushanj, 187^; Malan and Bakharz, 187.r; Badgbis, 
187s; Jam, 188s; Chast, 188^; Khwaf, 18^*; Zawah, 188w; 
Ghur, Balkb, Tukbaristan, Bamiyan, and Panjhir, 188o; 
Juzjan, 188^; Kbutlan, 188?^; Saminjan, 188w; Tayikan, 
188a:; Talikan, 189fi; Baryab and Kavadiyan, \S9h ; Kalif, 
189tf?; Marv Shahijan, 189/; Shaburkan, 189^ and 1905; 
Abivard, 189s; Khavaran, 1895; Khavardan, 189w; Sarakhs, 
189s; Marv-ar-Bud, 1905; Maraz, 190s; KaUah May, 190/ 

Khurasan in the middle ages was far more extensive than 
is the province of this name in modern Persia. Mediaeval 
Khurasan extended on the north-east to the Oxus, and 
included all the districts round Herat which now belong 
to Afghanistan. On the other hand, the small province 
of Kumis, on the northern boundary of the Great Desert, 
which at the present day is included within the limits of 
Persian Khurasan, was of old a separate district, and formed 
in the time of Mustawfi a province apart. 

Hamd- Allah divides Khurasan into four quarters {Rub*) 

j.R.A.s. 1902. 47 
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or districts ; namely, Nishapur, Herat, Balkh, and Great 
Marv. Of Nishapur city he gives a full account, describing 
its plan, which had originally been laid out after the fashion 
of a chess-board, and noting its walls and watercourses. 
The Arabs had written the name Naysabur. Mustawfi 
devotes a paragraph to the great suburb of Shadyakh, 
which Yakut (iii, 228) from his personal knowledge has 
also described. This had been built, or rebuilt, after the 
great earthquake of the year 605 (a.d, 1208) which had 
laid Nishapur in ruins ; but both suburb and city were 
again destroyed by the earthquake of 679 (a.d. 1280), and 
a third city of Nlshapur was the capital of Khurasan when 
Mustawfi wrote. In regard to Shadyakh its ruins still 
exist some three miles to the east of the modern city (Tate, 
Khurdsdn, p. 412). 

Nishapur had its chief water supply from a stream that 
flowed down from the mountains to the north-east of the 
town ; and forty water-mills were turned by the stream in 
the two leagues of its course through the plain after leaving 
the hills. Five leagues distant from the city, on the water- 
shed of the range dividing Nishapiir from the Mashhad 
vaUey, was a small lake, about one league round, called 
Buhayrah Chashmah Sabz — ‘the Lake of the Green Spring’ — 
recently visited and described by Colonel Yate (KhardmUy 
p. 353), from which Mustawfi reports that water flowed 
either way, east and west. Here the Amir Chupan had 
built a kiosk on the brink of the spring, of which many 
wonders are told, and spectres were seen rising from the 
waters at certain seasons ; further, the lake was said to be 
unfathomable (L. 226/). A great number of streams flowed 
down from this mountain range to the plain of Yishapur, 
chief among these being the Shurah-rud or Salt Eiver, 
into which at flood times most of the lesser streams ultimately 
drained, coming from the various sides of the plain. Mustawfi 
(in part copied by the Jihdn Numd, p. 328) mentions the 
names of a great number of these, to wit, the Dizbad river 
flowing to the village of this name on the Herat road, the 
Ab-i-Sahr (or Sakhtar), the Khayrud or Ab-i-Kharu,' the 
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Tusankan or Tushkan-rud, the Ab-i-Pusht-i-Farush, the 
Khajank river, the Ah-i-Farkhak, the Ah-i-Dahr, and the 
Ab-i-'Atshabad — ‘Thirst River’ — coming down by the 
May dan-i- Sultan, but of which the water-supply so often 
failed as fully to deserve its evil name (L. 219g to 2206). 

The town of Isfarayin [1] in the centre of the plain of 
this name, at the ruins known as Shahr-i-Bilkis, recently 
described by Colonel Yate {Khurasan, p. 378), was celebrated 
for its castle called Diz-Zar, ‘ the Golden fort/ Bayhak was 
the capital of the great district of the same name lying south 
of Isfarayin, and its ruins lie close to Sabzivar [2], which is 
the present chief town of this district. Biyar [3] lies on the 
border of the Great Desert, and is marked as Biyar-Jumand 
on our maps. Juwayn is the name of the plain south and 
west of Isfarayin (see Route x) : its chief town is Fariyumad, 
and Mustawfi. mentions the hamlets of Bahrabad, Dav, 
Kazrl, and Khudashah [4]. The city of Jajarm is at the 
western limit of the Juwayn plain on the river Jaghan-rud 
(L. 22 Oe) ; in its neighbourhood is the mountain known as 
Kuh-i-Shakak (Sakan, Sitan, etc., are other readings of the 
MSS.), whence a stream flowed forth from a marvellous 
cave (L. 205m). 

Khabushan, now known as Kuchan, is in the Mashhad 
valley to the east of Juwayn ; the city had been rebuilt by 
Hulagu, and the surrounding district was known as tliat 
of TJstuwa. The town of Shakkan (or Shafan) I am unable 
to identify. Tiis, one of the ancient capitals of Khurasan, 
is now a complete ruin ; it lies four leagues distance to 
the north-west of the shrines at Mashhad [5J, which last 
is the modern capital of Khurasan and means ‘ the Place 
of Martyrdom,’ originally called the village of Sanabad. 
There lie buried at Mashhad the Imam Riza and the Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashid, with many other famous personages, their 
tombs being surrounded by what in the time of Mustawfi 
had already come to be a large city. In the mountain 
called Kuh Gtilshan near Tus was a great cavern with 
a spring welling from its depths, of which many wonders 
are related (L. 206m, and see Tate, Khurdsdn, p. 351). The 
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great mountain fastness of Kilat,^ with Jirm for its chief 
city, lies to the north of Mashhad, and is no^r generally 
known as Kilat-i-Nadiri, from the fact of Nadir Shah haying 
stored his Indian treasure here. This is one of the earliest 
notices of Kilat, for it is not mentioned hy the earlier Arab 
geographers, but it became famous in later times, notably 
after its siege by Timur, as described by "All of Yazd in his 
Zafar Namah (i, 323). In 1875 it was visited and described 
by Colonel Macgregor {Khurasan, ii, 51). The town of 
Marlnan (the MSS. give Marsan, Hafarmiyan, and many 
other variants) was within the limits of Kilat. 

Herat was watered by the canals of the river Hari-rud. 
It had a famous castle called Shamiram, built over the ruins 
of an ancient Fire-temple, on a mountain two leagues distant 
from the city, and Mustawfi adds a long account of the 
town, its markets and its shrines, giving the names of the 
various city canals derived from the Harl-rud (L. 216p). 
The river of Herat rose in the mountains of Ghur ; after 
passing Herat it watered the Fushanj district, and thence 
flowed north to join the Sarakhs river (the modern Tejend- 
ab). Asfuzar, now generally called Sabzivar of Afghanistan, 
is a town at some distance to the south of Herat, and is 
mentioned in the Itineraries (Route xvii, and Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 305). Fushanj [ 6 ], or Bushanj according to the same 
authorities, must be identical with the present city of 
Ghuriyan lying west of Herat near the Hari-rud ; and under 
the name Fushanj it sustained a siege by Timur, as described 
in the Zafar Namah (i, 312), but I have been unable to 
discover when its present name of Ghuriyan first came 
into use.2 According to Mustawfi, Kusuy, or Kusri [ 7 ] and 


1 K%Ut, ’svhich has come to be the name ot more than one important fortress- 

town of western Asia, is a word that apparently came into use at tlio close of the 
middle ages, and is presumably a Persiamzed form of the Arabic rspelt 

with dotted A-), meaning ‘ a castle.’ It is worth noting that the name Kilat does 
not occur in Yakut or, I believe, in any ot the earlier Arab geon-raphers. 

2 The name Fushanj, or Bushanj, has apparently gone completely out of 
use ; on the other hand, I can find no mention of tlli^ Ghuriyan in anv Eastern 
author. Yakut (iii, 821, 821) mentions Ghuraj, which he sajs is commonly 
pronounced Ghurah, and is y ymage near the gaj:e ot the city of Herat ; and 
there was the village of OhuriTan near Harv. Keithcr of these, however, can 
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Kharkird [ 8 ], the former given in the Itinerary of Ibn 
Eustah (p. 172) and the latter by Ibn Hawkal (p. 334), 
were the chief towns of its district. 

Malan [ 9 ], apparently the town now called Shahr-i-Naw, 
judging by the distances in the Arab Itineraries, was the 
chief town of the Bakharz district, which lay further to 
the north along the left bank of the Hari-rud, and the 
district of Badghls lies some distance to the eastward, away 
from the right bank of the Harl-rud, being due north of 
Herat. Mustawfi mentions Karizah, where Hakim Barka‘i 
had lived who founded the city of Nakhshab in Transoxiana, 
also as its chief town Giinabad (or Kuh Ghanabad) [ 10 ] ; 
and he names various other places both here and in the 
Itinerary (Route xviii) which cannot now be identified 
(viz,, Buzurgtarln, Lab, Jad, Ukairun, Kalun, and Dihistan), 
for the whole region of Badghis has now relapsed to the 
desert, though numerous ruined sites are to be met with 
near the river beds. The town of Jam m famous for 
its shrine, was by the Arab geographers known as Buzjan, 
later Puchkan, and is marked on our maps. Chast (cf. 
Ibn Batutah, hi, 457) would appear to have been a town 
near Herat, but its exact position is unknown, and the 
spelling of the name is uncertain. Khwaf [ 12 ], with its 
district, lies to the south of Bakharz, and Mustawfi gives 
its chief towns as Salam [ 13 ], Sanjan [ 14 ], and Zuzan [ 15 ], 
all of which will be found on the map, in the present Khwaf 
district. Zavah is, as we learn from Ibn Batutah (hi, 79), 
the town now known as Turbat^i-Haydari, so called from 
the saint buried there, and Zavah was the name of the 
surrounding region, also known as Bishak. 

The great districts lying to the north-east of Khurasan (in 
what is now Afghanistan) are only very briefly referred to 
by Mustawfi. Ghfir, the mountainous country lying between 
the head- waters of the Herat river and the Helmund, has 
already been referred to in the previous chapter when 

be the modem to-vm of Gburiyan, the name of which recalls the province of 
Ghur, where the Ghurid Sultans held sway in the latter half of the twelfth 
centiuT A.n. 
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speaJdng of Firuzkuh.^ Balkli is mentioned as being in 
ruins, and Bamiyan was in a like condition, Changbiz Khan 
having ordered its utter destruction to avenge the death of 
a grandson who was killed during the siege, at the time of 
the Mongol invasion. Tukharistan is the country along the 
southern bank of the upper waters of the Oxus, and Panjhir 
is the name of the silver-mine at the eastern source of the 
Kabul river. Juzjan is the district westward of Balkh, of 
which Shaburkan and Faryab were the chief towns. The 
first-mentioned still exists, and the position of Faryab, which 
is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321) and Yakut (iii, 840, 
888), is fixed by the information given in the Itinerary 
(Route xii). Khutlan is the country lying north of the 
upper waters of the Oxus, Saminjan lay south-east of Balkh, 
and Tayikan is the place which still exists of this name in 
the extreme east of the province of Tukharistan, being some- 
times, in error, written Talikan. The name Talikan, however, 
is more properly given to the city of the Juzjan district, the 
name of which has now disappeared from the map, but 
which, according to the Itinerary (Routes xii and xiia), lay 
three marches distant from Marv-ar-Rud (Bala Murghab) 
and a little off the high road going from that city to Balkh. 
This Talikan is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321), Ya^kubi 
(p. 287), and Yakut (iii, 491) ; it was an important town, 
and its ruins are probably to be identified with the mounds 
of brick near Chachaktu, which have been recently examined 
by Colonel Yate.^ 


* In thib passa^sre, in place of Ghiir, many MSS. of the Mfz/iat read Ghari 
and some have Ghariistan. The name of this region has nothin o- to do with 
Georgia, or Gnrjistan, to the north of Armenia, described hv "’Muvt iwfi in 
Chapter 6 ; for Gharjistan took its name from the ancient kin^-*s of nortliern 
Afghanistan, called hy the Arabs Gharj-ash-Shar. According to Yakut - iii 785 
786, 823) Gharjistan, often confounded with Ghuristiin, and spelt indiifcrcntlv 
Gharshistan or Gharistan, was the country along the upper waters of th» 
Mmghab, to the eastward of Marv-ar-rud. Its limits were Ghur on the ono 
and Herat on the other, with Ghaznah to the south-east. The sites of “tkp 

Sp'i.X.tSS' '*>■ » 

I consider, undoubtedly represents Marv-ar-Rud -^nd ^'tich last, 

« as the equivalJnt o^f three days' march 'n The “kTiTh 
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Kavadiyan still exists to the north-east of Tirmid, which 
last is on the Oxus, and Kalif is lower down the great river, 
also on its right bank, Mustawfi gives a long account of 
Marv-i-Shahijan, or Great Marv, on the Murghab river. 
This river, as he says (L. 214h), had originally been called 
the Marv-ab or Marv river, but was in his days generally 
known as the Ab-i-Razik. The Jihdn Ntimd (p. 328) has 
Zarbak, and the MSS. give Ab-i-Rubak or Zarik, as in 
Yakut (ii, 777), with other variants. It flowed down to 
Great Marv from Marv-ar-Rud, or Little Marv, which is 
now represented by the place called Biila Murghab, as stated 
in a previous note. Abivard [ 16 ] still exists, on the desert 
border north of Kalat - i - JIadiri. Khavaran [ 17 ], now 
Ehabaran, and Khavardan, its dependency, lie between 
Khlat-i-Nadirl and Sarakhs, which last stands on the lower 
reach of the Herat river after it has received on its left bank 
the stream coming down from Tus and Mashhad. Lastly, 
Maraz (Yadaz and Yazar, with other readings, are given in 
the MSS.) appears to be unknown, and the same remark 
applies to Kal‘ah May, of which the MSS. also give many 
diverse readings (Bay, Nar, etc.). 

As stated at the beginning of the chapter, the province of 
Khurasan in the middle ages extended as far north and east 
as the bank of the Oxus, which was held to divide the lands 
of Iran from Turan ; and when Mustawfi wrote there appears 
good evidence for the belief that the Oxus was pouring 


Wall and Taklit-i-Kliatun, one or other of which is put forward hy Colonel 
Yate (op. cit., pp- 194'6 and 211) as a possible site for Talikau, being each 
of them only some twenty -seven miles distant from Eala Murghab, are both of 
them too near to suit the case. As regards the site of the city of Faryab, this 
may well have been at the modern Knayrahad, where there is an ancient fort 
and mounds with ruins, as described by Colonel Yate (op. cit., Map ot the Xorth- 
West Frontier of Afghanistan, and p. 233), who narrates some local legends 
of past times that have clustered round this site. The name of this Faryab 
of Juzjau is also spelt Firyah by Yakut (iii, 888), and it must not he confounded 
either with Farah, otherwise wntten Barah (now called Otrar), on the Jaxartes, 
or with Firahr, sometimes written Firab, on the Oxus, at the ferry of Charjuy. 
It win be noticed also that there were during the Middle Ages three Talikans, 
viz., TMikan, or Tayikan, the town of Tukharistan which still exists; next, 
Talikan of Juzjiin aforesaid ; lastly, the Talikiin district in Persian ‘Irak, to the 
south-west of Kazvin, which has been noticed in Chapter 2. 
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its waters into the Caspian Sea, and not, except for an 
insignificant part, into the Aral, as is now the case.^ 

In Appendix IV Mustawfi gives a description of the Jayhun 
or Amuyah (L. 213/, with which compare the Turkish 
translation in the Jihdn Nurnd^ p. 360), as the Arabs and 
Persians named the Oxus, The river had two sources, 
one in Tibet, the other in the Badakhshan mountains ; and 
along its upper course five great streams flowed in before 
it took up the waters of the Wakhshab (L. 220d) in the 
district of Saghaniyan, where stood Tirmid over against 
Balkh. Flowing on through the desert, the Oxus next 
came to the Narrows, mentioned also in the Itinerary 
(Route xix), known as Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir — ‘the passage 
of the Lion’s Mouth’ — near Bukshah, of the district of 
Hazarasp, where the precipitous banks are hardly a hundred 
gez (yards) across. This is the gorge which is now known 
as Deveh Boyun — ‘the Camel’s Neck’ — and according to 
Mustawfi the stream here passes underground for a couple 
of leagues completely hidden from sight. From Hazarasp 
down to the Aral Sea numerous canals are led off, some 
ending in the desert, some discharging their water into 
the Aral ; but the main stream, Mustawfi says, after passing 
Old Urganj, turns down by the ‘Akabah-i-Halam (orSalam), 
which in Turki is called Kurladi (or Kurlavah), where the 
rushing of its wnters can be heard two leagues away, and, 
thence flowing on for a distance of six days’ march, ultimately 
finds its exit in the Caspian Sea (Bahr Khazar) at Khalkhal, 
a fishing station. 

When describing the Caspian (L. 225r/), Mustawfi speaks 
of the Island of Abaskun, and he says “this island is now 


1 Professor de Goeje has written a most learned and interesting work on this 
subject {Das alte Bett des Oxus, Leyden, 1875), in which he seeLs to discredit 
the statements of the Persian .ireographcrs, and in conclusion gives it as his 
opinion that the Oxus during all the middle ages (as at the present time^ flowed 
into the Aral. I shall not prepme to enter the lists against Professor de 
Goeje ; I only quote :n the foDonring passages the authorities on the other ride 
But I may mention that Sir Henry Eairlinson, who had studied the Lestion 
as a practical geographer, and knew as well the writings of the Pets an and 
Arab anthers, was always of a contrary opinion, holding that from the earUer 
years ot the thirteenth century a.d. down to about the rear 1.575 the 
continued to have its chief outflow into the Caspian, „ot iXthrlral 
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sunk under the water, because the Oxus, which formerly 
had flowed into the Eastern Lake (the Aral) lying over 
against the lands of Gog and Magog, since the time of 
the Mughal inyasion has changed its course, and now flows 
out to the Caspian ; and hence, this latter sea haying no 
outlet, the dry land (of the Ahaskun island) has now 
become submerged by the rising leyel of the waters.” Now, 
in regard to this alleged change in the Oxus bed at the 
epoch of the Mongol inyasion, we have the contemporary 
eyidence of Ibn-aLAthIr (xii, 257) that Changhiz Khan 
in 617 (a.d. 1220) sent his armies against Khwarizm, when, 
after a siege of fiye months. Old Urganj was stormed, and 
the Oxus dykes which protected the city haying been cut, the 
whole country was laid under water. The overflow appears 
to have drained off to the south-west, following a line 
of depression to the Caspian ; for there is the evidence 
of Yakut (iy, 670), a contemporary of these events, who 
describes Mankishlagh as a strongly fortified castle ‘‘standing 
on the shore of the Sea of Tabaristan (i.e. the Caspian), into 
which the Jayhun now flows.” 

In the work of Hafiz Abru, composed in 820 (1417 a.d.) 
under the patronage of Shahrukh, the son and successor of 
Timur — and Hafiz Abru must himself have been well 
acquainted with the geography of these countries from 
personal knowledge — we find the statement that the Jayhun, 
“which of old flowed into the Lake of Khwarizm (the Aral), 
having made itself a new bed, now flows out to the Bahr- 
Khazar (the Caspian) at Kurlavud or Kurlavu, otherwise 
called Akranchah, by which cause the Aral Sea has come 
to disappear” (British Museum Manuscript, Or. 1,577, 
folio 32b). And again, in the paragraph on the Aral Sea 
in the same MS. {folio 27^), he says that, while formerly 
the Jayhun had flowed into the Aral, “ now, namely in the 
year 820, this sea no more exists, for the Jayhun has made 
a new bed to itself, and flows out into the Caspian.” 

Finally, to complete the evidence on the double shifting 
of the Oxus bed, we have the account by Abu-l-Ghazi, 
a native prince of the Urganj region, who states that some 
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thirty years before a.h. 1014, the date of his birth, which 
places the change in about a.d. 1575, the Oxus made itself 
again a new channel, and turning off at Kara-TJighur-Tukay 
below Khast-MinarahsI, made its way to Tuk Kal'ahsi and 
thence out directly to the Aral Sea, thus changing the lands 
between Urganj and the Caspian into a desert for lack of 
water. And in another passage he describes how in former 
times, namely, among the events of the years from 1520 
to 1530 A.D., all the way from Urganj, by Pishgah and 
Kara Kichit, to Uighurchah and Abulkhan on the Caspian, 
there were cultivated fields and vineyards along what was 
still, when he wrote, the but half dessicated bed of the Oxus. 
(French translation by Baron Desmaisons of the History of 
the Mongols and the Tartars by Abu-l-GhazT Khan, vol. i, 
pp. 221 and 312, and Text in vol. ii, pp. 207 and 291, 
8t. Petersburg, 1871.) 

In regard to Khwarizm, now generally called Khivah, 
which is the Delta land of the Oxus, it will be found that 
among the Itineraries Mustawfi gives two (Eoutes xiv and 
xix) leading across the desert to Urganj, one from Faravah 
(Kizil Arvat), the other from Great Marv. Khwarizm was 
at no time counted as of Iran, but, as noticed in the Table 
of Contents of the Nuzhat, a short section is devoted to this 
Province in Part IV of the Third Book, treating of Foreign 
liunds, which may be summarized in the following concluding 
pa;ragraph. Unfortunately, the names of towns as given 
in the MSS. and in the Lithographed text (L. 234^) are 
extremely corrupt, and, indeed, do not serve to clear up the 
many queries in regard to the names of stages in the two 
Eoutes which lead to Urganj. 

Hamd- Allah begins by stating that at the time when he 
wrote the capital city of the country was Urganj, which, 
however, was then more generally known as Khwarizm 
(properly the name of the whole province). Formerly, he 
adds, the capital city was Fll, but the government was 
shifted first to Mansurah and then to Urganj. The city 
of Kath had in former times (he says) been known as 
Jurjaniyah (this, however, is undoubtedly a mistake), and 
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he then names a number of the more important towns, 
among which are Hazarasp, Darghan, and Madminiyah, 
with many others whose names it is impossible to identify, 
finally Khivah, a small provincial town (or Kasbah) which 
had recently been the abode of the Shaykh Najm-ad-Din 
Kubri. We thus learn that already in the fourteenth 
century a.d. Khivah was rising to importance ; it is 
merely mentioned in the list of towns by the earlier Arab 
geographers, but Yakut, writing a century before the time 
of Hamd-Allah, has devoted a short article to it (ii, 512), 
spelling the name Khivak, adding that the common people 
of Khwarizm then already called it Khivah. Under the 
spelling Khivak the town and its governor are mentioned 
by ^Ali of Yazd, and this was the scene of one of the early 
adventures in the life of Timur, who at a later period caused 
its walls to be carefully rebuilt (Zafar Ndmah^ i, G2, 449). 

f 


Chapter 18. MdzaadarCin. 

Contents; Jurjun city, 190A; Astarubad, 190p; Amul, 190^; 
Dihistan, 190^; Eustamdar, 190«; Eughad, 190r; Sari, 
190:r; Kabud Jamah, 190y; Yim-lTurdan, 190::. 

The mountainous region lying along the south coast of the 
Caspian, towards the east, was called Tabaristan in the early 
middle ages, Tahar having the signification of ' mountain * 
in the local dialect, whence Tabaristan would have bad the 
meaning of ^the Mountain Countr}*.^ This name, however, 
about the time of the Mongol conquest, gave place to that 
of Mazandaran ; the new province being taken to include 
Jurjan on the east, which formerly had been reckoned as 
a separate district and not included in the older Tabaristan. 
Mazandaran is divided by Mustawfi into seven districts, 
namely, Jurjan, Murustak (with variants Murdistan, etc. ; 
the Jihdn Numdy p. 339, has Bard-MurustSy, Astarabad, 
Amul with Rustamdar, Dihistan, Rughad, and Si 3 "ah Rastan 
(other variants of this last in the MSS. being Wastan, Sitan, 
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Saristan, and in the Jihdn Numd, Sastan). Of these seven, 
the positions of three, namely, of Murustak, of Rughad, and 
of Siyah Rastan, are entirely unknown, and these names 
are not apparently mentioned by any other geographer. 

In his Appendix on the Rivers Mustawfi notes that the 
district of Jurjan was watered by two rivers, namely, by 
the lower part of the Ab-i-Atrak (L. 212a), which had its 
springs near Khabushan and in the famous plain of Nisa 
(now Darrah-Gaz) of Khurasan ; and next by the Jurjan 
river (L. 213a), on which stood the city of Jurjan; both the 
Jurjan river and the Atrak flowing out to the Caspian 
within the Jurjan territory. Jurjan City in the time of 
Mustawfi was a ruin, Astarabad being the capital of the 
district. Dihistan lay on the northern frontier; the ruins 
of it are probably those now known as Mashhad-i-Misriyan, 
and it was the outpost against the Turks and Kurds on the 
road to Khwarizm. 

Araul has always been the capital of Tabaristan, and 
Rustamdar is the district already noticed in Chapter 2 as 
lying along the bank of the Shahrud which as Rudbar was 
counted as of Persian Trak. According to the Nuzhat 
Rughad (Ru^ad in the Jihdn Niimd, p. 341) was a medium - 
sized town, being also the name of the surrounding district; 
the site is unknown, but it lay presumably in Tabaristan, 
among the mountains overlooking the Caspian. The city of 
Sari is still a flourishing place, and its district was that 
which Mustawfi names Kabud Jamah, while Kim-Murdan 
(neither name being mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
though both are copied into the Jihdn Niand, p. 341) was 
a populous island or peninsula, with Shahrabdd for chief 
town, at the south-eastern angle of the Caspian, presumably 
now represented by the tongue of land forming the northern 
limit of Astarabad Bay. As of Tabaristan, Mustawfi mentions 
the mountains called Kuh Tarik and Kuh Haram, or Hajara 
(L. 205r, 207r/), where marvellous caves and wondrous sights 
were to be seen, but the position of neither mountain is given, 
and these names do not appear on our present maps. 
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Chapter 19. Kumis. 

Contents: Khnvar, 191^?; Damghan, 191^; Samnan, 191A; Eustam 
and ARuvan, 191/; Grirdkuh, 191^; Eiruzkuh., 191w; Dama- 
vand, 19b2; Finim, 191jt?; Khurkan, 19b\ 

Kumis was the name of the province lying along the 
desert border south of the great mountains of Tabaristan ; 
most of the towns mentioned by Mustawfi still are found, but 
now included in Khurasan, for as a separate province Kumis 
no longer exists, and the name even is gone out of use. In 
the vicinity of Damghan was a mountain called Kuh-i-Zar — 
* Gold Mountain ’ — where mines of the precious metal were 
worked (L. 204^), and Damghan itseK is still an important 
city. Khuvar [1] is the town now called Aradun, but the 
district round is known under the old name, and Khuvar 
or Aradun, called Khuvar of Ray or Mahallah-i-Bagh, is on 
the great eastern high road from Ray into Khurasan (see 
Route ix). Samnan [ 2 ] stands half-way between Khuvar 
and Damghan, Bustam (Bistam or Bastam) lying further to 
the eastward of this last, while Ahuvan [ 3 ] is a Rubat or 
Guardhouse between Damghan and Samnan. 

The fortress of Girdkuh [ 4 ], called also Diz-i-Gumbadhan 
— ‘the Domed Fort’ — lay in the mountains three leagues 
distant from Damghan, and Mansurabad was in its vicinity. 
The celebrated stronghold of Firuzkuh [ 5 ] stands at the 
head- waters of the stream flowing down to Khuvar ; due 
west of it lies the town of Damavand [ 6 ], which Mustawfi 
says was originally called Pashyan, the town lying a con- 
siderable distance to the south of the famous Damavand 
mountain of Tabaristan. The position of Firrim, mentioned 
also by Yakut (iii, 890) and other Arab geographers, has 
not been identified. Khurkan was a town of the district 
of Bustam, lying four leagues distant therefrom, on the road 
towards Astambad, as is mentioned by Yakut (ii, 424) and 
Kazvmi (ii, 243). 
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Chapter 20, Gilan. '■ 

Contents: Isfahbad, 191e;; Tulim, 191:r; Tamljan, 191y; Easht, 
191::; Shaft, 192flr; Pumin, 1925; Kujasfahan, 192^?; Kawtam, 
192^?; Karjuyan, 192^; Lahijan, 192/; Ta‘sar, 192 A. 

Gilan, or the Jilanat Province, was backed by the moun- 
tains of Daylam, and lay on the shore of the Caspian at the 
mouth of the river Safid-rud, Isfahbad, or Ispahbid, as is 
well known, was the name given to the semi-independent 
governors of this province under the Sassanian kings, and 
the Ispahbids continued to rule as princes under the early 
Caliphs ; the city of Ispahbudan is mentioned by Yakut 
(i, 298) as lying two miles from the sea-shore, but apparently 
no trace of it now remains. In the time of Mustawfi, how- 
ever, Isfahbad was a medium-sized town surrounded fcy 
a district with nearly a hundred villages, and its revenues 
amounted to 29,000 dinars, or about £7,000. Tulim is 
now the name of a district lying west of Rasht, the town 
of Tulim [1] having presumably gone to ruin, both this 
and the town of Tamljan (or Taymjan) having disappeared 
from the map. Mustawfi is one of the first authorities to 
mention Rasht, ^ now the chief town of Gllan, and it was 
already in his day famous for its silk stuffs. 

The town of Shaft [2] no longer exists, but the district of 
this name Lies south of Rasht, and to the westward of it is 
the Fumin [3J district, with the town of Fumin as its chief 
place. Of Kujasfahan (Kujastan is the spelling given in 
the Jilian Numd, p. 344, with Kujkan, Kujfahan, and other 

^ In the Catalogue of Oriental Coins In the British Museum (vols. iii, 52, 53, 
and ix, 282), a series of copper coins is described, bearing the numbers 107, 107<j, 
107^, 108, which are dated 595 a.h. and 598 a.h., and attributed to the 
mint-city of Rasht. These coins bear the name and titles of Sulayman II, 
the Saljuk Sultiln of Rum, and if the reading Basht be accepted, would go to 
prove that the Saljuks of Rum exercised sovereign rights in Gilan, and that 
Kasht was already an important city at the close of the sixth century a.h. 
me reading, however, does not appear, on examination of the coins, to be 
enable ; and the facts as known to us from history are decidedly against Rasht 
having ever belonged to Sulayman II uf Rum. 
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readings in the MSS.), originally built by Ardashir Babgan 
and named Sahmish, nothing is now known ; and the same 
has to be said of the town of Karjuyan, given also as 
Kirjan or Kahyan in the MSS., but not named elsewhere. 
Kawtam [ 4 ], on the sea-shore, a good port near the mouth 
of the Safid-rud, though mentioned by Yakut (iv, 316), is 
apparently now lost, being represented by the modem 
Kuhdam district lying eastward of Shaft. Lahijan [ 5 ] 
still exists, and by Mustawfi is held to be the capital of 
Gilan, being famous for its fruit gardens; but for Ta'sar, 
the last place mentioned in the list (with variants in the 
Jihdn Niimdy p. 344, of Bishishah, also Nisar, Nir, and 
Tastar in the MSS.), I am unable to offer any identification. 
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APPENDIX I. The Itineraries. 

For convenience of reference the Itineraries given con- 
secutively by Mustawfi are in the following pages divided 
up into thirty- three Doutes. Many of these are identical 
with the routes given by Ibn Khurdadbih and Kudamah in 
their Road-books, and are found in other of the mediseval 
Arab geographers. Some of the routes not given by the 
Arabs are found copied from Mustawfi into the pages of 
the Jihdn Numd of Hajji Khalfah. The distances are given 
in Farsakhs, each equivalent to a league, or one hour’s 
inarch. 

Route /. — Sultunlyah to Hamadan and Kanguvar (L. 1922 ^;). 

Sultaniyah 5 farsakhs to BajsMr village, thence 4 to the 
Ribat of Atabcg Muhammad ibn Ildagiz, thence 4 to Karkahar 
village in the Hamadan province, thence 6 to Saji village of 
Hamadao, thence 5 to AValaj village, thence 6 to the city of 
Hamadan, thence by the pass over mount Arvand (Elvend) in 
7 farsakhs to Asadabad, and thence 6 to Kanguvar, the first 
village in Kurdistan. 

As far as Hamadan these stages are not given in any of 
the Arab Itineraries — Sultaniyah, as already said, only 
having been built and made the capital of the Ilkhans in 
the reign of Uljaytu — and most of the names of places 
mentioned in the list are uncertain.^ Thus, Dih Bajshir 
is given in the various MSS. as Lajshir, Yalashjird, and 
Dih Bakshih [Dih being the Persian for ‘ village,’ omitted 
or added, indifferently), and this may be Bijtayn, a village 
at the right distance south of Sultaniyah ; the various 
readings given above would then be due merely to confusion 
in the placing of diacritical points. For Dih Karkahar some 
MSS. have Karkaharand, possibly for the present Kabatrung. 
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Variants of Saji are SahibI, Masah-j!n, and Saj Q. Muhammad 
ibn Ildagiz, the founder of the Ribat mentioned above, was 
Atabeg of Adharbayjan and virtual ruler of ^Irak from 568 
to 581 (1172 to 1185). The word Ribat (pronounced also 
Rubdt and Rabat), which occurs frequently in the names 
of post-stations, means literally ^ a tying-up place ’ and 
came to signify a hospice, or guardhouse, notably on the 
frontier. 

Route IL — Kanguvar to Hulwan (L. 192s). — Kanguvar in 5 farsakhs 
to Sihnah village, thence 4 to Jamjamal City, thence in 
6 farsakhs — the statue of the horse Shabdiz lying to the right 
of the road, with the portraits of King Khusraw and Queen 
Shlrln at a place where two springs gush out that turn 
two mills — to Kirmanshahan, thence 6 to Khushkarlsh, 
thence 5 to Jakavan, thence 6 to the villages of Kirind 
and Khushan, thence by the Pass of Tak-i-Kiza in 8 farsakhs 
to Mulwan city, the first place in Arabian ‘Irak ; but by the 
Gil wa Gilan road this last stage is easier, though one farsakh 
longer. 

The stages from Hamadan going south-west, but given 
the reverse way, are part of the great eastern high road 
leading from Baghdad to Marv, found in all the Arab 
Itineraries. Khushkarish is the reading in Ibn Khurdadbih 
(p,19) ; the MSS. give various readings, as Hakarmish, 

Chakarish, etc., and no place of this name now exists. The 
next place, Jakavan, is not identical with any stage men- 
tioned by the Arab Itineraries, and many variants are given, 
e.g., Dih Hisakavan, Khafarkan, Hafakadan, Janakan, and 
Khiyarkavan. No village of Khushan (or Harshan as 
a variant) is to be found on the map anywhere near Kirind ; 
but the road down by Gil wa Gilan, and the Tak-i-Kiza 
pass, are mentioned (L. 216;^) as the place where one of 
the afiBluents of the Nahrawan takes its rise (see above. 
Chapter 1), 

Route III . — Hulwan to Baghdad and Najaf (L. 193^). — Hulwan in 
5 farsakhs to Kasr Shirin, thence 5 to Khanikin city, thence 
5 to Rubat Jalula built by Malik-Shah the Saljuk, thence 5 
J.B.A.S. 1902. 
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to Haruniyali, thence — with Shahrahan lying 2 farsakhs 
distant to the right of the road — in 7 farsakhs to Ba‘kuba 
city, and thence 8 to Baghdad. Erom Baghdad it is 2 farsakhs 
to Sarsar village, thence 7 to Farashah, thence in 7 farsakhs — 
the city of Babil lying on the Euphrates haK a league aw’ay 
on the right hand — to the Nil Canal, then 2 farsakhs to the 
city of Hillah, thence — ^passing the place where Nimrod threw 
Abraham into the Fire at Kutha Rabba, lying one league to 
the left of the road — after 7 farsakhs comes the city of Kufah, 
thence 2 farsakhs distant lies the Mashhad (Place of Martyr- 
dom) of *All, the Commander of the Faithful, at Najaf on the 
desert border. 

Most of the places mentioned in this and the next two 
Routes are given on my Map for Ibn Serapion. The Rabat 
(Guardhouse) of Jalula, a place famous in Abbasid history, 
is probably the present Caravanserai of Kizil Rabat. Dih 
Farashah, nine leagues south of Baghdad, is not given by any 
other authority ; other variants in the MSS. are Kara] ah, 
Khawashah, and Badiyah-Farrash — ‘the Carpet-spreader’s 
plain’ — but the readings are most uncertain. The text of 
the Nuzhat after this gives the Routes beyond Najaf for 
the pilgrims crossing Arabia to Mecca and Medina, but 
these are here omitted, as belonging to countries outside the 
limits of Iran, with which alone the present paper deals. 


Route /r.— Baghdad to Basrah, and thence by sea to the Island 
of Kays (L. 19^5^). — Baghdad 5 farsakhs to Madain, thence 
10 to Bayr-al-Akul, thence 7 to Jabbul, thence 10 to Fam- 
as-Silh, thence 9 to Wash, thence 10 to Nahraban, thence 
8 to Faruth, thence 5 to Bayr-al- 'Ummal, thence 7 to 
Hawanlt; thence passing by the canal called the Shatt-al- 
Ma to the Swamps, and on through the Nahr-al-Asad, after 
SO farsakhs is the beginning of the Blind Tigris estuary, by 
which and the Nahr Ma‘kil after 10 farsakhs is Basrah. 
From Basrah it is 12 farsakhs to ‘Abbadan, whence 2 by 
fresh water to the open sea, thence 50 leagues to Kharik 
Island, thence 80 leagues to Al-An Island, thence 7 to Abrun 
Island, thence 8 to the island of Chin or Khayn, which is 
uninhabited, and thence 8 to the emporium of Kays Island 
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The towns on this and the next two Routes will be found 
on the Ibn Serapion Map. For the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, see above, Chapter 12 ; a part of this Route is given 
in the Jikdn Numd, p. 456. 

Route V , — Baghdad to Eahbah (L. lOSz?). — Baghdad 3 farsakhs to 
Tall-‘Akarkuf, which is a hillock so high that it can be seen 
from the desert eleven leagues away ; thence 8 farsakhs to the 
city of Anbar ; thence by the way across the Samawat desert 
you may reach Damascus direct in ten days, it being 100 
leagues distant; or from Anbar you go to Eahbah (on the 
Euphrates), which last is 70 leagues from Baghdad. 

Route VL — Baghdad to Mosul (L. I95z ). — Baghdad 4 farsakhs to 
Baradan, thence 5 to ^TTkbarah, thence 3 to Bahamsha, thence 
7 to Kadisiyah, thence 3 to Samarrah, thence 2 to Harkh, 
thence 7 to Jabulta, thence 5 to Sudakanlyah, thence 5 to 
Barimma, thence 5 to the Bridge over the Lesser Zab, a tributary 
of the Tigris, thence 12 to Hadithah, thence 7 to Bani Tam‘^, 
and finally 14 farsakhs to Mawsil (Mosul). 

The name of the place called Bahamsha or Bajamsha by 
Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 93), a dozen leagues north of Baghdad, 
is uncertain; the I^iizhat MSS. give the name variously as 
JamPa, Hamsasah, and Hamya, with other variations. 
BanI Tampan, the last stage before Mosul, is also uncertain ; 
variants are Bani Tahan in the MSS., and in Ibn Khurdadbih 
(p. 93) Tamyan, Tahman, etc., are given. 


Route VIL — Kanguvar to Isfahan (L. 195£). — Kanguvar 5 farsakhs 
to Bidastan, thence 3 to Nihavand city, thence 4 to Fartourz 
village, thence 4 to the city of Burujird. Beyond Burujird 
the road to Saburkhwast turns off to the right hand, while 
going left from Burujird it is 4 farsakhs to Hasanabad, thence 
8 to Miyan-Eudan, thence 3 to Minar, thence 5 to the city 
of Karaj. From Karaj it is 4 farsakhs to Dunsun, thence 
5 to Asan: here the more direct road to Isfahan turns off 
to the right, while going left from Asan it is 6 farsakhs 
to Sangan, thence 6 to Juy - Murgh - Kuhtar, thence 7 to 
Ashkuran, thence 7 to Tiran, thence 6 to Juy-i-Kushk, and 
finally 4 leagues to Isfahan. 
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The road going eastward from Kanguyar to Isfahan, in 
the Arab Itineraries, follows a different route to the one given 
by Mustawfi, though both pass by Karaj of Abu Dulaf, the 
position of which has been noticed in Chapter 2. The 
MSS. give a few variants; the name of the village of 
Faramurz beyond Nihavand is written Karakirk in some 
copies, and Hasanabad appears as Junabad. Miyan-Rudan — 
‘ Between Streams^ — is on the upper waters of the eastern 
tributary of the Burujird river, south-east of this town and 
south-west of Karaj of Abu Dulaf. From Karaj to Isfahan 
many of the places named on the map are not found, and 
the variants in the MSS. are Asan or Masan ; for Sangan, 
Sitakan or Sakwln. Ashkuran or Ashghuran is marked 
on the map and given by Yakut (i, 281) as Ashkuran ; he 
also mentions (i, 446) Bab Kushk as one of the great 
quarters at the gate of Isfahan, and though this name has 
now disappeared, Tiran is a village marked on the map. 

Route VIIL — Sultunlyah to Sumghua (L. 196^?). — Sultanlyah in 
5 farsakhs to the village of Kuhud, which the Mughals call 
^^Tn Kakah, thence 4 to the city of Abhar, thence 4 to 
Farisjln, thence — with the city of KazvTn lying 4 leagues 
distant on the left hand — in 6 farsakhs to Sumghan, which 
the Mughals call Ak Khwajah. Beyond this place the way 
divides ; to the right one road turns off, going to Sagzabad in 
5 farsakhs (see Route XX YI), while the main road towards 
Khurasan continues onward, as given in the next Route. 

The name Kuhud is now not known, Sain KaPah having 
taken its place ; the three next places will all be found on 
the map. Sumghan, however, is wanting, and apparently 
is not mentioned by any other geographer ; also the reading 
of the name is uncertain. Hamd - Allah, as will have 
been seen in Chapter 15, gives it as the uppermost limit of 
the Great Desert, and in the various MSS. the name appears 
as Sumkan, Suwikan, Suskan or Sushkan, Subikan, Siyuti‘an, 
and Sus'an. It evidently was a place of some importance^ 
and its position is fixed by the distances given between it' 
Furisjin, Kazvm, and Sagzabad or Sagziabad. 
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Route /X — Sumghan to Hustam (L. 196(?). — Sumghan in 5 farsakhs 
to the village of Mamarah, thence 8 to Dahand, thence 5 to 
Sunkurabad, thence 5 to Elh Khatun, thence 5 to the Place 
of Martyrdom (Mashhad) of the Imam-zadah ^Abd-al-‘Azim, 
thence 3 to the city of Ray, thence 6 to Yaramin, thence 6 to 
the Rubat of Khumartakin, thence 6 to Khuvar of Ray, which 
is called Mahallah-i-Bagh (the Garden-Place), thence 6 to 
Dih Namak (Salt Village), thence 6 to Ras-al-Kalb (Dog’s 
Head), thence 6 to Dih Surkh (Red Village), thence 4 to 
Samnan, thence 7 to Rubat Ahuvan, thence 7 to Rubat 
Hurmuz, also known as Jarm-Juy (Hot-stream), thence 6 to 
Damghan, thence 6 to Haddadah, otherwise known as 
Mihman-dust (Guest-friend), From this place one road 
branches to the right, going direct to Hlshapur by Sabziv^; 
to the left is the high road which passes through Jajarm, and 
from Haddadah by this it is 7 farsakhs to the city of Bustam. 

The name Mamarah, one stage out from Sumghan, is 
uncertain ; the MSS. give various readings, as Yaharah, 
Marbin, Hamrin, and Hamarah. Also the next stage is 
variously given as Dihand, Dih Pahand, or Sahand, and 
this name occurs again as one among the villages of 
Kazvin mentioned in Chapter 2 (L. 146r). The remaining 
stations are for the most part those of the Arab itineraries, 
and will be found on the map ; Ras-al-Kalb (Dog’s Head), 
which Yakut (ii, 733) refers to as a KaVah or Castle, is 
possibly identical with the present Lasjird, as already stated 
in the Introduction. Places named in the next two Routes 
have already been noticed in Chapters 17 and 19, or else 
will be found on our present maps ; these being also for the 
most part identical with the stages given in the Arab 
itineraries. 

Route X. — Bustam to Nishapur (L. 196w). — From the city of 
Bustam it is 7 farsakhs to Maghaz, thence 7 to Sultaniyah 
village (or DIh-i-Sultan), thence 3 to Rubat Savanj, and 
thence 6 to Jajarm. From Jajarm it is 8 farsakhs to the 
village of Azadvar, the birthplace of Khwajah Shams-ad-Dln 
Muhammad Sahib Divan, thence 4 to Khudashah, thence 3 to 
BahrabM village, the abode of Shaykh Sa^d-ad-Din of Ham^, 
thence 5 to BarzamabM, thence 4 to Tudah (or Kudah), thence 
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8 to Takan-kuh, thence 6 to Rabat Buzinagan at the village 
of Ahmadabad, and thence 4 farsakhs to Nishapur. 

HouU XI , — Nishapur to Sarakhs and Marv-ar-Eud (L. 196«). — 
NIshapur 7 farsakhs to DIh Bad, whence the road to Herat 
branches to the right hand (Route XY) ; and from Dih Bad, 
turning left, it is 5 leagues to Xhukistar village, thence 

3 to Rabat Sangbast, thence 6 to Rabat Mahi, thence 7 to 
Rabat Turan (or Nuran) ; thence in 7 farsakhs, across two 
passes each of half a league, you go to Rabat Abginah, thence 
6 to Sarakhs, thence 9 to Rubat JaTarl, thence 7 to Mil 
‘Omari, thence 7 to Rabat Abu Nu‘aym, thence 5 farsakhs 
across the desert sands with no water to Ab-Shur, thence 2 to 
Biz Hind, and thence 5 to the city of Marv-ar-Rud. 

Route XIL — Marv-ar-Rud to Balkh and the Oxus (L. 197a). — 
Marv-ar-Rud 7 farsakhs to Rubat-i-Sultan, thence 5 to the 
village of Karajabad (or Xuchabad), thence in 7 farsakhs — 
the city of Talikan lying 6 leagues distant on the right hand 
of the road — to Ab-i-Oarm (Hot-Spring), thence 5 to Kabutar- 

khanah ; thence 7 to Masjid Razdu ; thence in 7 farsakhs 

the city of Faryab lying two leagues distant on the right 
of the road — to Astunah, thence 6 to Rubat Ka‘b, thence 

9 farsakhs across a waterless plain to the city of Shaburkan. 
Thence it is 2 farsakhs to the village of Sulbaran, thence 9 to 
Rabat ‘Alawl (the Alid Guardhouse), thence 1 to Hastagird, 
thence 5 to the village of Purah at the Bridge of Jamukhiyan, 
and thence 2 to Balkh. From the city of Balkh it is 
6 farsvikhs to Siydh-kuh (the Black Hills), and thence in 
6 farsakhs you come to the Oxus river over against Tirmid. 

Route XIIx , — In the British Museum MS. (Add. 16,736) is the 

following duplication, in part, of the preceding route : Marv- 

ar-Rud 5 farsakhs to Araskan, thence 7 to Asrub, thence 
6 to Ganjabad, thence 6 to Tillikvdn, thence 5 to Kashhdn 
thence 5 to Arghun in the district of Juzjan, thence 5 to 
Kasr Hut ; thence 5 to Faryab, thence 9 to Ka‘, thence 9 to 
Shaburkan, thence 6 to Sidrah, thence o to Hastagird, thence 

4 to ‘Awd, and thence it is 3 farsakhs to Balkh. 

The first of these two routes is given, in part, in the 
Jihdn Numd (p. 329), and between them they hx within 
narrow limits the positions of Talikan and jparyab, two 
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important towns of the Juzjan District, the names of which 
have apparently entirely disappeared from the map. Their 
probable sites have been discussed in Chapter 17. 

Itoute XIIL — Bustam to Faravah (L. 197/’). — From Bustam by the 
pass called Nardiban-Pay ah it is 7 farsakhs to Dih Granj, thence 

6 to the village of Mdabad, thence 5 to Musa-abM village, 
thence 5 to the city of Jurjan. From Jurjan there are two 
roads to the northern frontier — one direct by the waterless 
desert, the other by Dihistan. By this last from Jurjan it is 
9 farsakhs to Bistan, thence 7 to the village of Muhammadabad, 
thence 7 to Dihistan ; from here it is 7 farsakhs to Eubat 
KursI (or Gazblni), thence 9 to Eubat Abu-1-* Abbas, thence 

7 to Eubat Ibn Tahir, and thence 7 farsakhs to the city of 
Faravah. 

The MSS. give many variants both in this and the next 
route for the intermediate stages, which in the desert were 
mostly Kubats or Guardhouses. For the part north of 
Jurjan city Sir H. 0. Eawlinson may be consulted in the 
Proceedings of the Roy. Geog, Soc,y 1879 (i, 170), and for 
Bistan, which the MSS. give variously as Baraz, Sarar, 
Sar-rud, and Sard-rud, he adopts the reading Sinabar-rud, 
“ a name restored to agree with the modern Sunibar,’’ 
Faravah, a place frequently mentioned by the Arab 
geographers, is probably to be identified with the modern 
Kizil Arvat, this last being a corruption for Kizil-Rubat, 

* the Red Guardhouse.’ 

Route XIV . — Faravah to Urganj (L. 197^). — From the city of 
Faravah it is 8 farsakhs to Eubat Khisht-Pukhtah, thence 

8 to Khushab, thence 7 to Eubat Taghmaj, thence 7 to 
Karvan-gah, thence 9 to Eubat Sarhang, thence 7 to Minarah- 
gah, thence 8 to Sail-Ball, thence 7 to Mushk Mabna, thence 

9 to Eubat Maryam, thence 8 to the town of New Khwarizm, 
thence 6 to New Halam (or Khulm), and thence 4 farsakhs to 
Urganj, the capital of Khwarizm. 

The stages of this desert road to Urganj, the city which 
the Arabs knew as Jurjaniyah, are given with a variety of 
readings in the MSS. The variants, however, are of no 
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great importance, since the stages merely represent halting- 
places, not towns or villages. Khwarizm-i-Naw — New 
Khwarizm — must be the capital of the province built to 
replace the town destroyed by the Mongols, and the ruins 
of New Khwarizm are now known as Old TJrganj — Kuhnah 
Urganj ; but what the place which Mustawfi calls Halam 
or Khulm-i-Naw may represent — lying between the newer 
and the old capital of his time — it is difficult to determine. 
For Khwarizm in general see the concluding paragraphs of 
Chapter 17 ; also below. Route XIX. 

Route XV . — Nishapur to Herat (L. 197r). — Nishapur in 7 farsakhs 
to Dih-Bad, where the road to Sarakhs already given (Route 
XI) goes off to the left, thence 7 to Rabat -Badi^I, thence 7 to 
Parhadan village, thence 7 to Sa‘Idabad village, thence 5 to 
Dih Khusru, thence 7 to the city of Bujkan (or Buzjan), 
thence 6 to GulabM, thence 10 to Kushk Mansur, thence 6 to 
the city of Fushanj (or Bushanj), and thence 8 farsakhs to 
Herat. 

Dih-Bad — ^ the windy village ' — is the place named in 
the Arab itineraries Kasr-ar-Rih, which has a similar 
signification ; it is now called Dizbad-Payin. As noticed 
in Chapter 17, the city of Bujkan, or Buzjan, also written in 
two words Puch-Kan, is by the Arab geographers called 
Zam or Jam, and is now known as Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
from the tomb of the Saint buried here. Fushanj or Bushanj 
(see also Chapter 17) is the modern Ghuriyan, but when the 
town took this last name appears to be unknown. 

Route XVI . — Xlshapur to Turshiz (L. 197ar). — From Nishapur 
going through a populous, well-watered country where are 
80 villages, it is 5 farsakhs to Rubat Sih Dih (Guardhouse 
of the Three Tillages), thence 4 farsakhs to Rubat Xur-Khan 
thence 3 to Chah Siyiih (Black Pit), thence 5 to the village 
of Dayah, thence 4 to Bih Murd, and thence 7 farsakhs to 
Turshiz. Prom Turshiz it is 25 farsakhs to Tun, and 36 to 
Kayin, and likewise 36 to Bujkan. 

Of the route here given none of the villages appear now 
to exist ; their names are not found in the Arab itineraries ; 
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and further, the readings of the Nuzhat are uncertain. In 
the MSS. the first stage out is often given as Rubat Sayyidi 
Ghar. Dih Dayah appears as Danah, Dar, or Yanah ; Dih 
Murd as Nimr, Nimrud, ^Tlmrad, or Bamru, also as Dih Ghar. 

The following Route is not found in the Bombay Litho- 
graphed Text ; it is practically identical with the road 
described by Mukaddasi (p. 350) and the other Arab 
geographers. 

Route XVIL — ^Herat to Zaranj, given in the British Museum MS. 
(Add. 16,736). — Herat one march to Jaman, thence the same to 
Kuh-i-Siyah (Black Hills), thence the same to Kanat Saray, 
thence the same to Khastan (or Jastan), which is Asfuz^, 
thence the same to Hustan, thence the same to Darah, thence 
the same to the city of Parah, thence the same to Puld-Rud- 
i-Parah (Bridge over the Parah river), thence the same to 
Sirishk, thence the same to Kanjar, thence the same to Bast 
(or Bastak), thence the same to Juvayn, thence the same to 
Bastar, thence in 4 farsakhs you come to and cross the 
Hirmand river to Karkuyah, and thence in 3 farsakhs to 
(Zaranj, capital of) Sistan. 

Route XVIIL — Herat to Marv-ar-Kud and on to the city of Marv 
(L. 198«). — Herat in 5 farsakhs to Hangamabad, thence 5 to 
Badghis, thence 5 to Tun, thence 5 to Marghzar Darrah, 
thence 8 to Baghchi Shur, thence 5 to IJsrud (or Lus-rud), 
thence 4 farsakhs to Marv-ar-Bud. Prom Marv-ar-Bud it is 
5 farsakhs to Kasr Ahnaf ibn Kays, thence 4 to Khawrat 
(Khawrzan or Khurab), thence 6 to AsadabM (or Astarabad), 
thence 7 to Karinayn, thence 5 to Yahya-abad, thence 7 to 
Mahdi-abad, thence 6 to Paz, and thence 7 farsakhs to the 
city of Marv. 

The first part of this route, from Herat to Marv-ar-Rud 
(Bala Murghab), for the most part is identical with that 
given in the Arab itineraries ; it lies through a country where 
now there are no towns and hardly any villages, though in 
the middle ages Badghis was a populous province. 

From Marv-ar-Rud to Great Marv the route is that of 
the Arab geographers, and follows the course of the river 
Murghab ; Kasr Ahnaf is the present Maruchak or Marv-i- 
Kuchik (Little Marv), having been called after one of the 
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palaces of Ahnaf, son of Kays^ the Arab leader in the first 
Moslem conquest of Khurasan. The stages named are not 
those now found on the map. 


Eoute XIX. — Mary to TJrganj (L. 198^). — Marv in 5 farsakhs to 
Dih Sakri, tbence 2 to Dih Ahdan Ganj, thence 8 to Hubat 
Suran, thence 5 to Chab Khak (Dry Well), thence 7 to Chah 
Sachi, thence 7 to Chah Harun; thence in 7 farsakhs — of 
which 2,000 yards are across the Moving Sands — to Eubat- 
i-Naw-Shaglrd, thence 7 to Sangabad, thence 6 to Eubat 
Tahiri, thence 5 to Eubat Budinah, thence crossing the 
frontier of Khwarizm in 7 leagues to the city of Jakarband, 
thence 9 to Darghan, a city of Khwarizm, thence 5 to the 
Eubat of Dahan-i-Shir (the Guardhouse of the Lion’s Mouth), 
where precipitous rocks form the Narrows of the Oxus, thence 
4 to Sadur (or Sandbur), thence 10 to Hazarasp, thence 9 to 
Dih-Zarduk, thence 7 to Eakhushmithan, thence 6 to Andara- 
biyan (Andarabnan or tTzarmand), thence 2 to the city of 
Nuzvar (Euzvand or Suravan), and thence 6 farsakhs to the 
city of TJrganj, the capital of Khwarizm. 

This route is also given in the JUidn Ninnd (p. 457), but 
the first portion across the desert is not found in any of 
the earlier Arab geographers. The names of the stages here 
are many of them uncertain, being differently written in the 
various MSS. of the Nuzhat. Cultivation began at Eubat 
Tahiri, or Tahiriyah, on the Oxus, the first place in 
Khwarizm. This is mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
who name many of the stages given after this in their notices 
of the Khwarizm Province. The Narrows of the CamePs 
Neck, or Lion’s Mouth, have been referred to in Chapter 17; 
but the names of the stages between Hazarasp and TJrganj 
are most uncertain, and should be compared with those given 
by MukaddasI (p. 344). 

Route XX. — Sultanlyah to Bajarvan (L. 198«). — Sultuniyah in 
0 farsakhs to Zanjan, thence 7 to the village of Tut (or Bub) 
Suvari, thence 7 to the city of Kaghadh Kunan, thence by 
the Pass of Burulaz on the river Safid-rud in 6 farsakhs 
to the village of Sanjidah and Khalkhal, thence 6 to the 
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village of Malish (Balish, or Talish.), thence 6 to the city 
of Ardabxl, thence 8 to Ruhat Arshad, thence 8 to the village 
of Yarank, to the east of which, one farsakh distant, lies 
Barzand, formerly a city, now a mere village, and thence 
4 farsakhs to Bajarvan, formerly a city, now only a village. 

This route, which is found in the Jihdn Ntmd (p. 389), 
gives the position of Kaghadh Kunan or Khunaj, already 
mentioned in Chapter 2, which was a mint city. The name 
of the pass near the Safid-rud is doubtful; it is variously 
given in the MSS. as Girivah-i-Pardahlls, Buzurgtar, or 
Barulah, and the Sanjidah is also a river mentioned among 
the affluents flowing into the Safid-rud. North of Ardabil 
the ruins of Barzand exist, and this fixes the position of 
Bajarvan ; for Arshad some MSS. give Arand ; and for 
Varank the variants are Varlak, Dharik, Dartak, with other 
readings. 

Many of the places on this route, with those to be 
mentioned in Route xxi, have been already referred to in 
the notes to Chapter 4 on Mughan. 

Route XXI. — Bajarvan to Mahmudahad (L. 198s). — Bajarvan in 
8 farsakhs to Pilsuvar, thence 6 to Juy-i-naw (New Canal), 
and thence 6 to Mahmudabad Gdvbari. 

Route XXIR — Bajarvan to Tiflis (L. 198?^). — Bajarvan in 7 farsakhs 
to the village of ‘All Beg, thence 6 to the village of Bakrabad, 
thence 2 to the bank of the river Aras, which is the frontier 
of Karabagh, thence 3 to the village of Har, thence 5 to 
Ghark, thence 4 to the village of Labandan, thence 3 to 
Bazarchuk, thence 4 to the city of Bardab thence 1 to the 
city of Juzbik, thence 4 to Dih Isfahan!, thence 5 to Khankuh 
Shntur, thence 5 to Gan j ah city, thence 2 to the city of 
Shamkur, now in ruins, thence 3 to Yurt- Shadak -Ban, thence 
6 to the Aktavan river, thence 5 to Yam, and thence 4 farsakhs 
to the city of Tidis. 

On this road to Tiflis, Barda* and Gan j ah exist, also 
Shamkur, but for the intermediate stages the MSS. give 
a variety of readings. Ghark is given as Fark, Kura*, Kirk, 
or Turak. Labandan appears as Dih Shuturan, or Katran ; 
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and the next stage may be read Darhuk. For Juzbik we 
get Juzlnak, Khurank, or Hurish ; and the name Shadak is 
given as Sadmiyun or Sarikiyan ; finally, Yam may be read 
Bam or Mandam. 

Roxde XXIIL — Bajarvan to Tabriz (L. 199J). — Bajarvan in 4 
farsakhs to Barzand (as aforesaid), thence 6 to Kubat-i- 
Ay van built by the Yazir Khwajah Taj-ad-Bin ‘All Shah 
Tabriz!, thence 8 to the village of Bahlatan (Baylakan, Bih 
Sultan, or Sahlakan) known as the village of the Sahib 
Bivan, thence in 8 farsakhs passing the Rubat (Guardhouse) 
built by the YazXr ‘Ali Shah aforesaid standing in the valley 
called Barrah F aruj ay to the city of Ahar, thence in 6 
farsakhs by the Pass of Gulchah-!Nil (the Blue Lake), in which 
stand two Guardhouses — one the Rubat built by Khwajah 
Sa‘d-ad-Bm, the other by Amir Mzam-ad-Bln Yahya of 
Savah — to the village of Arminan (or Arminiyan), thence 
passing another Eubat built by the Yazir ‘All Shah aforesaid 
at the stage of Yalduk (or Balduk) it is 8 farsakhs to Tabriz. 

The name of the valley called Farujay is in some MSS. 
given as Kirdjay or Karujay ; Gulchah Nil appears as 
Kukjay or Kavilah Nil, while Arminan or Arminiyan has 
the variants Aranmiyan or Larsan. Apparently none of 
these places are marked on our maps, but this route is 
copied into the JiJidn Nn77id (p. 389), and in Appendix III, 
already quoted in the remarks on Chapter 3, Mustawfi 
(L. 217y) mentions many of these places when describing 
the course of the Ahar river. 

The next four Routes, giving the Itineraries from Sul- 
taniyah westward to Sivas, and from Sumghan (already 
mentioned in Route viii) southward via Isfahan to Shiraz, 
need no comment, for the places mentioned will for the 
most part be foimd on the map, and have already been 
dealt with in Chapters 2, 3, 7, and 12. 

Route XXIV. — Sultaniyah to Tabriz (L. 199A). — Sultaniyah in 
5 farsakhs to Zanjan, thence 6 to Eubat Nikbay built by the 
Yazir Khwajah Ghiyath-ad-Bin Amir Muhammad Eashidi, 
and another Eubat has been built here by his brother Khwajah 
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Jalal-ad-Din, thence in 7 farsakhs to Sarcham, thence by 
a pass in 6 farsakhs to Miyanij, thence 6 to the village of 
Turkman Kandi called Dayr Kharran, which formerly was 
a city, thence 4 to the village of Shankalabad, thence 4 to the 
city of Awjan, thence 4 by a pass to Sa‘idabad (or Sa‘dabad), 
and thence in 4 farsakhs to the city of Tabriz. 

Bmte XXV , — Tabriz to Sivas (L. 199»). — Tabriz 11 farsakhs to 
Marand, thence 12 to Khuvi (Khoi), thence 6 to Shakmabad, 
thence 5 to Shahr-i-I^’aw, thence 3 to Band-Mahi, thence 8 to 
Aijish, thence 8 to Malasjird, thence 10 to Khanus, thence 
5 to the Pass of Ak Aftan, thence 5 to Basin, thence 6 to 
Arzan-ar-Rum, thence 10 to Asjah of the district of Yasirjan, 
thence 10 to Khuman Kubuh at the foot of the pass, thence 
4 to Arzanjan, thence 5 to the village* of Khwajah Ahmad, 
thence 7 to Arzanjak, thence 8 to Ak-Shahr, thence 5 to 
Akarsuk, thence 8 to Zarah, thence 10 to Rubat Khwajah 
Ahmad, and thence it is 4 farsakhs to Sivas. 

Xoute XXVL — Sumghan called Ak-Khwaj ah to Isfahan (L. 199t?). 
— Prom Sumghan it is 5 farsakhs to Sagzabad — this last 
being 24 farsakhs or 5 stages distant from Sultaniyah (see 
Route YIII) — and from Sagzabad it is 6 farsakhs to Rubat 
Hajib, thence 7 to Rabat Dawanik, thence 5 to the city of 
Savah, thence 4 to Avah, thence 6 to Rum, thence 12 to 
Kashan, thence 8 to the village of Kuhrud, thence 6 to the 
village of Wasitah, thence it is 6 farsakhs to the Rubat 
Murchah Khurd, and 6 on to the village of Sin — or else 
from Wasitah it is 12 farsakhs direct to Sin by the Miyani 
Road, but on this way are no habitations — and from the 
village of Sin it is 4 farsakhs to Isfahan. 

Itoute XXVII. — Isfahan to Shiraz (L. 200^;). — Isfahan in 3 
farsakhs to the village of Isfahanak, thence 5 to the village 
of Mihyar on the frontier of Pars, thence 6 to Kumishah, 
thence 5 to the village of Rudkan, thence 7 to Yazdikhwast, 
from here the winter road down to Band - i - ^Adudi turns 
off to the left, while the (shorter, western, or) summer 
road is to the right, by Kushk - i - Zard, namely, from 
Yazdikhwast in 8 farsakhs to Dih Girdu, thence 7 to Kushk- 
i-Zard aforesaid, thence 8 by the Gir!vah-i-Madar wa Dukhtar 
(Mother and Daughter Pass) to the Rubat of Salah-ad-Dln 
in the plain called Dasht Run, thence 3 to the Guardhouse at 
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the Bridge called Pul-i-Shahriyar, thence 7 farsakhs through 
the very stony Pass of Mayin to the town of Mayin, thence 
in 4 farsakhs — passing by the Castles of Istakhr and Shikastah 
which overhang the road on the left hand — to Pul-i-Naw 
(New Bridge), thence 5 to Dih Gurg (Wolf village), and 
thence in 5 farsakhs to the city of Shiraz, 


Route XXVII L — Shiraz to the Island of Kays and by sea to 
India (L. 200?). — Shiraz 5 farsakhs to Shahrak village, thence 
5 to the city of Kavar, thence by the Girivah«i-Zanjlran (Pass 
of Chains), leaving Kiruzabad 7 farsakhs distant away to the 
right hand, in 5 farsakhs to Rabat Chamankan, thence 5 to 
Maymanah, thence 6 to the beginning of the Simkan District, 
thence 6 to the end of this District, thence in 7 farsakhs to 
Karzln by the Pass of Sang-i-Safid (the White Stone), which 
is one farsakh short of Karzin, thence it is 5 farsakhs to 
Laghir, thence 6 to the Faryab District, thence 6 to the 
city of Saj, thence 5 to Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, thence 5 to 
Haram, thence in 6 farsakhs by many steep passes to the 
village of Daruk, thence 6 to Mahan, thence in 6 farsakhs 
by the Pass of Lardak to Huzu on the sea- shore. From here 
you cross the water in 4 leagues to the city of Kays (on the 
island of that name). From this island it is 18 farsakhs to 
the Island of Abarkafdn, thence 7 to the Island of Urmus, 
thence in 70 leagues you come to the Island of Bar on the 
frontier of Sind, and thence it is 80 to Daybul, which lies 
2 leagues from the mouth of the Mihran (Indus), which is the 
great river of Sind. 

From Shiraz to Karzin and Laghar this road may be 
followed on the map, and the ‘ Pass of Chains ’ north of 
Firuzabad is still so named ; but south of this, to Huzu 
on the coast (given by the Arab geographers as the port 
for Kays Island and city) the route is found in no other 
authority, and has not, I believe, been followed by any 
traveller in modern times. Yariants are numerous in the 
MSS. The name of the city called Saj may be Sah, Haj, 
or Dah, with many other combinations of the diacritical 
points as Khabakh and Hanaj, etc. Haram appears as 
Siram or Marmaz. Dariik may be Darzak, tlrak, or Davrak; 
finally, Miihun is given as Human or Mayan. From Kays 
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Island the sea road to India is that in continuation of 
Route IV already given, and in regard to the names of 
the islands in the Persian Gulf these have all been discussed 
in Chapter 12. 

Route XXIX, — Shiraz to Xazirun (L. 200ar). — Shiraz in 5 farsakhs 
to the Wall of Hajji Kawwto, thence 8 to Dasht Arzin, 
thence 6 to the Ruhat (Guardhouse) at the head of the Malau 
Pass, which is very steep, thence by the Hushang Pass, also 
very steep, in 3 farsakhs to Xuzirun. 

The two passes named before Kazirun are those now known 
as the Kutal-i-Pir-i-Zan and the Kutal-i-Dukhtar — the Passes 
of the Old Woman and of the Maiden : for the other places 
see Chapter 12. 

Route XXX. — Shiraz to Hunnuz (L. 2 OO 2 ). — Shiraz in 12 farsakhs 
to Sarvistan, thence 8 to the city of Pasa, thence 6 to 
Timaristan village, thence 8 to Parkan (or Zarkan), from 
which, turning to the left in 4 farsakhs, you reach the city of 
Ig, the capital of Shabankarah. To the right from Parkan it 
is 10 farsakhs to Parabgird, thence 3 to the village of Khayr, 
thence 6 to Shabankan, thence 3 to Rustak, and thence 3 
farsakhs to Burk (Porg) ; from here it is 6 farsakhs to Tushku, 
thence 6 to Tarum, thence to the frontier of the Lar Province 
at Janad (or Chinar) it is 4 farsakhs, thence 8 to Chah Chil, 
thence 8 to Tusar on the sea-coast, whence by water it is 
4 leagues to the Island of Hurmuz, 

The places along the route have been for the most part 
noticed in Chapters 12 and 13. Tashku beyond Forg is 
mentioned by Dupre ( Voyages en Perse^ ii, 489) ; the MSS. 
give Tashlu, Dashlii, Shalu, with many other readings ; but 
Tashku is doubtless the true version. Tusar, the port on 
the Persian Gulf, whence the crossing is made to Hurmuz 
Island, is given as Dusar, Lawhar, and Luvilir in the various 
MSS. It must occupy, more or less, the position of the 
harbour named Shahru by Istakhri (p. 170) and Siiru or 
Saru by Ibn Hawkal (p. 226), being identical with the later 
Gombroon, which is written Gumru by Hajjl Khalfah {Jihan 
Numdy p. 260) ; and this last is generally held to have been 
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a corruption of Guniruk, the Turkish name for ‘ Custom- 
kouse ’ (from the Greek Kovfiepfci), which came into common 
use all over the East. 

JRoute XXXL — Shiraz to Xirmau (L. 201/). — Shiraz in 8 farsakhs 
to Dariyan, thence 8 to Kharramah, thence 4 to Khulanjan, 
thence 6 to Hand (or Kid), thence 6 to Khayrah, thence 5 to 
Chah ‘TJkbah, thence 8 to Bulangan, thence 8 to Chahik, 
thence 8 to Chahik City, thence 8 to Sarushak, thence 8 to 
Shahr-i-Babak, thence 8 to Kushk Nu'man, thence 4 to Aban, 
thence 10 to the city of Sirjan, from which it is 20 farsakhs 
to Kirman (city). 

This is the road by the southern side of Bakhtigan Lake 
to tlie towns of Little and Great Sahik (or Chahik) given 
by tbe Arab itineraries. The present ruins at Dih Chah 
and Chah Khushk probably represent these places. Great 
Sahik was a city of some importance in the middle ages, 
where the road from Persepolis to Kirman — along the 
northern shore of Lake Bakhtigan by Abadah City — ^joined 
the route here given coming from Shiraz. For the reading 
Shahr Chahik (Great Sahik of the Arabs) nearly all of the 
MSS. give Shahr Atabeg, which possibly may have been 
the name of this place in the fourteenth century, though 
apparently not so given by any other authority. 

The next route needs no commentary ; it follows the 
nomenclature of the Arab geographers, and most of the 
places named will be found on the map, and have been 
noticed in Chapter 12. 

Route XXXIL — Shiraz to Yazd (L. 20U-). — Shiraz in 5 farsakhs 
to the village of Zargan, thence 3 to the dam called Band-i- 
Amlr on the Kur river, thence 3 to the village of Kinarah 
in the districts of Hafrak and Marv Basht, thence 3 to Faruk, 
thence 3 to Kamin, thence 4 to Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulayman 
— ‘Shrine of the Mother of Solomon,’ namely, the Tomb of 
Cyrus — thence 6 to Rubat Mashk, thence 12 to the city 
of Abarkuh, thence 13 to Bih Shir (Lion village), thence 
6 to Blh Jawz (Nut village), thence 4 to KaPat-i-Majus 
(Magiau’s Castle), thence in 5 farsakhs to the city of Kathah 
or Yazd, standing in its Jumah (District, otherwise Humah). 
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Route XXXIIL — Shir^ to Arrajan and Bustanak (L. 201^). — 
Shiraz in 5 farsakhs to Juvaym, thence 5 to Khallar, thence 
5 to Kharr^ah, thence 4 to Kuvar, which is of the district of 
Tir Murd^, thence 3 to Karkan, thence 3 to ^lawbanjan, 
thence 4 to Khabadan, thence 6 to Kishish, thence 5 to 
Gumbadh Mallaghan, thence 4 to Chawhah, thence 4 to Jlsh, 
thence 6 to Furznk, thence 4 to Arrajan, and 4 farsakhs on to 
Bustanak, which is the frontier of Pars and Khnzistan. 

These stages for the most part are given in the Arab 
itineraries, and in the reverse order this is the route followed 
by Timur when on his march from Shustar to Kahah Safid 
and Shiraz, as given in the Zqfar Namah (i, 600). Juvaym 
(marked Goyun on the map) and KhuUar exist, also the 
ruins of Nawbanjan or Nawbandajan, which last name the 
MSS. more often give as Buhanjan or Lahijan, and in 
a variety of other mistaken readings. This Nawbanjao, 
a celebrated city throughout the middle ages, Kes some 
twenty-five miles due north of the ruins of Shapur, and was 
close to the famous valley of Sha‘b Bavvan. Our maps now 
show another Nawbanjan, a village about twenty-five miles 
distant due west of Shapur ; this place is not mentioned by 
the mediaeval geographers, and the city of Nawbanjan or 
Nawbandajan must not be confounded with this modern 
village. Khabadhan, or Khwandan, was on the river of 
that name already mentioned in Chapter 12, and Gumbadh 
Mallaghan is doubtless the modern Du Gumbadan (Two 
Domes), near which are some extensive ruins. The 
remaining stages to ALrrajan are difficult to identify, and 
the MSS. give a variety of readings. Kishish appears as 
Kish or Malish, Chawhah as Safah or Safighah, Jazrak as 
Khawrak or Marzak ; but the same uncertainty is found 
in the corresponding Arab itineraries of Ibn Hawkal and 
Mukaddasi, and as none of these names are now found on 
the map it is impossible to get to any certainty in the matter. 

In conclusion, I have two corrections of some importance 
to add, which have come to hand since the earlier portions of 
this paper were published. In the April number (p. 249) it 

J.R.A.S. 1902. 49 
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is stated that ‘Uhe TJrmlyah Lake appears to have been 
known to Hamd- Allah under the name of Khanjast,” and 
it is added that the spelling of this name is uncertain. 
Professor P. Horn, of Strassburg, has since written to me 
that the true reading is Chlchast (differing from Khanjast 
only by a variation of the diacritical points), this being 
a modification of the name given to the Urmiyah Lake in 
the Avesta where the ancient spelling is Chaechasta, Hence 
in the 8hdh Ndmah (Turner-Macan, p. 1860, L 4, and 
p. 1927, 1. 6 from below) Chlchast should be read for 
‘ Khanjast/ 

The second correction is for the July number (p. 530), in 
the matter of the true site of Sirjan, the earlier of the two 
capitals of the Kirman province. In his recent work Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia^ which is reviewed on another page. 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes describes (p. 431) the ruins of 
a fortress and town called Kakah-i-Sang, covering a hill-top, 
which is some 5 miles to the eastward of Sa^Idabad on the 
road to Baft. These ruins are also known as Kakah-i-Bayza, 
‘ the White Castle,^ and appear beyond reasonable doubt to 
be those of Sirjan, the fortress of which was destroyed by the 
orders of Timur (see J.R.A.S., April, 1901, p. 284). The 
position of Kakah-i-Sang is, it is true, rather more to the 
westward and further from Kirman city than the distances 
given in the Arab geographers would seem to warrant, but 
this is probably explicable by the very varying estimate 
given to the Marhalah, or Day^s March, on which we have 
to rely when, unfortunately, the stages in farsakhs are 
not given. 
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Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, 762. 

Ab-i-Gann, 754. 

Ab-i-Shur, 754. 

AbMah (Xorthern), 521. 

(of Bakhtigan), 520, 521, 764. 

Aban, 764. 

Abarkafan, 527, 762. 


Abarkiih, 517, 764. 
Abar-Shahr, 255. 

Abaskhur, 259. 

Abaskun Island, 740, 741. 
‘Abbadan, 69, 750. 
‘Abd-al-‘AzIm Shrine, 240. 
‘Abd-ar-Rabman village, 520. 
Abdan-Ganj, 758. 

Abginah Rubat, 754. 

Abhar, 241, 243, 752. 
Abivard, 739. 

Abkhas, 257. 

Abraj, 519. 

Abrukainanan Island, 527. 
Abrun Island, 527, 750. 

Ab^t, 262. 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas-Rubat, 755. 
Abu-Nu‘a)Tn Rubat, 754. 
Abulkhan, 742. 

Abulustan, 259. 

Abzar, 518. 

Adharbayjan, 248. 
Aghovendzor, 261. 

Agrid^, 261. 

Ahar, 250, 760. 

Ahmadabad, 754. 
Ahnaf-ibn-Kays, Kasr, 757. 
Ahuvan, 745, 753. 

Ahwaz, 513. 

Ajnan, 254. 


Ak Aftan pass, 761. 

Ak Khwajah, 532, 752, 761 
Ak Saray, 259. 

Ak Shahr, 259, 761. 
‘Akabah-i-Halam, 740. 
‘Akarkuf, 70, 751. 

Akarsuk, 761, 

Akhban, 254. 

Akhlat, 262. 

‘Akr-al-Humaydiyah, 265. 
Akranchah, 741. 

Aksik, 259. 

Aktavan river, 759. 
Aladagh, 262, 263. 

Adam, 246, 247. 

Alamar, 247. 

Alan, 257. 

Alan Island, 527, 7'^50. 
Alani, 510. 

Alanjik, 253. 

Alatak, 262, 263. 

^Alawi, Rubat, 754. 
Al-Bustan, 259. 

‘All-Beg, village, 759. 

‘All Ilyas, Amir, 530. 

‘All Shah, Bridge, 249. 

‘Ali Shah, Rubat, 760. 

‘All, Shrine of, 67, 750. 
AJishtar, 510. 

Al-Ran, 255. 

Alvand mountain, 246, 748. 
Amasiyah, 259. 

Amid, 264. 

Amidah, 250. 

Amul, 743, 744. 

‘Amuriyah, 260. 

Amuyah (Oxus), 739. 
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‘Anah, 71. 

An^hak Island, 528. 

Anbar, 69, 751. 

Anburan, 522. 

Andamisb, Bridge, 514. 

Andar, 243. 

Andarab, 249. 

Andarabiyan, 758. 

Andijan, 243. 

Angora, 259, 

Anguran, 242, 252. 

Ani, 257. 

Anjarud, 242. 

Ankuriyah, 259, 260. 

Antakiyah, 259. 

Arabissns, 259. 

Aradun, 745. 

Arak, 259. 

Aral Sea, 740, 741, 742. 

Arand, 759. 

Aras river, 255, 759. 

Araskan, 754. 

Ardabil, 248, 249, 759. 

Ardabish, Fire-temple, 510. 

Ardistan, 243. 

Arghun (Juzjan), 754, and see Arrajan. 
Arghun Khan, tomb, 242. 

Arjak, 250. 

Arji&h, 262, 761. 

Armenia, 262. 

Arminan or Arminiyan Pass, 250, 760. 
Armuk, 262. 

Arrajan, 524, 765. 

Arran, 255. 

Arshad Rubat, 759. 

‘Ariih or ‘Aruj, 245. 

Arunak, 248. 

Arzan, 264. 

Arzan-ar-Rum, 259, 761. 

Arzanjak, 761. 

Arzanjan, 259, 761. 

Asad, Canal, 750. 

Asadabad (Hamadan), 247, 748. 

(Mar\'), 757. 

A>an, 751. 

A^tuzar, 535, 736, 757. 

A«hkahran, 239. 

A'^hkur, 241. 


Ashkuran, 751. 

Asjah, 761. 

‘Askar Mukram, 514. 

‘Askarah, 71. 

Asrab, 754. 

Assassins (Mulahids), Castles, 241, 254, 
525. 

Astanab, 754. 

Astarabad (Marv), 757. 

(Mazandaran), 743, 744. 

Atishgah, 534. 

Atrak river, 744. 

‘Atshabad river, 735. 

Avah (Northern), 247. 

Avah (of Savab), 241, 761. 

Avanik or Awnik, 259. 

Avard, 526. 

‘Awd, 754. 

Awig, 528, 763. 

Awjan, 249, 761. 

‘Ajm, 263. 

Ayvan, Rubat, 760. 

Azad, 254. 

Azadvar, 753. 

Azmadin or Azyardln, 246. 


Bab-al-Abwab, 256. 

Bab Kushk, 752. 

Bab Suvari, 758. 

Babil, 69, 750. 

Babirt, 259. 

Badgbis, 737, 757- 
Badi‘i, Rubat, 756. 
Badiyah Farrashah, 750. 
Baghchi Shur, 757. 
Baghdad, 69, 750, 751. 
Bahamsha, 751. 

Bahar, 510. 

Bahman, Marghzar, 70. 
Bahrabad, 735, 753. 
Bahram, Castle, 529. 
Bahtalau, 760.. 
Bajam^ha, 751. 
Bajars'an, 254, 759, 760. 
Bajibtan, 534. 

Baj^hir, 748. 

Bakharz, 737. 
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Bakhtigan lake, 521, 529, 764. 
Bakrabad, 759. 

Ba^kuba, 70, 750. 

Bakuyah, 256. 

Bala Murghab, 738, 739. 

Baidak, 760. 

Balikh river, 265. 

Balish, 759. 

Balkh, 738, 754. 

Bam, 530. 

Bamiyan, 738. 

Band-i-Amir or‘Adudi, 522, 761, 764. 
Band-i-Kir, 514. 

Band-i“Mabi, 263, 761. 
Band-i-Mujarrad, 520. 

Bandanijin, 69. 

Bam Kawan, 527. 

Bani Tam*an, 751. 

Bani Zuhayr, coast, 517. 

Bar Island, 762. 

Barab (Otrar), 739. 

Baradan, 751. 

Baragh^h, 251. 

Baran, 239. 

Bararah river, 517, 518. 
Baraz-ar-Ruz, 69. 

Barazmahin, 247. 

Barband-rud or BarhanarM, 246. 
Barehin mountain, 241, 

Barda‘ah, 256, 759. 

Bardarud, 534. 

Bardasir, 530. 

Barimma, 751. 

Bariz mountains, 531. 

Bartalla, 264. 

Barzamabad, 753. 

Barzand, 254, 759, 760. 

Basafbuyah Lake, 521. 

Basawa, 253. 

Basaydah, 264. 

Basht, 510. 

Basht Futa, 522. 

Basin, 761. 

Basiyan, 513. 

Basrah, 69, 750. 

Bast or Bastak, 757. 

Bastam (Bisutun), 512. 

Bastar, 757. 


Batamub, 264. 

Bawan (Taww^), 520. “ 

Bawazij, 264. 

Bay, 739. 

Bayan, 263. ‘ 

Bayat, 69. 

Bayda, 520, 526. 

Bayhak, 735. 

Baylakan city, 255. 

Baylakan village, 760. 
Bayn-an-^Iahra3m, 70. 

Bazabda, 264. 

Baz^chuk, 759, 

Baznoi, 264. 

Bazrank, 523, 525. 

Besh Parmak, 252. 

Bid, Marghzar, 526. 

Bidastan, 751. 

Bidustan, 248. 

Bihbahan, 524. 

Bihistan, 252. 

Bih-Sabur, 522, 523. 

Bijtayn, 748. 

Bilad 69. 

Bilad Shapur, 522. 

Birjand, 535. 

Bishak, 737. 

Bishavar, 522, 523. 

Bishishah, 747. 

Bistan, 755. 

Bisutun, and sculptures at, 511, 512, 
749. 

Biyabanak, 532. 

Biyar-Jumand, 735. 

Black Hills (Balkh), 754. 

(Herat)', 757. 

(Kargas), 533. 

(Sablan), 250. 

Blind Tigris, 750. 

Budanjan, 521. 

Budinah river, 758. 

Buhanj^, 765. 

Buhrud, 241. 

Bujkan, 737, 756. 

Bukshah, 740. 

Bui, 251. 

Bulangan, 764. 

Buluk Inju, 521. 
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Burazah river, 617, 518. 
Burisht, 245. 

Bark, 529, 763. 

Burkhuwar, 237, 239. 
Burujird, 245, 246, 751. 
Bur^az pass, 758, 759, 

Bu Sliahrah, 255. 

Bushanj, 736, 758. 
Bushkanat, 517. 

Bust, 534. 

Bustam, 745, 753, 755. 
Bustan-Al (Abulustan), 259. 
Bustanak, 525, 765. 
Buziuagan Rabat, 754. 
Bazjan, 737, 756. 
Buzargtarin, 737. 


Csesareia Mazaka, 260, 

Callinicus, 265. 

CameFs Xeck Gorge, 740. 

Caspian Sea, 740, 741, 742. 

Castles of Pars, 526. 

Cbacbaktu, 538. 

Chab Chll, 763. 

Chah, Dih, 764. 

Chab Harun, 758. 

Cbah Kbak, 758. 

Chab Kbusbk, 764. 

Chab §achi, 758, 

Chab Siyah, 756. 

Cbab ‘Ukbab, 764. 

Chabar Danik, 513. 

Cbaharjuy, 739. 

Cbabik, Great and little, 521, 764. 
Chains, Pass of, 762. 

Cbamankan Rabat, 762. 

Charam, 523. 

Chasbmah Sabz Lake, 734. 

Cbast, 737. 

Cbauli, Atab^, 520, 524, 528. 
Chawbah, 765. 

Chichast Lake, 766. 

Cbiu Island, 750. 

Cbinar, 763. 

Cbupan, Amir, 734. 

Cilicia, 262. 

Circesium, 265. 


Cobinan, 533. 

Colonia, 261. 

Comana, 260. 

Cypresses, at Faraghab, 519; at 
.Kisbmar, 534. 

Cyrus, Tomb of, 527, 764. 


Dadbln, 517. 

Dab, 762, 

Daban-i-Sbir, 758. 

Dahand, 753. 

Dahr river, 735. 

Dakak, 73. 

Dalijan, 243. 

Dam D^an, 524. 

Damavand, 240, 745. 

Damgban, 745, 753. 

Daniel, Tomb of, 514. 

Darabjird, 529, 763. 

Darah, post stage, 757. 

Darab Castle, 535. 

Darak, 516. 

Daravard, 251. 

Darband-i-Kbalifah, 70. 

Darband Taj Khatuu, 511. 

Darband Zangi, 511. 

Dardasbt, 239. 

Darghan, 743, 758. 

Darguzin, 247. 

Dariyan, 764. 

Darjan or Darkhaii, 534. 

Darkan, 528, 763. 

Darkbid or Darkbuwayd river and 
lake, 526. 

Darmaraz, 250. 

Darrah-Farujay, 760. 

Darrab-Gaz, 744. 

Dariik, 762. 

Dashlu, 763. 

Dasbt Abad, 513, 

Dasbt Arzin, 526, 763. 

Dasbt Barin, 523. 

Dasbt-i-Biyad, 534. 

Dasbt Run or Ravan, 521, 526, 761. 
Daskarah or Dastgir, 514 . 

Dastagird, 754. 

Daughter’s Pass, 763. 
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Bar, 735. 

Dayan, 517. 

Darand, 251. 

Dawanik Eubat, 761. 

Dawlatabad, 244, 

Dayah, 756. 

Daybul, 762. 

Daylam, 241. 

Dayr-al ‘Akul, 70, 750. 
Dayr-al-^Dmmal, 750. 

Dayr Kharran, 761. 

Dayr Kushid, 523. 

Dazakb-riid, 252. 

Desert, The Great, 532. 

Deveh Boyun, 740. 

Dhulu, 259. 

Dih ‘All, 523. 

Dih BM, 754, 756. 

Dih Chah, 764. 

Dih Ganj, 755. 

Dih Girdu, 521, 761. 

Dih Gurg, 762. 

Dih Isfahan!, 759. 

Dih Jawz, 764. 

Dih Khatun, 753. 

Dih Khusru, 756. 

Dih Khwarkan, 253. 

Dih Murd, 521, 756. 

Dih Namak, 753. 

Dih Pahand, 753. 

Dih Sakri, 758. 

Dih Shir, 764. 

Dih Sultan, 763. 

Dih Zarduk, 758. 

Dihistan (Badghis), 737. 

(Jurjan), 743, 744, 755. 

Dinar mountain, 525. 

Dinavar, 511. 

Dirbil, 511. 

Div-rud, 530. 

Diya-al-Mulk, Bridge, 253. 

Diy^ Bakr and Diyar EabPah, 263. 
Diz river and Dizfiil, 246, 512, 514. 
Diz Abraj (or Iraj), 519. 

Diz Bahman, 250. 

Diz Gumbadhan, 745. 

Diz Hind, 754. 

Diz Kal‘at, 525, 


Diz Kuyin, 250. 
Diz-i-Siy^, 246. 

Diz Zar, 735. 

Dizbad, 734. 

Dizbil, 511. 

Dizmar, 253. 

Du Danik, 513. 

Du Gumbadhan, 523, 765. 
Dujayl (Canal), 70. 

(Karon river), 512. 

Dunsun, 751. 


Ecbatana, see Hamadan. 
Ecbatana, Xorthern, 242. 
Edessa, 265. 

Elizabetpol, 256. 

Elvend mountain, 246, 748. 
Erenjag, 253. 

Erzerum, 259, 761. 
Euphrates, 66. 


Faghan, 253. 

Fakhr-ad-Din, King of Hunnuz, 531. 
Fakhristan andFakhr-ad-Dawlah, 520. 
Fall, 520, 526. 

Fam-as-Silh, 750. 

Farab (Otrar), 739. 

Faraghah, 519. 

Farah and bridge of, 534, 757. 
Farahan, 244. 

Faramurz, 751. 

Farashah, 750. 

Faravah, 742, 755. 

Farhadan, 743. 

Faridun, 530. 

Farifan, 239. 

Faris, 534. 

Farisjin, 241, 752. 

Farivar, 246. 

Fariyumad, 735. 

Farkhak river, 735. 

Fars, 516. 

Farujay, Darrah, 760. 

Faruk, 764. 

F^th, 750. 

Farj'ab (Juzjan), 738, 739 754. 
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Faryab District (Ears), 762. 
Farzin, 244. 

Fasa, 522, 529, 763. 

Faz, 757. 

Fi], 742. 

Firab or Firabr, 739. 

Fire Temples, 510, 523, 534, 736. 
Firrim, 745. 

Firuzabad (Jur), 517, 762. 

(KbalkhaJ), 250. 

(Shirvan), 256. 

(Tarum), 243. 

(Turshiz), 534, 

Firuzan, 239. 

Firiizkubad, 256. 

Firuzkuh (Gur), 535, 738. 

■ - (Kumis), 745. 

Firyab or Faryab (Juzjan), 739, 
Forg or Furj, 529, 763. 

Fountain of Life, 256. 

Ful, 526. 

Fulad, 247. 

Fumin, 746. 

Furzuk, 525, 765. 

Fushanj, 736, 756. 


Gadiv-rud, 252. 

Ganbah, Gannabah, or Gandab, 525. 
Ganj, Dih, 755. 

Ganjabad, 754. 

Ganjah, 256, 759. 

Garm-rud (Miyanij), 251. 

(Ray), 240. 

Gavbari, 254. 

Gavdul, 252. 

GavkhanT Swamp, 239. 

Gavmasa or Gannaha river, 241, 247. 
Gazbinl river, 755. 

Georgia, 257, 738. 

Gharj and Gharjistan, 738. 

Ghark, 759, 

Gbaznah or Ghaznayn, 536. 

Ghur, 534, 536. 

Ghurah or Ghuraj, 736. 

Ghurdijan, 523. 

Ghuriyan, 736, 756. 

Gil wa 72, 749. 


Gllan, 746. 

Giluyah Mountain, 523. 

Girdkuh, 745. 

Girdlakh, 246. 

Goghonia, 261. 

Gold Mountain, 745. 

Gombroon, 763. 

Goyun, 765. 

Gukchah Tangiz, 262. 

Gul Hisar, 258, 260. 

Gulabad, 756. 

Gulchah Nil, 250, 760. 

Gulistan mountain, 254. 

Gulpaygan, 243. 

Gulshan mountain and lake, 735. 
Gumru or Gumruk, 763, 764. 
Gunabad (Kfihistan), 534. 

(Badghis), 737. 

Gunbadh Mallaghan, 523, 765. 
Gurg, Dih, 762. 

Gurjistan, 257. 

Gushtasfi, 255, 256. 

Guwashir, 530. 

Uabs, 525. 

Uaddadah, 753. 

Hadithah, on Tigris, 264, 751. 

— on Euphrates, 70. 

Hafrak, 520, 764. 

Uaj city, 762. 

Ha jam mountain, 744. 

Uajib, Rubat, 761. 

Uajjaj ibn Yusuf, 530. 

Uajji KaWTV'am, Wall of, 763. 
Hakarmish, 749. 

Halam, ‘Akabah, 740. 

Halam, New, 755, 756. 

Hamadan, 246, 748, 749. 

Haman, 762. 

Hamjan Kabrin, 518. 

Hamshahrah, 254. 

Hangamabad (Armenia), 263. 

(Badghis), 757. 

Hani, 265. 

Har, 759. 

Haram (Pars), 762. 

Haram mountain in Tabansto, 744 , 
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Kara (Herat), 736, 756, 757. 

(Fars), 521. 

Harba, 70. 

Harin mountam, 246. 

Harir, 520, 521. 

Hari-rM, 736. 

Harmud, 518. 

Harran, 265. 

Harsin, 512. 

HMniyah, 750. 

Hasanabad, 751. 

Hasht-rud, 251, 252. 

Hawajiit, 750. 

Hawizah, 513, 514. 

Haydariyah, 241, 

Haykal, 534. 

Hayrudin, 525. 

Hazarasp, 740, 743, 758. 
Helmund, 534. 

Herat, 736, 756, 757. 

Hillah, 70, 750. 

Hindarabi Island, 527. 

Hindijan, 525. 

Hind-rud, 247. 

Hinduvan, 251. 

^irah, 70. 

Hirak, 256, 517. 

Hirmand, 534. 

Hinnas, 265, 266. 

Hisakavan, 749. 

Hisar Kami, 253. 

Hisn Kaj^a, 265. 

Hit, 72. 

Hudvin, 525. 

Hul, 251. 

Hulan Mulan, 251. 

Hulwan, 70, 749. 

Humah or District, 516, 764. 
Humu, 518. 

Hurmuz, Kubat, 753. 

city, old and new, 527, 531. 

Island, 537, 763. 

Hushang Pass, 763. 

Hushyar, 261. 

Huwayn mountain, 246. 

Huzu, 518, 527, 762. 


Ibex, 533. 

Ibn Hanbal, 519. 

Ibn Kshkin, 250. 

Ibn Tahir, Rubat, 755. 
Iconinm, 260. 

Idhaj, 244. 

Ig, 528, 763. 

Ijarud, 243. 

Iklid, 520. 

Ikbshin river, 523. 

‘Imadiyab, 265. 

Indus river, 762. 

Irahistan, 518. 

Iraj, 519. 

‘Irak ‘Ajam, 238. 

‘Ir^ ‘Arab, 65. 

‘Ir^:ayn, 238. 

Isbah^at, 529, 

Isfadan, 535. 

Isfahan, 239, 751, 761, 
Isfahanak, 761. 

Isfahan!, Dih, 159. 

Isfahbad, 746. 

Isfand, 532. 

Isfand^, 519. 

Isfandiyar Castle, 524. 
Isfarayin, 735. 

Isfid Diz, 524. 

Isfidan, 519. 

Isfidhan, 247. 

Islands of the Persian Gulf, 527 
Ispahbid, 746. 

Istakhr, 519, 762. 

Istanbanan, 529. 

Istind, 535. 


Jabbul, 750. 

Jabulta, 751. 

Jad, 737. 

Ja‘fari Rubat, 754. 
Jagh^-rud, 735. 
Jaghar-Nazud Lake, 244. 
Jaghtu River, 252, 253. 
Jahram, 521. 

Jahuk, 247. 

J^j*rud, 240. 

Jajarm, 735, 753. 
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Ja^band, 758. 

Jakavan, 749. 

Jalal-ad-Din Rumi, 260. 
Jalladjan, 525. 

Jaldla, 749, 750. 

Jam, 737. 

Jamjamal, 511, 749. 

Jamku, 250. 

Jamukhiy^ Bridge, 754. 
Janad, 763. 

Jannabah, 525. 

Jar or Jasar, 264. 

Jarm Juy, 753. 

Jarmak, 532. 

Jannarast, 263. 

Jarrahi river, 513, 524. 
Jarshik river, 523. 

Jarud to^\Ti, district, 242, 243. 
Jasik Island, 528. 

Jastan, 757. 

Javan KaPah, 259. 

Jawz, Dih, 764. 

Jay, 237, 239. 

Jayhun (Oxus), 739. 

Jazirah Province, 263. 

Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, 265. 

Jews in Abarkub, 519. 

Jibal Provmce, 238. 

J liana t Province, 746. 

Jiluyah Mountain, 522. 

Jirrah, 523. 

Jiruft, 530. 

Jirun Island, 527, 531, 

Jlsh, 765. 

Jiyar, 250. 

Jonah, Shrine ot, 266. 
Jubarah, 239. 

Jubbah, 72. 

Jubkan, 522. 

Judi Mountain, 265. 

Julbarah, 239. 

Jumah or District, 516, 764. 
Jimabad (Kuhistan), 534. 

(Luristan), 752. 

Junday Shapur, 514. 

Jur or Firuzabad, 517, 762. 
Jurbadakan, 244. 


Jurjan, province, city, and river, 743 
744, 755. 

Jurjaniyah, 742, 755. 

Juwaym of Abu Ahmad, 521, 526. 
Juwaym or Juwayn (Shiraz), 522, 765 
Juwayn District, 735. 

JuwajTi (Zaranj), 757. 

Juy Kushk, 751. 

Juy Murgh Kuhtar, 751. 

Juy-i-K'aw, 759. 

Juzbik, 759. 

Juzjan District, 738, 754, 755. 


KaS 754. 

Kab, 260. 

Ka‘b, Rubat, 754. 

Kabalah, 256. 

Kabatrung, 748. 

Kabrit Castle, 246. 

Kabud, 263. 

Kabud Jamah, 744. 

Kabudhan Lake, 249. 

Kabutar Khanah, 754, 

Kadisiyah, 71, 751. 

Kadpu, 252. 

Kaduk or Kadul, 261. 

Kafs mountain, 531. 

Kaghadh Kunan, 243, 758. 

Kahab, 237, 239. 

Kaharjan, 518. 

Kaharkan, 525. 

Kahran, 251. 

KaPah Bayza or KaPah Sang, 766, 
KaPah Kuhnah, 535. 

Kalantar, 250. 

Kali and Kalan, 520, 526. 

Kalif. 739. 

Kalikala, 255, 260. 

KaUar, 520, 521. 

Kalun, 737. 

Kamakh, 260. 

Kamfiruz, 521, 527. 

Kamin, 521, 527, 764. 

Kanat Saray, 757. 

Kand, 764. 

Kand Island, 528. 

Kaaguvar, oil, 748, 749, 751. 
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Kanjar, 757# 

Kwa Aghach, 518. 

Kara Hisar, 260. 

K^a-Su, 255. 
Kara-Dighur-Tukay, 742. 
Karabagh, 759. 

Karaghan, 247. 

K^‘ah river, 512. 

Kara] of Abu Dulaf, 244, 751. 

of Hamadan, 247. 

of Talikan District, 243. 

Karajabad, 754. 

Karajah, 750. 

Karakichit, 742. 

Karakirk, 752. 

Karaman, 261. 

Kararij, 237, 239. 

Karbala, 68. 

Kardan-rud, 240. 

Kargas mountain, 533. 

Karin mountain, 531. 

Karin (Fars), 521. 

Karin (Theodosiopolis), 260. 
KarTnayn, 757. 

Karrivar, 246. 

Kariyan, 518. 

Kariyat-al-As, 521. 

K^izah, 737. 

Karjuyan, 747. 

Karkahar, 748, 

Karkan, 522, 765. 

Karkar, 253. 

Karkh, 751. 

Karkbah river, 246, 513. 
Karkisiyah, 265, 266. 

Karkuyah, 757. 

Karmalis, 266. 

Kamajm, 536. 

Karran, 239. 

Kars, 257. 

Karujay, 760. 

Karun river, 244, 245, 246, 512. 
Karvan Gab, 755, 

Karzan-rud, 247. 

Karzin, 518, 524, 762. 

Kashan, 243, 761, 

Kashban, 754. 

Kasr Hut, 754. 


Kasr-al-Lusus, 511. 

Kasr-ar-Eib, 756. 

Kasr Shirin, 70, 749. 

Kastaki, 261. 

Kas^muniyab, 260. 

Kat, 260. 

Katb, 742. 

Katbab, 764. 

Kavadiyan, 739, 

Kavak, 261. 

Kavar, 518, 762. 

Kavir Desert, 532, 

Kaw^ab river, 512. 

Ka>vtam, 252, 747. 

Kaj'fa, Hisn, 265. 

Kajin, 535. 

Kays Island, 518, 527, 750, 762. 
Kaysarlyab, 260. 

Kazirun, 522, 763. 

Kazki river, 245, 246, 512. 

Kazri, 735. 

Kazvin, 241, 752. 

Kbabadan, 765. 

Khabaniu, 739. 

Kbabis, 530. 

Kbabr, 517. 

Khabur river, 265. 

Khabushan, 735, 744. 

Kbajank river, 735. 

Khakistar, 754. 

Kbalil-rud, 530. 

Khalis, 70. 

Khalkbal (Adharbayjan), 250, 758. 

— - (Caspian), 740. 

Khallar, 765. 

Khamidah Bil, 250. 

Kbanikin, 70, 749. 

Khanjast Lake, 249, 766. 

Kbankab Sbutur, 759. 

Kbanlanjan, 237, 239. 
Khanum-rud, 248. 

Kbanus, 761. 

Kbaradin, 263. 

Khaiav, 242. 

Kharbirt, 260. 

Kharik, 527, 750. 

Kharkird, 737. 

Kharput, 260. 
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Kharrakan District and Kiver, 240, 
*241, 247. 

Kharramah, 520, 764. 

Kharrarah, 765. 

Khar-rud, 241. 

Kharu river, 734. 

Khash, 536. 

Khasik, 528. 

Khasjan, 241. 

Khast-Minaralisi, 742. 

Ekastan, 757. 

Khasu, 529. 

Khatizm, 517. 

Khavadan, 522. 

KhavaraH, 739, 

Khavardin, 539. 

Khavashah, 750. 

Khawkan, 241, 

Khawrak, 765. 

Kkawrat, 757. 

Khawst, 535. 

Khayn Island, 527, 750. 

Khayr, 763. 

KhajTah, 521, 529, 764. 

EhajTabad, 739. 

Khayrud, 734. 

Khazar, Bahr, 740. 

Khibht, 523. 

Khisht-Pukhtah, 755. 

Khivah or Khivak, 742, 743. 

Khoi, 251, 761. 

Khubdhan river, 525. 

Khubigan, 522. 

Kbuda-Afarin Bridge, 253. 
Kbudashah, 735, 753. 

Khuftiyan, 510. 

Kbulanjan, 764. 

KhuUar, 523. 

Khulm, New, 755. 

Khuman Kubuh, 761. 

Khumartakin Eubat, 753. 
Kbuiuarijan, 523. 

Khmaj, 759. 

Khunan, 257. 

Khunayfghan, 517. 

Kburab, 757. 

Khur^an, 733. 

Khurasan Eoad (District), 70. 


Kburashah Castle, 521. 

Khurashi or KhurshI, 517. 

Khurkan, 745. 

Khnrramabad and river, 245, 246, 513. 
Khusf, 535. 

Khushab (Armenia), 263. 

(Urganj), 755. 

Khushan, 749. 

Khushkarish, 749. 

Khnsrii, Dih, 756. 

Khusru and Shirin sculptures, 512, 
749. 

Khutlan, 738. 

KhuvM of Bay, 745, 753. 

Khuvar Castle (Ears), 516. 

Khuvi (Khoi), 251, 761. 

Khuzistan, 512. 

Khwaf, 737. 

Khwajah Ahmad Eubat, 761. 
Khwajah Ahmad village, 761. 
Khwandan river, 525, 765. 

Khwarizm province, 742, 743, 758. 

city, new, 755, 756. 

lake (Aral), 741. 

Khwarkan, Dih, 253. 

Khwashir Castle, 534. 

Kiban mountain, 254. 

Kid, 764. 

Kilan Eadlun, 251. 

Kilat, for ^al‘ah, 736. 

Kilat Nadiri, 736. 

Kinarah, 764. 

Kir, 518. 

Kir and Bakij, 250. 

Kirbal, Upper and Lower, 520, 521. 
Kirdjay, 760. 

Kirind, 511, 749. 

Kirlsht, 245. 

Kir j an, 747. 

Kirman, 530, 764. 

Kinnanshah or Kirmisin, 511 749. 
Kirshahr, 261. 

Kish or Kishish, 765. 

Kishl^, 246. 

Kishm Island, 527, 528. 

Kishmar or Kishm, 534, 

Kitu or Kisu, 244. 

Kiyan mountain, 254. 
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Kizil Arvat or Rubat, 742, 755. 
Kizil Bubat (J^ula), 750, 

Kizil Uzen, 252. 

Knbad Kburrah, 524. 

Kubanjan, 517. 

Kubinan, 533. 

Kuchabad, 754. 

Kuchan, 735, 750. 

Kufah, 67. 

Kuh-i-Siyab, 757. 

Kubbanah, 243. 

Kubdam, 747. 

Kubistan province, 533. 

village, 519, 

Knbjan, 517. 

Kuhnah tfrganj, 756. 

Kubrud of Sauj Bulak, 240. 
Kubrud HiUs and village, 243, 761, 
Kubud, 243, 752. 

Kujasfaban, 746. 

Kui, 250. 

Kul Uzan, 252. 

Kulanjan Castle, 521. 

Kulku river, 513. 

Kuluniyab, 265. 

Kulur, 250. 

Kum, 243, 761. 

Kumanat, 260. 

Kumarij, 523. 

Kumis, 733, 745. 

Kumisbab, 521, 761. 

Kumistan, 519. 

Kundur, 534. 

Kuniyab, 260. 

Kur river (Armenia), 255. 

(F^s), 520. 

Kurad, 521. 

Kuran (‘Irak ‘Arab), 71. 

Kiiran (Fars), 518. 

Kurasbt, 246. 

Kurdistan, 238, 509. 

Kurladi or Kurlavah, 740. 
Kurlavud, 743. 

Kurm, 529. 

Kiirsi, Rubat, 755. 

Kusb H4ar, 261. 

Kushan, 511. 

Kusbid mountain, 523. 


Kusbk, 239. 

Kusbk Mansur, 756. 

Kusbk Nu‘man, 764. 

Kusbk-i-Zard, 526, 761. 

Kusri, 736. 

Kustan, 757. 

Kusuy, 736. 

Kutb-ad-Din, King of Hurmuz, 531. 
Kutba Rabba, 750. 

Kutrub, 521. 

Kuvar, 765. 


Lab, 737. 

Labandan, 759. 

Laft, 527. 

Lagbir, 518, 762. 

Labi] an, 747. 

Labur Island, 528. 

Lami-rud, 247. 

Lan Island, 527, 528. 

Lar, 529, 763. 

Larandah, 265. 

Lardak pass, 762. 

Larsun, 760. 

Lasbkar, 514. 

Lasbtar, 510. 

Lasjird, 753. 

Las-rud, 757. 

Lawbar, 763. 

Laylan, 253. 

Lignite, 531. 

Lihf, 69. 

Lion’s Moutb Gorge, 740, 758. 

Long Island, 527. 

Lu^yamat, 263. 

Luluab, 260. 

Lur, Great and Little ; Luristan, 244. 
Lurdakan or Lurgan, 245. 


Madain, 71, 750. 

Madar wa Dukbtar pass, 761. 
Madminiyah, 743. 

Madrasah Sultan Muhammad, 239. 
Mafazab (Desert), 532. 

Maft, 251. 

Magbaz, 753. 
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Mahallah Bagh, 745, 753. 

Mahaluyali Lake, 516. 

Mahan, 762. 

Mahdiabad, 757. 

Mahi Rubat, 754. 

Mahidasht, 512. 

Mabmudabad, 254, 759. 

Mahruban, 525. 

Majadu, 247. 

Majma^-al-Ansabj 531. 

Majnun (Lower Zab), 264. 

Maj-riid, 241. 

Majiis-Kakah, 764. 

Makarjan, 518. 

Ma'kil Canal, 750. 

Makin Castle, 246. 

Mal-Amir, 244. 

Malair, 247. 

Malan, 737. 

Malan pass, and Rubat, 763. 
Malankubiyah (Malacopeia) , 261. 
Malasjird, 263, 761. 

Malatlyah, 260. 

Malish (Adharbayjan), 759. 

(Ears), 765. 

Mamarah, 753. 

Mand river, 518. 

Mandistan, 518. 

Manki'^hlagh, 741. 

Mansurah, 745. , 

Mans^abad, 742. 

Marfigbah, 248, 252. 

Marfighah or Faraghah, 529. 

Marand, 253, 761. 

Maraz, 739. 

Marbin, 237, 239. 

Mardln, 266. 

Margbzar Darrah, 757. 

Marghzar Lake, 526. 

Marghzars (pasture -lands), 526. 
Marinan, 736. 

Marjamnan, 243. 

Manichak, 757. 

Maru^t or Marvdasht, 520, 764. 

Marv Sbahijan (Great Marv), 739, 
757, 758. 

'Marv-ar-Rud or Marv Kuchik (Little 
Marv), 738, 739, 754, 757. 


Marvab, 739. 

Maryam, Rubat, 755. 

Marzak, 765. 

Masan, 752. 

Masaram, 723. 

Mashhad (Imam Rida), 735. 

‘Abd-al-‘Azim, 240, 753. 

‘All, 67, 750. 

Husayn, 67. 

Madar-i-SuIayman, 527, 764. 

Misriyan, 744. 

Mashiz, 531. 

Mashk, Rubat, 764. 

Mashkan, 526. 

Masin river, 513. 

Masjid Razan, 754. 

Masrukan, 514. 

Mast-Kuh, 253. 

Mawz Lake, 522. 

May Castle, 739. 

Mayafarikayn, 266. 

Maybud, 247. 

Maydan-i- Sultan, 735. 

Ma^ddasht, 512. 

Mayin, 519, 520, 762. 

Maymanah (Shiraz), 762. 

(Yahudiyah), 536. 

Mazandaran, 743. 

Melitene, 260. 

Mihmandust, 753. 

Mihrajankadhak, 246. 

Mihran (Indus), 762. 

Mibran-rud, 248. 

Mihyar, 761. 

Mikal, 534. 

Milabad, 755. 

Mil ‘Omari, 754. 

Mimand, 518. 

Minao, 531. 

Minar, 751. 

Minarah Gah, 755. 

Mishanan, 522. 

Mishkanat, 529. 

Mi^hkiu, 250. 

Miyan Rudan, 751. 

Miyani Road, 761. 

Miyanij, 251, 761. 

Mo^es, Rock of, 256. 
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Mosid, 264, 751. 

Mother and Daughter Pass, 761. 
Moving Sands, 758. 

Mugh^ or Turk, 252. 

Mughan or Mukan, 254. 

Mughuiiyah, 243. 

Muhammad, College of Sultan, 239. 
Muhammad ihn Ildagiz, 748, 749. 
Muhammadahad, 755, 

Muhavnval, 71. 

Mujahidabad, 534. 

Mulahid (Assassins) Castles, 241, 254, 
525. 

Muminabad, 535. 

Murchah Khurd, 761. 

Murdan Na‘im, 251, 253. 

Murghab River, 739. 

Murjan or Murkhan Mountain, 523. 
Murustak, 743, 744. 

Musa-abad, 755. 

Mush, 266. 

Mushk Mabna, 755. 

Muzdakan river, 242, 243. 


Xaband, 518. 

Nad 'All. 533. 

Naghaz, 253. 

Nahr ‘Isa, 71. 

Nahr Malik, 71. 

Xahraban, 750. 

Nahrawan, 71. 

Najaf, 750. 

Najiram, 517. 

Najra-ad-Bin Kubri, 743. 
Najmabad, 242. 

Nakhchivan, 253. 

Namak, Dih, 753. 

Namak Lawn mountain, 243. 
Xardiban Payah, 755. 

Narkifi (Narcissus) Plain, 527, 
Narmaslnr, 531. 

Narrows of the 0ms, 740, 758. 
Nashawa, 253. 

Nasibin, 266. 

Nasir-ad-Din of Tus, 252. 
Nasirabad or Nasratabad, 533. 
Natanz, 244. 


Naw Diz, 251. 

Naw, Pul-i-, 762. 

Naw Shagird, 758. 

Nawbanjan or Nawbandagan, 524, 
765. 

Nayin, 247. 

Naylan, 253. 

Nayriz, 521, 529. 

New Bridge, 762. 

Nih, 533. 

Nihavand, 247, 751. 

Nikbay, Rubat, 760. 

Nikdah, 260. 

Niksar, 264. 

Xa ('Irak 'Arab), 71, 750. 

Nim Murdan, 744, 

Nimr, 757. 

Nim-Rah, 511. 

Nimruz, 533. 

Nineveh, 266. 

Nisa, 744, 

Nisar, 747. 

Nishapur, 734, 753, 754, 756. 

Nishnak or Nishkunan, 524. 

Nisht or Na'Isht mountain, 519. 
Nismur, 244. 

Niyajun, 252. 

Nudah, 753. 

Nu'maniyah, 71. 

Nur Khan, Rubat, 756. 

Nuran, Rubat, 754. 

Nuzvar, 758. 


Observatory of Maraghah, 252. 
Old Woman’s Pass, 763. 
Ormuz, 531. 

Ottoman Turks, 258. 

Oxus river, 739-742. 


Panj Angusht, 252, 
Panjhir, 738. 

Parah, 754. 

Pardahlis Pass, 759. 
Parvab river, 519, 520. 
Pasava, 253. 

Piishiyan, 745. 
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Persepolis, 519. 

Phaidagaran, 255. 

PilsuYar or Pilvar, 254, 759. 
Pishavaran, 533. 

Pishgah, 742. 

Pishkanat, 522. 

Pishkin District, 250, 254. 
Puchkan, 737. 

Pul Bulu, 523. 

Pul-i-Naw, 762. 

Pulrar, 519, 520. 

Pus hkil Darrah, 243. 
Pusht-i-Farush, 735. 


Radhan (‘Ir^), 70. 

(Pars), 521. 

Rahbah, 751. 

Rakhid or Raband mountain, 241. 
Rakhusbrnitlian, 758. 

Rakkah, 265. 

Ramhunnux, 514. 

Ramjird, 520. 

Ram Varan, 524. 

Riimzavan, 517. 

Ras-al-‘Ayn, 265. 

Ras-al-Kalb, 753. 

Rasband or Rasmand, 244. 

Rasht, 746. 

Rastak mountain, 529. 

Ratin river, 523. 

Ray, 240, 753. 

Razik river, 739. 

Righan or Rikan, 530. 

Rishahr, 513, 525. 

Rivaz, 253. 

Ru‘ad, 743, 744. 

Rubak, 739. 

Riibanz, 529. 

Rudarud or Rudravar or Rudilavar, 
247. 

Rudasht, 237, 239. 

Rudbar, 241, 744. 

Rudkab, 248, 

Rudkan, 761, 

Rughad, 743, 744. 

Ruba, 265. 

Rum Province, 257. 


Rumiyab, 70. 

Rustak, 763. 
Rustumdar, 743, 744. 


Sabi an mountain, 249, 254. 

Sabuk Bridge, 523. 

Saburkbwast, 245, 510, 751. 
Sabzivar (Pars), 520. 

(Herat), 535, 736, 757. 

(Nisbapur), 735, 753. 

Sadra}Ti, 70. 

Sadur, 758. 

Safah, 765. 

Safi-rud, 252. 

Safid, 532. 

Safid-rud, 241, 251, 746, 758, 759, 
Sagsabad, 241, 752, 761. 

Saband mountain, 249. 

Sabik, Great and Little, 521, 764. 
Sabmisb, 747. 

Sabr river, 734. 

Sa‘idabad (Herat), 756. 

(Kinnan), 766. 

(Tabriz), 761. 

Sa^Igbab, 765. 

Sail Bali, 755. 

Sain Kal‘ah, 243, 752. 

Sa‘ird, 265. 

Saj city, 762. 

Saji, 748, 749. 

Sakbir, 251. 

Sakbis, 535. 

Sakkan, river, 518, 

Sakri, Dib, 758, 

Salah-ad-Din, Rubat, 526, 761. 
Salam (Armenia), 263. 

(Bakbarz), 737. 

Salbat, 523, 

Saljuks ot Rum, 258. 

Salmas, 251. 

Salt in seven coloui's, 529. 

Saman, 243, 247. 

Samarrab, 70, 751. 

Samawat Desert, 751, 

Saminjan, 738. 

Samiran (Tamm), 243. 

Samiran Castle, 522. 
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Samnan, 745, 753, 

Samsa or Samha, 246, 

Samsun, 260. 

Sanabad, 735. 

Sandbiir, 758. 

Sang-i-Safid pass, 762. 
Sang-bar-Sang, 254. 

Sangabad, 758. 

Sangan, 751. 

Sangbast, 754. 

Sanij, 532. 

Sanjad-rdd, 250. 

Sanjiin, 737. 

Sanjidah or Sanjad, 252, 758, 759, 
Sar-i-pul, 70. 

Sarab, Sarav, or S^at, and river, 249, 
251. 

Saraband mountain, 250. 

Sarajun, 252. 

Sarakhs and river, 736, 739, 754. 
Saram hills, 513. 

Saram, 523. 

Sarcbam, 761. 

Sard-rud (Dihistan), 755. 

■ (Hamadan), 756. 

■ (Tabriz), 248. 

Sarhang Rubat, 755. 

Sjhi, 744. 

Sarjahiin, 242. 

Sarkan, 247. 

Sarsar, 750. 

Sarushak, 764. 

Sarvistan, 517, 763. 

SaturTk, 242. 

Sauj Bulak, 240, 242. 

Savah, 242, 761. 

Savanat, 529. 

Savanj, 753. 

Savil-rud, 248. 

Saymarah, 245, 246, 513. 

Sayjddi Ghar, 757. 

Sba‘b Bawan, 519, 522, 524, 765. 
Shabankan, 763. 

Shabankarah, 516, 528. 

Shaburkan, 738, 754. 

Sbabdabahar, 247. 

Shad Hurmuz, 70. 


Shad Knbad, 69. 

Shadbkan, 525. 

Shadyakh, 734. 

Shaft, 746. 

Shahabad, 514. 

Shaharah Castle, 517. 

Shahin, 241. 

Shahr-i-Atabeg, 764. 

Shahr-i-Babak, 531, 764. 
Shahr-i-Bilkis, 735. 
Sbahr-i-Dakyanus, 530. 

Sbahr-i-Naw (Adharbayjan), 761. 

(Bakharz), 737. 

Shahrabad, 744. 

Shahraban, 71, 750. 

Shahrah, 259. 

Shahrak, 762. 

Shahrazur, 511. 

Shahriyar Bridge, 526, 762. 

Shahru, 763. 

Shahrud river (Great), 241, 252, 744. 

(Little), 250, 252. 

Shak^ Mountain, 735. 

Shakk Rudbar, 522. 

Shakmabad, 761. 

Shal and Shal river, 250, 252. 
Shamakhi, 256. 

Shamiram (Herat), 736. 

Shamiran (Tamm), 243. 

Shamiran Castle (Juwaym Abu 
Ahmad), 522. 

Shamkur and Lake, 255, 257, 759. 
Shankalabad, 761. 

Shankavan Castle, 519. 

Sharakhs, 535. 

Shapur, city, river, and statue, 522, 
523, 765. 

Sharahun or Sharamin, 246. 
Shatt-al-Ma, 750. 

Shaykh Shu^ayb Island, 527. 

Shidan, 526. 

Shikan Pasture, 526. 

Shikashtah Castle, 519, 762. 

Shimshat, 260. 

Shir, Dih, 764. 

Shiraz, 516, 762^.765. 

Shirin, Kasr, 70, 749. 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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Shirin river, 510, 513, 525. 

Shirin and Khusni sculptures, 511, 
512, 749. 

Shirvan Province, 256. 

Shirwan river, 256. 

Sliur river, 526. 

Shurah-rud, 734. 

Shuristan, 521. 

Shumiari, 253. 

Shustar, 513. 

Sidrali, 754. 

Sif Bani Zuhayr, 517. 

Sif ‘Pmarah, 517- 
Sifein, 265. 

Sih Dih, Rabat, 756. 

Sih Gunbadhan, 519. 

Sihnah villap^e, 749. 

Sijistan, 533. 

Silakhir, 245, 246, 513. 

Simkan, 517, 763. 

Sin, 761. 

Sinabar-rud, 755. 

SinTz, 525. 

Sinjar, 265. 

Sinn, 264, 265. 

Sipan mountain, 262. 

Siraf, 517. 

Sirak, 256. 

Sirishk, 757. 

Sirjan, 530, 764, 766. 

Sirjani Garden, 530. 

Sis, 262. 

Sisbat, 523. 

Sistan province and city, 533, 757. 
Sitadkan river, 525. 

Sitakan, 752. 

Sitwan or Siwan, 265. 

Sivas, 259, 761. 

Sivri Ilisar, 261. 

Siya Kuh (Balkh), 754. 

(Rargas), 533. 

(Sabian), 250. 

Siyah Rastan, 743, 744. 

Siyab-rud, 533. 

Solomon, Tomb of mother of, 527, 764. 
Sudakaniyah, 751. 

Sujas, 242. 

Suhravard, 242. 


Suk Thamanin, 265. 

Sulayman Shah Saljuk, 510. 

Sulayman II, his coins, 746, 

Sulbaran, 754. 

Sultan, Rubat, 754. 

Sultanabad (Turshiz), 534. 

— ^ (of Path ‘Ali Shah), 244. 

— — Jamjamal, 511. 

SultMyah, 241, 748, 752, 758, 760. 
SultMyah or Dih-i- Sultan, 753. 
Sumayram, 513, 

Sumghan, 241, 532, 752, 753, 761. 
Sunibar, 755. 

Sunkurabad, 242, 753, 

Sur river, 266. 

Siiran, Rubat, 758. 

Surkh, Dih, 753. 

Suru, 763. 

Sus or Susin (Khuzistan), 514. 

Sus river, 513. 

Sus or Susan (Luristan), 265. 

Suwikan, 752. 

Swamp of Euphrates and Tigris, 750. 

Tab river, 513, 524 ; modem, 525. 
Tabah, 518. 

Tabarik (Ray), 240. 

Tabarik village, 243. 

Tabaristan, 743, 744. 

Tabas Kilaki or Tamr, 533, 535. 

Tabas Masinan or ‘TInnab, 533, 535. 
Tabasayn, 535. 

Tabriz, 248, 760, 761. 

Tabriz! Mosque, 530, 

Tafrish, 243. 

Taghmaj Rubat, 755. 

Tagbtu, 253. 

Tahiri or Tahiriyah Rubat, 758. 
Tak-i-Bustan, 512. 

Tak-i-Kiza pass, 71, 749. 

Takallafah, 250. 

Takan Bridge, 525. 

Takan Kub, 754. 

Takht-i-Kbatun, 739. 
Takht-i-SuIa}'man, 242. 

Takrit, 70. 

Talikan (or Tayikan) of Tukharistan, 
739. 
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Talikan of Juzjan, 738, 739, 754. 
Talikan District (Kazvin), 243, 739. 
Talish or Tawalish. District, 241, 250, 
252, 759. 

Tamar Aghach, 261. 

Tamijan, 746. 

Tamsar, 247. 

Tanah, 64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir, 740. 
Tang-i-Zinah, 529. 

Tanjah, 534. 

Tarazak or Tararak, 514. 

Tarik mountain, 744. 

Tarik Khurasan District, 70. 

Tark, 256. 

TarmTshah, 536. 

Taitar river, 256. 

Tamm Districts, 243, 529, 763. 

Tarum river, 252. 

Taruj, 249. 

Ta‘sar, 747. 

Tashku, 763. 

Tasuj, 240. 

Taus-al-Haraniayn, 519. 

Tawaj or Ta^rwaz, 517, 523. 

Tayfui* Castle, 525. 

Tayikan, 738. 

Ta\Tnarrah, 71. 

Tejendab, 736. 

Thakan river, 518. 

Thamanin, Suk, 265, 

Tharthar river, 265. 

Theodosiopolis, 260. 

Tib, 69. 

Tiflis, 257, 759. 

Tigris course, 66. 

Tigris, Blind, 750. 

Tihran, 241. 

Tila Lake, 249. 

Timaristan, 763. 

Tir Castle, 516. 

Tir-i-Khuda Castle, 517. 

Tir Murdan, 522, 765. 

Tiran, 751, 752. 

Tirmid, 739, 754. 

Tirrikh fish, 262. 

Tiz Castle, 516. 

Tuala Lake, 244. 


Tub, 513. 

Tudah, 753. 

Tuk Kal^ahsi, 742. 

Tukharistan, 738. 

TuHm, 746. 

Tun (Kuhistan), 534. 

Tun (BMghis), 757. 

Tur Aghach, 261. 

Turan Shah, 530. 

Turan Rubat, 754. 

Turb, 513. 

Turbat-i-Haydari, 737. 
Turbat-i-Shaykh Jam, 756. 

Turk or Mughal, 252. 

Turkhan-rud, 241. 

Turkman Kandl, 761. 

Turseh, 249. 

Tui-shiz, 534, 536, 756. 

Tus, 735. 

Tusankan river, 735. 

Tusar, 763. 

Tustar, 513. 

Tut-Suvari, 758. 

Tuvi, 247. 

XJighurchah, 742. 

Ujan (Adharbayjan), 249, 761. 

(Pars), 519. 

Ukairun, 737. 

‘Ukbarah, 751. 

‘TJmarah Coast, 517. 

Unar, 250. 

Urd, 526. 

L'rdubad, 254. 

Urganj, Old and New, 740, 741, 742, 
755, 756, 758. 

Drmiyah City and Lake, 249, 251, 766. 
Urmus or Drmuz Island, 527, 762. 
Dshnuyah, 251. 

Usrud, 757. 

Ustuwa, 735. 

Uzarmand, 758. 

Uzjan, 519. 

'Wakhshab, 740. 

Waj, 748, 749. 

Yalashgird (Armenia), 263. 

Valashjird (Hamadan), 748. 
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■Wall, Kal'ah, 739. 

Van, City and Lake, 262, 263. 
Yanah, 757. 

Varans, 240, 753. 

Varank, 759. 

Varavi, 250. 

Varlak, 759. 

Warzand, 251. 

Washak, 244. 

Wasit, 72, 750. 

'W'asitah, 761. 

Yastam (Bisutun), 512. 
Yastan (Armenia), 263. 
Yazirjan, 761. 

White Castle (Fars), 524. 

(Barman), 766, 

Yulture Hills, 533. 


Yahudiyah, 536. 

Yahya-abad, 757. 

Yalduk, 760. 

Yalkan Bazar, 261. 

Yam, 759. 

Yasin Tappah, 511. 

Yazd, 238, 247, 516, 764. 
Yazdikhwast, 521, 761. 

Yellow Mountains, 239, 512. 
Yunabidh, 534. 

Yunus (Jonah), Tomb of, 266. 
Yurt- Shadak- Ban, 759. 


Zab, Upper and Lower, 264. 
Zahar, 250. 

Zakan river, 518. 

Zam, 756. 

Zamandu, 261. 

Zandah-rud, 239. 

Zangiabad, 70. 

Zangiyan, 253. 

Zanjan, 241, 252, 758, 760. 
Zanjilabad, 250. 

Zanjiran pass, 762. 

Zar mountain, 745. 

Zarah, 761, 

Zaranj, 533, 757. 

Zarbak river, 739. 

Zardah Kuh, 239, 512. 

Zarduk, Dih, 758. 

Zargan, 764. 

Zarik river, 739. 

Zarkan, 528, 763. 

Zavah, 737. 

Zavil, 532, 535. 

Zawarah, 244, 

Zayindah-rud or Zarin-rud, 239. 
Zlbad mountain, 534. 

Zirkuh, 535. 

Zirrah Lake, 534. 

Ziyarat Bazar, 261. 

Zdfarlu or Zubarki, 259. 

Zulu river, 253. 

Zuzan, 737. 



Art. XXY . — Three Arabic MSS. on the Hidory of the City 
of Mayydfdriqln. By H. P. Amedroz. 


Mayyafariqin, like many a Moslem city, was not without 
its Mstorian, but hitherto he has been a name only — Ibn al- 
Azraq al-Pariqi — known to us by the quotations from his 
history in the biographies of Ibn Khallikan. Now, how- 
ever, the British Museum has acquired a nearly complete 
copy of the Ta’ri^ Mayyafariqin, Or. 5,803. Its date 
of composition is 572 a.h. The MS. is written in a good 
hand, and was copied probably at Damascus, and in the 
seventh century of the Hijra. It contains 200 folios of 
about twenty- two closely written lines a side : the first eight 
folios, to 17 A.H., are wanting; a gap, covering the years 
567-9, follows folio 194, and the years 571-2 are wanting 
at the end. 

And recently the Museum has acquired a fragment of an 
earlier version of the same history — Or. 6,310 — composed, as 
appears from a passage on folio 94J, in 560 a.h. Its form is 
more concise, owing to the absence of much of the non-local 
matter of the later version, and its contents correspond with 
the latter half of that version, and do not cover the first two 
and a half centuries of the Hijra. It may be that this period, 
during which Mayyafariqin had no history of its own apart 
from that of the Caliphate, was therein dealt with briefly.^ 


1 This MS. is in a more formal hand than Or. 5,803 ; it contains 138 folios of 
ten short lines a side; it commences at 255 a.h. (fol. 103<i of Or. 5,803), 
proceeds through 130 folios to 543 a.h., when there occurs a gap of a year 
(fols. 173-4 of Or. 5,803), and then extends to 548 a.h. (fol. 178^? of Or. 5,803). 
There is also a gap at fol. 255, line 3, which is covered by the matter on 
fols. 121-125 of Or. 5,803, being the period between the revolt at Mayyafariqin 
against the Dailamite garrison of Samsam al-Daula the Buwaihid and the 
seizure of Amid by Ibn Damnah early in the reign of Mumahhid al-Daula the 
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Some details of Ibn al-Azraq’s career may be gathered 
from his history, but beyond the fact that he was the grand- 
son of ‘Ali, his name had to be sought elsewhere ^ Fortu- 
nately Professor D. S. Margoliouth drew my attention to 
a citation from the Bodleian MS., Marsh 333, in the “ Life 
and Letters of Abul-^Ala,’’ Oxford, 1900, relating to the 
bequest of a library to Mayyafariqin. This bequest was 
mentioned also in Or. 5,803 (fob 135a) and Marsh 333, 
which is a geographical and historical description of 
Mesopotamia (Bodl. Cat., i, No. 945), proved to contain 
copious quotations from Ibn al-Azraq’s history, and to give 
its author’s full name as Ahmad b. Yusuf b. ^Ali.^ ‘Ali 
b. al-Azraq, the grandfather, is mentioned (fob 149a) as 
holding the office of Nazir of Husn Kayfa at the taking of 
3fayyafariqm by Ibn Jahir in 478 a.h., when he was 
party to a pious fraud through which the late Marwanid 
Vizier, Ibn al-Anbari, was saved from death at the hands 


Manvanid. And the contents from fol. 88^, line 5, to fol. 90 A, line 6, are out of 
place, and should follow on fol. 92a, line 9, owing, no doubt, to the copyist’s 
original having been out of order. Being generally unpointed, this MS. forms 
a useful exercise in reading, with Or. 5,803 as a key. 


^ The name Abu Muhammad given to Ibn al-Axraq by Wiistenfeld, (Gesch. 
No. 256} is erroneous. The person referred to is a Zahid and miracle^worker! 
(See the passage cited, Abu’l-Fida, iii, 624.) 

2 The authorship of Marsh 333 is not settled (see NicoU’s note, Bodl. Cat. ii 
p. 602), but the manuscript may now, I think, he safely regarded as the second 
volume of al-A‘laq al-^atira fi Dhikr Umara al-^am wa’l-JazTra by the 
Katib ‘Izz al*Din Ibn ^addad of Haiab (Brockelmann, Gesch., i, p. 482) for on 
fol 365 of the MS. the author mentions as his work the Slrat al-Sidtan al-^falek 
al-Zahir, i.e. Baibars, and of this work ‘Izz al-Din was the author!* (See Haii 
:^alifa, No. 7,330, and also Safadi, List of Authorities to his Wafi bil-Vafavat 
Vienna, No. 1,163, i, 185.) The MS. would, indeed, have been identified as" the 
above work by NicoU, but for the error of Haji Khalifa (No. 935} in attribnfino- 
al-A‘laq to Baha al-Din Ibn ^addad, who diid in 632 a.h. (BroTeW# 
Gesch., i, p. 316),^ whilst the author of Marsh 333 was writing* in 679 a h 
H aji Khalifa does, in fact, attribute al-A‘laq to ‘Izz al-Din, but under thp mWib 
of al-Durrat al-giatira (No. 4,934), Further, the Hafiz Zain al-Din who k 
8Ugge:=ted by NicoU as a possible author of the MSl, is mentioned therein as 
an actor in the narrative- It is noticeable that Ibn Sbaddad’s arommf nf 
the Kurd, the founder of the Marwanid line (fol. 795), is given on theauthorifi' 
of Ibn al-Athir (ix, 125) on the ground that he is not mentioned by Ibn al 
This IS untrue of Or. 5,803 (see fol. 121o), but is true of the other MS It 
stands, oiving to the gap in the text at fol. 255, and there aro 1- 

that the version used by Ibn Shaddad must have been more akin to t^is one^fhan 
to Or. 5,803. More about the Bodleian MS. Mows T . " • a 

to the Librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. E. W. ^“son fo^hp 
having been able to compare it with the Historj' of Ibn al-Azraq. ^ 
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of Ibn Jahir, by whom he was credited with a too accurate 
knowledge of the amount of Marwanid treasure which had 
been got in. 

‘Ali is again mentioned (fol. 15Qa-h) as one of a deputation 
of inhabitants sent to the Sultan’s court in 481 to procure 
the removal of the Governor, Abu ^Ali al-Bal^i, who had 
succeeded Ibn Jahir. In 482, under Ibn Jahir’s son, ‘Amid 
al-Daula, the new Governor, he is mentioned (fol. 151a) as 
Nazir and Governor of Arzan, and in the earlier version 
(fol, 766) he is included among the leading persons of 
^^yyafariqin who accompanied ‘Amid al - Daula on his 
departure to Baghdad late in 484 by way of Ispahan, when 
they were admitted to the Caliph’s palace and treated with 
much honour. 

His grandson, the historian, was born at Mayyafariqin 
in 510 A.H. (fol. 160a). His first public mission was to 
Maridin in 529 (foL 1676), and during the next twenty 
years he repeatedly records his presence in various cities 
of Mesopotamia and Syria. In 536 he was at Amid with 
his father (fol. 170a) ; in 542 at Mu‘dan, buying copper 
for an issue of coinage by the Ortoqid Husam al-Din 
(fol. 1726) ; in 544 at Mosul, selling iron on behalf of this 
sovereign, when he was present on the Maidan at the 
meeting between the Atabek Qutb al-Din Maudud and the 
Qadi Kama! al-Din al-^ahrazuri on his release from prison 
(fol. 1746) — see his life in Ibn Khallikan (SI. Eng., ii, 646), 
whose account of the meeting seems to be taken from this 
history — and when he had from Kamal al-Din particulars 
of the killing of Zangi at the siege of Qahat Ja‘bar in 541, 
and how its commander’s confident trust in succour from 
Allah was justified (see Ibn al-AAir, xi, 81, and his History 
of the Atabeks of Mosul, “ Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, Historiens Orientaux,” vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 131). 
He was in the camp of Husam al-Din late in the year when 
he received the surrender of Dara (fol. 1746), his absence 
from Mayyafariqin being due to his holding the office of 
Mutawalli Ashraf al-Waqf, ‘i.e. superintendent of charitable 
property, outside its territory (fol. 174a). 
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Ba gh dad he visited three times. First, in 534 (foL 169a-6), 
when he stayed six months, and studied under various 
teachers, whom he enumerates. He relates how he saw the 
Caliph Muqtafi receive the homage of the !^waja Hzz al« 
Mulk^; and how he was present at the Bab al-Hujra on 
the arrival of the Sultan Mas‘ud’8 sister, ^ and also at the 
marriage of the Sultan with the Caliph’s daughter, when 
the Vizier ^araf al-Din ‘Ali b. Tirad arl-Zainabi acted as 
proxy, as he had acted for the Caliph on his marriage. 
From one promiuent official — Abu ^Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd ’1-Karim al-Anbari, who was nephew to the above- 
mentioned vizier of that name, and was long in the service 
of the Caliphs from Mustazhir onwards, in the Diwan al- 
Insha’, refusing the post of vizier (fol. 153^»), until his death 
in 558 (fol. 186^? ; Ibn al-A^ir, ix, 196) — he received a full 
account of the conflict between the Sultan Mas'ud and 
the Caliphs Mustar^Id and Ra^id, their deaths, and the 
accession of the Caliph Muqtafi (fols. 165-6).^ 


^ “ Abu*l-‘Izz Tahir b. Muhammad al Banijirdi,” forced on Sultan Mas^ud as 
vizier by Qara Sunqur in 533 in place of Kama! al-Din Muhammad b. al-Husain 
the treasurer (Ibn al-AthIr, xi, 42, sub 532, and al-Bundari’s abridgment of 
Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, “Recueil de textes relatifs a Thistoire des 
Seldjoucides,” by Houtsma, vol. ii, at p. 187, where the treasurer is named 
Muhammad b. Ali, and he is called, too, al-Manazi in the Zubdat al-Tawarikh 
B.M. Stowe, Or. 7, 62«). ’ 

2 Her father, Sultan Muhammad, had given her mother to his Mamluk 

Qaraja al-Saqi before 508 a.h., when she entered Ma^Tafariq^n as his wife 
(fol. 1595 ; as corrected by earlier version, fol. 995). Fatima, her dauo-hter had 
been espoused to the Caliph three years before (Ibn Khallikan, SI. En»., ii 234) 
The Halls (Hujra) were added to the palace by Mustarshid (Yaqiit, C l 44) and 
in one of these Fatima lived until her death in 542. (See “ Bao^hdad durino' 
the Abbasid Caliphate,’^ Oxford, 1900, by G. Le Strange, p. 273.) ° 

3 This account accords in substance with that given by Ibn al-Athir (xi 14-17 

and Atabeks, 87-98), but Ibn al-Azraq’s informant, who was an ^^e-^tness oi 
and actor in, the proceedings, adds many interesting particulars. He relates how 
Mustarjbid started on the campaign against Mas‘ud in opposition to the advice 
both of himself and of the Vizier al-Zainabi, who instanced the fatal move of 
al-Husain from Mecca to ‘Iraq, to all of which the Caliph’s reply was that 
if death was inevitable, a coward’s death was a poor one to choose ; ^ ’ 




— cT* lA:! 


He said, too, that the Caliph’s assassination whilst a prisoner in Mas'iid’s enmTi 
was by many attributed to Mas'ud, acting perhaps on the advice of his uncle the 
ttS ‘lie instigation of the Mazyadid Dnbays b Sadaoa 

the Cahph s bitter enemy That the people of Baghdad believed both SidtSw 
to he guilty IS shown by the recollection of ‘Imad aTCin al-Katib al- 1 sfa“ 
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His second visit was in 546 a.h. (fol. 175a), when he 
arrived in Ramadhan, and, whilst there, attended the classes 


who was there in 549 a.h. (see al-Bnndari, op. cit., p. 178), and the killing of 
Dubays by ]Mas‘ud is regarded by Ibn ^allikan (SI, Eng., i, 506) as a device 
for laying the deed to his charge, J7either of these theories has the support of 
Ibn al-A^r. On the contrary, he suggests that Dubays* death was due to 
Mas‘ud having no longer occasion to play him off against the Caliph (vol. xi, 
p. 19). Al-Anbari went on to say how he, and the other advisers of the late 
Caliph, were now summoned by Mas^ud from the fortress of Sarjahan, where 
they had been imprisoned since their defeat — a place which the historian mentions 
he saw when at al-Rayy in 549 a.h. — and were consulted as to what was to be 
done about the Caliphate. The Sultan held very Erastian views as to the position 
of the Caliph towards the Saljuq power. When the vizier said that the office had 
passed to the designated successor, Ra^id, who had received homage on that 
occasion and again lately, he replied that he would never confirm his appointment. 
Rashid, he said, meant to revolt, like his father, Mustarshid, who had attacked 
his brother Mahmud twice and himself once, with the result that, till the end 
of time, they would have to bear the odium of a Caliph’s death, after having 
restored the dignity to his house — an allusion, no doubt, to the suppression of 
the revolt of al-Bas^Iri and the restoration of the Caliph Qaim by his ancestor, 
Tughril Beg, in 450 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 445). His wish was to have someone 
appointed who would not interfere in matters outside the faith, and not put 
himself at the head of a party hostile to him and his dynasty. An Abbasid 
of some years should be chosen — there were plenty to select from — a man of 
sense and judgment, who must bind himself to be duly obedient and to keep 
at home, and he told them not to leave out of sight Harun (the words are 

same form used with in the sense of 

turning the attention to taking another’s territory, Ibn al-Athir, viii, 520, 1. 19), 
Harun being a son of the Caliph Muqtadi, for he was an elderly man and would 
not be inclined to rebellion ; he was, moreover, recommended to him by his uncle 
Sinjar. The historian then enumerates the descendants of Muqtadi, Mustazhir, 
Mustarshid, and of Rashid, who had over twenty children, the eldest born to 
him when he was 9 y^ears of age only, and the historian dwells on this instance 
of precocity and cites other cases (fol. 166rt). Then, resuming the narrative, 
he tells us that Mas^ud, whilst recommending Harun, added that, in pursuance 
of the advice of his uncle Sinjar, a guarantee for the behaviour of the person 
appointed would be required from the vizier, the treasurer, and Ibn al-Anbari, 
whereupon the vizier said that, having regard to this liability, it was for them to 
select, and that their choice fell on the most fit of them all, namely, Mustazhir's 
son, Abu ‘Abd Allah, for whose acts they would go surety. (He was, in fact, 
the vizier’s son-in-law, ha\dng married his daughter when his father was Caliph 
and hers Chief Naqib.) The Sultan assented, and advised secrecy, lest the 
nominee should be murdered in Baghdad. Later they proceeded there with 
Mas‘ud. Then follows (fol. 1665) an account of the doings of Ra^id, and his 
offer to Zangi to procure the Sultanate for Alp Arslan, son of Mas‘ud’s brother 
Mahmud, and then under Zangi’s charge, and that Zangi should be Atabek 
(guardian) to both Sultan and Caliph. Zangi advanced to Baghdad, but had to 
retire before Mas‘ud, and Rashid, seeing that his fall was inevitable, assembled 
all the members of the house of ‘Abbas in an underground chamber, which he 
ordered should be closed. And the historian was told by a charnberlain that 
Ra^id had handed him a sword, saying he was to help him in killing them all, 
and so leave no one eligible for the Caliphate, as the enemy might substitute 
one of them for himself ; and that he then ordered the chamber to be opened. 
Just then came the news of Zangi’s flight to Mosul after pillaging the Harim 
of Tahir, and the Sultan’s arrival at Xahrawan, whereupon they both threw 
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of the Preacher Qutb al-Din. al-‘Abadi;' he also saw the 
Saltan Mas'ud on his coming to pass the winter there, “ and 


away their swords, and, seizing some valuables, started ofi with, the Chief Qadi 
al-Zainabi, and the lately appointed vizier Ibn Sadaqa, to join Zangi at Mosul. 

[Ibn al-Athir attributes the pillage to the criminal class, and Zangi’s with- 
drawal, not flight, to discord among the allies and to the irresolution 
of the Caliph (Atabeks, p. 94). He is always favourable to the Mosul dynasty,] 
Al-Anbari went on to say that on reaching Baghdad in 530 a.h. he and the 
rest gave the required guarantee, and afterwards waited on Abu ‘Abd Allah, 
when the Vizier stipulated that he should abide by the conditions imposed, and 
informed him that they had already guaranteed this. (It appears from al-Bundari, 
op. cit., p. 235, and from the Zubdat al-Tawaril^, TU, that one condition 
was not to keep any Turkish mamluks, which the Caliph evaded by hiring 
Armenians and Greeks. Ibn al-Athir records that a similar condition was 
submitted to by Ka^id, voL xi, p. 62.) Abu ‘Abd AUah assented, and they 
i.iforraed the Sultan, who fixed the day following for the ceremony of homage. 
On that day (fol. 167«) they first removed from the palace various instruments 
of music and other improper objects, and then took the evidence of its inmates 
tliat Ea^hid was given to fermented beverage, w^hereupon his deposition was 
pronounced by Abu Tahir Ahmad b. al-Karldii. the Chief Qadi of the Shafeite 
sect (in the absence of al-Zainahi at Mosul, Ibn al-A^ir, xi, p. 27). ^^ext 
they presented the new Caliph w'ith a list of titles, which included ‘Muqtafi,’ 

‘ Mustadi/ and ‘ Mustanjid ’ — in the earlier version (1 16c/) ‘ Mustajir.^ 
He lett the choice to them (Ibn al-Athir, xi. p. 28, attributes the choice to 
a dream), and al-Anbari, being asked for his opinion, chose Muqtafi. The 
Caliph said, May it be blessed,” whereupon the Vizier and the rest of them 
kissed the Caliph’s hand and did homage in these terms : — 

w^hilst al-Anbari substituted, after the titles, the words — 

vj!* ^ ^ Lit dr: 

lor he had done homage to ^lustazhir as Vakil al-Dar in 490 and to Mustar^id 
w'hen in the Diwan al-In^.a’ in 507, and also to Rashid, presumably on his 
designation as successor. (Earlier in the MS., on fol. 135(?, is given the 
form Used on the accession of al-Quim in 422 a.h. The II a jib asked each 
person in turn — 

to which the person replied “ Yes,” and kissed the Caliph’s hand.) 

' “Al-Muzaffar b. Ardaslilr.” He had come to Baghdad in 541 on a mission 
from Sultan Sin jar to the Caliph, when his sermons were largely attended; he 
med in the year 546 in Khuzistan, whilst on a mission from the Caliph to the 
78 ^^ahmud, and was buried in Bagdad (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 
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Ills elephant, parrot, and monkey ” ; and he says that the 
Sultan died in the following year outside Hamadhan,^ the 
news reaching him at Takrlt on his way homewards. 

And he was again in Ba gh dad in 568 or 569 a.h., for he 
tells us (foh 91a) that he then visited the tomb of Ahu ^Abd 
Allah Sufyan b. Sa‘Id b. Marzuq h. Mun^ir al-Thauri,^ 
aud (foL 92 S) that of the Imam Musa al-Kazim, but tbe 
narrative of these years is unfortunately wanting in the MS. 

In 548 the historian was for some time at the Court of the 
king of the Abkhaz, Demetrius, son of David the Restorer. 
Having recorded the occupation of Tiflis by David in 515, 
after his defeat of the Ortoqid Najm al-Din II Ghazi and his 
Moslem allies outside that city, and that many of the prisoners 
were still in captivity, he says (fol. 16lb) that he saw the 
field of battle when he went to Tiflis in 548 to the Court of 
Demetrius; that he accompanied the King in a journey of 
over seventy days through his kingdom, passing by Ablan 
and Darband to the province of Abkhaz ; that there they 
came to a fortress in which the King told him was a prisoner 
of II Ghazi^s force, ‘a Must^arab,’ and that he ought next 
day to visit him and ask him whence he came ; that he was 
prepared to do this, but at night came tidings of disturbances 
which compelled their sudden departure, and so prevented 
his seeing the captive. On fol. 162a he records the regu- 
lations respecting the Moslem inhabitants of Tiflis, which he 
describes as eminently favourable to them, and that in 548 
tiiey were still in force. Further, that he had seen King 
Demetrius, when on a visit to Tiflis, attend at the Mosque on 
a Friday and take his seat on a raised bench opposite 

the Khatib, and listen to his address, and that on leaving he 
gave 200 dinars for the benefit of the Mosque ; and that his 
conduct towards men of learning and piety was both honour- 
able and liberal; in fact, he had seen Moslems treated by him 

^ This passage is quoted by Ibn Khallikan iu his life of Mas‘ud (SI. Eng., 
iii, 357). ° j — 

- Imprisoned by order of the Caliph Mansur in Mecca in 158 a.h. with 
members of the Alide family ; died in 161 (Ibn al-Ariiir, vi, 23 and 3S). 
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with a respect that they would not have met with even in 
Ba gh dad itself.^ It was on this journey that he heard of 
the death of 11 ^azi, in ^u’l-Qa^da, 548, for he says 
(fol. 176 J) that when near Darband, in Muharram, 549, 
the King sent for him and told him his master was dead, 
and that the news had just reached him. On his return by 
way of Greek territory (fol. 180a) Ibn al-Azraq resisted an 
attempt by Nizam al-Din Taghi Siyan b. Dushmand^ to 


^ After the city had been taken by assault and pillaged for three days David 
promised the inhabitants protection and fair treatment. He remitted various 
taxes during that year ; at the request of the Moslems he provided that no swine 
should be allowed to be slaughtered in their quarter of the city ; he issued 
coin bearing on one side the names of the Caliph and Sultan, and on the other 
the names of Allah and of the Prophet, with his own name on the border (and 
some of these coins are in existence, see “Suites Monetaires de la Georgie,’* 
V. Langlois, p. 45 ; Paris, 1870) ; he made proclamation that he would refuse 
to protect anyone injuring a Moslem; that these should have the right of 
calling to prayer, and of prajing and reading openly, and of pronouncing the 
Khutba from the pulpit on Friday for the Caliph and the Sultan, but for these 
only; that no Georgian, Armenian, or Jew should enter the baths of Isma‘il at 
Tiflis ; and he fixed the yearly payment due to himself, ^ , for Georgians 

at five, for Jews at four, and for Moslems at three dinars (fol. 162^?). This 
statement by a ^toslem historian is strong evidence of David’s toleration. 
Moslem practice was otherwise. *Amid al-Mulk, governor of Ma) 7 afariqin in 

580, hearing the call to prayer sounding from a J^^estorian monastery 

on a hill near, exclaimed, “This is sounded on Moslem hill-tops, whilst we 
need authorization ( at Constantinople! ” and being told the edifice 

was once a mosque, he had it reconverted (fol. 150fl, earlier version 74a). Both 
these epi'^odes are told by Sibt ibn al-Jauzi in the Mir’ at al-Zaman (Paris, 1506, 
306rt and 2025), and are doubtless taken from this historj', and the former is given 
also byal-‘Aini (Brock., ii, 52) in his histoiy^; Petersb. As. Mus. Rosen, 177 (see 
Brosset's Hist. Georgie, vol. i. Add. 240-1). Ibn al-AthTr (x, 399) mentions 
only the pillage, not the toleration. In his account of the recapture of Tiflis 
by the ^Moslems under Jalal al-Din ]^warizm l^ah in 623 (xii, 293-6) he 
draws attention to the strength of the Georgians in holding the city so lon»* 
against all Moslem attacks. 


- I.e. ot the Dani^mand family. See Lane-Poole’s “Mohammedan 
^jmasties,” p. 156. Both forms of the name occur in the MS., fols. 186« 
19^;, amV200«. In the list of this dvmasty given in Jannabi’s History (Bodl.* 
‘ ' Yaghi Siyan appears as the third ruler, being son 

to Muhammad al-Ghazi, whom he succeeded in 537. He died in 562 He 

200a) as having been at 

some date deprived ot his territory by the Sultan (of Eum). ^ 
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retain him in his service, aifd went on to A^lat, and 
thence to al-Rayy by way of Arjish, Barkari, Nushahr, 
Qatwar, Khuwayyi, Marand, Tabriz, Zaraknan, and the 
river. At al-Rayy he visited the tomb of Chosroes, and of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the pupil of Abu Hanlfa,^ and 
then retraced his steps to Akhlat.^ In 549 (fol. 181«) he 
was again in Mayyafariqln. 

In 558 he was at Akhlat (fol. 186a), when the news 
arrived of the defeat of the Georgian king by a coalition 
of Moslem rulers, viz., Shah Arman, the Saljuq Arslan Shah 
of ‘Iraq, ^ams al-Din Ildigiz of Adharbljan, and Fa^r 
al-Din of Arzan. He says that the king fled to some 
densely wooded ground, three days off, a spot known to him 
from his visit in 549, and he describes the rejoicings at 
Akhlat, when 300 oxen were slaughtered and distributed 
among the needy. 

In 562 (fol. 1906) he records his appointment as superin- 
tendent of charitable property at Mayyafariqln, and in 563 
(fol. 1916), having journeyed to Damascus by way of Ruha, 
Manbij, Halab, Hims, and Hamah (and the journey lasted 
from the middle of Sha‘aban to the 17th Ramadhan), the 
Chief Qadi, Kamal al-Din al-Shahrazuri, appointed him 
Nazir of charitable property there. He was at Damascus 
at the time of the severe earthquake in 565, which, he says, 
was fatal to only one person there (fol. 193a), and in 
Rabr II, 566 (fol. 194a), he witnessed the starting of a 
remarkable caravan for Egypt, in which travelled Saladin’s 
brother, Shams al-Daula (Turan ^ah), with his children 
and nephews and their families and dependants, and which 
consisted, it was said, of over 70,000 camels, with as 
many as eight persons on a camel — three women and 
five small children. It arrived in safety and was met by 
Saladin.* 

On the 13th Jumada I in the same year (fol. 1946) he 


' His life is given by Ibn Khallikan, SI. Eng., ii, 590. 

* For this route see Istakhri. p. 194. 

* The departure is mentioned by Ibn al-Athir (see Atabeks, p. 258, and Ibn 
Qallikan, SI. Eng., iv, 497). 
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started homewards, and retracing his steps to Manbij, 
reached ilayyafariqm, through Harran, E-a's al-‘Ain, and 
Maridin, in the middle of Jumada IT. In 570 (fol. 1986) 
he is journeying by Amid, to Hamah, on to Hani, and 
thence home by the Monastery of the Cross. 

And in 571 (fol. 200a), after another successful campaign 
against the Georgians, he was at Akhlat when the remains 
of a deceased vizier of Shah Arman arrived there, and 
witnessed the grief and mourning of the ruler and people. 
How long he lived after 572 is uncertain, as I have been 
unable to find any biographical notice of him. From his 
constant journeys it would appear that, like his grandfather, 
he was connected with state business — in two instances he 
says so — and various passages in his history indicate that 
he was interested in public works ; on bridges, for instance, 
he has much to say, and seems to look at them with 
a practised eye.^ 

Ibn al-Azraq says (fol. 7a) that his history had originated 
in a perusal of the Kitab Baghdad, with its description of 
the building of that city by al- Mansur, and of the Kitab al- 
Mausil, composed by al-Shimshati for the Oqailid Qirwash, 
and extending to about 440 a.h. Of this last work and of 


‘ He mentions that a bridge at Aqraman, over the Satidama river, gave way 
in 53y (fol. 171«); that an attempt to rebuild it in 541 failed owing to the 
foundations being undermined by a flood ; that the person charged with the work 
was saddled with the cost ; and that his successor did his work excellently, the 
bridge being completed in 548 (fol. 171^). He states its height as over sixty 
cubits “ bi’l-Xajjar ” (i.e. one larger by a sixth than the ordinary cubit; see 
Ibn Hauqal, 112 (c), and Gloss Geogr. sub “Xajar’^j. He says, too, that it 
was the first bridge to be built in I)iyar Bakr ; and proceeds to instance other 
bridges of later date (fol. 1795), one o*f these being that over the Yaryar river 
between Fanak and Jazirat ibn ‘Omar, built by Jamal al-Din al-Isbahani, the 
vizier at Mo'iul, who contemplated another over the Tigris at Bafatu below 
Jazira, but did not live to complete it fib. and 1855). On fol. 1955 he records 
too, that in 570 Banafsab, a slave girl belonging to the Caliph, made a second 
bridge of boats (Jisr) over the Tigris for which the chain, which cost 1,500 
dinars, was procured from Hani (where there were iron-mines, Yaqiit, ii, 188) * 
that it was moored below the Taj palace, the old bridge being removed to near 
the entrance of Darb ZaJAi near the college of Muwaffaq ; and that the new 
hndge proved of great use. (The building by Banafsab of a bridge near the 
^uniz\^a quarter, probably the ‘Thom bridge,’ is mentioned in “Baghdad 
by G. Le Strange, p. 79, on the authority of the 
Ham^\ll^h Hamd-AUah. Perhaps the bridge was misdescnbed by 
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its author nothing is known, ^ but the Kitab Ba gh dad is the 
well-known work by Ibn abi Tahir Taifur, the prototype of all 
subsequent histories of Bagdad. (See Brockelmann, Gesch., 
i, p. 138.)^ The earlier version of Ibn al-Azraq^s history 
(Or. 6,310) is smaller in compass than Or. 6,803, not so much 
owing to greater conciseness as to the absence of the matter 
added to the later version. The scope of the history is 
rather local than general, and, apart from the proof afforded 
by the existence of the earlier version, it would have been 
apparent that much of the non-local matter in Or. 5,803, at 
least in its latter half, which alone I have fully read, was an 
addition to an existing work. This foreign matter, down to 
the fall of the Marwanid dynasty in 478 a.h., consists in the 
main of scraps of Baghdad history with some notices of the 
Fatimide rulers, inserted, at times, in the middle of an 
episode, or out of order of date, or twice over, and under 
different dates. And many of the dates are at variance with 
those given in other histories. Later, from the time of 
Zangi onwards, when the centre of politics had shifted to 
Mosul and Damascus, when Maridin and not Mayyafariqm 
was the residence of the ruling dynasty, and when Ibn al- 
Azraq was himself a spectator of events, his history broadens 
somewhat, and is made up of unconnected notices of events 
occurring in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. To its close the 


* This author must not be confused with ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Shimshati, 
a poet at the Court of Saif al-Daula; see fol. 1135 of this MS., Yaqut, iii, 320, 
and Ibn Khallikan (SI. Eng., ii, 335). Dhahabi (Or. 48, 25) quotes a History 
by ‘Ali 1^. Muhammad al-Shimshati for warfare between Saif al-Daula and the 
Greeks in 351 a.h. 

^ I have found but one subsequent reference in the MS. to the Kitab 
Baghdad — at fol. 95^, where it is quoted as fixing the death of the Imam Malik 
in 199 A.H. at the age of 85 years. Ibn al-Azraq there says that he had 
already given the date otherwise and as he then believed it to be, and that he 
now gave this different date. And he had in fact stated (fol. 92<2-5) that the 
Imam died in 179 a.h., aged 84 years, or, according to al-Waqidi, aged 
90 years. Ibn l^allikan’s life of the Imam (SI. Eng., ii, p. 547) contains 
a similar statement. Ibn al-Azraq was evidently struck by the discrepancy 
between the two dates. That given by Ibn Taifur unhjrtunately does not fall 
within the period covered bv the fragment of his work (B M. Add. 23,318) 
relating to the reign of Ma’mun, which begins at 204 a.h. Ibn al-Azraq 
relates the foundation of Baghdad at fol. 89, but does not quote the Kitab 
Baghdad. 
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work continues to be rather a patchwork than a tissue of 
history. 

In the course of the opening narrative of the Moslem 
conquest of the country is inserted an account of the 
founding of Mayyafariqln (foL Ih et seq.), taken from 
a ‘ Tash‘i&a ’ in the Melkite Church there, which a Christian 
translated for the author from the Syriac into Arabic. And 
Taqut, writing just half a century after Ibn al-Azraq, gives 
the same account in a more concise form in the Mu‘jam al- 
Buldan, ed. Wiist., iv, 703.^ The narrative proceeds under 
headings of successive Caliphs until, on fob llOdz, comes an 
account of the rise of the Hamdanids, and in particular of 
Saif al-Daula, who held Mayyafariqin, with notices of his 
campaigns, of his Court, of the names of the literary men 
who frequented it (fob 1136), of his death, and of his 


^ Some of the variants in the two texts are noticeable. The original name 
of Mayj’afariqin— ‘ City of Martyrs’— in Y^ut, 705, is, on fol. 95, 

(see Assemani, B.O. i, 174). In the list of the city towers, Yaqut’s 

-ay. is In the list of gates Yaqut’s j 

and are, respectively, and (though on fol. liOa 


the second of these appears twice as The meadow where the 

conquerors stuck up their spears (Yaqut, 707), is, on fol. 6a, 

\ . Further, the date of the Seleucid era, corresponding with 

300 A.D. (the foundation of the city), given in Yaqut as 623, is, on fol, 105, 
erroneously 923, but the words which follow in Yaqut, 706, 1. 21, 

|*U V Jj' J 

are, more probably, 

cr*J ^ <— 

i.e. the Bishop James, d. a.d. 338. (See Assemani, B.O. i, 17.) 
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elaborate funeral (117a).^ Then follows an account of the 
conquest of Mayyafariqin and the rest of Diyar Bakr by 


^ Among tlie e^editions of Saif al-Daula, one against Armenia in 328 a.h. 
(940 A.D.), mentioned on toL 1115, contains some interesting names. It 
runs thus: — 


^’ a ! b ^.^1 

(»$ic) j aj Arfi-C' 1 OujaI ^ (sit?) 




^h*3 ^ . • • • immS^^ <3 4 ^ L^b4s.c^ ^ ^y4>.«J>.<x»i '! 

liLlrA bu«d ^ t- AjAllsil aJj ^ ^\ SL , 


oLc. » 


C7 


ii A.^ 


d l_<!j . 




The names Gagic, Deranic, Ashot, and Grigor seem to be those of princes 
of the house of Ardzrouni (see their histor)’ in Collection d’historiens 
Armeniens,’’ by M. Brosset, vol. i, 248 and 263 ; St. Petersburg, 1874). The 
title ‘ Marzpan’ (Marzuban) of Armenia occurs, ib. 210. The Batriq al-Batariqa 
is probably the ‘ Idij^an ’ or central king. The Sunasuna, "who are mentioned 
elsewhere in the MS. as hostile neighbours, were an Armenian tribe (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 306). For ‘ al-Taitawana,’ see Yaqut, iii, 570, and for 
‘ Barkari,’ Istakhri. 194. The latter is marked as ‘ Pergri ’ on KieperPs map 
of Turkey in Asia, and as situate on the stream at the north-east comer of 
Lake Van, with Arjish, Dhat al-Jauz, and Akhlat lying along the north shore 
in succession westwards, Dhiit al-Jauz being “ Ardzge or ‘Adeldjiwaz,^’ and 
on ful. 160a it occurs again as oUi . I am informed by Mr. A. G, Ellis 

that the word should more properly be ‘ Artske/ the Armenian ha\ing probably 
been transliterated according to Constantinople pronunciation ; further, that 
j.ii.A.s. 1902. 


51 
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‘Adud al-Daula, with a notice of liis literary Court, wMch 
included al-‘XJtbi, the author of the Kitab Yamini (fol. 120a). 
And then an account of how in 372, on the death of *Adud 
al-Daula, Bad the Kurd succeeded in establishing himself in 
Diyar Bakr as an independent ruler, where he was followed 
in succession by his three nephews, the children of his 
brother-indaw Marwan, with Mayyafariqm as their capital. 
Their dynasty — the Mar wanid— with that of their successors, 
the Ortoqids of Maridln, under whom Ibn al-Azraq lived, 
occupy the remainder of the MS. Of these I hope to give 
some account on a future occasion. 

Ibn al-Azraq^ s quotations from other histories by name 
are few, and from the time of the Marwanid rulers 
onwards no historian is cited. In the earlier half of the 
MS., so far as I have perused it, I have found quotations 
from the following authors ; — 

Al“Waqidi, Brockelmann, Gesch , i, p, lo5, on fol. ^2h ; 
Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-Ma'arif, ib., p. 120, on fols. 88^, 
90a, and ; al-Biladhuri, Kitab al-Buldan, ib., p. 141, 
on fol. 2a ; Ibn Taifur, Kitab Baghdad, ib., p. 138, on 
fol. 95a ; Al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwal, ib., p. 123, on 
fol. V2h ; Al-vSnli, Kitab al-Auraq, ib., p, 143, on fol. 100a ; 
and Hilal al-Sabi, Ta’rikh, ib., p. 323, on fol. 123a. And 
on fol. 108a an unknown historian, Ibn Shajara, is quoted 
for a strange gift to the Caliph Muqtadir, in 306 a.h., of 
the upper half of a huge fish’s head, which was said to have 
remained in the palace until it was pillaged by al-Basasiri 
(in 450 A.H. ; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 442). The text is as 
follows: — 

iUi 

Lucas Injijian, in his Universal Geography, Venice, 1806, vnl. i (Armenia) of 
the first part of the work (Asia), at p. 165 gives the modern name ot the place 
as ‘Aljavaz’ or ‘ Atiljewaz/ ' Sibalwark ^ is the modern Turkish ‘ Severek.’ 
* Q^h ’ ^i« included in the list of the towns and fortresses of Diyurbakr, o-iven 
by Ibn Shaddad (Bodi., Marsh 333, 6dff), which, he says, passed irom onelmler 
to another as if they were pledges or chessmen. 
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^ , £, n 4 ^^ ^}3 W 

cr*j jb ti ^ 43 1 JUb . JJ^ 

I have found Ibn al-Azraq^s history quoted or copied by 
Ibn !^allikan in the following passages of De Slane’s 
English translation : — Yol. i, p. 127 (Or. 5,803, fols. 1345- 
135r/), for the bequest by al-Manazi of his library to tw'o 
mosques; p. 158 (fols. 1405-1415), p. 506 (fol. 1655), and 
p. 602 (fol. 183a); vol. ii, p. Ill (fob 121a), p, 581 
(fol. 1035), p. 629 (fol. 182a), and p. 646, without mention 
of the history, being the above-mentioned passage relating 
to Kamal al-Din al-Shahrazuri (fol. 1745) ; vol. hi, p. 338 
(fol. 1635), p. 356 (fol. 175a), and p. 601, where our author^s 
name is printed by error Ibn Zulak (fol. 189a). 

Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, in the Mir’at al-Zaraan, quotes a History 
of Mayyafariqln — meaning no doubt that by Ibn al-Azraq — 
B.M. Or. 4,619, fol. 2165, under 418 a.h., for the placing 
of a purse of money in the coffin of the Yizier al-Maghribi as 
a means of identification (see Or. 5,803, fol. 1355), and also 
(ibid., fol. 217a) for a statement, on the authority of a certain 
Abu Hawari ahWasiti, that the vizier wished to be buried 
beneath the feet of al-Husain, a statement which appears 
neither in Or. 5,803 nor in the earlier version. 

And again, in the same work (Paris, 1506, fol. 69a), under 
453 A.H., he quotes this history for many facts relating to 
the life of the Marwanid Nasr al-Daula ; again, on fol. 2525, 
in connection with the summoning of Qilij Arslan b. Sulai- 
man in 498 from Malatlyyah to rule at Mayyafariqin, for the 
fact that his father, Sulaiman b. Qutalmish, had been sent 
by Malek ^ah to conquer the former place ; on fol. 258a, 
for the defeat of Qilij Arslan in 499 by Jawali Saqawah, 
a mamluk of Sultan Muhammad, and his death by drowning 
(see Or. 5,803, 158a) ; and on fols. 258a and 5, in the notice 
of Qilij Arslan, under 500 a.h., for the statement that 
Muhammad also despatched Jawali to fight the Franks, and 
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ordered the local rulers to obey him; that Jakarmish of 
Mosul refused to do so, was defeated by Jawali, and died 
of his wounds ; that Qilij Arslan then occupied Mosul, but 
was also attacked by Jawali and drowned; and that his 
infant son was sent to the Sultan Mas‘ud, and became the 
ancestor of the Saljuq line of Rum. (This passage is not 
to be found in Or. 5,803 ; the events are told by Ibn al- 
A&ir, X, 291 et seq.) Again, on fol. 3065, the passage 
relating to the earthquake at Janzah in 510 a.h. is taken 
verbatim from Or. 5,803, lQ2a-by viz., that the town was 
attacked and pillaged by David (the Restorer), the captives 
being so numerous that they were conveyed to Tiflis in 
waggons. Moslems were brought in there in flocks, and 
most of them were bought and released by the inhabitants — 
presumably the Moslem section — many of whom told the 
author (i.e. Ibn al-Azraq, on his visit in 548) that they 
became impoverished in that year. 

Lastly, the author of the MS. BodL Marsh 333 drew 
from the history of Ibn al-Azraq about one- fourth of its 
contents. Of that MS. the probable author, as above stated, 
was ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad. 


It remains to give some account of this author and of his 
works. Dhahabi, in the Ta’ri]^ al-Islam, B.M. Or. 1,540, 
sub 684 A.H., has a notice of his death, as follows : — The 
Katib Tzz al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. ‘Ali b. Shaddad al-Ansari of Halab, born there in 613 a.h., 
was a man of great culture and intelligence. He was the 
author of a History of Halab, and of a life of the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Zahir al-Salihi (i.e. Baibars). He had been in 
close attendance on the Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf 
(i.e. the Ayyubid ruler at Halab, 634—658 a.h.), and had 
gone on missions from him to Hulagu and others. Later, 
after the fall of Halab, he settled in Egypt, and acquired 
position and respect at the Court of al-Malik al-Zahir and 
al-Malik al- Mansur (i.e. Qalaun, 678-689, whose reign 
followed on those of the two sons of Baibars). He possessed 
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a courtier^s lagratiating qualities, and was alert in rendering 
service to people. To some extent he imparted traditions, 
aud some persons in Egypt derived them from him. He 
died in Safar, and was buried at the foot of Muqattam 
{sic He was offered the post of vizier under al-Malik 

al-Sadid (probably al-Sa‘id Baraka Khan, Baibars’ son and 
successor, ruled 676-8 a.h.), but he declined it. His monthly 
stipend was a thousand dirhams. He led an honoured and 
easy life.’' 

This account accords very closely, as will be seen, with 
what the author of Marsh 333 says therein of himself. 

The History of Halab ” is doubtless the first volume 
of al-Adaq al-Khatira, composed not earlier than 678, which 
comprises Halab and the adjacent district. Of this the 
British Museum possesses an incomplete copy of the 
seventeenth century, Cat. I^o. 1,323, and a fragment of 
the same, ib., No. 282 (2), There is, too, a copy at 
St. Petersburg — Asiatic Museum, 162. The British Museum 
possesses also a fine MS. of the third volume of the work — 
Cat. No. 1,324 — comprising Damascus and Eastern Syria, 
which dates from the time of composition,^ but which is 
imperfect, and so greatly damaged by water as to be largely 
illegible. 

The MS. Bodl. Marsh 333 is a fine fourteenth-century 
copy. It was composed in 679 a.h., and copied in 789 a.h. 
by Sulaimun b. G^azi b. Muhammad al-Iwani ; and it is 
both perfect and legible. It comprises the districts of Diyar 
Modar, Diyar RabPa, and Diyar Bakr. And there must 
have been yet another portion of the work, on Mosul, for 
the author says in his preface that he means to treat of it, 
for although not strictly part of Mesopotamia, yet it was 
adjacent, and under the Caliphate was included with it 
under one governor ; and later, on fol. 46^7, in his account 

^ The date of the composition of both volumes is given in the B.M. Catalogue, 
Xo. 1,324, as G74 a.h. But it appears from the former (Add. 23,334, 92^) that 
it was composed after the accession of Qalaun, in 678 ; and as regards the latter 
volume (Add. 23.335, on foi. 76o) the date 675 appears. As to this volume see 
concluding Xote infra^ 
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of the town of Sinjar, he says with reference to the OqaiM 
Muslim that his story was given in the history of Mosul. 

The other work mentioned by Dha habi — the Life of 
Baibars — is referred to in Marsh 333 on fol. 366, when 
the author, speaking of Bira as having been since 560 under 
governors appointed by Baibars, adds that the place under- 
went three sieges by the Tatars, as shall be related in our 
history, under successive years, of the life of the Sultan al- 
Malik al-Zahir, may Allah perpetuate his rule.” 

Further, the author mentions two other historical works 
as his. On fol. 40a, in relating how the Ayyubids had 
called in ^^warizm Shah to expel the Atabek Lu’lu’ from 
Nasibin, he adds that this shall be set out fully “in our 
continuation history of Ibn al-A&Ir.” And, 

on fol. 1076, when relating the defeat and death of Jalal 
al-Din Mankburni^ in 628, he says that he will give some 
account of his doings “ notwithstanding we have gone into 
this in detail in our work entitled 

the two powers being presumably the Khwarizm 
Shah and the Ayyubid of Halab, al-Nasir Yusuf. 

As regards the employment of Ibn Shaddiid by al-Nasir 
Yusuf, the author of Marsh 333, in his account of Harran, 
tells us (fol. 206) that in 640 a.h., after the town had 
passed to that sovereign, he was sent to inspect it ; that he 
found its revenue at that date to amount to one million 
dirhams, whilst in the time of al-A^raf (i.e. fifteen years 
earlier) the amount had been thrice as much ; and that it 
still further declined later under Tatar rule. 

Again, in his account of Jazirat ibn ^Omar, which, on the 
death of its Atabek Mahmud in 648, passed to his son 
Mas‘ud, he says (fol. 62a) that in 649, after the return of 
al-Nasir from defeating the Egyptians, there arrived Tatar 
envoys, and with them merchants, who were the bearers of 


' is written ‘Mankoberti’ by Hondas in his translation of the life 

ot Jalal al-Din by al-Nasawi, Paris, 1895; see preface and note on p. 3. Bnt 
‘Mankbumi’ in the thirteenth- century MS. ot the same work 
elsewhere. Safadi, in his notice of Jalal al-Din in the 
W afi bil-Wafayat (B.M. Add. 23,359, 23;), speUs the name ‘ JIankWui^.“ 
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orders on various sovereigns for the payment of sums of 
money/ viz., 200,000 dinars on al-Nasir, and smaller sums 
on the rulers of Rum, Mosul, Maridin, Mayyafariqin, 
Jazira, and Husn Kayfa respectively. These all shifted 
their liability on to al-Nasir, on the plea that he was their 
suzerain, and that they could not satisfy the orders unless 
he did the same. The claim was accordingly presented to 
al-Nasir, and he was advised by Sulaiman al-Hafizi^ to 
satisfy it. But the author protested against this course on 
the ground that when Taj al-Muluk visited Kuyuk Khan in 
643, similar documents ( were made out to him, to the 
effect that they on their side should be under no liability to 
satisfy such orders, nor to provide any assistance in men. 
And the documents were fetched and bore this out. There- 
upon al-Nasir sent the author with the envoys and merchants 
to the other rulers with instructions to traverse the claim 
In the meantime a message arrived from Mas‘ud 


^ The words are aAc. meaning, ^apparently, orders 

for payment to the merchants of money due from the various rulers to the Tatars. 
The Turkish word means a royal order ; see Zenker, Diet. Turk., ii, 949. 

* This is the person suggested by Nicoll (Bodl. Cat., ii, 603) as the possible 
author of the MS. He is mentionel on fol. 56^, under the name of Zain al-Diu, 
as having given advice owing to which succour sent from Damascus to support 
al-Lu’lu* ’s son, al-Muzaffar, in Sinjar against the Tatars was by them intercepted 
and the place taken. A notice of this Zain al-Din Sulaiman al-Hahzi is given 
by Ibn Ahi Usaibi‘a (Brock., i, 325) in his ‘XJyuu al-Anba,” Cairo, 1299, 
ii, 189, from which it appears that he was tirst in tlie service of al-Hafiz Arslan 
phah, the son of aU‘Adil, ruler of QaBat Ja‘bar. and contributed to bring about 
its transfer to al-Nasir of Halab (in 638, see tol. 35^ of the MS.). He then 
went to Halab, where he gained influence and wealth, and on al-Nasir acquiring 
Damascus (in 648) he accompamed him there. When the Tatars began pressing 
their demands on al-Nasir, he was sent as envoy to Hulagu, when he was 
completely gained over to the cause of the Tatars, and used his position to push 
their pretensions and to inspire al-Nasir, who was averse to warfare, with 
apprehension by exaggerating their resources as compared with his own. When 
Damascus submitted to the Tatars, Zain al-Din obtained a great position there 
under the Na’ib, but when the Tatars were defeated by the Mamluk Sultan 
Qutuz, and Syria was restored to the Moslems, the NaTb fled, and with him 
Zain al-Din, afraid of the treatment he would receive at Moslem hands. His 
fears were misplaced. Safadi, in the Wati bU-Wafayat, Bodl., i, No. 668 
(Seld. Arch. A. 23), records him under the name of Sulaiman b. ‘Ali Zain al-Din 
Abu al-Muayyad Qatib ‘Uqbara al-Hafizi, and, after quoting the above state- 
ments of Ibn Abi Dsaibi‘a, says that he was accused by Hulagu of corresponding 
with the ruler of Egypt, and was put to death with his children and relatives, 
to the number of fifty persons. Safadi adds that the ruler in question was 
al-Zahir, i.e. Baibars, and the date 662 a.k. 
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complaining of the hostility shown to him since his father^s 
death by Lu^lu’ of Mosul, and ofEering to cede Jazira to 
al-Nasir for a compensation. This offer al-Nasir did not 
immediately entertain, being fully occupied with Egyptian 
matters, but he directed the author to intercede with Lu’lu* 
on Mas^ud’s behalf, and to try and arrange matters. The 
author accordingly followed the envoys to Mosul, where 
he found he had been preceded by ^Abd al-Rahim Majd al- 
Din, son of the Sahib Kamal al-Din 'Omar, known as Ibn 
al-'AdIm (the historian of Halab), to condole on the death 
of Ludu^s son. Lu’lu’ alleged various grievances against 
Mas‘ud, one being, apparently, that he had taught his 
daughter bad language, and he offered his guest an oppor- 
tunity of overhearing a specimen, but received the reply 
that his statement was sufficient proof. He further said 
that Mas'ud was wholly incompetent to guard his territory ; 
that it ought to belong to someone who could do the Moslem 
cause some benefit ; and he offered al-Nasir 50,000 dinars 
in gold if it were made over to him. The author did not 
encourage this plan, nevertheless LuTu’ managed, through 
Majd al-Din, to come to a secret arrangement with al-Nasir 
to the effect that when the latter was rid of the Egyptian 
business he was to be at liberty to seize Jazira. The author 
next proceeded to Jazira, and Mas'ud offered to leave the 
place in his charge whilst he went and saw al-Nasir, but the 
author declined this and went on to Maridin. 

The question of the money claims had been discussed 
between the envoys and the author, in Lulu^'s presence, 
and had led to much recrimination. The envoys were 
insolent to Lu'lu’ ; he reproached the author with having 
come to his detriment ; the author retorted that Lu’lu’ was 
the cause of the envoys’ outburst, and the latter were 
rebuked by the Tatar Na’ib at Mosul. But to him and them 
alike the author was inflexible, and refused all payment, 
whether on the part of al-Nasir or his feudatories. Whilst 
the envoys were on their way to Irbil, Lulu’ caused them to 
be attacked and killed to a man, and in answer to the Na’ib’s 
protests alleged that it had happened outside his territory, 
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but that he would make an enquiry. He then collected out 
of his fortresses all such as deserved to die, had them 
executed, and handed over their possessions to the Na*ib, 
saying that they were the culprits. This quite satisfied the 
!NaTb, and Lu’lu’ told the author in confidence that his 
suzerain al-Nasir might with advantage act by his example. 
As regards Jazira, the author says that Lu’lu’, on hearing of 
al-Nasir^s assent, hastened in 649 to seize the town uncon- 
ditionally. Mas^ud was shipped off to Mosul by river, but 
he never arrived, being drowned on the way. He was the 
last ruler of the line of Zangi, 

The author also gives in the MS. an account of his 
embassy to Hulagu, or, more accurately, to his son Yashmiit, 
who was in command of the Tatar force besieging Mayya- 
fariqin in 656 a.h. It came about thus. The last Ayyubid 
ruler of Mayyafariqln, al-Kamil Muhammad, who, in 645, 
succeeded his father, al-Muzaffar Ghazi b. al-‘Adil, had 
induced the Mongol Biitu to recall the Tatar troops who 
were besieging Mayyafariqln in 650, on condition of his 
attending in person at the Court of Mangu (fol. 11 la-6). 
Late in the year he did this, bearing rich gifts. His arrival 
coincided with that of al-Muzaffar Qara Arslan, the son of 
al-Sa*id Najm al-Din (^azi, the Ortoqid ruler of Maridln, 
and a contest for precedence arose between them which was 
decided by Mangu in favour of al-Kiimil, on the ground 
that his dominions were the more extensive. Both did 
homage to Mangu, who dismissed them with a letter of 
recommendation to his brother Hulagu, telling them they 
were not to attend on him again unless by order of Hulagu, 
for they were now under his supervision 
(fol. 1126). 

Al-Kamil, on his return to Mayyafariqln, threw off his 
allegiance to Mangu and imprisoned his representatives. 
Mangu showed no resentment, only ordering al-Kamil to 
proceed with his troops to Ba gh dad.^ He did not do this, 

^ In order to assist the Tatar besiegers. Al-Kaiairs disobedience to the order 
was one of the four acts alleged against him by Hulagu when he put him to 
death on the taking of Mayyafariqln in 658 (fol. 120a). 
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and when Hulagu laid siege to Ba gh dad he removed to 
Harran, and from there wrote to the author, then at Halab 
and on the point of starting on a mission, telling him to 
stop and await his arrival. He wrote also to al-Nasir 
announcing his coming, and on his encamping outside 
Damascus, al-Nasir came out to meet him in accordance 
with the opinion of all his advisers, except al-Hafizi. Al- 
Kamil urged on him that the Tatars meant conquest, and 
that it was useless to give way to them. Since 642, he said,^ 
his suzerain al-Nasir had been making payments to them, 
and to what purpose ? For his part, seeing he must perish, 
he would prefer to die a martyr in Allah’s cause. Why 
should not the Sultan and his army, including himself, go 
to the assistance of the Moslems of Baghdad? If they 
succeeded they would stand well with ^ the Caliph ; if they 
failed they could avenge him. Many of al-Nasir’s advisers 
supported this view. He, however, suggested sending an 
envoy to accompany al-Kamil to Hulagu to negotiate. Al- 
Kamil answered, ‘‘ I base my appeal on religion ; you take 
a worldly view.^ If I chose to go to Hulagu, I could do so 
to greater advantage than you could, having already seen 
him twice.” Eventually nothing was done and Ba gh dad 
fell. Then the two sovereigns agreed to aid each other 
when attacked. Al-Kamil, on his return, met the author 
at Halab, and was advised by him when he got home to 
remove his Harim, appoint a deputy in his place, and come 
and renew his attempts to instil resolution into al-Ifasir 
(fols. im-lUb). 

In 656 Mayyafariqm was attacked by the Tatars under 
Yashmut, son of Hulagu, reinforced by troops from the 
rulers of Mosul and Maridin. The knowledge that al-Kamil 
was in the place caused the siege to be pushed hotly. 
Al-Nasir carried out his idea of despatching an envoy, for 
in 657 the author says (fol. 1156) that he left, accompanied 

^ The phrase is . It is used again on fol. I3o</. 
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by a grandson of Saladin and by the three sons of al-Nasir, 
together with his Harim, who were to be left in Halab, and 
taking with him 1,500 dinars and a jewelled belt and sword 
as gifts for Yashmut. After being attacked at Hamah by 
Tatars, who were bought off with 2,000 dirhams, the party 
travelled by Harran to Maridln, where the author was 
refused an audience by the Ortoqid Sa‘id because of the 
Tatars. At al-Sur another Tatar attack was bought off. 
They then crossed the Euphrates, meeting with further 
rough treatment from the Tatars, their baggage being 
searched and some of it taken from them. Next day they 
were received in audience by the II Khan, and delivered 
their complimentary message, complaining at the same time 
of Tatar attacks and outrages on the inhabitants. The reply 
was that these were the aggressors, and that the only object 
on their side was to punish the Turkomans and A^’nbs. The 
envoy then demanded compensation, failing which they 
would throw off their allegiance ; this was answered by 
threats. 

The Tatars now tried to use the envoy as a means of 
drawing al-Kamil out from the besieged city. They told 
him ahKarail wished to see him. He replied this was 
needless. Asked if he would go to him at their bidding, 
he pleaded the absence of instructions from his sovereign. 
As they insisted, he asked what he was to say to him ; they 
replied, ‘‘Say you are come from al-Nasir to plead for 
permission for him to come out and submit to the IhKhan.^^ 
This message he refused to take, whereupon he was taken 
past a heap of slain, and told that in an hour he would be as 
they were. He replied that destiny was inevitable. Pressed 
as to why he refused to go, he said that they meant through 
him to lure al-Kamil out to destruction and to slaughter the 
inhabitants, all of which would have happened through his 
means. A chief urged him not to talk thus or he would be 
killed. Finally, he consented to go, on condition that al- 
Kamil was not to come forth, and that when terms were 
agreed to the Tatars should depart. He was then conducted 
by a Tatar officer to the city gate, when they were met by 
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the Governor. Three days’ negotiation followed, during 
which the besieged provided them with ample and varied 
food, to show their ability to endure the straits they were 
in. Eventually terms were agreed on, viz., a payment in 
money and in kind, including camels, mules, and horses, part 
forthwith, and the rest when the Tatars were gone. And 
the Tatars were actually moving eastwards on their way 
to depart, when a message came from Lu’lu’ of Mosul 
announcing that certain coast inhabitants and Kurds were 
on their way to attack al-Kasir, who had resolved on flight. 
Letters came, too, addressed to the envoy, urging him to 
make peace, and get the Tatars away. On this the Tatars 
dissembled. The envoy was interrogated, and in spite of 
his explanation the operations against Mayyafariqln were 
renewed, and he was ordered to depart. He withdrew 
accordingly to Maridin. This time he saw its ruler, al- 
Sa‘Id, who congratulated him on his efforts in the Moslem 
cause, and said that if he were granted a subsidy in men 
and money by aWNTasir he would make the Tatars raise the 
siege, and they could then unite in wresting Mosul from 
that hypocrite i.e. Lu’lu’. And to this he bound 

himself by oath. The author then continued his journey to 
Harrau, when he heard that the Tatars had regretted his 
departure, and had decided to reopen negotiations through 
him. At Halab he heard that Yashmut had raised the 
siege, but had left a force under a deputy to prevent al- 
Kamil’s escape, the cause of this being cold, want of supplies, 
and mortality among the horses. And during the whole of 
the year 657, messages reached Damascus from Mayyafariqln 
imploring aid. 

From Halab the author was summoned to Damascus, and 
went to meet al-Nasir on his way back from Jerusalem. 
He told him of what had been suggested. To the proposal 
of the ruler of Miiridln no reply was sent. 

These are the only fragments of the author’s personal 
history to be found in the MS., but it is probable that more 

might be gathered from the volumes on Halab and on 
Damascus. 
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The MS. contains references to the following writers on 
geography : — 

Ya^quhi (Brockelmann, Gresch. Arab. Lit., i, 226), on fol. 3^ 
for Diyar Rabra ; 26^? for al-Ruha ; and 27a for 
Jazirat ibn ‘Omar. 

Ibn J^urdadMih (ib., 225), on fol. 3a for Diyar Rabi‘a. 

Ibn Hauqal (ib., 229), on fol. 21a for Raqqa ; 41a for Dara ; 
and 445 for Sinjar. 

Idrlsi (ib., 477), Nuzhat al-Mushtaq fi il^tiraq al-Afaq, on 
fol. 21a for Raqqa ; and 26a on al-Ruha. 


Writers on philology and tradition : — 

al^arqi b, Katdmi (Wiist. Gesch., 23), on fols. 655 and 665 
for the origin of the names of Amid and Mayya- 
fariqin. 

Hi^dm al-Kalbi (Brockelmann, i, 139), on fols. 21a and 445 
for the names of Raqqa and of Sinjar. 

Jawdliql (ib., 280), “ al-Mu‘arrab,” on fol. I4a on the change 
of ‘ Arran ' into ‘ Harran,’ 

And the following historians : — 

Wdqidi (ib., 135), on foL 26a for the conquest of al-Ruha. 

Bild^iiri (ib., 141), on fol. 37a for that of Nasibin. 

Tabari (ib., 142), on fol. 14a for the founding of Harran, 
and 21a for the visit of Mansur to Raqqa (154 a.h.). 

“ Tdrlkh Muzaffdri^^ (Wiist. Gesch., 205), on fol. 1315 for 
Maridin, under Muqtadir, 317 a.h. 

Sama^dni (ib., 232), ‘Uyun al-Siyar (written ‘TJnwan), 
on fol. 11a for the Saffarids ; on fol. 1305 for 
Maridin in the time of Mu‘tadid ; and his “ Tadhyfl,^^ 
on fol. 132a for the fact that Mumahhid al-Daula 
reigned only a single year over Diyar Bakr, which, 
he says, is contradicted by the history of 

Ibn al-Azraq aUFdriqi (ib., 256), which is quoted largely, 
as above mentioned. 
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The Kamil of Ibn al-Athlr is frequently quoted ; once, on 
fol. 4:6a, for matter sub 502 a.h. relating to Sinjar, 
which, does not appear in Tornberg’s edition. 

Ibn ai-^Adlm^s history of Halab is quoted, on fol. 736, for the 
revolt of ‘Isa b. al-ShaiHi in Diyar Bakr in 255 a.h. 

Lastly, on fol. 26a the author quotes Mahbub b. Qustantm 
al-Manbiji for the Tower of Babel, and for Nimrod, the 
founder of al-Ruha. This Mahbub is likewise quoted by 
Ibn Shaddad in the first volume of the A‘laq, relating to 
Halab and its district, — B.M. Add. 23,334, sub “ Antioch,” 
on fol. 86a, for the rise of the Maccabee, John Hyrcanus ; 
and again, sub “ Manbij,” on fol. 966, as saying in his 
annals of the Muluk al-Rum that the life of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham, extended thirty-one years after the birth of 
Levi, the son of Jacob ; and that during that period Queen 
Semiramis built a temple in a town on the 

Euphrates to an idol, with a staflp of seventy priests, the 
town being called Hieropolis (?). This passage occurs 
somewhat difierently in a work largely based on that of 
Ibn ^addad, the Durr al-Muntal^ab of Ibn Shihna 
(Brockelmann, Gesch., ii, 42) ; see B.M. Add. 22,673, 1126, 
and 23,337, 77a, where the quotation from Mahbub is made 
to appear part of a quotation from Ya‘qubi which precedes 
it in Ibn Shaddad’s work. Mas‘udi also, in his Kitab 
al-Tanbih waT L^raf (Bibl. Geogr. Ar., pt. viii, p. 154), 
when treating of the Christian Emperors before Islam, 
mentions Mahbub b. Qustantin and Eutychius (Brock., i, 
148) as the two best Melchite historians he was acquainted 
with. There is at Florence a MS. which is described by 
Assemani (Bibl. Med. Laur. et Pal. Cat. or. Florentioe, 1742, 
No. 133) as a universal history by Mahbub b. Constantin, 
Jacobite Archbishop of Mabbug (Manbij), extending from 
the creation to the authoPs own time, viz. 712 a.h. (1312 
A.n.). But inasmuch as Mas‘udi died in 345 a.h., the 
attribution of this MS. to Mahbub is inaccurate, or else 
it must include a continuation by another hand. And 
I am told by Mr. E. W. Brooks that the name of Mahbub 
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18 not to be found in the list of Jacobite bishops given 
in the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian (B.M. Or. 4,402, 
405&), which includes those ordained between 793 and 1166 
A.D. Mahbub appears also to be quoted in the chrono- 
logical work of Abu J^akir (Butrus b. Muha^^ib), who 
wrote circ. 662 a.h. ; see Dillmanu, B.M. Cat. Ethiop., 
Jfo. 36, under ch. 48. 

Note , — A quotation from Ibn Shaddad's description of 
Damascus contained in the Bibi. Geog. Ar., pt. vi, preface, 
p. xii, has led to my being favoured with the following 
information by Professor de Goeje. He writes that the MS. 
from which the quotation was taken (Leyden, 1466) is 
entitled Baraq al-S^am fi Mahiisin Iqlim al-Shani,’^ and 
that a comparison of its contents with the description of 
vol. iii of ^‘al-A4aq al-!^atlra,” given in the B.M. Cat., 
No. 1,324, shows the MS. in question to be the first and 
second parts of that volume, under a new title. And he 
adds the following extract from the description of the MS. 
to appear in the forthcoming revised edition of the Leyden 
Catalogue : — 

Quum haec Capita in Exemplaribus operis de- 

siderentur, codex noster pretiosus est ; utilissimum nempe 
est opus ad res Syrise Meridionalis et Palestinae praesertiin 
saeculis sexto et septimo cognoscendas. Ex Antiquioribus 
saepe laudantur al-Baladzori, Geographia al- Jaqubii, interdum 
Abu-Hanifa ad-Dinawari et Ibn Hauqal. Codex Anno 870 
bene exaratus, continet 289 pag.’’ 

The concluding parts, therefore, both of vol. i and of 
vol. iii, relating to the dynasties which ruled at Halab and 
at Damascus, as well as the part of the work relating to 
Mosul, are still to be sought for. 

Since this article was in print Professor Sachau, now on a 
visit here from Berlin, has enabled me to identify, as I believe, 
yet another MS. as a part of al-A‘laq al-Khatira of Hzz al- 
Din Ibn ^addad, viz. No. 9,800 in Ahlwardt's Catalogue. 
The Professor has been good enough to ascertain that the 
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account therein of the conquest of Mayyafariqln and Amid 
(fol. 47^) is given on the authority of “ Ahmad b. Yusuf b. 
‘AJi Ibn al-Azraq Sahib Tahl^ Mayyafariqln wa Amid.” 
From the entry in the Catalogue it appears that the author 
of the Berlin MS. mentions his embassy to the Tatars in 
657 A.H. ; that he had written a continuation to the history 
of Ibn al-A;^ir ; and that he was writing this work in 
679 A.H. ; — which accords with the statements in the 
Bodleian MS. Marsh 333. Its contents seem to be covered 
by the Berlin MS,, but the opening statement in the latter 
MS., that it was to include an account of Mosul, does not 
seem borne out by the Catalogue’s analysis of its contents. 
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Art. XX VL — The RisdlatuU ~ Ghtifrdn : by Abul-‘Ala 
al-Ma'arri. Part II, including Table of Contents with 
Text and Translation of the Section on Zanddka and 
of other passages. By Eeynold A. Nicholson. 


{Concluded frmn p, 362.) 


^ ^ ^ idJl 

^ i<i ui iuJl^ ^ (j^ idi! ^ 


JU- ^ o' ^ jlydb <uJlj ^ OJLibj 

ui 0!! i.c^ ^OkjuJ' ^ 

P. 124] jJUl ‘/j U^ ^ ' s\^\ ^ j d ^ 

^ o ^ c:— AAfcAi oU!' 

«^u2^ Lijb ^ **.'?*^^ c)^.? 

^ ^ ^ JUi ^ ^^jd\ 


J.E.A.S. 1902. 


^ MS. idxui^ 


52 
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abu’l-'alI’s apology and complaint. 




^ ji^ A^sr^ i»S^^ c/* ^ ^1 j 

>ry' JU ‘j^ JU ^ 

p. 127] 1^1 Ip p Pj V: 

l>l^fU4;;l5^ JjLi 

\jy:-y iti-l-sr^ Hjyd^ psj \ii^x^ ^ ^ ' Jl—ixi 
jj\^\ I^l^ ^ ‘ 

wi— L>- 1 ^ ^ 

U/^» (^3 ^ Aij: iUliL^ (J U! \ 

^y9j^\ ^^y<$ 

ilciJ ^T 3 ili 
jujij 5J5 

‘r-’^;*!' A^ 4 ~’.aX*J 

pi iyU! JlA<i!! Jp US’^ Ult ^J|_j ‘ Jjill 

u'^ LS^ L::-..^iXj U^j ‘ a!, ‘ 1 ,^ ! ' 

,:r- o^'l ^ ‘ '^' I- ^P' pu Jiit l_ ‘ P 

“^Pp 1-5/^ (--..s^LaJU a) U1 t«j ‘ j a,l 

P. 128] ‘ J\ -pju ‘ 4 IJ 1 

'- MS. Iki. 

^ MS.^j. 
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ABU’l- ‘All’s APOLOGY AND COMPLAINT. 

‘ cr* ‘ U“h' (-5^' 

‘ d Jul Ulj ‘ ^ ‘ CUL 

jJjSj lA^ h . ’ .l (^JIj djtjj.^j\xJi)] d aSiyu 

^L«!l Jj ‘ ^U!l u' ‘ 

t— 8 .« ^ j ^ ^La*^ ^ ^^Ual' 

<l«L#.aI 1 ^LLil 

^ <__y^l Axe iJl^ ‘ Ji-lixi j*ej Ajip 

iir-’^'^ cxaS^ c;-* ^ ^ J^i 

Jiesf' L, ‘ p}^^ ub ^ P'^'' cT* p3 ui 

^ A*j^jJi i^- w ^ Ji^ j\ ‘ <u^ (jj 

<dJlj ‘ -Li LJa!L Jl U1 ‘ ^U J} JiSl J_jl! Jol U 

‘ ^l/lb i^\J] % ^ ‘ jm J^y^\ 

‘ ^ Ibl hA\ J^\ J&J J^|i J\ 

<li^lx]l (mS Ix^il l-t* 1 ^s.Jj3td\ 

Li tX ftX e Lj (J LiJ ^ ^jAi Cw^^AJ LlX^As^ 

i«.^jJ1j ^ j^j^\ i— aLs! aI^I (J^ ifjl^ ‘ (JU,=r AJb 

A_ L ..i^ j^ A.J! ^DeLxJ! AXwi ^ ^Luill^ Aja.^ cS 

’ MS. AiesUxJI Aijl^l. 

^ MS. |«UU1 . |*Ulil seems preferable to the reading adopted in 
the translation, j*UlJl . 

* MS.^^1^. 

' MS. ^ j^.. 

MS. ^^LJl . 
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Vii ^3— ^/*1 j 

P. 129] ^ 

* ^JuJjla!!^ L.5^V. ^liil 

j)j; UU ‘ 3-i ^Lsfcc^ ‘ ijL^ 

^JuJlJI ‘ ^1 J^Jj ‘ 

^jJj * ui .s:^ (*/^ 

‘ (i)^,U»- jui)^\ ^j-£. ^ ‘ ujLLljl tr*^ 


C^l? L« 1^1^ 

P. 140] iUuls*’ j%\a!1j IjSiU j^^Ij t— i3J U>^ 

^ ^Ijj c. I J ^ 1*^ djLJi>- {*j^ 

W j^' ‘i ^rd*^ e_5~^ ^ 

tj ^1^1 c:-Jj ^ J^-4^ u' £/ ^ Jl-jj 

U-Xi*.^ ^ U:^ <U\ 




lSj^, ^JXil U 






' MS.Jaj,. 

^ MS. J JJI . 
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' jUi^t ^ ^ ^ JuM\ ^ J\ 


J— ^ jJW\ 

^ ^ ^LLj <0 JwNiSJ ^ U-^O UjIj ^ cJj^V 

ij iXi ^ 

ti t. ^^ui\ ^ ^;^‘■^^ ^ {^fcXic.^ ^yibllall 

UJlj ybU=-^> ^ jj ^ i:H 

L> 4^lj^t ' L^-lXi ^ ‘ U^.^1 

<tA^l3 j^JI^IjcJ <Xrfk<«aLj ^ ff j 

4 ] ^ fcXS^ 

^L«j Jjbl ^-_/# u— U5^ 

^ jJ-**£iftJl UT^ U-XJj^ 

Uj jJx\ ^ ^ y ><a£J^ 

P.14]] ^ <Oi^l 4O.4 ^JmwuJ ^ j Isli ^ 


^l^l!\ j^LS* CjLj^yall 

Jf jUs^y^ Jjj jj^ 5^ w:>JUi J^k:^! Jjbl^ 

(♦^^ u' c-->Le^1 

C^l jj(!l li 

Jyv. L/^-? L.5^^ t— ^-Jj \>y^ Aiy 1^4;, 

l*.2b^L^ * ^j^<>^\ U«^ Ijjl^ ^jjjj^j^ d^l jL#) 


'9jj'^. Jji 


1 MS. . 

* MS. ^J;.V.lb. 

* MS. jy.;i!l jljkiJ If lyj is sound, the 

remaining words must be a marginal gloss which has got into 
the text, but perhaps we should read jllSbi y^. See 
Professor Margoliouth’s note, p. 319 supra. My translation haS 
to be corrected in any case. 
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jiS—J . Sg l^ J — h -.ll j 

^\biV iiMJi 1 ^ i I ^ ^ ^ 

uJf/— ^ ^ ^■ — a 1 I ^ ^1 

(_ 5 — ^ 1 U*' L-^_! 1 

UjJ ^-r?-J ' J'-Mi 

^ji_4JT ^\^'r\ ^ 

J-::'j cAtpT L^ 13 } 

l*^-*-!^ 1 cT^ C/**~;?*i^ ^ J'-iij 

L;_ 3 cL^ 1 * 4 ^ 




3-i c£?UJT 5'^" 4j1 lJILj\ 


i— ^ 

itli iil 3 _ ct . di..<-^LJo ]l )1 


^ 2 (i^ iw^ ^ 5 ^^, ^ 

JJwC <d u-i-jtj 


MS. "U. . 
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P. 144] ci (uli <ul\ Jjil \S*\} 


^ A T . l-^3\ 1^ o\ {j*^ ^iLb 
Uj ^JS\ d -U y jJUSl y 5 ybjJ\ ;^\ 

j\^\t !^<XXC c)*^. ^ c^li^ \^3 

Lit \ Jk>- aJ JOl>- ^ 1^1 c5 ^uLc^ 

jJ-j 1 tJ^. ^ (d'l^ 

C#U u-ij^^^laJl iULc 

fl Ul^^ U l_;ii ji Uj <4AJ [^] Is li 




. ^ ... 1 1 4lx.4»A. i L/*0^ 



^liT Jjii Uj ju ^ ^jJKj 
p.SjT ijj^j ^jj k_y!Uj 


>^' Ja 


us^' J^J 

^ ^-=4^ 

jiiiT u ^_5-10T uJi 


jA*j IjJl j*j:Jj l_/ij^l ‘-r^ )*^ (j' pJ 

(j U^J ‘^. *i,j — ^ ti.i X — l <i UjIj 

P. 146] JjUill ja^y-All (Jli <s) JIa| y:U 


^ Munki^ of Hilal. See Samdsa, p. 471 . 
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djjS Li^j ud ^'sSV} 


iij-3 

u---iLi3a"b ^jjj \JkJ\ 

J,i ^riiT ^;I3 

L^J il 'J XJLJ ij 


P. 145] <uix 4il^ aLjjljjJl J> ijo^ 

<Si— *'}l, !a^ Ij i3^J^ (,.5^ 

^,j»w,vi.n ^ I* iifti ' ^LcVl OU^ ' J 

^ ^ (ju? c^* ^ 

^ IcjJ ^-^^* ^iSjj \3\ J\ i^\ ^l^JLiJl 

^ p ^ 

UJJ/— tI (♦^ ^-^? 

<i*J^Li -xJj < JiXJ^ ^ L, 

<SjjjJ^^ J^-^2JU 

isij <*-XJj Aii-l jIaj^ c—jliS" 11^ l5^ cj*^yy 


^ MS. ^-^1, 
^ MS. 
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L5^i i^tpS^ djtSj 4U^ ci 

<J>^ C^ 

^ IjJliii ^jj ^ LaU Jjb JUi 


f-^jUj 'Li^\ 

a 

J C*>yLJtJ -l.^ ^ 

] ^ ^ J ! u^ ? « J Li Lj dLfi-I.,^ ^ ^jli.^ 1 

jya'^ ^^luT dJjT 


j“ ' ] ^ A) A— j! ft ..Ijs!! ^ 

<J^ C— >1^ Aji {„^^3 ^ CUl jlXyj ^ tX4JU Jj 


U jLki JjilTj; 


^JaXXmjJ ^ (J^ 

CiS ^Lu*j ■* ^**^^ ^ ^ L \ ^ 

^ ^**— ^-* * ^ <L fcijc 2ij^\ <ui ^IJLa3 \, I ,^-f "‘41 


^ MS. LZJj \ . 

^ MS. ,1^ . 

^ ** 

® MS. <0. 

* MS. ij.^'^. Agh. has 

* MS. ^1 . 

® MS. . 
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A.^Hi, " <L3l^ kXcy <]Ul jCSujjLci-^ 


j iSjxJl^^ 

C^-^! 1 jjb 





o • 



5^Uj 


^ ?Ij t j> ^AiJb ^ Sufl? 

^ J^l^ ^5“!?'^' LT^ 

<J 4— c - L^; , >^ l^ J-^ jILj J^W' 

P. 147] jJU!1 J.5^. ^US 

UJI^ jU^ (JaI (Jb ^J!! 

aJJI <l 1J^ l♦SJLiLJ Li^ 

CT^^ L/**V ^ ^ <LjrU^ AJ j^] C-jlj:^ 

j%^ — c ^AjjJb <d^ 

^ {_^i (J j*::^ uJIj 

Jb ci y ^ -r^ ,. g ,j 1 ^ ^ cL^-acr' i^ili 

[4x-^ji,.:i4il] ^l3A-itf>l d! y*£w!l CJdj ci 

Jlij ^^U1 "'M (♦V:^^' L^' ci 
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fUsj, 

^jg*<3«^5 ^j^fcX3jJ\ LSL« 

ll^ U-i V. ^ J^ 

JUi Uli 

jU^ 

JUj ]3 Uj eJosTj Ulai 

j1 ls^ 

[J^] c-^^Us CjCio ax^l 

taw -2:^ 

P, 148] ji cH^^J J^’ tiT* 

J.— <)l^ jiXrf ^jl— i r^^l* UjbJc*-^ 

^ li ^^^M«i«'^LMA><f] i 

' cJ^Uj;; ' cjLi^ 

^1 J>i Uli 

"^-^-i 

J\ j\ <SJ| JJ_j o^' 't^ 
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3 AjAijJb 

ij: - . liub jSj^ 

i.jLL^ 'iXxJ^ J-1j 

S' / ^ ^ I 

V*' ^iT* ^ 

J_iij fj ^ Lj; J i 

Jli L«^ t-_a5j Jy ^_jlx i_5^. u*^v 

ij ij V' 

>51 J15 

^.3^ ^ ji_|! >; ij 

^4L4 Lij 1! i-iJ 


<j4-c l^L-j Ul \*)***^ ^»>— A 

4-i LJ 4^ (— l 4-1-^ iUjJusr^ 

^jy-^i3JiJl bilj ^L4wyji!l l<il t4!<i jji/# 

L_**^ ^l g ^ XjtXJjJUy4^ tXiLj 

hX<w£ ^1 j * 


^ Sahah has . 

^ So in Sahah. MS. jUl . 
* MS. JU. 



zanda:^ must be put down by tttr swoed. 825 


^ tLi 


U-;l ^ ‘- 




AJJl 


U^l^l ^jjf jJ; ^ 

45 lp,l Uj^p\ ejp.15 

I4UT li^J;i 

^)_:UT 2j 14^ y U Uj 
S_Li_i_A ^.-j\j Ulj! L;; 1j1 
cr~^ Vijjfj 

u«^! J UjU ^ l 3 J ^ 

Jli <ul Axe c\- i LJ jJiLs-^ A-L-H ^ 

ti t— 4 — i^!b L:x..^i^ 
j ^ x5^ L» ffi**«ii>n^ 

^1CJ\ ^jl aUI cuU^ ^ 

' ^jUj| ‘ V"Uj L^j s jJLj 

^jLJ^ ^ jLoiiJl I— ^ J^5 j ti— ^ aL*j1!^ ^ J^ ^ 

iSJ ^ ale\ JjlyLll ^ UUs ^ 

AJIj ^ ^liil 

tiT A-.x_Md ^jJ! ‘ 

A-JL-^ (J,^ ^ ^j t< ^ 

Jyy^ cJaJU 



826 


VERSES BY AL-MANSTO. 


t-O ■55 ^ ^ 

Si^ L_J (__i5»_J 1 u?A^ 
«— i— il 1A— Ji (3—:*.^ '^ ^ 

^ Al < •■ ■; ^ ■ T 

1-5 - • L5^r^ L5 -? 

\XijT Ui 

V/-M hij % 

uii 

^ V"? >* ^ o ^ 

^u J I ^5 

S c5 *" 

foto 

cj-yj u~^j^' {:r~y u 


t,^ t 

jlLJ <c 


^3—^5 


Aij ^_;;_J 1 j-i-jf 

0~£> 

- |,_5— ^ 

L-i:^ ' f| U 5 




y' ^ i? O 

JLi 


cdJl ^ .. a Jr-?! 1 ilLiU!^ ^Aib jJujt^ 

IjLi (LsiXx^ j^ULIl 

J, Ulj ^ ^ Uii ^ J ^ 

J^j cT-^ ^ J' ^LuJSI 

ijJ L 

Jlii lJ>j^\j |*IJ*' 1>" >i f*-''^' SU-i Ai- jp! 

MS. U-,. 


1 



STORY OF A ZINDIK IN YEMEN. 


827 


^ 

u«^j <d^ 5 >- aJI JUj^ ^ (Jt!^ \jj 

^ <ljIj jfe \(^\^ ^JhuuaJI 

Cn—^iXXi^ -<^* 

|*JijL3 (t_i_l*LJl ij ‘-r-y*^^ ^} Uj-^isS^l i_ct * t_jJoMJ\ 

,^1 i.::-^^ iJj ^ ‘ j*jLlijt!1 ij>A> 

3 4_i_^LiJl ^1 ‘ "UjJUI ^ ^_LL Uj ‘ "l*^\ 

o)'^5 'cr^ uJiJj j.^j u}J^«} * Cs^ 0^5^. 

^JwJi j^> (__5— '~^J^ i—il^ 

JU <ul i_ 5 jy._j (*j^V (J-’Li- [a^] <(JJ\ j 




P. 151] 

IJ ^L£_c ^ ^ i’!L_tf l_.J]l£.j 
^ ^ L. 5 ~<^^r^ — * 

cJiiJT ^T ui 

r^ fei-? r^ '^l 

^ ij jl^’ ' ^;i ^-ij^ U 

i_ 5 ‘^''^ 

^9 9 9 ^ ^ 

I 4 - :.x Ij 


L5 -r 


Jjbl iJl^ ‘JjJ\ j];^! d d 

JhI <-r^l irij^ J— c-xUis!l j 





828 


VEESES BY A JEW OF KHATBAE. 




JaJuuJ 


iiT* i— Xl j 

(— X-lj ii JU 


.? >>. 


ijA-. ujj^ ^ J^. 

^j3 r-^: 

If-'iUi |-J^t_> 

3\p\ 

Bp 

" / ■$ -lO c ^ 

cLjj^I jJb 1 \ UJ 


\jSxy4 iXh^ (J\} 

<Lj ^^\ jiL: ^ 

J ‘ J\ L^., ^ JU 

:w« ^yisT ^] ^ UU^V b 

^A--A * ^uyi^ t«jLj<i 

P. 152] ^ ^s-^j JUsT ^ ^ ^ Lr>r^' 

^*xJ\ o i— ii^UL!l L/^ L# 

d;^lU IjiJ (JyV. <uls?^l UJ 

p ^ ^ 

\S^i \^y* uL-a^ JuJ_j (LLLiJl |_gL: i^^jA Juj 1^1 

AaJ Ai*SJ\ (UlxJ iJ-^1 1^ \AAfi?*j 



WAMD JBN YAZiD. VEESES BY HIM. 


829 


^ <jdic ^Kh JjJj 




,UJ toUi:; c:! , ^_jf aHj 

. . . . » /I 1 


yi^ ^ aII^ ’ 


^3^^ L^L^b^ ^LXjLK4*l^ L«L*t <dA^y^p ^i,*,.A,s^t5 





U! 


fj_L]T 



Ji 

il_£ / j;S 

A' C «-^ ^1 j« <J 1 I— ^ 


M-^ liT-^ J-^'4 


^3ji. 


‘ MS. terL. 

* MS. terbJl. 

3 I * * * 

MS. \Jj\, which I formerly took as the dual, mu8t = 

Dele the second sentence of note 3, p. 342 stJt/pra. 

^ MS. ,^jy ^Lp, which I have wrongly retained in the translation. 
J.B.A.8. 1902. 53 



830 


ABU ‘iSi IBinj’L-EASHiD. 


tjyi \'6i 

Ljij ^-4-^ 

P. 153] Jk:>-J <0 la*^! liil 

il-ii-c (_/y ^JtJ ufjliJ (j'u !jl ^ 

Jjl j^^jiS_dui_a£r' 

*-^''1-^ j*— * ti ^ c^CJ-j (..^jIj 

‘SLoi- l!j *i/^ ‘*^1} ^ u^. »J^ t— 

J iiiull Ji ‘Jk^^ JS ‘}i j;| j 

“— ^j?/^ ^ ‘ l-Cu:j ys — « 

yl Ulj ‘ ,j^j J Je* ‘ (^-.■'♦-iJl 

lSJIJ ^ ‘ V * ■'*■" lAiiUJU ^A).Jj 1^. 

t)-*"^ iiijiL^ ajIjaII jJji^ * (tilLjl L_XJjj 

‘ iiH-j9^ u^l' * cHJ^ h A^b 

‘ JaT Iftilaj i4i^b Ji-ko ‘ Jili^lj Jjsl^l ^^1^ Ujjj 

ti l_jVV. ‘ [,j‘^ u' ^1; (— ^!o Jyl UJlj 

(*€^J ^ ^Ujr^ 1^ k ^_jSx j»— ‘ 


^ MS. . In marg. . 

^ TWO .. - 


* MS. ^,y^_. 



BIKU’L-jrNN. At-JAOTfABi AIO) THE BLACK STONE. 831 


^li!l ^ ^Ai JU. 

t la J l 


JlJ^ ^aLxcI jJ^ UiX-Jaj c:-^ UJl jUi 
P. 154] 4xJyjuJl ^ljj| IrJ^ 

^ j ^ ^UuUi ^ ^^11? 

aJ ( Xsuj ^^ t 1 ^ jX ^ ^ \ 






jj . y i 



y^i 


^ ^ '^b |*y^' ‘’^' z)j ^ 

j*Xi * “V^i (Jr^ '^j ‘ jtfi-jj <u^Luij 


.“ < ^ V I ^‘' 1^ ^ . - \i 




Jj^\ 


.LJUl 


'**1 • 9 

AJI &j ^ ^ 0 l -X rv l 

ijxi ^ ^(■ V_iAtiJ yju jw l 


^--^ 4X5 ^^ 

I— ‘y^i .„^ ;„5^^ ^ l-xij L.4 tUl-xi]! <UljtJ ^ l-^ 


‘ MS. 

^ MS. Jj . 



832 


TH-p, ‘aUD of BASRA. 


\^ ^ A40-1 <U-!l jUil p u^'i ^ ij^ 

^ ^b\j ^ aJI 1 |♦lAJlJ L]?^ 

pi ^jjT i^:i 
jjaifj L^ ju. j u! 

^1 

^ 1 1 * ^ ^ ^ I 

, <7 ✓ C- 

“^-rl J— 


L/^ J 


u' ‘^-^i 


P. 155] jjyi ^^1 ^_p: pUa^^l C^..=- aL^ ^^1 ^1 I*, 

^Ij Jjj ^ "Vi/. ^ J^ u\ ^ 

^Uul ^^A iC 

LLl\ i jU)! L,g,^rJb JUlT cij^j 

I 8 t , ^ 1^1 1 la ? 


\M\ U^l 


[jI] ^JlJ ^\ j\ 


^r- • 

.i? A y i 

i IjuLs^I 


On p. 345 supra, instead of when the last gathering brings 
mankind together/’ read ** when things are set right.” 

3 

So in marg. The text has j*Uy I . 



roSAUf IBN MANSUE AL-H^LAJ. 


833 


ajtfe 

* '** 9 

<Lj 1 fcV^Tr I L r^ ^ouAJ 

* M 

^ ijtXJt tXo^g CT^ <^-«R-)«— ^-Xi^ 

k5 


^ tiT^ 

*^21 

^ L— ^kfl' ^ JJoJU ‘ i^j-^Jaiill i!LiJl 

P, 157] ^ ^Lar>- j^jl I^^^LjJ! ^^jJLxJ 

‘ JiUl ^\ ^ J^JT u^ C^r*] ^ ^ 

‘ ‘ 4^' (4 ' tlr^' J' 

^^-ijiJ\ iUL-i A, ,i-i4J ifjljtJl j»— ! U^ ^1 c», Ui 
jLjj dji Jjt-iiJ IX^j ^ 1^ ^ 

l 5^^ (.^ dJfcX^^ xi-xJl 

«»> 

»^j- ^ ,-k ’ ujitJfJ ‘-^4^ c;>^. (*€^'j 

* (^Vi^ (.S"^ -J!^ ^ 4-^J j 

* MS. ;_fl--i4l . 

^ MS. ^js^. 

^ MS. J-^ . 



834 VEESES BY AL-HALLAJ AND ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES. 


^ ^ ^Ji A— L-i 

«J jIJJUI JUb ^ Ulj wi a^lLS 

hXj^ aAx ^^Luu] 

Uil^ ti ^Ol^XST 

^ 



^ d'^'-^~^ J — ^ '-^ 
JL^ <-T^i J-=?C 

J U4i_j 


li)} i-j ^l«c vjS^i l^ l^ i « \ tj*> V ^ 

P.158 ] OljJuILs 

,^- lJ 3 jj ^ AJ\ 

liT^J (..j^ 


P. 169] 


c>o 

J^X^' L^^Xi 

(_5-? 




-L..^ 4-— 




3lj ^l,„„h y 1 1 j\j 



Uj 5^1 Ij-i-^j 
,5^4-' U-ii-i 


MS. AjJj. 


1 



DOCTEINES OP INCABNATION AITO METEMPSYCHOSIS. 835 


uJ 3 jJj ^^Js- 

aLscu^^J ti J^. 

^jiLJl ti.?^. tiT* lL^I ^ 

t-jC^ LjI 

(^3 ^ L5^1r^ c,*dpL^|^ ^ Wjuui 

4i^ j^] <Jy^ ^ y^.3 ^ y^ V. 

c / * ^u S£ ^ jil Jl^ 

a^AjcvJI ^JJ^ ^Jjb\ 

u t-X—j ^ 

\ c:.j^J 1.54-^ 

L_iJL>^ 1 (J — ih c:-^.ii-j 

c-o 

' {-UU, c^\4^ jLi-i 
.ij_j-;Ujiujr,_5-^)3j 
J-£-£jTj 5,-^'f Sj ij:.; jU 


J fcl <0 J^ (Jh^ ^LjJI <tlis\J! »AJ> lS^Pj 

jijiiij^ i(Ui3lj <d!l J LuJ lU^n 1 ^ ti *^5 

cf* 

_5JL_;UT U^l ,.5-^1 
4_^ ULilii L^jjar 
• A -C-.t J f 1^ 

jL.:;jl44jjT; 


LT^ 




836 NTJSAIBi VEESES. DEIFICATIOIir BY POETS. 


P. 160] [LUT] 

^j]T ai;! 

^ ^^\ — « ^ . *1 jL.^^ 

^ ^ I— ^ ^ cJ^^— ^ 

f!>J' 

P. 161] <U ij^^. 

J ‘ <ujl>jl jAil ‘ <u3UJl U J1 J\ 

^ls> J^V 

L--4;>lsr Jli <-i 

cLUs^I 

u jij J^3 


irjl^ JUj Jj-j JU^ 

y <~-^ H Si 

^_j — ij jS3T v_^_j J_^ 

J-i- 

^'j-^- =35-^ jJj 

..Ifl ^U 1^1 ^ j-^j 

^Juuoli 

jliJtf <4isli, u S J...L1. U 



REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 837 


' \jyy^\ ^ ' \s3^ ^\ 

^ ^ ^ SxJ ti JcA! <Uli ^ 

iLc-liAall (j liijl>. Ais^ a5j ^ ci l)*^ ^ 

Uj!^ ‘ j\:;iU aJI^ iLbAS^ ^^1 ? ^ 

^ ^J— ti aJuJI^ ^ ^ 

P. 162] ^ ^*4.^ U ^U\ Jiyi 

J Jk— jI ^^aJI ci 
J — L-Xi j*Jb Lt ^^^Ari-t? ^ \ ti 

^ ^A-J C- ?A^\ ^ 

1^ 4_AjLa!\ Lj<«:^js^* ’^>r^ cT* 

j 1 IjALtf A3^ J IjAljb 1 a|^ Ij^ 

d^l^ ^ J— iu? ^ <3— iUll 

^ ^ *1^ cT^-^ ^**Ji^ A t l 1 aJ^ L— Ja |i*ac 

l:«iL] \aSj ^ J-ioi ^ J ‘^d ^ L/^J 

^^L^L^ ^ -^IJiAjLjl jL-j| ^ 4,,^— ci ^ 

a1..i a I... ci A,--) j^Jlstli <L*^ L*n^1^ 

ijl^ ^ J— ^ ^U- ^ jliLc^ 

^ MS. 

^ MS.^^^. 

^ MS. 1^. 

^ MS.j:-.. 



838 


EEUGIOUS HYPOCRITES. THE ASH^AEIS. 


u.jicLp ^ Jljj Uj ^ ^ 

^ yii^ ^ Iw Jj * <L^ 

^ ^ <LLii v.,5^ j)j 

Uj C^jl^ J ‘V ULl yiJ! 

Ljt^ <S-i-J \ ^4X*3 ^^-AAxIilU 

P. 163 ] ^JJ j^l-^ ^ (j£jl— ^ j-ijc 

cJLl ‘ Juilj ^bJl c;.U-l <d!l t_<jLljlj ‘ 

(•J^. ^ J)/i ^ u-illsi^l ^ Jlj-_::»£\j ybLJi_:;^ ij 

uJLL:^ L«^ ^\jj(.^\ dijj aIj ^Liil aLsc]] ^a11 


A5 J— 1 ^ 4 ^— ^ ci^\j 

C^l c^ iU ^Ji:o ^ 

ti \j\ AJI ^ ^-^j cif^^ ij — ^ Ajl^^ ^ (^ 

^AiUl ^ t-uli ‘ 

^Jl ifljl-Il-sl l^J A£-Sj^« ^ ^ j<U y,^n4 j 


jU^ jiiLx J-issT II ^ a 4!^1 ^T^a !1 J k^ ^ <ULii. ^ 
l^_j ^ (J ^ 

^ u' W*--^ ( 2 r^. 

^ l^i ^ J^j ^ ^-iXl ^b aJl_!1 A4-^ ^ !| ^ ^5 


MS. omits the suffix. 


1 



‘abdu’llah ibn MAiMOT al-:^dIh. 


839 


‘ Mjo [d] Lj; .OJt ;^\ [j^ji jliV uij ‘ 

P* 164 ] i^^ SfST 2i\^\ 

idjl jux> 

l♦!Luul^ i ?l.s^ ^ iC 

UAS/i U^— !t) Sxi 






0-0 

:) L-j ( 4 iLi) 


|_iii j_j_i L_i! 


L 




L 


-Sr 


ir < s; 


^ iiX t x — J 


y c / 

^r-=^— d. 


^ o 

iLJL-A 


id>wl— aC" IcjL.:^ ‘t 


i-L-Iili 




’ MS. 

2 MS. i:;jJ . 

^ MS. l^. 
^ MS. ^ jJl . 



840 THB TtJLGAE BELIEF IN METEMPSYCHOSIS. 



JJ )-i-i 
4 5-^ L-jj 


■‘3 (J- 




di-- 04 X>.^ 

£r^ U«x 1 j 

IfcXfe lS t— ^ iOls^ll jJUi ^yb^Jk-::j 

J^.. u' (3^^ i-JLLs- Ij <U J«rj J^j^- i— ‘— ir*i 
us^j <u '•^ ^jjy ajLs^f ujCl o 

^>1 (*jill ti J 

P. 165] 1-?^ >i>i Cs^ ^ (_s^ J^V. fy 

ilj3^\i JU Asjkj si J 

iLs^UaJU lU^ d^ jUaiUl U»SCjj ^ ^ 

dj ^ IjbtX^ li 


‘ MS. ^1^. . 

' MS.^ . 

® MS. jjLsy . 
MS. (^-^kaE^l . 



IBNU^L-EAWANBi^S EULOGY OE EOE’aIS’, 841 


P. 166] ^ b*l^ 

cJ^ ^ <-> L*jU ^ 

ijl^ 1 ijL;^sx^ ^ ^ ^ ^ L 5 ^ 




^_ji — ^ 


^ L, ‘ J ja^ ‘ <uU 

y—l^UJJ (Uxyi^ *' ^ ^ Aj^bj *X— 

^ fcX;:JL^^ ^ ^ ^ aM^u. 4 ^ 

^jls:^|b c^b^ j^JtL? [<^] ,^iJl c-->b*^l 1 jjb 

U ' JU^^l ^1 ' Jb^ ^ U ' jbrjb 

j^jJl kiUllj kiUll J^ ^ ^ y) 

u-i^ii <Li^b ifl y^ txlj ^1 aIj 

^ » 

lA^jjuuj ^ 4iiX«o 

l! ^ fcX 5 >-l 1 jjfe o y^j ^ ^ JyixJl 

^,JbJ ! JUjui^ <sj Jwlu^ t.XJj 

p. ] 67] ^;5JT — 

^bJ—xjT J 


^ MS. • 

^ MS. Juxab 
^ MS. kU!K 



842 


ABU JATTB. 




I 

-A 



1|. 

hxj L5 


Ju-J 


I 


i 


^ ^ '^1^ J UllJ jJaj 

^Lii — J— 5Ui! ^ ^ ci^Lt 

^ ^uijuuJ ^^,** -^ir‘i^ 

d^^ljLill Si^ /t _Q Ur> ^ 

^ ck^' cT* vT-^. ^ ^ ^ ‘-^! c;-■’^^^;J^ 

^ >Lr^ iliUJl 

Jr^ 3 ^1 Jlai ^ ti ^ ^ dL^\ cbLi uj3 j 

*\^\ ^ ils-U y^j 

viS^ . vJ 

Ail iAali ^_i_'ar»-j sl_s_t| c:— *<*a:^U 

<ij ‘ JA£ ‘i, ‘ ^ 

wc^ ‘ J^i Jlii uJCs-^" ^ 

<j 1,^ ^ ’Ua*Il (Jij 


‘ MS.Lc-^li. 

^ MS.^ill. 

MS. jj^\ . A later hand has stroked out the aZ«/and inserted 

mim, 

^ MS. ^'w3^. 

' MS. ^^U^IU. 

' MS. 

' MS. *1^. 



A Sm^ITE LEGEND OP ‘aLI. 


843 


Ab iAI \j \ *yxj ^M^\«i»« l <JiU 1 

p. 168] ji jw;ii <ui ^;; 

<U ^Ussl-wJ^ 1 

\>1 

j», :>-x— 1^ 1^ 

^ ^ ** L ^ ^ ^ I# ^Lmi} ^ ^ j 

Jj— j 4v^’ ijV t-^-J 

iJliUS^ ^rJJ^ *UuJ^ c:^Ju«^ ^l^Jl 


P. 174] ^ Uy i Jji (J ' 

Jj~j\ 

^U\ Jli US ‘ ^UJI ^ 

aJL* iSjjI |iU^l ^ 


»lb>- 


cr^» uT 


Jli 




uJlil Jyb ‘jJi}\ ^ liT* 



> MS. Luiil . 

' MS. A^lil. 

^ MS. ^-Jiill. 



844 


THE SUPEESTinOTJS MAN. 


^ A=^l^ <U^ ^ ^ Ijfei j ^ cT^ 




^ Jib Jjbl j^jj 


Jyv. 


ij ^ U.^\j 


^ ^JLi^ J^^ l)^^. ‘Issijl ^Ic ^ 

\^l^ ^^jubbi-1 ^5"^ cT^ XJjliSI ^^^jjjLckr 



^ Jfib^' C^b J Vi cr^ ^Uiisrjb 

^^UbJJb ^ jjLkJ ^ <uli ujJjkJ 

P. 175] Jyb ^ ^ ^ ^ J V^i L^’i ^ *^9^1 c—SCl^j 


yftju <t<l*3 ^ jb^ ^ cT^ ^ 

^lLL^Ij ^ >t!^l la)A-:>-b Lk 5 ^ 

CT^ uj3i bJl^ yjl ^ ^ 

Jyv. ‘ ^-^\b^!' uJ3 ii ^ ^ ^ ^ 

l*t i \ — b ! LS^ 

d ^ ^ 4-^ Jb- ‘j^ J \ > 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


MS. c:.y^ . 
MS. .j . 

j 

MS. l..'Ji . 

Vt> 

MS. . 

MS. <)Jljl . 
MS. <)J1 a)»!1 . 

MS. j_j.tn . 

MS. J. 
MS.^^i^, . 


9 



845 


“TAIBITAS” op ARAB TRIBES. 


‘ a1 SJ ^ ‘ 

jl^l ijj^ i_S‘^ 

*1J! 

P. 197] ‘ uj^ji ‘ 

<Lt\3 

y-AjsJlj \jJj U.,^^ LmSy^>»^^ ujj'^ 

liJ~^ l.♦J^A>-] ^_J^ <t.I.. !> 

lif* 

^1 iJ44J 
uKJ 3 
eja fp 

« l_;;j 4_L_Li»J 


ii_><. 




J;-^^ 14 L_^ 

yA^ i^-A ‘-^ 

l-Ali J^t; 

4 b«JbA j» -' U?>^\} 


4'*^ 4~?i cP^ 


‘ MS. (^.Ui . 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 


54 



846 


“talbiyas” of aeab teibes. 


— cA^ J 

" o 

^ V'f “f ^ “C ^0^1 


J-U 

? *^*' *^! ] ^ 

lX^ 
i_L=r jJT ' 

C y- 

4,1 .A ^,.ft ,i 1 
4 Jl^^ U 


J, A-L- Lj ^ At ^ uJ\y ^_jL: i_j yX ^j} 

P. 198] <>Jj 

\ki_L^xx 




<IL>-lallJ (XliX 
i_^l5pj <4 jL" P 

XAj' li l^r* Ui>Ar»-^ 

[X] 

iJj.5 fj^, ^\ ip 

LUyV ^ Ll, Jij U 


* MS. X<- 
^ MS. i-iX:!* 



^^TALBIYAS^’ OF ABAB TEIBES. 847 

Ax^Jb ^ 

C-^A— j cJjJLiJ 1 ^LLjI 

cJ^L^^T 5^ 

^/C* J5 C ^ ji^lajux^iSl^ 

(Ir-^ c 3^ - ! r P 

^ ^4 :?^ I^ILts^ 

^J3T Jj C^JU 

jj^ L-^^l Aac 4ir^ u^?J>^l? 

^LiuJ ^ JA A^iuii]!/ ci^b 


^ MS. . 




849 


Art. XXVIL — Account of a rare, if not unique y manuscript 
History of the Seljiiqs contained in the Schefer Collection 
lately acquired hy the Biiliotheque Nationale in Paris, and 
now described by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.E.A.S. 


{Continued from p. 610 , July Nimher.) 


7. Sinjar b, Malikshdh (ff. 70^77''). 

His full name and title ran as-BultaniCl-A^dham MuHzzu^d- 
Dunya wa^d-Din Ahidl-Hdrith Shijar b, Malikshdh Burhdnu 
Amiri l-Mumimn. His motto {tawqi) was aJLll 
His prime ministers were Mu‘inu’d-Din Mukhtass of Eashan, 
Shihabu’d-Din Abu’l-Mahasin b. al-Faqihu’l-ajall (nephew 
of the Nidhamu^hMulk) , Sharafu’d-Din Abu Tahir Mamisd 
of Qum, Yaghan b. al-Kashghari, Qiwamu^d-Din 

Abu’l-Qasim, and Nasiru’d-Din Tahir b. Fakhru’l*Mulk, 
His chamberlains were the Amir Ghuzughlu : cf. 

Bunddriy p. 185, 1. 16, which has Husayn al-Hajib, 

Nidhamu’d-Din Mahmud of Kashan, and Falaku’d-Din 
‘Ali Chatri (cf. Bunddri, p. 225, 1. 1), 

Alike in length of life and brilliant achievements Sinjar 
surpassed all the other Seljuq monarchs. From the time he 
was made king of Khurasan by Barkiyaruq he effected, during 
a period of 40 years, nineteen conquests. He took Ghazna 
and made Bahramshah king thereof, on the understanding 
that he should pay him 1,000 dinars a day (f. 71^). He also 
took captive the king of Samarqand, for after Barkiyaruq’s 
death Ahmad Ehan rebelled, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner in a.h. 524 (=:a.d. 1130). He also took Sistan 
and Khwarazm, and made Atsiz (or TJtsuz, as it is 

here pointed) b. Muhammad b. Nushtagin ruler of the 
latter (Khw^razmshah), and Taju’d-Din Amir Abu’l-Fa^ 
governor of Kimruz and Zdbulistan. 
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On the death of his brother Sultan Muhammad in a. h. 511 
(a.d. 1117—8) he came from Klurasan to ‘Iraq, where his 
nephew Mahmud b. Muhammad had been crowned king. 
Mahmud was persuaded by his nobles to attack his uncle, 
but was defeated, and fled to Isfahan. His governor, ‘Ali 
Bar, sent his kadkhudd or steward, Abu’l-Qasim iLuasabadi 
to Sinjar to apologize for his nephew's conduct, 
and it was agreed that Mahmud should wait on his uncle 
and remain with him a month, foregoing, during the whole 
of this period, the outward signs of sovereignty enumerated 
(f. 71^) in the following words ; — 

After Mahmud had thus humbled himself, Sinjar made him 
his vicegerent in ‘Iraq. 

So great were Sin jar's domains that his name was recited 
in the khxitba in the mosques from Kashghar to Yaman, 
Mecca and Ta’if, and from Mukran and ‘Umman to Adhar- 
bayjan and the frontiers of Rum, and continued to be so 
recited until a year after his death ; yet he was simple and 
unostentatious in his dress and habits, wearing generally 
a He was, moreover, virtuous and pious, and 

in his day Khurasan was the goal of the learned and the 
focus of culture and science. 

In the year a.h. [5]35 (= a.d. 1140-1), however, when 
Sinjar went from Merv to Samarqand, the pagans of Khata 
(Cathay) began to harry the land, and anarchy to prevail 
in Transoxania, so that men accounted death a blessing : — 

^ 

The invaders (of the numbered 30,000 or 

40,000 men, and the army of Khurdsan was entirely routed 
by these pagan hordes, who slew 3,000 or 4,000 people, 
including many men of note. Taju'd-Din Abu'1-Fadl 
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advised Sinjar to flee, but he, with 300 knights, attacked 
the heathen with great valour, emerging from the conflict 
with only fifteen survivors. After this Sinjar fled to Balkh 
and occupied the fortress of Tirmidh (f. 72^), where he was 
gradually joined by the survivors of his army. The poet 
Farid-i-Katib (or Farid-i-dahir, as he is here called) sought 
to console the King for his recent reverse by the following 
well-known quatrain ^ : — 

^ j A— 


When Sinjar fled, Taju’d-Din, king of Nimriiz, stood his 
ground and fought with such valour that the heathen of 
Cathay were filled with astonishment and admiration, and, 
whe;i they had taken him captive, brought him before the 
Ilkhdn who kept him with himself for a year, and 

treated him with kindness and consideration. At the end 
of this period both he and the Queen Turkan Khatun (who 
had also been taken prisoner) were sent back to Sinjar. 

During the anarchy caused by Sinjar’s defeat, Atsiz 
Khwarazmshah (here printed behaved extremely 

ill, and seized the occasion to loot and plunder Merv and 
Nishdpur; and when Sinjar sent him an arrow on which 
were inscribed some well-known and oft-cited verses, he 
despatched in reply the following lines ^ : — 


^ ^ 


' See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 107. 

^ These are quoted in a fuller and somewhat different form in the Tdrikh^i- 
Guzida, in the section dealing with the Khwhrazmshhhs, A well-known parody 
on them by *tJbayd-i-Zakhni will be found at p. 290, 11. 4-5, of my ed. of 
Dawlatshhh. 
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Seven years later, when Sinjar was at Ray (cf. Bunddrif 
p. 224), Sultan Mas^ud came to pay his respects to him, 
and at the audience the head of Suri, king of Qhur, sent 
from Ghazna [by Bahramshah], was laid before him. 
On this occasion Farid -i-Katib composed the following 
quatrain : — 










The Sam to whom allusion is here made was the brother 
of [Sayfu^d-Din] Siiri, king of Ghur. Sinjar remained 
at Ray for thirteen days to renew and ratify his treaty with 
Ma8‘ud, on whom and the Amirs of Traq he conferred robes 
of honour. 

In Ramadan, A.H. 543 (=Jan.-Feb., a.d. 1149), he 
returned to Khurasan. A year later Husayn b. Hasan,* 
king of Ghur, rose in arms to avenge his nephew {birddar- 
%dda), and was joined by ‘All Chatri. This disloyalty on 
the part of the latter caused Sinjar bitter vexation, for he 
had raised him from the post of court jester 

to be his chamberlain, and had given him lands in fiefhold 
about Herat. The King of Ghur, though supported by 
a large army of horse and foot, was defeated, and both he 
and ‘Ali Chatri fell into Sinjar’s hands. ‘All Chatri met 
with condign punishment, for he was sawn in two under the 
royal standard, while the King of Ghur was held captive. 
This victory had a great moral effect, for it was the first 
gained by Sinjar since the disaster which had befallen him 
at the hands of the heathen of Khata. 

Towards the end of a.h. 548 (=a.d. 1153-4) occurred the 
disastrous invasion of the fierce tribes of Ghuzz. These 
were Turkmans whose pastures lay about Khatldn, a depen- 
dency of Balkh, and who paid yearly for their grazing rights 
24,000 sheep for the King’s kitchen into the hands of the 


‘ MS. has Hasan b. Husayn, but I suppose that HnsaTn t„i, ■ • ii, 
son of ‘Izzu’d-Din Hasan, is meant. 'Tahanmz, the 
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steward of his household {khwdnsdldr). The harshness and 
greed of this steward and his satellites led to disputes in 
which blood was shed, and Qumaj the Isfahsdldr, governor 
of Balkh, wrote to Sinjar warning him of the growing 
power and insolence of the Ghuzz, and asking to be made 
Commissioner {shahna) over them, promising to reduce them 
to obedience and exact from them an increased yearly tribute 
of 30,000 sheep. This request was granted, but the Ghuzz 
paid no heed to Qumaj and drove him out of their lands. 
He and his son ‘Ala’u^d-Din MalikxCl-'Mmhriq (‘the King 
of the East') accordingly set out on a punitive expedition 
against the Ghuzz, but were defeated, and the latter slain. 
Sinjar's nobles then persuaded him that such insolence could 
not be passed over, and that it behoved him to march against 
the Ghuzz in person. On learning this the Ghuzz were 
frightened and offered apologies for their conduct, and 
presents of 100,000 dinars and 1,000 Turkish slaves as an 
atonement (f. 74^). Sinjar wished to accept these offers, 
but unfortunately his nobles overruled him, and he was 
persuaded to attack the Ghuzz, who came out to meet him 
as suppliants, accompanied by their women and children, 
entreating his clemency and forgiveness, and offering seven 
maunds of silver from each household. Again the King was 
anxious to accept their proposals, but Amir Mu’ayyid-i- 
Buzurg, Yarinqush, and ‘TJmar-i-‘Ajami seized his reins, 
crying out that having come so far it was useless to turn 
back. So battle was joined ; and Sinjar's soldiers, who 
hated the Mu'ayyid, were half-hearted in the fight, while 
the Ghuzz, being desperate, fought furiously, and at length 
put Sinjar’s army to utter rout (f. 75^), and pursued them 
across the river, wherein many perished. Sinjar himself 
was taken prisoner and brought to Merv (which, since the 
time of Chaghri Beg, ranked as the Seljiiq capital), and his 
captors looted the city for three days. On the first day they 
were busy carrying off gold, silver, and silk ; on the second, 
brass, iron, and copper ; and on the third, meaner stuffs — 
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Then they tortured the unfortunate inhabitants to make 
them disclose hidden treasures, after which, reinforced by 
thrice their number of disbanded soldiers and other rogues, 
they pushed on to Nishapur. There some resistance was 
made, and some of the invaders slain, in revenge for which 
so great a massacre was made that in the Chief Mosque the 
slain could not be seen for the blood wherein they lay.” 
The great Mutarriz Mosque, which would hold 2,000 people, 
was set on fire (f. 75’'), and by the light of the conflagration 
they continued their work of destruction. They camped 
outside the city, but returned to it daily to kill, torture, 
plunder, and destroy. Several thousand persons were slain 
there in those days, and amongst those tortured to death 
were such eminent men as Shaykh Muhammad Akkaf and 
Muhammad b. Yahya, concerning whom Khaqani says ^ : — 

‘ ui/l— A!ks^ 

^ jjj (^1 

and again, in another poem : — 

^jA 


^ In a yet more celebrated qasida (of which the two first couplets are cited in 
the TdrihhA-Guzida) occurs another allusion by the same poet to this victim of 
the Ghuzz : — 





See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 66. 
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The misery of Nishapur did not cease with the departure of 
the Ghuzz ; an internecine and fratricidal strife broke out 
amongst the inhabitants ; famine followed in the wake of 
fire and slaughter, and those who had escaped the sword 
perished of starvation ; — 

2 i\uj \ix^ j\ 4—^ y. y 

y ^y^ ^ A) 1 y 

[j^j] d, — : ^yj\ jco j juJuyJ' J-A-j 1:^1 jb yy ^ajU <^yr ^ 

^ A— ^ y 

^ jb J^r5- 

Mu^izzi, remarks the author, might have had this sad 
desolation of Nlshapur in view when he wrote ; — 

^y ^^buxc^A b ^bjgtiJA yy <La bsc^^ 

^ uA? ^J^'*jy ^ y * — 'jf 

(_S-^ i 

‘ , c:.^|3 J J" j 

‘ ii>P 

jLj U)-^ jjjS J^—i.'^ 

Throughout all Khurasan the Ghuzz acted in the same 
way, except at Herat, which successfully held out against 
them. For two years Sin jar remained a captive in their 
hands, until it happened that they brought him to the gates 
of Balkh, where some of his old retainers, such as Mu’ayyida- 
yi-itba (dj\ escorted by certain Amirs of the Ghuzz, 

namely Qurqurd ^ and Tiiti Beg, waited upon him ; 

^ The numerous forms under which this name occurs are given by Houtsma 
on p, 281 of Bnnddri. 
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and Mu’ayyida succeeded in bribing some of the Ghuzz to 
help him to effect Sinjar’s escape. Sinjar was taken out by 
these as though on a hunting expedition, but, once in the 
open, they pushed straight on to the Oxus opposite Tirmidh, 
where they already had boats waiting, and, evading pursuit, 
conveyed Sinjar to Merv, where he gradually collected an 
army. But grief at the ruin and desolation of his country 
brought on an illness of which he died in a.h. 551 (a.d. 
1156). He was buried in the Dawlat-Khdna which he had 
built at Merv. 

Sinjar (f. 77^) was born at Sinjar in Asia Minor in 
A.H. 479 (=A.D. 1086-7: cf. Bunddri, p. 255, who gives 
Friday, Rajab 25, a.h. 471 = Feb. 1, a.d. 1079, as the date), 
lived 72 years and some months, and reigned 61 years, 
20 years over his own appanage of Khurasan, and 41 years 
“over the world,’’ i.e. the whole Seljuq empire. Two of 
his seals (j^y) were seen on different documents, the one, 
dated a.h. 491 (a.d. 1098), conferring a pension on the 
Imam Shaybani ; the other, dated a.h. 551 (a.d. 1156), sent 
to Baghdad in the year when it was besieged, wherein he 
nominated Muhammad b. Mahmud his successor to the 
throne. A period of 60 years intervened between the issue 
of these two instruments. 

The panegyric on Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, the author’s 
Royal Patron, as usual concludes this section, but is longer 
than is customary, and comprises several qa^^zdas by the author 
and others, including one composed by Sayyid Imam-i-Ashraf 
Dhu’sh-Shahadatayn al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Husayni in 
praise of Sinjar, but applied here to Kay-Khusraw ; another 
by the same, beginning: — 

Jj! Jti 

and another sent by the same Sayyid from Mecca to the 
Court, beginning : — 

jL_j 
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Other poems by the same follow, and then Anwari^s celebrated 
qasida (46 couplets) which begins : — 


After Anwari (f. 82^) had recited this qasida to Sinjar, he 
recited another (17 couplets) in honour of Sulaymdn. More 
of Anwari^s poems are quoted, including the following 
improvisation, which he made on one occasion when, being 
rather the worse for liquor, he was called upon for a poem 
(£ 84^):— 


^ jjul ^ jJUj jJLJa) 


Several more poems by Anwari follow, including the two 
following, which are of historic interest, as referring to 
Sinjar^s wars with the kings of Khwarazm and Ghur ; — 


jjl 

^ L^l ^ ^ ^jj J\ JmJ] U U 

‘ CiJ aJ , 

6 ^ j*j'U Jjj, ‘ l-^ 


8. Mahmud h. Muhammad b. Malikshdh (flP. 85^-86“), 

His full name and title was as-Sultdn MughithiC d-J)unyd 
tca^d “ Din Mahmud b, Muhammad b, Malikshdh Taminu 
AmtrVhMiiminin. He lived 27 years, and reigned 14. His 
taxcqi^ was ^IJL , His prime ministers were 
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RaMbu’d-Dawla, Abu Mansur al-Qirati, KamaluM-Din as- 
Sumayrami, Sbamsu’l-Mulk ‘TJthman b. Nidbamu’l-Mulk, 
Qiwamu’d-Din Abu’l-Qasim, and Nushirwan b. Khalid.^ 
His chamberlains were Muhammad b. ‘All Bar, Tughan 
Yarak and Arghan. He died on Shawwal 11, 

A.H. 525 (=Sept. 6, a.d. 1131). He mounted the throne 
on his father’s death in a.h. 511 (=a.d. 1117-18). He was 
devoted to the chase, and to his dogs, cheetahs, and hawks. 
When, eight months after his accession, his uncle Sin jar 
came from Khurasan to ‘Iraq, he fought him and was 
defeated (as narrated above, p. 850), but Sin jar treated him 
with kindness and consideration, and gave him ‘Iraq as his 
appanage and his daughter Mah- Malik Khatun to wife, but 
she died shortly afterwards,^ He quarrelled with the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid bi’Uah ^ and besieged and took Baghdad, after 
which he was reconciled with the Caliph. 


9. Tughril J. Muhammad b, Malikshdh (ff. 87^-88^). 

His full name and title was as- Sit ItdmCUMxi^adh dham 
BukmCd-Bunyd tca'd-Din Ahii Tdlih Tughril h. Muhammad 
b, Malikshdh Taminu AmirVl-Miiminin. He lived 25 years, 
and died in Muharram, a.h. 529 (=Oct.-Nov., a.d. 1134) 
at the gates of Hamadhan, after a reign of three years. On 
the death of his brother Mahmud he was made king of 
‘Iraq by his uncle Sinjar. He fought several battles in 
‘Iraq with his brother Mas‘ud, with varying success. On 
one occasion he was routed and compelled to flee towards 
Khuzistan, and he hanged the minister Qiwam [ad- 
Dargazini : cf. Bunddri^ p. 169] at the gates of Lishtar 
regarding him as the cause of his misfortunes. 
Here follows (f. 87^) some account of the poet ‘Imadi : — 


^ The author of the work which forms the basis of Buncldri. See Houtsma’s 
Preface^ pp. yi and x et seqq. 

* Some very pretty verses on her death by ‘Am‘aq of Bukhara are given by 
Dawlatshah. See p. 65 of my edition. 

^ Cf. my translation of the Chahdr Maqdia, pp. 37-38 of the separate reprint. 
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— ’J I^J-! 3 ^-33 l5-^ 

^ A_«^ ^_S-^ J^3^. 3 ^ 

^ ** * * * ^ ^ |J AJ 

^ l^jMy—} A^A— j j' iflr^ ji 


1^ iLt ^ c)|1j <t-^ yjfe kr.*^R^ j^jl^ 

uir^ ZJ^ Ij lj^l5 

ijv. ' ^ 

^7^*^ t^^ssT ii— ^ ^4.3^ <Sj&J 

\j j^XmA Ai>^ ^ t) LIUx\ftii^ 

yU ^ J Jc& iUJb ^ ^ ij**^^ c:^c>ljl L-j jjlc 

C— ii-l ^ ^ ^ * * r*^ l Jw4J 

cb 

dx-wMsl ^LJoAmo ^A/« ^j^ljjj fji^\ ^ di-^lj i^UoJua ajj^'i'^ 

• • • ^ 

Amongst the qasidas of ‘Imadi here cited is one of 23 
couplets, beginning : — 

dl.*^— »«al 1%^ d^*dXj v l<yj ^ 

^ ikZMjijxl? 2fl— ii X— jUj iUjl.^ 
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and another of 38 couplets, beginning : — 

^ yf ^ j ^ ^ 4*-Ljj ij\ 


Sultan Tughril founded a college at Hamadhan, where the 
author’s friend ‘Ala’u’d-Din Majdu’l-Islam Maliku’l-^Ulania 
TJstddhu’l-Muluk wa’s-Salatin was, when he wrote, still 
professor, though the endowments (<— ilSjl) had decreased 
greatly from maladministration. 

The eulogy of the reigning King AbuT - Fath Kay- 
Khugraw (ff. 90^-93^), which, as usual, concludes this section, 
is of considerable length. He is described as the conqueror 
of Fars, Shiraz, Khurasan, and Traq, and his liberality to 
the army is the object of a special enconium. — Self-devotion 
of the Amir Isfahsalar Mu’ayyid Fakhru’d-Din Nasiru’l- 
Isldm Maliku’l-TJmara Bahramshah-i-Ghazi at the battle of 
Abkhaz jJ). — Qualities which an ambassador 

to an enemy should possess. — Some remarks on tactics 
(iff. 9F-92^). — The array of an army may be ^ open ’ 
or ‘closed’ and the former has three 

varieties, called and — Praise of Abu’l- 

Fath Kay-Khusraw’s skill in war. Quatrain in his praise 
by the author : — 


^ j' 






y— ’ i-s'j (_?' 


“S— i cW.' y-J 0> 




■ « 1— ^ ^ 

(Cij j) 
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10. Mas‘ud b. Muhammad b. Malikshdh (ff. 94»-103»). 

His full name and title was as-Sultdn Ghiydthu' d-Bunyd 
wd’d-Bin Abu’l-Fath Mas‘ud b. Muhammad b. Malikshdh 
Qasimu Amiri’l - Muminin. His prime ministers were 
Sharafu’d - Din Anushirwan b. Khalid, i ‘ImMu’d - Din 

‘ Author of the Sistory of the Seljugs, edited by Sunddri ; see Houtsma’s 
Preface, pp. xi et seqq. The following notice of his life occurs in the ‘ Vyimu'l- 
Akhbdr (Cambridge MS. Add. 2,922, f. 126“), under the year a.h. 532:— 

^ 

dj ^ ^ SSi^y/t 

^_j] 

H idF 3 A- j ijlsLi) j\j lA 

j ijx. _j i^LkLJl 1^1 

Uj/-. o^aLtll J I*!:-! 

JjX ^ Ji, J j, j\ 

cr-i V' J' J^\ A-i ^ J_A^ ^ 

tiH iX- M x^ iduc* ajUjl j-'*«***J 

jAi!i\ Sj^djs? AcU^J XliU ji J 

i:r*^ aA ^ ^ J 

i<dd~xij ]jss ^^Ul! j*!icl l-i (j*.2>) a^Iap^I 

^ ‘ Li^ ^ liil J ‘ ^\^jJl,y\ 

^-r-^3 ‘ ^ ;_5^y 

JfAifi ^ A/*-^ A:>-» '-r^. aJI 

JLaj A.*^ 1 aJU yptf aJI 

J.K.A.6. 1902. 


55 
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Abu’l - Barakat ad - Dargajmi or )> 

Kamalu’d-Dln Muhammad al-Khazin, ^Izzu’l-Mulk al- 
Burujirdi, Mu’ayyidu^d - Din at - Tughrd’i, Taju^d - Din 
ash-Shirazi, and Shamsu'd-Din Abu Najib. His chamber- 
lains were Amir Hajib Munkasir (?), Amir Hajib Tatar, 
Amir Hajib 'Abdu’r-Hahman, and Amir Hajib Khass-beg* 
His tawqi^ was <lLS^ . He lived 45 years, and 

reigned 18. He was very fond of animals, and devoted to 
the chase. 

On the death of his brother (and immediate predecessor) 
Tughril I (in a.h. 527 =a.d. 1133) in the Palace of ‘Ala’u’d- 
Dawla in Hamadhdn, the amirs summoned him in haste from 
Baghdad, and at the same time sent a message to Sultan 
Da’ud, who was at Tabriz with the Atabek Qara Sunqur. 
Mas'ud, however, was first in the field, and though on 
passing Hulwan he found the roads deeply blocked with 
snow, he caused it to be trampled down by camels until he 
was able to make his way to Hamadhan. Having mounted 
the throne, he proclaimed Da’ud his successor, and gave 
him his daughter Gawhar Khatun to wife. The Caliph 
al-Mustarshid came forth from Baghdad on Mas^ud’s heels, 
marching on Knhistan, Traq, and Khurasan. Mas‘ud, to 
whose support Sultan Da’ud and Qara Sunqur had pledged 
themselves, came up with him at Dinawar. The Caliph, 
deserted by his amirs ^ who took to flight, fell into Mas‘ud’s 
hands, but was treated by him with consideration. Mas‘ud 
then marched into Adharbayjan, and the Caliph al-Mustarshid 


l* MU ‘ <dJ ( yci) 

, — & j v.s^ Li ^ 

jlili <dj^ ajL.lL, 
‘ (JU; <lL'' a^Lj A .. , 
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was assassinated at Maragha by the Maldhidciy or Assassins.^ 
His son, ar-Rashid, who succeeded to the CaKphate, marched 
forth from Baghdad at the head of a great host to avenge 
his father’s murder, but, on learning that Mas^ud was 
advancing against him, withdrew to Isfahan, where, as also 
in ‘Iraq and Kiihistan, famine was severe, so that men were 
in some cases driven by hunger to eat human flesh. Sa‘du’d- 
Dawla, the governor of Isfahan, was at this juncture 
assassinated by the Maldhida, 

On the death of al-Rashid at Isfahan, his uncle al-Muqtafi, 
the brother of al-Mustarshid, was made Caliph by Mas‘ud, 
who then returned to Hamadhan. Bursuq, the lord of 
Lishtar, conspired with other amirs against Mas^ud, who, 
however, made a rapid night-march from Hamadhdn, reached 
their camp at the time of the midday siesta, when they 
were all asleep, and established himself in their midst. His 
presence overawed the rebels, who came in one by one and 
made their submission to him, and received pardon (f. 96^). 

In the following winter Mas^ud returned to Baghdad 
and made Muhammad Khizdna-ddr (or al~Khdzln, ‘the 
Treasurer ’) ^vaz^r, This was a man of violent temper, and 
arrogant towards the amirs, who wrote complaints of his 
conduct to the Atabek Qard Sunqur. The Atabek therefore 
hastened from Adharbayjdn with Seljuq 8h4h, passed by the 
Adam district of Hamad hdn, and alighted at a place called 
Murghzar-i-Sag whence he sent word to the 

Sultan (who had ordered him to proceed to Pars to instal 
his brother Seljuq Shah as governor of that province), 
saying, “ I will not fulfil this mission till my lord the King 
sends me the head and the right hand of Muhammad al- 
Khdziny This demand, which was supported by the other 
amirs, the Sultan was unable to resist, and the head and 
hand of the unfortunate minister were accordingly cut off and 
sent to Qard Sunqur. 

^ This happened on Thursday, the 18th of Dhu I-Qa‘da, a.h. 529 (= Aug. 30, 
A.D. 1135), according to Bundari (p. 178), who adds that this assassination was 
instigated by Sinjar. Compare Anecdote yin of the Chahdr MaqdU (pp. 37-8) 
of the separate reprint of my translation. 
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Then Qara Sunqur set out for Pars, defeated Mankubars, 
enthroned Seljuq Shah, and made Tzzu’l-Mulk, who was 
his had - Jchudd or steward, tcaztr. As soon as he with- 
drew, however, Mankubars returned, defeated and captured 
Seljuq Shah, and imprisoned him in ^the White Castle^ 
(ju^ SxJJj), where he died. Qara Sunqur, after being 
received with honour at Hamadhan, went to Adbarbayjan, 
where he too was overtaken by death. 

It was after the death of Qara Sunqur that Jawali 
the jdnddr became powerful. Sultan Mas^iid went 
from Hamadhan to Pay because Sinjar was angered against 
‘Abbas (the governor of Pay ; see Bunddn, pp. 191 et seqq.), 
and wished to punish him. But when (f. 97^) Sultan 
Mas‘ud reached Pay, ‘Abbas propitiated him with rich and 
costly presents, so that the Sultan left him unmolested and 
returned to Hamadhan and Isfahan. ‘Abdu’r - Pahman 
the Chamberlain and the other armrs persuaded the Sultan 
to seize ‘Izzu'l-Mulk and send him to Hamadhan, where he 
died. Then ‘Abdu’r- Pahman summoned Buz aba and 

‘Abbas, with whom he was conspiring against the Sultan ; 
and Buzaba arrived at Isfahan bringing with him Malik 
Muhammad and Malikshah (the sons of Mahmud and 
nephews of Sultan Mas‘ud). The Sultan, having no army 
with him, sent for Ilduguz (ji'j.Ll), the most loyal and 
obedient of his servants, to join him from Adharbayjan, 
while he himself set out for Baghdad ; but he had only gone 
three stages, as far as Kirmanshahan, when Buzaba reached 
Hamadhan. Being joined at Kirmanshahan by Hduguz 
and other amirs at the head of a large army, Sultan Mas‘ud 
pushed on to Hulwan, where it was snowing in such wise as 
it seldom snows even in the coldest countries. He remained 
for four months at Baghdad, and then proceeded to Adhar- 
bayjan by way of the Pass of Qarabuli 
entrusting the princes Malik Arslan and Malikshah b! 
Seljuq, who were in attendance on him, to Amir Mas‘ud 
the governor {shahna) of Baghdad, for safe custody in the 
Castle of Takrit. On his arrival at Maragha he was waited 
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on by Jawali and the amtrs of ^dharbayjan, who accom- 
panied him to Miyana (f. 97^). These aynirs conspired 
against the King’s favourite, Khass-beg Beg Arslan b. 
Balankari, "but a wonderful exhibition of skill in horseman- 
ship on his part turned Jawali from his design. Thence they 
proceeded to Zanjan. 

^Abbas, accompanied by Malik Sulayman, marched with 
a large army from Adam (near Hamadhan) to Anbat 
where he effected a junction with Btizaba, with whom were 
Malik Muhammad and Malik Shah, the sons of the late 
Sultan Mahmud. The army of Sultan Mas*ud were alarmed 
at the sight of this formidable host, but he himself, putting 
his trust in God, ‘‘ accounted them as nobody ” ^ 

While the battle was imminent, Malik Sulayman 
withdrew towards Ray, and was followed by ‘Abbas. These 
desertions alarmed Biizaba (f. 98^), who accordingly, on 
the following day, retired towards Isfahan with Malik 
Muhammad and Malikshah. He was pursued by Amir 
J awali, but succeeded in effecting his escape. Sultan Mas‘ud 
marched from Anbat to Ray, where he encamped at the 
place called “Rustam’s Stable” {Akhtir-i~ Rustam), ‘Abbds 
fled to Ardahan while Malik Sulayradn came to 

meet the King and do obeisance to him, after which he 
accompanied him ta Ray. Now the Chamberlain ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman and the other amirs were continually saying to 
the Sultan, “ This Malik [Sulayman] is thy brother, and the 
King’s brother is ever the King’s enemy ” ; until at length 
they persuaded him to confine Sulayman to his own apart- 
ments. ‘Abbas came from Ardahan, whither he had fled, 
to pay homage to the King. 

Jawali, on his return from the pursuit of Buzdba, was 
promised the guardianship of Malikshah, the King’s 

son by ‘Arab Khatun, whom they accordingly brought from 
the Castle of ji (? Farrazin : a little lower it is 

written whither Malik Sulayman was now sent. 

The King and his nobles then returned to Hamadhan, while 
Jawali departed into iidharbayjan, but when he reached 
Zanjan he desired to be bled, after which he would 
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shoot an arrow, and the strain of this effort burst open the 
vein so that he died of haemorrhage (f. 98^). After his 
death the King conferred the guardianship of his son, 
thus rendered vacant, on the Amir *Abdu’r~Eahman, together 
with the governments of Gan j a and Arran. ' Abdu^r-Rahman , 
however, despatched his ward the Prince (Malikshah) 
with some of his nobles to Arran, and himself remained at 
Court, where he was continually saying to Sultan Mas^ud, 
Buz aba is a deserving servant, and must not be allowed to 
contract a distaste for your service : suffer me, then, to go 
and bring him to you.” At length he received permission, 
and set out for Pars to bring back Buzaba, while Sultan 
Mas^ud came to Hamadhan and thence to Jarbadhaqan, 
where he received the homage of Buzaba and ‘Abdu^r-Rahman, 
who remained drinking and feasting with him for two or 
three days. After this Buzaba and Malik [shah] came to 
Hamadhan byway of Kabila (^^), while the King travelled 
thither by another route, and on his arrival gave his daughter 
Gawhar Khatun, who had been married to Malik Da'ud, in 
marriage to [his nephew] Malik Muhammad, whom he 
nominated his successor to the crown. With the acquiescence 
of his chamberlain ‘Abdu’r-Rahman he then made Buzaba his 
chamberlain and the guardian {atdhek) of Malik Muhammad, 
and conferred on him a robe of honour. Buzaba made 
‘Abbas deputy-chamberlain, that he might remain at Court, 
and made Taju’d-Din of Pars wazir. The latter set out for 
Pars with Malik Muhammad, and ‘Abdu’r-Rahman departed 
to Ganja and Arran, taking with him Shamsu’d-Din Atabek 
Tlduguz, Khass-beg, and Baha’u’d-Din Qaysar, whom, 
because he mistrusted them, he was unwilling to leave 
behind him at Court (f. 99^) ; while the Sultan, attended 
by ‘Abbas and Taju’d-Din, went to Baghdad. 

Now the three amirs who had accompanied ‘Abdu'r-Rahman 
had heard the King say, “When we get the opportunity, 
we will not leave alive the enemies of the kingdom,” and 
they were well aware of the schemes harboured by ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman and Buzaba, so, when they were a little beyond 
Ganja, they slew the former, and Khass-beg assumed the 
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guardianship of the Prince. When the news of this murder 
reached Baghdad, the Sultan dismissed FakhruM-Din, the 
son of ^Abdu’r-Rahman, from his post of governor {shahna) 
of that city, but did not otherwise harm him. ^Abbas, with 
the connivance of the Caliph al-Muqtadi, had formed a design 
to seize the King when he should come to public prayer on 
the occasion of the ^Id or Festival ; but on that day, as it 
chanced, the rain was so heavy that it was impossible to 
go out of doors, and thus did God protect and preserve 
Sultan Mas*ud from their schemes. A week later, when 
‘Abbas was preparing for flight, he was arrested, brought to 
the palace and beheaded, and his body cast over the garden 
walls on to the shore of the Tigris ; and this happened just 
one month after the violent death of his fellow- conspirator, 
‘Abdu^r-Rahman. The King then dismissed Taju’d-Din and 
sent him to Pars with a message to Biizaba, saying, “You 
see what hath befallen your confederates : if you would like 
to join them, Bismi^lldh ! ” 

Then the King made Mu’ayyidu’d-Din Tughra’i prime 
minister. This was an accomplished as well as a virtuous 
man, and one day of audience he recited before the King 
a fine Arabic qasida of 80 couplets (20 given here) which 
he had composed, beginning : — 

“ In those days,” says the author (f . 100^), “ ministers com- 
posed such verses as they cannot now even read or recite 
correctly ” ; and he adds : — 

When Taju’d-Din reached Pars and communicated the 
news to Buzaba, the latter collected an army and brought 
Malik Muhammad and Malikshah to Isfahan, where the 
governor Ghalabak (ui^, Bunddfty pp. 193, 202) waited 
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upon him. Buzaba then proclaimed Malik Muhammad king, 
and caused the five blasts of trumpets to be sounded in his 
honour (Ojj O-uy Sultan Mas^ud, on learning this, 

hastened to Hamadhan from Baghdad with the small army 
which he had at hand, and thence sent messages to Khass-beg 
bidding him hasten to his support with reinforcements from 
Arran, and to the Atabek flduguz and the Amir Shi'rgir 
(brother of Arslan Aba) to assemble the army of Adharbayjdn. 
Fortunately for the King, Buzaba loitered on his march from 
Isfahan, and when he reached Gurab the armies of Arran 
and Adharbayjan had already arrived at Hamadhan, and, by 
the King’s directions, were encamped in the Maydan-i-Dih-i- 
Piyaz whence next day they marched to 

Murghzar-i-Qaratagin, where Buzaba came to meet them at 
the village of Kihran. A fierce fight ensued, which ended 
in the defeat of Buzaba and his capture at the hands of 
a black named Rustam, formerly one of his servants, but at 
this time in the service of Hasan the jdnddr (f. 101^). The 
King gave his sword into the hands of Khass-beg, who 
hewed Buzaba in twain ; and his head was sent to Baghdad 
and there set up over the palace of the Caliph al-Muqtafi, 
Malik Muhammad and Malikshdh returned to Pars and the 
King to Hamadhan, to the Kushk-i-kuhan or Old Summer- 
house.” This happened in a.h. 541 1146-7). 

The King spent that winter at Sawa, whence he went 
to Adharbayjan, and so returned, towards the end of the 
summer, to Hamadhdn. In the year a.h. 543, in the month 
of Sha‘ban (= December, a.d. 1148), when winter was at 
hand, he set out for Baghdad, but first, against the advice 
of Khass-beg, waited on his uncle (Sin jar) at Ray, where 
the two rulers remained eighteen days ere they separated, 
the one to Baghdad, the other to Khurdsan.^ In Safar, 
A.H. 544 (= June-July, a.d. 1149), Sultan Mas'iid returned 
from Baghdad to Hamadhan. — Malik Muhammad b. Mahmud, 

' Jrom this point onwards my abstract of the MS. (on which this article is 
based) is less full, as I was pressed for time, and feared that I iniffht not be able 
to finish it before leaving Paris. ® 
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the King’s nephew, and his wife Gawhar Khattin, the King’s 
daughter. — Maragha (f. 102^) is besieged and taken, and 
the walls rased to the ground, in a.h. 545 (= a.d. 1150-1). — 
Quarrel between Khass-beg and the Atabek Sultan Aba. — 
In Jumada II, a.h. 547 (= September, a.d. 1152), Sultan 
Mas^ud sickened, and Bu’l - Barakat, the physician, was 
summoned from Baghdad to consult with the King’s other 
medical advisers; but to no purpose, for a week later, on 
the eve of Eajab 1 of the same year (—Oct. 13, a.d. 1152), 
he died, and the same night his body was conveyed to 
Hamadhan and there buried in the Mad rasa, or College, of 

s- 

Sarbarzih : cf. Bunddri^ p. 227, 11. 15-16). 

An elegy on his death {marthiya)^ in the form of a tarjY- 
band of 35 couplets, by Sayyid-i-Ashraf, is here inserted 
(f. 103^). It begins 

11. Malik^Mli b, Mahmud b, Muhammad (ff. 103^-106^). 

His full name and title was as~Sulfdn Mug hit hid d- Dunya 
wdd-Din Malikshdh b, MaJimiid b, Muhammad Taminu 
AmirVUMuminin. He was fond of wine and devoted to the 
chase. His taicqi\ or motto, was aUIj His prime 

minister was Shamsu’d-Din Abu’n-Najib. His chamberlain 
was Khass-beg. He lived 32 years and 2 months, and 
reigned four months after the death of [his uncle] Sultan 
Mas‘ud, and once previously to that event for sixteen 
days at Isfahan (see pp. 867-8 mpra). He succeeded to the 
throne in Rajab, a.h. 547 (=October, a.d. 1152), on the 
death of Mas‘ud, his uncle ; and was deposed in Shawwal 
of the same year (= January, a.d. 1153). His deposition 
was brought about by his dissolute habits and fondness for 
low company, especially by his infatuation for a woman 
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named Jamal. Here is cited (f. 105) a qasida of 36 couplets 
composed in his praise by Sayyid-i-Ashraf. 

Khass-beg was the prime mover in the King’s deposition, 
for, being suspicious of bis master’s intentions, ‘‘ he break- 
fasted off him ere he could sup ” : — 

So be agreed with Hasan the jdnddr that the King should 
be invited by the latter to bis bouse, where, on bis arrival, 
he was detained with the woman Jamal and three or four 
attendants, while messengers were despatched to fetch his 
brother Muhammad from Khuzistan. On his arrival this 
Prince was crowned in the summer-house of 

Hamadban, where the deposed ruler was kept a prisoner 
for fifteen days, when he succeeded in letting himself 
down over the walls by means of a rope and effecting 
his escape to Khuzistan,^ where he remained during his 
brother’s reign, supplied with money and news by his sister 
Gawhar-nasab. He made an attempt to recover the crown 
from his brother, but his troops were defeated and dispersed 
by the Atabek Ayaz. Later, when his brother Muhammad 
died and his uncle Sulayman Shah was crowned at Hamadhan, 
he hurried to Isfahan and proclaimed himself king, but died 
fifteen days later without having effected anything. 

12. Muhammad h. MaJpnud b. Muhammad 107^-llla). 

His full name and title was as- Sultan GhiydthxCd-Bunyd 
wa\l-Din Abu Shujd^ Muhammad b, Mahmud b. Muhammad b. 
Malikshdh Qashnii AmirVl-Muminm. His ministers were 
Jalalu’d-Din Abul-Fadl and Shamsu’d-Din Abu’n-Najib. His 
chamberlains were flfaqshat b. Qaymaz (jUJ ^ 
and msiru’d-Din Atabek Aydz. He lived 32 years, reigned 
7, and ascended the throne in a.h. 548 ( = A.r). 115r3) He 
appointed his brother Malikshdh, the deposed king, governor 


^ Cf. Bfffiddri, pp. 228 - 9 . 
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of Hamadhan, and the chamberlain Jamalu^d-Din flfaqshat 
was sent, with the approval of Khass-beg, to summon him 
thither from Khuzistan. 

In Muharram, a.h, 548 (= April, a,d. 1153), I"nanj, 
Khass-beg, and other nobles who had risen to power in 
the reign of Sultan Mas^ud were assembled 

at Murghzar-i-Qaratagin, together with Zangi the jdnddr^ 
Shiimla,^ and Sarim Muhammad b. Yunus (f. 108^), when 
suddenly the King caused the heads of Zangi and Khass-beg 
to be cut off and cast amongst the crowd, after which their 
possessions were confiscated — 

At the time of Sultan Mas‘ud’s death and MalikshaKs 
accession, Sulayman Shah, Mas‘ud's brother, had been seized 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Farrazin, where he remained 
a captive for seven years (f, 108^) in the custody of its 
warden (JV^), Aminu'd-Din. Assisted by sundry nobles 
and amirs he escapes from captivity, and for some while 
contends with success against his nephew Sultan Muhammad. 
The amirs mentioned include (ff, lOS-lOQ) the Atabek 
Tlduguz, the Atabek Arslan Aba, Alp-ghush nick- 

named Kmi-khar” FakhruM-Din Zangi, Mudhaffaru’d- 
Din Alp Arghun, the son of Yaranqush the Falconer 
Khwarazmshah Yusuf, Hasan the jdnddr, 
Rashid the jdma~ddr, and Yaminu’d-Din the Amir-i-bdr 
(master of the ceremonies). Sulayman makes Fakhru’d-Din 
of Kashan (cf. Biinddriy p. 232) his prime minister, and 
Khwarazmshah (f. 109^) his chamberlain. — Shamsu’d-Dln 
Abu’n-Najib, formerly the prime minister of Sultan Mas^ud. 
— Defeat and flight of Sulayman Shah, and success of Sultan 
Muhammad. — Jamalu’d-Din [Tl-]faqshat. — Jalalu’d-Din 
[Abul-Fa^] is replaced as prime minister by Shamsu’d-Din 
Abu’n-Najib. — In a.h. 560 ( = a.d. 1155-b) Sulayman Shah 


^ Cf. Bunddriy p. 230, and n. 1 ad calc. 
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comes to Isfahan, but is refused admission by the governor 
Rashid. — He then seeks aid from the Caliph at Muqtaf i 
(whence he is nicknamed al-Maliku’l-mustajir”), who 
eventually equips him for the fray. — Aq Sunqur Piruzkuhi 
and Inanj. — A battle is fought on the river Araxes between 
Sultan Muhammad and Sulayman Shah, wherein the latter 
is defeated and falls back on Mawsil (f. 110**). — In Dhu’l- 
Hijja, A.H. 554 ( = Dec., a.d. 1159-Jan. 1160), the Xhatun-i- 
Kirmani is brought to Hamadhan as Sultan Muhammad’s 
bride, but, though the city was decorated and illuminated 
for her arrival, he was too ill to approach her, 
and died in the same month. 

In the panegyric on Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, which, as 
usual, concludes this chapter, is inserted a qasida of twenty- 
seven couplets by the author, beginning : — 

I— J I M l iMi ii ji lJLj 

\lj J-sl- 


13. Sulayman Shah b. Muhammad (ff. 112''-114“). 

His full name and title was as-Sulfan MuHzzu' d-Bimya 
wa’d-Din Abu’l-Hdrith Sulayman b. Muhammad b. Malikshdh 
Qashnu Amiri’ l-Muminin. He was bom in Rajah, a.h. 511 
( = November, a.d. 1117), lived 45 years, and reigned 
a little over six months. His minister was Shihabu’d-Din 

Thiqa, and his chamberlain Mudhaffaru’d-Din Alp Arghun 

Nasiru’d-Din Aqish, ‘Izzu’d-Din Sitmaz, and the Atabek 
Ayaz. — On the 12th of Rabi' I, a.h. 555 (=March 22nd 
a.d. 1160), Sulayman Shah reached Hamadhan (f. 113“), and 
a qa-sida (13 couplets given) was recited in his praise by 
Sayyid-i-Ashraf.— The Atabek Ilduguz was propitiated by 
his name being read in the khufba and inserted on the coins. 
—Sulayman Shah takes to solitary drinking (cf. Bunddri 
p. 232) and unsocial habits : — ’ 

‘ y ^ U ‘ 
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In Bamadan^ a.h. 555 (= September, a.d. 1160), he was 
deposed and cast into prison, where he died on the 12th of 
Ilabi‘ II, A.H. 556 (= April 10th, a.d. 1161), the government 
having been usurped by Arslan and I'lduguz, 


14. Arddn h, Ttighril b. Muhammad (ff. 115^-130). 

His full name and title was as- Sultan Rtihnu^d-Dunyd 
wa^d-Din Arslan b, Tughril b, Muhammad Qaszmu AmirVl- 
MUminin, He lived 43 years, and reigned 15 years and 
7 months. His tatcqi\ or motto, was <UJLj . 

His ministers were Shihabu'd-Din b. Thiqatu’d-Din ‘Abdu’l- 
‘Aziz, Fakhru^d-Din b. Mu‘inu'd-Din, and Jalalu’d-Din b. 
Qiwamu’d-Din. His chamberlains were Mudhaffaru'd-Din 
the Falconer {bdz~ddr), the Atabek Ayaz, and NusratuM-Din 
Atabek Pahlawan. 

Arslan was only one year old when his father Tughril 
died, and was educated with his cousin Malikshah b. Seljuq 
Shah b. Muhammad. In a.h. 540 (—a.d. 1145-6) he was 
confined by [his uncle] Sultan Mas‘ud in the Castle of 
Takrit, under the custody of the Amir-i-Hdjj Mas'ud Bilal, 
the governor {icdli) of Baghdad. On the death of Mas^ud 
another of his nephews, also called Malikshah [b. Mahmud], 
succeeded to the throne and reigned for four months, when 
he in turn was succeeded by his brother Sultan Muhammad 
b. Mahmud, the nephew, son-in-law, and chosen successor of 
Sultan Mas‘ud (Shawwal, a.h. 547 = January, a.d, 1153). — 
Husamu’d-Din Alp-gbush as-Silahi (f. 116^) fights against the 
Caliph and dies. — Sunqur of Hamadhan comes to the Atabek 
flduguz. — Sultan Muhammad dies, and is succeeded by 
Sulayman Shah (f. IIO*"). — Khwaja Shihabu’d-Din Thiqa. — 
A.H. 545-6 (= A.D. 1150-1). — Amir Tzzu^d-Din Sitmaz. — 
Flight of Tnanj to Gurgan (f. 117^). — Descriptive mathnaicz 
poem, containing this misrd ^ : — 
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The Assassins or Maldhida (f. 117^) seized and fortified 
several strong positions near Qazwln, whence they were, 
however, dislodged by the Musalmans (who ceased their 
internecine quarrels to combine against the common foe) in 
four months. Thereafter the Musalmdns kept a constant 
watch on these regions, and also laid siege to the Castle of 
Jahan-Kushay, which had been built (by the Assassins) in 
the time of Sultan Mas‘ud. This siege was, however, raised, 
owing to quarrels between the amirs in command of the 
besieging army ; and the Assassins obtained possession of 
all the artillery and siege-engines abandoned before their 
stronghold. 

On Sha‘ban 19, a.h. 560 (= July 1, A.n. 1165), Zangi 
came from Pars to visit the King. On Dhul-Qada 21 of 
the same year (= Sept. 29, A.n. 1165), the Amir Nasiru’d- 
Din Aqish died, and on Sunday, Muharram 14, a.h. 561 
( = Nov. 20, A.n. 1165), the Amir Tzzu’d-Din Sitmaz. 
On Wednesday, Safar 9, a.h. 561 (= Dec. 15, a.d. 1165), 
a violent tempest occurred, which overthrew minarets and 
other buildings at Sawa. — The Bagh-i-Shurba (f. 118^) in 
Ray.— Fakhru'd-Din of Kashan. — Jahan Pahlawan. — On 
Wednesday the 4th of Jumada I, a.h. 561 (= March 8, 
A.D. 1166), fnanj took refuge with the King of Mazandaran. 
On Wednesday the 11th of the same month the Sultan left 

Ray. — Mu^affaru’d-Din Qizil Arslan. — Tihran (f. 119^). 

Tnanj takes refuge with Khwarazmshah. — a.h. 562 (=a.d, 
1 L66-7). — Excesses of the army of Khwarazm at Abhar and 
Zanjan, whence many children are carried off as slaves, 
and 2,000 camels. — a.h. 563 ( = a.d. 1167-8). — Sawa and 
Mazdaqan. — a.h. 564 (~a.d. 1168—9). — Kharraqan (f. 120^), 
—a.h. 565 (f. 120^).— A.H. 568-9 (=A.n. 1172-4).— Sickness 
in the army encamped by the Araxes, from which not one 
man in a himdred escapes.— They retire to Nakhjuwdn 
(f. 12P).— Aq Shahr founded by Abkhazi.— Death of the 
King’s mother.— ^ahiru’d - Din Balkhi.— Death of the 
Amir Jlduguz (f. 121^).— Safi’u’d-Din Isfahani appointed 
professor at the madrasa at Hamadhan, Jumada I, a.h. 571 
(^December, a.d. 1174).— Address (khutha) of Siti Fdtima, 
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the sister of Amir Sayjid Fakhru’d-Din ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla. — 
The greatness and glory of Sultan Arslan. — His poets Mujir 
of Baylaqan and Athir of Akhsikat. — Qasida (44 couplets), 
by the former, beginning : — 

‘ Ajl c;-— jj 

‘ Ail ^ Jilt 


Another qasida (f. 123^) of 76 couplets, by the same poet, 
beginning : — 

‘ o' 

Another (f. 124^) of 49 couplets, by the same, beginning : — 
( 






Another (f. 124^) of 70 couplets, in reply to one by Sayyid-i- 
Ashraf, beginning : — 

‘ j' 

Another (f. 126^) of 41 couplets, in praise of the Atabek 
Pahlawan, beginning : — 


4 ^ 




Another (f. 127^) of 51 couplets, in praise of Qizil Arslan 
beginning : — 






Of Mujir our author seems to entertain a much higher 
opinion than of Athir-i- Akhsikat i, of whose qasidas (or rather 
a tarkzb-band of 77 couplets and 8 bands or refrains) he cites 
only one, beginning : — 


Athir would seem to have charged Mujir with plagiarism, 
for at the end of the last qasida by the latter (f. 129^) our 
author says : “ Shame on Athir-i- Akhsikati that against this 
qasida he spoke thus : — 
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15. Ttighril b. ArsMn (ff. 131^-155^). 

His full name and title was as-SuIfdn RulcmC d-Bunyd 
wa^d-Din Kahfu'l-Isldm wa’l-MiisUmin Abu Tdlih Tughril b. 
Arslan Qasvnu AmirVUMumimn. His taic(ii'‘ was 

(UJL . His ministers were Jalalu'd-Din, Kamalud- 
Dm Zanjani, Sadru’d-Din MaragM, ‘Azizu’d-Din Mustawfi, 
Mu^inud-Din KasW, and Fakhrud-Din b. Safiyyu’d-Din 
Waramini. His chamberlains were al-SdjihiCl'Khdss Amir 
Qaraguz as-Sult^ni and MalikiCUJJmard Jamalu’d-Din Ayi 
A-ba al-A‘^amul-Atabaki. ^ 

The prosperity and success of the first ten years of his 
reign were due to the wise counsels of the Atabek Muhammad 
b. Hduguz, whose name is given with the following high- 
sounding titles (f. 132"^) : — 

^ ^ll\ jkxj^r 

To him it was due that : — 

The Sultan had some skill in verse-making, and many of 
his verses are popular and often cited, for example the 
following : — 

^ V dwi ! bjXj y-m»a -i.s T Ij A ^ bio ^ — *3'^ 

Also the following, which he composed, wrote out in gold, 
and sent to the Atabek iludhaffaru’d-Din Qizil Arslan, to 
express his gratitude for a robe conferred upon him by the 
latter, in a.h. 585 (= a.d. 1189) : — 

8.x— 
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< ^ I - ^ 

^ ^ c , \ ; t ^ 

‘Iraq (f. 133^) suffers from devastation, massacre, and 
plunder. — Books stolen from public libraries. — In A.H. 581 
(= A.D. 1185-6) Salahu'd-Din (Saladin) came to Mawsil^ to 
ask the Atabek's permission to wage a war of extermination 
against the Assassins, and to reduce the castles which they 
held near Qazwin, Bistam, and Damghan. — Sharafu"d-Din 
Alp-Arghun. — Verses by Jamalu’d-Din of Khujand (f. 134^). 

y J ^ y (JjQi IfcLl 

^ ^ y ^ !■ j ^fcX}l.4j 

Curses are invoked on “ the King of Mdzandaran and all 
Rafidis.^* — Mention of Russians ^ — Fakhru^d- 

Dm ‘Ala’uM-Dawla ‘Arabshah (f. 136^). — NajmuM-Din 
Lajin. — — The Sultan composes the following 

quatrain (f. 137^) on a victory which he has won : — 

^y 1-^ Cl — ^ 

^y <sj^ ^ Cili JIA1 

Siraju’d-Din Qutlugh (f. 137^). — ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla is bow- 
strung by the King’s orders two stages out of Hamadhan. — 
Tarkib-hand of 30 couplets by the author, lamenting his 
death. — The author (f. 140^) speaks of his maternal uncle 
Mahmud b. Muhammad b. ‘All ar-Rawandi^ who was the 
King’s tutor, and whom he calls : — 

^ *UU^ cli3w^ 

A Qur’an, beautifully written in the King’s own hand, is 
given as a present to the King of Mazandaran. — Verses 

^ It was in this year that, according to Stanley Lane -Poole {Muhammadan 
Bytiasties, p. 75), “he reduced Mosil and made the various princes of Mesopotamia 
his vassals.’’ 


J.R.A.S. 1902. 
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describing that country are cited from the ShdJindmay which 
the author calls the Book of Kings, which is the King of 
Books : — 

The author in retirement (f. 141^). — Fakhru’d-Din Qutlugh 
Qaraquzi attempts to depose the King, and set up his 
first cousin once removed, Sinjar b. Sulayman (f. 142^). — 
Fakhru’d-Din Qutlugh falls into the King’s hands and is 
sawn in two (f. 143^). — Khwaja Mu'm[u’d-Din] of Kashan. 

We now come to the invasion of Persia by (Tukush) 
Khwarazmshah in a.h. 589 (=:a.d. 1193), in which year 
(f. 143^) he takes Tabarak, — : 

— Quatrain by a Khwarazmi poet (f. 144^) : — 

During the absence of the Sultan Majdu’d-Din ‘Ala’u’d- 
Dawla makes merry -mth one of his mistresses 
a singer named Zulaykha ((*Li j licJj) —The author again 
(f. 144i>) makes mention of his uncle. — a.h. 590 (=a.d. 1194), 
the troops of Khwarazm in Mazandaran (f. 145a). The 
author observes that the ingratitude of the Khwarazmshahs 
towards the Seljuqs (to whom they originally owed their 
power and rank) dates from the time when Atsiz Khwarazm- 
shah sent to Sultan Sinjar the well-known quatrain : 

‘ l-uW o'^ ‘ Uc^T ^ Udil y 

Khwarazmshah at Samnan, 24 Jumada II, a.h. 590 (= 
June 16, A.D. 1194). — The rashness of Sultan Tughril 
results in his being surrounded and killed by the troops of 
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Khwarazm. — The lamentations for his death are general 
amongst his subjects (f. 146^) ; ^‘Widows weep not so bitterly 
over their husbands/’ says the author, as did the world 
over the King.” An elegy on his death follows, ending 
with this rather fine verse : — 

^ j' 

Khwarazmshah now proceeded to overrun, plunder, and 
devastate the whole kingdom of ‘Iraq. On Rajab 4, a.h. 590 
(= June 25, a.b. 1194), he reached and occupied Hamadhan, 
the capital of the fallen dynasty, and gave it to Qardquz 
Atabaki, Isfahan to Qutlugh fnanj, and Ray to Malik 
Yunus Khan.— In a.h. 591 (=:a.d. 1195: f. 147^) the 
‘Rafidis’ under the guidance of ‘Izzu’d- 

Din Kaqib, cause some commotion. — AAj , 

— Qutlugh Tnanj draws a good augury from the text ^ : — 

^ \j\^ ^ x^\ 

He marches on Ray, encouraging his comrades with the 
verse : — 

The word , ‘ post,’ which I had supposed to have come 
into the language later, occurs on f. 148^. — Qutlugh ?nanj 
has his throat cut “ like a sheep ” by his false allies of 
Khwarazm. — His body and bead are ransomed from his 
murderers by Fakhru’d-Din Sarwar, and are sent for 
interment to Hamadhan. — Jumada II, a.h. 592 (= May, 
A.D. 1196) : c>UkC : the Sadr of EKujand : the 

death of Mu’ayyidu’d-Din a blessing to all good Muslims 
(f. 148^). — Khwarazmshah besieges Hamadhan and enters 
it on Monday, Sha‘ban 19, a.h. 592 (= July 18, a.d. 1196). 
After its surrender, he treats the inhabitants well, and 


1 Qur’an, xxiii, 29. 
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inflicts a hundred stripes on the Amir Jamalu’d-Din Ali, 
the nephew of All Bar, for violence and looting. The 
‘Iraqis are forbidden, under pain of death, to wear the 
Kliwarazmi cap. Mujir of Baghdad comes as ambassador 
(f. 150^). The well-known Arabic verses cited in the 
Gulistdn of Sa‘di (ed. Platts, p. 38, Book i, Story 28) : — 




0—3 




are here quoted, showing that they were composed a good 
deal earlier than that work. — Khwarazmshah (f. 150^) 
returns to Khwarazm. — — a.h. 593 
(=A.D. 1197). — Mayajaq and the stratagem whereby 

he succeeded in killing many of the chiefs of the Assassins 
or Maldhida in Rajab, a.h. 593 (= May-~June, a.d. 1197). 


^ J 1:1^^ ^ 

. . . ‘ _j (f, 152“) 


In Muharram, a.h. 591 (= Nov.-Dee., a.d. 1197), Malik 
Dzkek s wife, the King s daughter, hore him a son, who was 
named Tughril— Mayajaq goes to Isfahan, Kashan, and 
Eawand. The Kafidis (f. 153'*) of Kashan (on whom the 
author invokes curses) urge the troops (of Khwarazm) to 
commit greater excesses and depredations. The author 
launches out into the following diatribe against these 
‘ heretics ’ : — 


jqliJ <Cy , J 

L. Il joLiJ 

ji i^jj Ail <C: L' lj<L)lf j\Xl , aJIa J_l5h 
A^J ilij J_i,! jl_, oj j_L= Jj ij 
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^ ^ i}j^ j\jSb ^ 

4Aj ^ 1 j JuM L’ A^y a1 Ax ^ <U ^ 

«wj 1 ^ ^ Ai^A^ d««o^jy AlJl 

A..«AI^ A^y d-^l^ 

y ‘^‘-^ e;^y^ (^-JIajsT*^ AaL^ jyj 

iyW^ly ^l^j AA^— ^ 4...f^V J A^— i 

J aJ 1 ^ 1^ \ A;i^ ClAA^i: ^ 

< j^) ^ fj>^ ^J^y^ cri' 

^ji**/!^ ^ y t-^W* ^1** »**»*P^ !jy***' "^ 

^yjUwM} AA^^ C— UAi^l^>- Ij ^ ^ j^MtJ ^/**J 

Monday, 21st of Rabi' IT, a.h. 594 ( zrMarch 2, a.d. 1198). — 
^JL^Jcj ) . — The Khwdrazmi women clothe themselves in coats 
of mail (f. 153^).^ — Thursday, Rajab 19 (? a.h. 594=May 27 , 
A.D. 1198) : titles (f. 161) conferred on Mayajaq by 
Rhwarazmshah, who makes him his viceroy in ‘Iraq. — 
Dinawar (f. 155), Lishtar, and the Castle of Ardahan. — The 
Assassins of Qazwin are plundered, — Khwarazmshah incites 
them to assassinate his wazir (whose body he afterwards hangs 
head downwards on a gibbet) and some others. — Two months 
later he himself dies. — j U^l?i J 

(f. 156). — Qasida of 31 couplets by the author in praise of 
his patron, Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, beginning : — 

^ In the remainder of the MS. there appear to be several dislocations, but the 
lack of catchwords at the foot of each page makes it difficult to arrange the 
pages in order without a more careful scrutiny than the time at my disposal 
allowed me to make. The following arrangement seems, from my notes, to be 
^proximately correct r—Ff. 153, 161, 155, 156 {end of historical portion) \ 
£f. 154, 162-166 {on TTine) ; ff. 157-160 and (?) 154» (on Chess), The remaining 
leaves (ff. 166-179) seem to be correctly arranged. 
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^ ^ j{ ^ 

^ jl— i-j yJi ^ 

Here ends tlie historical portion of the work. The 
remainder of it treats of the Pastimes of Kings and the 
Accomplishments of Courtiers : and first amongst these of 
Wine and Wine-drinking o Ju^ai). 


16. On Wine and Wine-drmking, 

On the nature and properties of wine. — The Dhakhira-i- 
Khwdrazmshdhz^ cited. — Abul- Hasan al-Karkhi and Hasan 
b. Ziydd’s opinions (f. 154^). — The following commentaries 
are referred to : — -* 

^ j 

Wine is called munasmf when the liquor from which 

it was made is reduced to one -half of its original bulk, 
and fnuthallath (^-^■'.1-^) when it is reduced to one- third 

(f. 162). What is and what is not an intoxicant ( 

Praise of the Wazir Shihabu’d-Din Mahmud b. ThiqatuM- 
Din ‘Abdu'l-'Aziz. — Apology for wine: that which is 

beneficial to the health cannot be wholly bad or unlawful. 

A “ Book of Wine" in 50 chapters (f. 163).— 

Story of the stork and the snake at the court of Kay Qubadh. 
— ^Effects of wine tested on criminals. — 

iJ ‘ xS fUjili 43 4^ j 

Advantages of wine.— Ancient Greek sages cited.— Receipts 
for manufacturing various lawful wines (f. 165). 

sncyclopiBdia, compiled ty Zayira’d - Din Abd 
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17. On Chess and the different forms of the game. 

History of the introduction of Chess from India into Persia, 
where one new variety game was invented ; 

and thence into the Byzantine Empire {^^j)y where two 
more varieties were evolved, making four in all. These 
four games are described with illustrations which sufficiently 
explain the arrangement of the pieces. 


(a) The original Indian game. 

This appears to be identical with the game now played in 
Europe with 32 pieces on a square board containing 8x8 = 
64 squares. The pieces bear their usual Persian names : 
the 16 pawns piydda) in the advanced line on each 

side ; and in the hinder line on each side, from without 
inwards, the two castles (^, rukh) ; the two knights or 
‘ horses ’ > faras^ or , asp) ; the two bishops 

or ‘ elephants ^ , fil^ or J-J , pil) ; and in the middle 

the king shdK) and the queen or ‘minister^ ^ 

farzin). 

(b) The Persian variety^ invented by Buznrjmihr. 

In this game the board is no longer square; it still 
contains 64 squares, but they are arranged in 4 rows of 
16 each, as follows : — 
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P = Pawn. 

R = Rook, or Castle. 

Kn. = Knight, or ‘ Horse.’ 


B = Bishop, or ‘ Elephant.’ 
K =5 King. 

Q = Queen. 
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(c) The first Byzantine variation. 

Here the board is circular, consisting of 5 concentric 
circles, of which the innermost is called Hhe Citadel’ 
hisn), intersected between the circumferences of the 
innermost and the outermost circles by 16 radiating lines- 
It thus contains, besides the central ‘ Citadel,’ 4 x 16 = 64 
compartments or ‘squares,’ on which the pieces are thus 
arranged : — 



(d) The second Byzantine variation. 

This game is played with 40 pieces (the additional 8 
consisting of 4 extra pawns and 4 new pieces called ‘lions,’ 
asad) on a board of 12 x 12 = 144 squares, of which 
the outer rows are vacant at the beginning of the game, 
while the four comer squares are ‘ citadels ’ or 

him or haszn). 
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The ancient game of Chess (f. 160) was originally invented 
in India by a wise man named (Sisba, 

or Sasba, son of Bahir, the Indian). The Caliph al-Ma’mun 
(ninth century of our era) preferred draughts to chess, because 
in the former game he could, if vanquished, blame the dice 
and not himself ; but the Sasanian king Khusraw Parwiz 
(sixth and seventh centuries of our era) would only play 
chess. — Arabic verses on chess by Ibnu’r-Rumi (a.d. 836“896). 
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L = ‘Lion’ {asad). ^ ‘ Citadel ’ 


At this point, as I think, should be placed a passage 
occurring on f. 154% wherein the author, after eulogizing 
his patron, Abu^l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, exhorts him to play 
chess, but not for stakes, “ so that his prayers may not be 
nullified ” by his indulgence in games which involve the use 
of the unlawful dice-box, like draughts : — 


kj 1.^1^ ^ ^ _gS ^ l^lxUj ^ . • 
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18, On Racing, Hunting, and Archery. 

Archery and riding are laudable, because useful, sports \ 
but aimless sports are to be condemned. Wagers and bets, 
though generally objectionable, are allowable in certain 
cases (f. 166), which are discussed. The chase is next 
discussed (f. 167) in a separate section, and under what 
circumstances game slain therein may lawfully be eaten 
(ff. 167-8), as, for example, when the hound is loosed or 
urged on by a Magian (^;^). This section concludes with 
a qasida of 67 couplets by the author, beginning : — 


19. On Writing, Calligraphy, etc. (ff. 169^-172^), 

The rnqiim’i-Mifd, or accountant’s cyphers. — The ahjad 
notation, and its employment to represent numbers as words, 
or words as numbers (e.g. Xijs^ may be expressed by the 
numbers X ^ ^ A ^ ^.). — The abbreviated system employed 

by the accountants of ‘Iraq and Khurasan. — The letters 
seriatim from 1 to with a memoria iechnica in verse for 
each, and instructions (with illustrations) for writing each. 

Six minor sections follow, thus entitled : — 

^ (f. 173") ^ 

‘ (f. 173^) ‘ 

‘ (f. 174“) Jj-xar ‘ 

‘ (f. 174^) ‘ 

Conclusion (ff. 175b_X79a^, 

The author renounces the intention expressed in the 
Preface of introducing at the end of his book a selection 
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of lewd poems (CL?U3^), and instead inserts another long 
qasida composed by himself. — Account of a dream. — Dialect 
verse (f. 176^) : — 

Ijb ^ y <JwLa*ju<c ^ ^ 

Another qasida of 29 couplets (ff. 178^-179^). Here follows 
the colophon, giving Ramadan, a.h. 635 (=April-May, 
A.n. 1238), as the date of transcription of the MS. The 
scribe’s name is illegible except the words — . , b. 

*AbduTlah , . from which at least it is clear that 

the MS. is not an autograph. 




Art. XXVIII . — The Author of the Life of Shah IsmaHl 
Safari. By H. Beveridge. 


Since writing the letter on this subject which appears in the 
January number of the J.II.A.S, I have examined the British 
Museum MS. Or. 3,248 more carefully, and have obtained 
a clue to its authorship. Dr. Bieu and Professor Denison 
Boss considered the work to be anonymous, and regarded the 
name at the end — Muhammad ^Ali, son of Nura — as being 
probably that of the owner or copyist. I am inclined to 
think that it is the name of the author, and that the work 
is more recent and less valuable than has hitherto been 
supposed. No doubt the writer has used some old records, 
and it would appear from a marginal note that a manuscript 
called the Qissa Safavi, and which seems to have been lost, 
was the basis of the work. It is also likely that he used the 
Tarikh Shahi of Abdullah Marwarid, but I think that 
Or. 3,248 cannot have been put together earlier than the first 
half of the seventeenth century. We know from Mr. Denison 
Boss’s paper in the J.B.A.S. for April, 1896, that the work 
must have been composed, in whole or in part, after 946 a.h. 
(or 1539), as it records the death of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
which occurred in that year during the flight after Humayiin’s 
defeat at Causa by ^er ^ah. But there are two marginal 
notes in the manuscript which have hitherto escaped notice, 
and which show, I think, that the work must have been 
written at a still later period, and also that the author did 
not expect or intend that he should remain anonymous. 
These notes are not perfectly intelligible, for the margins 
have been clipped in binding (before the MS. came into 
the Museum), and consequently some important words are 
missing, but their general purport can be understood* 
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The first note occurs on. the margin of p. 82^ and refers 
to an embassy undertaken by Qambar ^All, the lala or 
guardian of ^ah Isma‘il, to Sultan Murad at his Court in 
Shiraz, Sultan Murad was the cousin of Elwand Shah, witb 
whom Isma'il was at war, and he was the grandson of TJzan 
Hasan, the king of the White Sheep. As Isma^il's mother 
was a daughter of Uzan Hasan (her mother Martha is said 
to have been a Christian and was the daughter of the King 
of Trebizond), Murad and Isma‘11 were also related. Isma^il 
wrote a letter to Murad warning him against joining Elwand 
^ah, and Qambar ‘All, who was an old servant of the 
Safavi family and seventy years of age, volunteered to 
convey the letter and also to expostulate with Sultan Murad. 
His embassy and his discussion with Murad are related at 
some length in the manuscript, and then we have the 
marginal note, of which the translation is as follows : — 

‘^Let it not be concealed that the contents of the letter which 
the Aqa conveyed and his discussion with Sultan (fault, but no 
doubt Murad should be read) are by this humble individual, and 
are not in the Qissa Saf(avl ?). The contents of the letter 
are taken from the loose (or perhaps unauthentic, the Persian 
being azan nasl^a nd marhut) which (fault had brought. As 
by the desire of Khusru Aqa, captain of the bodyguard of Kh. 
(Yuzbashi ^ulaman Kh.), who was the originator of the com- 
pleted (?) book [SarJcdr-i-tdlif rahat Jcitdhrd), several things were 
inserted in consideration of that book,^ so this humble individual 
has in some places entered them in this work. Consequently 
readers will understand the cause of the divergences from the 
noble book (qu. the Qissa Safavi).’’ 


The story of the embassy is carried on to 83^, and there 
we have the following brief note : “ This passage too is by 
the humble individual.” Apparently these words refer to 
the part of the narrative which describes Qambar ‘All’s return 
from Sultan Murad’s court. There is here a remarkable 
difference between Or. 3,248, and the manuscript life of Shah 

* The. letter Kh remains, and perhaps it is the first letter of the name 
Ajuisru Aqa. 

- The loose or unauthentic book ? 
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Isma^ll in the India Office. The passage in the latter which 
describes the embassy of Qambar ‘All is at pp. 43®^4o^, and 
it has many points of similarity with the account in Or. 3,248, 
But at p. 45^ it is stated that Qambar ‘All was put to death 
by Murad for his boldness of speech, whereas Or. 3,248 
describes him as returning and giving Isma^Il an account of 
his treatment. See also p. 52 ^ of the India Office MS., where 
Isma‘il tells his aunt !^adlja Begam, who was a daughter of 
TJzan Hasan, and consequently also an aunt of Murad,’ that 
he had sworn to put Murad to death as a punishment for his 
having killed Qambar ‘All. 

The next marginal note is at p. 228^, and refers to the 
description in the text of Shah Isma‘rrs battle with Abul 
Kh air Khan, son of Qasim ]^an, the ruler of Da^t 
Qipcaq. The text gives a detailed account of the engage- 
ment, and describes how Isma‘Il slew Abul Khair in single 
combat by cleaving him to the waist. P. 232^ also gives 
a picture of this, in which we see Abul Khair holding his 
shield in front of his face, and Isma'il’s sword cutting 
through shield, head, and waist. 

The translation of the note is as follows ; — 

“Let it not be concealed that the story of Abul l^air Khan 
of Qipcaq, who had died in the year (fault, but presumably haM) 
873, and the description of his having been (fault, qu. killed) by 
Hazrat ^ah (i.e. H.M. Isma‘il Shah), and (this account) of one 
who had been dead two and forty years has not been found in 
any chronicle which this humble individual has seen. It has 
been written at the desire of his master^ [aquyan) and grandfather, 
the noble Kawab Aqai Muhammad Eazi Beg (unintelligible, 
qu. may God cast his shadow over him ?). The account is without 
foundation (or perhaps is not in the original work). Accordingly 
he begs that the masters of learning and knowledge will not 
suspect this humble one of being a liar. God knows what the 
real truth is.” 

This note shows that it is the author and not the copyist 
who is writing, and also that he intended or expected to be 

^ Perhaps it should be ‘ the Aqayan,’ meaning his relatives or friends of that 
name and of his grandfather. Aqayan appears to be the title of a family or clan. 
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known as the author. Else why should he, if he was 
anonymous, be anxious to free himself from responsibility ? 
I therefore think that the name Muhammad ^Ali, son of 
Nura, at the end of the manuscript is that of the author. 
It appears also that whether the writer of the note is right 
or wrong in doubting the story, he has expressed himself 
rather carelessly, for he has confounded Abul Khair, the 
grandfather of ^aibaui and the son of Saulat Shaikh 
Oghlan (Ho worth, part ii, p. 686), with the Abul Khair 
of the text, who is there described as the son of Qasim !Oaa. 
Abul Khair, the grandfather of ShaibanI, died in 874 (1469), 
and so I suppose is the person referred to in the note, 
though the addition of 42 years will not produce the 
apparent date of Isma^il’s battle. The battle is represented 
as occurring after ^aibanl’s death in 916 and after the 
death of Najm Sanl, and so cannot have occurred before 918. 
Possibly the 3 of 873 of the note should be read as 9, there 
being no dots, which would give 921 as the date, but then 
this would make the date of the death of Shaibanf s grand- 
father to be incorrect. In the text I think there is nothing 
to show the exact year in which the battle is alleged to have 
occurred. The story of Isma'iFs killing Abul Khair is also 
told, and with still greater detail, in the India Office 
Manuscript. It also gives a picturesque account of the visit 
of the Uzbeg Chief JanI Beg Sultan to Qasim Khan in 
order to induce him to assist the Uzbegs against Isma^il. 
We are told (p. 231^) that Qasim Khan was then holding 
his court in Ilaq (.^),^ and that when he received Jam Beg he 
was seated on the golden throne of Cingiz Khan. He was 
then an old man, and was remarkable for having three long 
hairs hanging down from his chin, two descending to his 
shoulders, while the third and middle one reached to his 
navel. This, we are told, proved him to be a lineal ^ 
descendant of Cingiz Khan, and secured to him the reverence 
of every man in the Qipcaq Steppe. His son Abul Khair 

Perhaps it only means summer quarters. 

- He traced his descent from Juji, who was the eldest son of Cingiz. 
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was seated beside him, and was about thirty years of age. 
Qasim Khan is also mentioned at p. 112® of the India Office 
MS. as sending 12,000 men to Shaibani to help him in 
taking Samarkand. No doubt he is meant to be the Qasim 
Khan of the White Horde, who was the son of Abu Said 
surnamed JanI Beg, and of whom there is an account in 
Howorth, part ii, pp. 629-31 and p. 715. He is also 
mentioned several times by Haidar Mirza in the Tarikh 
Ea^Idi, translation by Denison Boss, pp. 82 and 273. He 
is also mentioned by Abul GrhazI, Des Maisons’ translation, 
p. 188, and in Babar's Memoirs, Erskine, 14. But nothing 
is said in any of these works about his having a son called 
Abul Khair. Haidar Mirza describes him as having made 
war on the TJzbegs, and not as helping them, and he says he 
was succeeded by his son Mumash and afterwards by his 
nephew Tahir. To the same effect is Abul Ghazi^s remark 
that Qasim Khan fought with Shaibani and was the cause of 
his death. This must mean, I think, that Shaibani was so 
weakened by his unsuccessful expedition against Qasim (also 
described by Haidar) that he fell an easy prey to Isma‘il. 
I have found nothing about Abul Khair, the son of Qasim, in 
the Habib-as-siyar, nor in the history by Khwandamir^s son 
Mahmud, and we have the authority of the writer of the 
marginal note for the statement that it does not occur in any 
chronicle. I therefore think it must be a fiction, like many 
other statements in the book. 

Though the marginal note on p. 228^ does not tell us the 
author’s name, it gives the name of his grandfather, viz. 
Muhammad HazI Beg. Now there was a Muhammad Razi 
Beg who went as ambassador to India, and who is described 
at p, 506"^ of the B.M. MS. of the ‘Aalam Aral ‘Abbasi, 
Or. 152. He was head of the torchbearers, went on an 
embassy to Jahangir, and died at Lahore in 1026 a.h. (or 
1616) as he was returning to Persia. If this was the author’s 
grandfather the book was probably written after 1616, for 
it is not likely that the note would be made during the 
grandfather’s lifetime. The which occurs on the note 
at p. 82 after Ghulaman is probably the beginning of the 
J.B.A.S. 1902. 57 
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words Ktudabanda Mirza, i.e. of Tahmasp’s eldest son, who 
reigned for about nine years, viz. from 985 to 994 ( = 1577-86). 
The ^^usru Aqa of the same note is probably identical with 
the !^usru Beg who is mentioned in the ^Aalam Arai 
(B.M. Or, 152, p. 187^, nine lines from foot, and p. 188% top 
line) as a leader of the ghiddms or bodyguard at Ispahan. 
It appears from the account there given that Khusru Beg at 
first refused to submit to ‘Abbas Shah, and took possession of 
the fort of Ispahan. Afterwards he and his men came to 
terms and submitted. This occurrence apparently took place 
about 994 (or 1586).^ As ^^usru is described as being the 
editor or originator of the book, i.e. either Or, 3,248 or its 
predecessor, the latter cannot be so early as has been supposed. 

The India Office MS. life of Isma'iP is numbered 536, 
and is described at p. 213 of Dr. Ethe’s Catalogue. It is, 
to my thinking, an older and more valuable recension than 
Or, 3,248, but many pages are identical in both manuscripts. 
Evidently it has been compiled from the same original. 
A page of the MS. has been misplaced, for what is marked 
312^ and placed at the end of the MS. should be reversed and 
placed at the beginning, the top of p. 312^ corresponding 
to the third line from the foot of p. 2^ of Or. 3,248. 
Similarly 312^ corresponds to 3^ of Or. 3,248. The story 
of Haidar’s dream and the introduction of the Safavi cap 
is similarly told in both MSS., p, 15^ of the I.O. MS. 
corresponding to 20^ of Or. 3,248. So also 33» of the 
I.O. MS. corresponds to line 5 of 50^ of Or. 3,248. But 
the I.O. MS. is the more gossipy of the two, and gives 
details about Sultan Husain Baiqara, ^aibanl, etc. Thus 
at 126a it has a long story of how Husain Baiqara's 
daughter, Jahan ^ah Begam, came to marry a divinity 
student. It has also many details about ^aibani’s marriage 
with the mother of Sultan ‘All of Samarkand, and says 


Af- l\^curred shortiy after the aspssmation of ^udabanda’s capable son Hamza 
Mirza had made the former's position hopeles*?. ^ -u-aiuzu 

= The histoij encb with the accession of Tahmasp, but a ehronolo<ncal table 
at the end, and m the same handimtinsr as the rest of thp j ^ * 

1015, and then breaks off owang to there being a page or 
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that she was afterwards stabbed by ^aibani’s other wife. 
It is probably, however, all apocryphal, for Babar does 
not mention the circumstance, and the name of Sultan 
‘All’s mother is wrongly given. It also (p. 226^) gives an 
extraordinary and, I should think, a totally false account 
of how Babar appeared before Isma^il at Hisar Shadman 
with a sword and quiver tied round his neck and humbly 
begged forgiveness for having deserted Najm Sani at the 
battle of Ghajdiwan ! Evidently this MS. has been written 
by a bigoted Shia, and the writer has chosen his materials 
from some hagiographer of ^ah Isma^lL 

There was also a copy of a life of Isma‘il in the Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana, but the latter is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Eylands, and the MS. is not yet accessible. There 
is another copy at Cambridge, and it has been described 
by Mr. Browne. 
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Art. XXIX . — Zarathiishtra and Heraclitus, By Professor 
Lawrence Mills. 

Before the Logos of Heraclitus, as is usual in the cases 
of all originators, the thing * originated ’ was already present 
in its germ for his use in the half-formed surmises of his 
predecessors. 

For it was none other than Hesiod who used a word 
and expressed an idea ^ which, together with the hints of 
other schemes, led up to the early concept. The first 
Greek naturalists believed, indeed, in an original substance 
of the universe, out of which everything arose and in 
which everything consisted; they also attributed to it life 
and motion, and gave it different names. One thought it 
was ^ water.^ Another called it the infinite {sic),^ as 
undefined substance matter. At other times they thought 
it was ‘ air.* 

Parmenides ^ had spoken of trusting only the Logos, that 
is to say, ‘ reason,* while distrusting the senses, imagination, 
etc. But this does not seem in itself to possess much 
speculative importance. He reduced everything to one in 
his philosophy, and denied development. He did not like 
the idea of motion,^ and had no conception of the 
consciousness of the Logos ; nor had Heraclitus this latter, 
for the matter of that. Parmenides* natural philosophy was 
so bad that he believed in the ‘stationary character of all 
things’ ; and he earned the name of ‘no-naturalist,* d^iJo-t/eo?, 
from Aristotle. We have no analogy with either Asha or 
Vohumanah here. 

^ Op. 692, /A€Tpa <pv\dff<r^(rBai, 718: “the abundant loveliness of the tongue 
that moves in rhythmic order.” 

* Of. the Avesta conception of infinite time. 

^ Flourished in the 69th Olympiade, 504-500 b.c. 

* See Heinze, p. 59, and Zeller, pt. i, pp. 553-584. 
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It was the keen discriminator of Ephesus^ who first saw 
a certain something imperative, not to say imperious, in the 
rhythm of nature, of its motions, and of its developments. 
I say of this great generalizer ; for we must concede him 
that title however much we may differ from his ultimate 
conclusions. 

Heraclitus did not indeed definitely resolve those secrets 
which the labours of all these centuries have only just 
succeeded in discovering, or rediscovering, but he came so 
near to this that we may fairly say that if he had possessed 
one fraction of the data which we now have, he would have 
surpassed most of us of these latter days in the depth of his 
intuition and in the keenness of his discrimination, for he 
seems to have surmised what we now know to be the true 
definition of heat, ‘ an overliving fire,’ ‘ kindling with 
regularity, burning out with regularity ’ ; cf. the fjberpa 
^vXdaaeaOac of Hesiod. 

The sun shall never pass his measure, for did he do so, 
the night goddesses, aid of justice, would find him out” 
(cf. Plut. de exil,, ii, 604, B.). We do not distinctly 
gather that he held to any unchangeable underlying sub- 
stance of phenomena. All is ^becoming’ with him, But 
surely one would think he must have seen that an eternal 
substance was necessary, the everlasting changing of the 
forms of which constitute perhaps existence, certainly 
^creation’ and 'events.’ The one imderlying substance 
which exists according to his ideas was w^hat he called 'fire.’ 
We should call it ‘heat,’ the eternal perpetual motion, that 
is to say, its mode. Nature moves in so far as it is subjected 
to, or better, in so far as it possesses 'caloric ’ (sic), from the 
slowly dissolving ice to the electricity of the atmosphere; 
and the march of nature is rhythmic ; it has reason ; for all 


^ Died about 470^78 b.c. For his fragments see Biter’s masterly edition 
(Clarendon Press, Oiford). Bernavs “Ge4mmelte 
h 1-108. Bemays, “ Heraklitischen Briete,’^ * 1869 Lassalle 
Die Philosophie des Herakleitos des Dukeln/’ 1858. Gladisch “Herakleitoa 
md Zoroaster*’ (1859, antiquated). Schuster, - H. von Ephe.iS 1873 
TeiMer “ Neue Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffe,’’’ i, 1876. E.%Ser “ Dk 
Philosophie des Heraklit,” 1886. Patrick, “ HerakHtus,” Baltimore 1889 
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things adapt themselves each to the other and fall into their 
places ; and out of the clash of seeming discord life, with all 
its developments, mental, emotional, and moral, arises ; there 
was reason in it, if not a ‘ reason er/ He called that reason 
‘ logos ’ (here in this application), meaning more ^ a sentence ’ 
than ^ mere speech/ And for this discovery or recognition 
a great Church father reckoned him among the fold of 
Christians before Christ ; they who live according to, or 
‘with’ the logos, are,” said Justin, “Christians, even if they 
were thought atheists ; and such were Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and the like and among the Greeks.” ^ 

An incongruous grouping indeed, we should say, but one 
which perhaps shows the power of the Logos all the more. 
The moral order of the life of Heraclitus was thought of, but 
it was his theory which was the occasion of the remark. 
The idea of reason as inherent in nature dominated his 
philosophy. That philosophy indeed impresses us with its 
‘ one ’ arising from two opposites, while the opposites become 
knowable only after the splitting of the unit into two. 

It was hardly, however, as some think, ^ the march of 
motion by the sublated negation which Fichte and Hegel 
most prominently revived and elaborated.^ It was, moreover, 
wholly materialistic, let it be noted well. Although, as in 
the case of every similar supposition, we may always under- 
stand ‘ materialism ’ in a certain deeper and sublimer sense.^ 
For matter must have been regarded by Heraclitus as a 
thing which contains within its potentiality all that we 
know of mind or morals. The Logos of Heraclitus is the 
eternal law of motion in the strife of contending elements ; 
that is to say, in the embrace of opposites, ‘splitting all 
things,’ but putting the split together, and again the split, 

^ See Justm Martyr, Apol., i, 85. 

' See Lassalle. 

^ Recall Hegel’s remark to the effect “that there is no sentence of Heraclitus 
which he had not embodied in his Logik ” ; sec Patrick upon this. 

^ The word naturally grates upon our ears and upon our feelings. But, after 
all, not a single item in the myriad experiences of sentiment is denied by any of the 
so-called materialists. AU must concede that if everything is material, then 
material also is everything, honour, mercy, devotion, everjihing arises hrom it, 
and intellect the first of all. 
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ra fi€v o\a htaipeovre^ tcl Se Siyprjfiepa ovtn‘t0€VT€<; (see Philo 
qu. rer, div. her., 1,506 f.). strife alone life becomes 

possible, disease makes health good and pleasant. There 
is no harmony without the height and the depth (sic) (the 
‘ flat and the sharp ’), and no peace without war/’ 

And this creative, all-moving ‘ war ’ in nature was again 
the ‘ Logos ’ under a difierent name and from another point 
of view. The Logos is also ‘ fate,’ not a blind fate by any 
manner of means. Fate as the Logos was the Creator (sic) of 
all things, from the running together or conflict of opposites. 

Justice is also war, and war is universal, everything takes 
place with strife. The just, or more properly the exact, is 
the cause and result of fire (i.e. heat) which is immanent; 
that is to say, permanently dwelling in the universe of nature ; 
for this ‘ heat ’ has its law according to which it unfolds and 
again folds up the world ; that law is its rhythmic reason, or 
Logos. It is conceived of as material, as I have said, and 
the fire filled with spirit is another representation of the same 
Logos. This Logos is one and the same world - forming 
element as fire (i.e. heat), but viewed from different sides. The 
Logos is as little immaterial as fire. It is material; but then, 
as before said, matter must have been conceived of in a sense 
which has made it all inclusive, the sum-total, of universal 
subjective experience. And he called this comprehensive 
concept ‘Logos,’ this being the first extended use of the term 
in this sense by a philosophical teacher in the history of 
Greek literature. Sextus Empiricus, in his work Adversus 
math., vii, 2, ff. 5, d97 ff., quoted by Zeller and Heinze, speaks 
of this Logos as the ‘ divine logos ’ (see H., p. 44), but he 
hardly meant to report the expression as having been used 
by Heraclitus ; the 0€h<i and delov are probably due solely 
to Sextus himself. And with all of this his Logos was 
‘unconscious.’ Such was most probably his opinion; and 
possibly Von Hartmann started from some such hint. 

It, the Logos, was a reasonable force which inheres in the 
substance-matter of the world. There is nothing material 
without it. It has no pre-existence, except as all things 
pre-exist in their predecessors, of which they really form 
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a continuous part. It rules all things, and domineers over 
the realm of intellection and morality', eliminating all inde- 
pendence from each of them. Such was, in a few words, the 
scheme, perhaps a little too much portrayed in the sense of 
Hegel by Zeller, and too much in the sense of mere ‘ nature ’ 
by the other extremists.^ 

On the fascinating depths of it, with all its errors or its 
truth, we may not dwell, and in fact I make the above 
remarks (only) with reserve. But to one habituated to such 
investigation the gist of the matter is clear at once. We 
have an astonishing and a pregnant scheme, strangely deep, 
yet strangely material. And this is the Logos which is 
supposed by some to have been the ancestor of Vohumanah 
or of Asha. We need hardly have waited for a full discussion 
of it before we decided whether such a Logos was likely to 
have been their progenitor or not. In some respects, indeed, 
both Asha and Yohumanah might have been proud of the 
connection ; but that is not our point just here. A radical 
historical connection of the nature of that between cause and 
effect is here not to be thought of. 

It is in the sphere of purely mental and, as we may also 
say, of moral action that, strange as it may appear, we find 
one delicate item of analogy, though I fear my readers will 
term it rather too far-fetched. Yet I present it for what it 
may be worth. As we find in the fragments of Heraclitus 
the first statement of a self-moving reasonable or reasoning 
force, so it is in the Avesta that we have, of all possible 
lores, the first record of the souFs moral self-motion, if 
I might be permitted to make use of such a form of words, — 
a pulse of spiritual progress in the thought, in the word, and 
in the deed, from their inception in the first consciousness 
of a living subject to their consequences, felicitous or 
calamitous, first in the future of the present life, and then 
in a scene beyond it. For these states of moral habit seem 
actually to be continued on of themselves, not merely as the 

^ Surely the progress of development by the supercession of ideas through their 
opposites applies to natural phenomena as well as to ideas. In so far Hegel most 
certainly was right in speaking of Heraclitus as he did. 
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occasions, but also as the constitutive elements of their own 
rewards or punishments in the present and in the future 
state. In T. 30, 4, ‘the worst mind’ seems really to be 
put into the place of the ‘ worst fate ’ ; while the ‘ best 
mind ’ is ‘ heaven,’ the passage having been beyond a doubt 
one of the sources, and perhaps the oldest surviving one, of 
the use of the word ‘ best * [vaJmht) among the Persians 
for ‘ heaven.’ And distinct departments in the future 
spiritual home-life had the very words ‘ good thought,’ ‘ good 
word,’ and ‘ good deed ’ for their names. ^ It is the sinner’s 
own conscience which shrieks at him on the Judgment 
Bridge (see Y. 46) ; and it is his own good thoughts, words, 
and deeds which meet him and conduct him to his final 
happy destiny. Whether our full modern idea was really 
intended — I mean, of course, the idea that “ virtue is its 
own reward ” — we may indeed doubt. 

Zarathushtra would possibly have thought it too extreme 
a conception to be at all practicable or indeed safe ; regarding 
it as dangerously refined and calculated to suspend all whole- 
some fear in inferior minds ; but that it occurred to him, 
dimly at least and as if only to be instantly rejected, seems 
clear. At all events we have here a positively certain case 
where ideas, like events, cast their shadows before. These 
remarkable suggestions were the first of their kind, so far as 
I am aware, in the entire history of speculation, the incipient 
glimmering of the noblest idea that has ever emerged from 
the consciousness of man. And the analogy which I would 
draw is this; and I confess it is an exceedingly subtle one, 
and only thrown in for a very esoteric circle. 

As Heraclitus was the first to formulate for us the idea 
of self-motion in the universe of nature physical, but as 
including more dimly the intellectual and moral world, so 
Zarathushtra gave us the first hint to our common, but so 
beautiful modern proverb, the idea of a sort of self-motion of 
moral economics or in the forces which control them. This 
however, is the mere phantom of an analogy, striking though 


See Yt. 22, Vestergaard. 
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it be so far as it extends. It is indeed a likeness ‘ in the 
air ’ ; and it is mentioned as an interlude and as if in 
a parenthesis alone. 

But aside from anything like this, to those who study 
the history of the idea of the Zarathushtrian ash a, a certain 
general analogy with the Logos of Heraclitus, when also 
more closely understood, becomes perceptible. The idea, 
like its Indian counterpart rita, arose from the observed 
regularity of natural phenomena — the rising, course, decline, 
and disappearance of the sun and other heavenly bodies, the 
succession of the seasons, etc. These became imitated in the 
ceremonies of religious worship, and the priestly officials 
were termed the rtavcui and the ashavan ^ ; and there, indeed, 
we have what reminds us of the Logos of Heraclitus in so far 
as it is likewise a ‘ rhythm.* 

But as to what the rhythm of material nature actually was, 
the systems were poles apart. As Zeller himself admits, 
Heraclitus must have been somewhat aware of the nature of 
the widespread mazd a- worship with which his successors 
were so familiar. For the Persian forces which looked to 
Auramazda for victory and hated Angra Mainyu as the 
author of defeat, surged for years up to the very gates of 
Ephesus when Heraclitus was in his prime. If he was even 
invited, as was believed by some, to the Court of Darius, then 
the false letters are the graphic echoes of the fact. It is 
therefore very probable indeed, that the stories of the two 
originally antagonistic divinities of the Persian creed assisted 
those early impulses which impelled this man of genius 
as he proceeded to improve still more upon the simple 
downright statements of the Zoroastrian oracle; but this is 
only possible. 

The Zoroastrian dualism, only by a very wide inference, 
bears any marked likeness to its successor ; while on the 
other hand, no one of the known Greek ancients, so far as 
I am aware, had any conceivably immediate influence upon 
the plain though grander theory of Zarathushtra. 


^ Properly, as I would suggest, arshavan. 
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With Zarathushtra opposition and war were indeed in the 
nature of things, for there were ^ two original spirits ^ ; this 
was the foundation of his views. But we find no emphatic 
suggestion with him that this was in any sense ordained for 
good.^ According to some passages the ‘‘evil are to lie 
forever in hell.” If this, however, is to be modified by 
Yasna 30, 12, “Upon this shall there be salvation” {ushtdy^ 
the beatific state), then we have indeed a happy result; but 
there is no statement anywhere to the effect that the strife in 
nature was conducive to better things even when regarded as 
an educator. Nor, in fact, is there any precise statements 
as to physical nature which are so conspicuous with the 
Ephesian. 

Undoubtedly antithesis is the keynote of Zarathushtrianism. 
Even in the Gathas we have conspicuously the beginning of 
the pairing. Opposite Ahura Mazda stands Angra Mainyu, 
the most formidable devil ever developed, actually the maker 
of one of the two opposing worlds. Opposite Asha, the 
regularity and truth, we have the Druj, the falsehood in 
the foe ; opposite vohu manah we have aka manah ; opposite 
vahista manah, achishta manah ; opposite Khshathra, the 
dush-khshathra ; opposite Aramaiti, taramaiti ; opposite 
Haurvatat and Ameretatat we have descriptions of woe, as 
Garodman, heaven, is in the face of the Drujodman, hell ; 
while the eternal antipathetic antagonism between these 
forces is well expressed in the mutual repudiations of Yasna 
45, 2, In the later Avesta and in the later Persian they 
become still more completely paired, and in the Gathas this 
conflict seems to have become accentuated by the miseries of 
warfare, that is to say, if ‘the woes of the Kine' were the 
echo of those of the people. If opposition of powers were 
the only points at issue, then the two systems were indeed 
related, and the dualism of Zarathushtra was only repeated 
in the ‘ war ’ of Heraclitus. 


Here Zeller is correct, though his source of mformation was at that time 
naturally so imperfect and now completely antiquated. 

’ Really in form adverbial. 
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Beyond this point, however, HeracKtus must have made 
great strides in a definitive philosophical sense. It is 
profoundly to he regretted that we possess such scanty 
remains of what he wrote or said. They do not occupy 
much more space than one of the longer Gathas, and not 
as much as some two of them together. Heraclitus made 
this opposition, which Zarathushtrianism also so fully 
delineates, to be the constitutive law out of which all 
existing things alone arise, while Zarathushtra only does 
this by inference, if at all. Here, however, we are not 
concerned with inferences. 

Zarathushtra showed the grouping faculty in a remarkable 
degree, and that compact hard reason which recognized 
even an horrific fact and an horrific being. He went no 
half way with his Satan. Heraclitus, however, went even 
beyond these views, and claimed the terrific in life to be not 
only its reality, but the source of its vitality, Zarathushtra 
worked out a clear polarization of all the good and evil 
elements in preceding systems, if systems they could in 
any sense be called. 

Out of all the gods he grouped all the chief abstracts 
deified into one small company, even resolving seven of 
them into one, as Sabellius formed his Trinity. And he 
grouped all the evil into equally limited masses, and there 
he left them to fight out their battle in the awful encounters 
of human and superhuman existence ; but Heraclitus 
quarrelled even with Homer because he seemed to dis- 
approve too much of strife. 

There was one great question, however, in which they 
were happily agreed : nowhere do we see any indication that 
Zarathushtra ever supposed evil to inhere in matter, while 
Heraclitus went so far as to pronounce a materialistic 
pantheism. As to the fire of Heraclitus, when compared 
with that of Zarathushtra, it is indeed possible that the smoke 
of the altars in the Persian camps around his city which 
remained so loyal to the Persian cause, and the rumoured 
echoes of their Adar Tasht, or of its predecessors, may have 
attracted his attention ; and upon reflection this may well 
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have confirmed his own convictions as to the supreme 
position of the ‘mode of motion^ among the elements. If 
so, Zoroastrianism did another great service to the world, if 
only by an accident ; but, of course, the sublime concept of 
Heraclitus went far beyond even the beautiful Zoroastrian 
worship of the holy thing, which was indeed far more with 
his successors than the mere altar fire, and should be fully 
recognized as ‘ heat/ not flame alone, for we have its varieties 
at least in the later but still genuine Avesta, as interpreted 
by the later Zoroastrianism ; even the caloric seated in the 
plants was known as well as that in living creatures. But 
as to the two systems in their entirety, they were well-nigh 
contradictorv opposites : Zoroaster’s (that is, Zarathushtra’s) 
was a harshly limited monotheism, if such a contradiction or 
confusion in terms can be permitted, to convey a popular 
idea. It had its good creation and creator in antithesis to 
its still more limited mono-demonism (‘ so ’ again) with its 
counter creation and Creator. That is to say, it offered ‘ two 
worlds ’ and two quasi-independent deities ; its dualism in 
a certain sense anticipated the more philosophically stated one 
of Anaxagoras, of Plato, and then of Philo. But Heraclitus 
banished at once both God and devil. His gods were of 
a kin to men.^ The Logos of Heraclitus resembles the Asha 
of the Avesta, indeed, as the rhythm of law, and the latter 
became, let us not forget it, later actually a name for fire, 
though chiefly through the ritual, which was indeed an Asha 
by pre-eminence. But though the Fire-logos of Heraclitus 
must have been to some degree at least also touched by 
the universal sanctity of fire upon the altars in India and 
Persia,^ as even also, I must insist, in Greece, yet this 
Fire- logos was in so far radically different from that of the 
Avesta that it was in no sense whatsoever a created thing. 
With Heraclitus there was no ‘creation’ with which to 

^ Recall Ms sajing “ that none of the gods or men had made the world.’’ 

- Recollect that Persia was on the way from India to Greece (on one way at 
l^st) , and that the vast Indian philosophies and worsMp are actually parts of the 
identical lore reached by Persian sages The Indians having positively once lived 
in the pnmawM Iran or near it, and formed one identical race with the authors 
(u the pre-GatMc Gathas, if such a turn of speech may he allowed. 
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associate it, and no ‘Creator,^ while both Asha and Yohumanah 
at their second (logical) stage as concepts were both freely 
said to be ^ created ’ by the great Good Being as whose 
attributes they first appeared; he made them as the hyposta- 
tization in personification of the great moral instincts of law 
and of goodness. While, therefore, this identification of the 
Logos with the fire or heat should not disturb us much when 
* heat ’ is understood to be merely the vital force, yet, on the 
other hand, a self-moved ever-living power which contains 
within itself the reason of all that ‘ becomes,’ and has never 
had a beginning, is a thing presented in a very different 
light from the Asha of Ahura Mazda, even though it be by 
a figure (and only later) called ^ His son.’ The Asha of 
Heraclitus, to use some violence in language, was, together 
with his Fire-logos, a reason-guided and guiding force which 
evolves all things out of — what ? Out of itself — so it seems. 
But in the Avesta that fire was not at all originally identified 
with Asha, for the concepts in the Gathas show no such 
connection. And the systems which at first sight look so 
closely related spread in their developments still further, 
worlds apart. So that aside from internal characteristics 
as a rhythm of motion, nothing could be so different from 
either Asha or Yohumanah, or any of the Ameshaspends, 
as the Logos of the great Asiatic, magnificent though it may 
well be thought to be. 

Yet this concept of the bitter misanthropic, so heterogeneous 
from Avesta, formed the beginning of the Greek idea of 
^ logos,’ and influenced all future thought up to the very 
days of Philo. 
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Art. XXX. — Etymological Vocabulary of the Mdlclivian 
Language, By Wilh. Geiger, 

In the title of my paper the stress is to be laid upon the 
word ^etymological.’ The vocabulary does not contain all 
the Maldivian words which I collected during the last five 
or six years, either from printed books, or from manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished, or from the lips of Maldivian natives. 
For it was by no means my intention to compile a Maldivian 
dictionary for practical use : this would be premature ; it 
may perhaps be done at some future time. For the present 
my purpose is purely philological. The present object is 
to publish linguistic materials which may serve as a basis 
for a scientific phonology of the Maldivian language. 
My vocabulary is, therefore, both an introduction and 
a supplement to the third part of my ‘‘Maldivian Studies,” 
which deals with that subject. First, I have excluded, of 
course, from my vocabulary the numerous words borrowed 
from Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, as they do not 
belong: to the oriofinal stock of the Maldivian dialect. But 
I have omitted also generally those words which cannot 
be explained in a satisfactory way by the help of phonetic 
laws confirmed by other etymologies which are not open 
to doubt. There remains, nevertheless, a sufficient number 
of words to show clearly the character of the Maldivian 
language. It is merely a dialect, and not even a very 
ancient dialect, of Sinhalese. This result is, I think, also 
of historical interest ; for it appears from it that the Maidive 
islands were occupied by Sinhalese people, but hardly at 
an earlier period than about eight or nine centuries ago. 

In order to be as short as possible, I have not added 
to the single Maldivian words all the corresponding words 
J.R.A.s. 1902. ')S 
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from the other Indo- Aryan languages. Only the Sinhalese 
and Pali equivalents are given ; but with constant reference 
to my Etymologic des Singhalesischen/^ where further 
material for comparison will he found. 

The abbreviations used in my paper are the following : — 

ES. = Geiger, “ EtjTnologie des Singhale&ischen ” : Abhandlungen der k. 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaftcn, Cl. I, vol, xxi, pt. 2, 
p. 177, etc. 

Chr. = Christopher’s Maldivian Vocabulary : J.E.A.S., vol. vi (1S41), p. 42 fp. 
Py. = PyRARD’sVocabulan'as arranged and published by Gray : J.R.A.S., x.s., 
vol. X (1878), p. 173 ff. 

Ggr. — materials collected by myself. 

EY. = MaldivianVocabulary (manuscript) in the University Library at Kopenhagen. 
LV. = “ Vocabular)^ Persian and Hindoostanee,” kept in the India Office Library, 
with hand-'svi’itten MaldiWan translation of the single words, Cf. my 
“ M^dmsche Studien I," Sitzungsber. der k. Bayer. Akad. der Wissensch., 
philol.-hist. Cl., 1900, p. G49 ff. This vocahularv is by no means value- 
less, although it must be used cgjitiously and with criticism. 


Finally, I send from a quiet German study my best 
greetings to those secluded islands, where the blue waves 
of the Indian Ocean roll up to the coral reefs, remembering 
with longing pleasure the wonderful tropical night when 
I saw on board the steamer, shining from afar through the 
darkness, the signal-fire of Minicoi. 


A. 

1. abi, ^wife,’ Chr.; Py. amhf/’, ahi-hahuU(je, LV. 13 (with 

honorific). — Sinh. amhu, ES. No. 52. 

2. ahuran, ‘ to turn, to wind,’ Chr. ; intr. chureH, ‘to turn, 

to whirl,’ LV. 186. — Sinh. ambaranv^ Umhnremi. Skr. 
root })hfr with prep. mm. 
adiri, ‘ dark’ ; see andiri. 

3. adu, ‘ to-day ’ ; also ;/iMr^^cGgr.— Smh.a*,ES. No.32 2* 

P. ajja, 

adun, ‘ eye-black ’ ; see andun. 
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4. adu, ^ voice, sound.^ — Sinh. anda, ^ voice andami^ ^to cry.’ 

5. aga, ^mouth, beak’; Grgr., Py. anga . — Is to be compared, 

I think, with Sinh. aga, ah, ^ end, extremity, top,’ ES. 
No. 10, 1 ; P. agga, 

6. agu, 'price, value,’ Grgr., LV. 74; agu~van, 'to be worth, 

to cost.’ — Sinh. aga, ES. No. 13 ; P. aggha. 

7. aguru, ' charcoal.’ — Sinh. anguru, ES. No. 19 ; P. angdra. 

8. ahan, ‘ to ask, to hear.’ 7na ehl, ' I asked ’ ; ma aha- jin, 

‘ I heard,’ Ggr. — Sinh. ahanu, ES. No. 110. 
ai, ' arm ’ ; see at. 

9. akuru, ' letter.’ — Sinh. akitrii, ES. No. 4 ; P. alMiara. 

10. ali, ' light, clear, day-down.’ ali~kumn, ' to kindle, to 

inflame,’ LY. 185; alifan, 'fire.’ — Sinh. ahi, eli, ES. 
No. 81 ; P. dioka. The Miild. alifan must be compared 
with Sinh. elipdna, 'daylight.’ 

11. aU, ‘grey,’ Chr. ; 'ashes,’ LY. 9. — Sinh. ala. 

12. ama, ' mother,’ Ggr. ; Chr. amde, Py. amae, LY. 12 amai. 

— Sinh. ammd, 

13. anden, 'to dress,’ Ggr. — Sinh. andimi. Cf. ES. No. 39. 

14. andiri, ' dark,’ Chr., Ggr. ; ' blind,’ Chr. ; adiri-vdn, 

'to be blind,’ LY. 180. — Sinh. anduru, ES. No. 41; 
P. andhakdra. 

15. andun, ' eye-black, collyrium,’ Ggr. ; LY. 34, adiin . — 

Sinh. andun, ES. No, 39 ; P. aTijana. 

16. annan, ' to come,’ Ggr. — It is difficult to compare Maid. 

annan with Sinh. enii ; but the pret. ai ' (he) came,’ 
au ' (they) came,’ is clearly the same as Sinh. d, 
P. dgata. Cf. Geiger, Litteratur und Sprache der 
Singhalesen, p. 39, § 13, 5. 

17. aran, ' to ascend, to rise, to mount ’ ; cans, ayuivan, ' to 

lift, to bear; to erect, to build.’ — The Sinhalese has 
preserved the gerund ard, ' having ascended.’ Clough, 
Sinhalese-English Dictionary, s.v. 

18. ara, 'eight’; avvana, ' the eighth,’ Ggr. ; ardvis, '28’; 

ahitins, '38.’ — Sinh. at/f, ES. No. 21, 2; P. aUJia. 

19. afi, ‘under, below ’ ; aiihodn, ' the lowest seat of a house, 

with reference to the rank of persons present,’ Chr. — 
Sinh, gati, ES. No. 1155. Cf. P. Jietfhd, 
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20. as, ‘horse’ ; ahan-heS’hird’mihUy ‘ horse-doctor, ’ LV. 83. — 

Sinh. aSy ES. No. 99, 1 ; P. assa. 

21. as, ‘goose’; rada-as, ‘goose (in general),’ Chr. — Sinh. 

has, ES. No. 1618, 1 ; P. hamsa. 

22. at, Py., LV. 20, pronounced ai^ Chr., Ggr., ‘ arm ’ ; aitila, 

Chr., atidila, LV. 20, attili, KV., ‘hand.’ — Sinh. at, 
ES. No. 27, 3, and alia, ES. No. 84 ; P. hattha, 

23. avi, ‘sunshine,’ Ggr., LV. 2, KV. — Sinh. avu, ES. 

No. 98 ; P. dtapa. 


B. 

badn, ‘belly’; see handu, 

24. baffa, ‘father’ (lower language), Chr.; Ggr. ha fa, 

Py- bajxL — Sinh. ha2)a. 
bagu, ‘ hemp ’ ; see hangu. 
bai, ‘ rice ’ ; see hat, 

25. bai, ‘ part, share ’ ; de-hai, ‘ twice, double,’ LV. 156 ; 

Chr. hCie, — Sinh. hci, ES, No. 983, 3 ; P. bhdga, 

26. balan, ‘ to see, to look, to enquire ’ ; intr. helen, ‘ to be 

seen, to be visible,’ Ggr. — Sinh. halanu, ES. No. 973. 

27. balu, ‘dog.’ hhjalu-halii, ‘fox’ ; mlu-halu, ‘wolf,’ LV. 

40. — Sinh, halu, ES. No. 976; Skr. hhalluka, 

28. bandu, ‘belly, womb,’ Ggr.; Chr., LV. 19, KV. hadu, 

Cf. md-handu, ‘ pregnant,’ Ggr. — Sinh. handu, ES. No. 
952 ; P. hhanda, 

29. bangu, ‘hemp’ (?). Cf. hangu-rd, Ggr.; hagu-rd, Chr., 

LV. 55, ‘ arrack, wine.’ — Skr. hhahgd, Cf. ES. No. 
949. See also s.v. rd. 

30. bari, ‘weight or sink (for a net),’ Chr. ; hitri, the same, 

Chr. — Sinh. haru. See also s.v. huya. 

31. bas, ‘ word, speech, language.’ — Sinh. has, ES. No. 978 ; 

P. hlidsd, 

32. bat, LV. 54, pronounced bai, Ggr. ; hue, Chr., ‘cooked 

rice.’ — Sinh. bat, ES. No. 955 ; P. hhatta. 

33. ba, ‘arm,’ in hdmati, ‘shoulder-blade,’ LV. 18. — Sinh. 

ES. No. 983, 2 ; P. hdhu. 
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34. bara, ^twelve/ Ggr. ; hdravanay ‘the twelfth/ LV. 120. 

— Sinh. hardy ES. No. 969, 2 ; P. hdrasa, 

35. bafi, name of a plant, kind of Solanum, Chr. — Sinh. batUy 

‘nightshade/ ES. No. 951 ; Skr. hhantdhl, 

36. bebulnn, ‘ to shine, to glitter,’ Ggr, — Sinh. hdhilenu, 

37. bera, ‘ outside,’ Chr. ; LV. 165, hern (more correct). — 

Sinh. hdhdra, ES. No. 1029 ; P. bdhiram, 

38. beru, ‘ drum.’ — Sinh. be ray ES, No. 1013 ; P. bheri, 
bes, ‘ medicine ’ ; see bes. 

beru, ‘ outside ’ ; see bera. 

39. bes, ‘ medicine,’ LV. 32 ; Chr, be^. Cf. bes-Jcurany ‘ to 

cure,’ Chr. — Sinh. behety n.sg. -day ES. No. 1015 ; 
P. bhesajja. 

40. bilat, ‘ betel-leaf,’ LV. 68 ; Chr. biky ‘ leaf, eaten with 

betel.’ — Sinh. bulaty ES. No. 1005 ; P. tamhula, 

41. bin, ‘earth, ground,’ — Sinh. ES, No. 990 ; P. bhumi. 

42. biru, ‘ fear,’ L V. 95 ; birmiy ‘ to fear,’ Chr. ; blrun 

gannan, ‘to be frightened, to be alarmed,’ Chr. — 
Sinh, biriy biriiy ES. No. 991, 2 ; P. bhirii. 

43. biru, ‘difficult, impossible,’ LV. 157, 162. — Sinh. bdriy 

ES. No. 1024. 

44. bis, ‘ egg,’ Chr. ; LV. 45.— Skr. bija. 

45. biru, ‘ deaf.’ — Sinh. bihiri, ES. No. 998 ; P. badhtra, 

46. boli, boH, ‘ shell (in general), money cowrie.’ — Sinh. 

bohi. 

47. bolu, ‘ skull,’ in bolu-duliy ‘ pia mater,’ LV. 22 ; Chr. bdy 

Py- bolle. — Sinh. bolu. 

48. bon, Chr. ; bon, Ggr., ‘ to drink, to smoke.’ ma buiriy 

‘I drank.’ — Sinh. bonu, ES. No. 1018. 

49. b5, ‘ thick, coarse,’ Chr., LV. 156. — Sinh. bol. 
bo, ‘ skull ’ ; see bohi. 

bon, ‘ to drink ’ ; see bon. 

50. budu, ‘Buddha’; budu-hoilii, ‘monastery,’ LV. 116, lit. 

court of Buddha. — Sinh. buduy ES. No. 1001. 
Christopher’s budUy ‘image,’ is, I suppose, the same 
word, but by mistake spelt with d instead of d. 

51. bulau, ‘cat,’ Chr.; Py. bulauy Ggr. biila\ — Sinh. balal, 

ES. No. 982 ; P. bilala. 
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52. buma, ^eyebrow/ — Sinb. hama^ ES. No. 1023 ; P. hharna. 

53. bunan^ ^ to speak.’ — Sink, haninuy ES. No. 954; P. 

ihanati, 

54. bnra, ‘ heavy.’ — Sinh. bara, ES. No. 969, 1 ; P. hhara. 
bxiri, ‘ weight (for a net) ’ ; see ban. 

bnri-kafi, ^ back ’ ; see kah, 

55. bum, ^ exact, proper, right, suitable,’ Chr. — Cf. Sinh. 

bara, ‘ best, excellent.’ 

56. bumma, ‘ screw,’ Chr. — Sinh. bunima, ‘ wimble, gimlet.’ 


D. 


da^, ^ stick’; see eland L 

57. dagadu, ‘iron,’ Ohr.; Ggr. -fjandu,V}\ ‘rjandey'KN.dd-. — 

Seems to correspond to Sinh. yakada, ES. No. 1152. 
dai, ^ tooth ’ ; see dat, 

58. dakkan, ‘ to show,’ Chr. ; ruli-dakkd-mihd, ‘ proud, 

arrogant,’ LV. 170, lit. a man who shows arrogance. 
— Sinh. cans, dakvanu. Cf. dakinu, ES. No. 549. 

59. dala, ‘ beam, ray of light ’ ; irii-ge dala, iru-dalay ‘ sun- 

beam,’ Ggr. — Sinh. dala, ES. No. 575, 4; V,jdld. 

60. dalu, dalu, ‘horn,’ Ggr., LV. 41. The original meaning 

‘ tooth ’ is preserved in eddalii {et-d^), ‘ ivory,’ Chr. 
— Sinh. dala, ES. No. 588, 1 ; P. ddihd. 

61. daman, ‘to draw,’ LV. 190; dagada-ndni-damd-mihu, 

‘wire-drawer,’ LV. 80. — Sinh. damanu, 

62. dan, ‘ watch,’ as part of the day or of the night, LV. 119 » 

Py- dam, ‘ hour.’ — Skr. ydma. The Sinhalese has the 
borrowed word ydmaya, 

63. dan, dan, ‘to go,’ Ggr., LV. 182. — Sinh. yanxi, ES. No. 

1158 ; P. ydti. 

64. dandi, Ggr.; dadi, Chr., ‘stick.’ ud-dadi, ‘sugar-cane,’ 

Chr.; kdru-damli, ‘yoke,’ Ggr.— Sinh. daMu, Cf. 
daYidu-viifa, ‘ fence of sticks ’ ; P. dcnida, 

65. dannan, ‘ to know.’ — Sinh. ES. No. 562 ; V.jdndtL 

66. dari, ‘child.’ ‘daughter’ ; firihen-dari- 

fulu, ‘ son,’ Ggr.— Sinh. dam, ES. No. 573 ; P. daraka. 
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67. dam, ^firewood, fuel,’ Grgr., LV. 9. — Sinh. dara^ ES. 

No. 570, 3 ; P. dam. 

68. dat, LY. 18, KV., Py. ; pronounced daiy Grgr., Chr. 

‘ tooth dai-gannan, Uo bite,’ Chr. — Sinh. daty ES. 
No. 554; P. danta. 

69. datum, ‘ voyage,’ LY, 112 ; kadu-datiini, ‘ sea- voyage,’ 

LY. 87. — Sinh. yatiirUy ES. No. 1156, 2 ; P. ydtrd. 

70. dau, ‘fishing net,’ LY. 154, — Sinh. ddly ES. No. 648, 1; 

P. jdla. 

71. davan, ‘ to burn, to roast, to fry,’ LY. 53. — Sinh. davanUy 

ES. No. 579. 

72. dekunu, ‘southern, south,’ Ggr., LY. 5. — Sinh. dakunUy 

ES. No. 550 ; P. dakkhma. 

73. deli, ‘charcoal, ink,’ LY. 9, 127, Chr. — Sinh. ddli, ‘black, 

charcoal.’ 

74. den, ‘then, afterwards,’ Grgr. — Sinh. ddUy ES. No. 646; 

P. ddni. 

75. dennan, ‘to give,’ Chr.; LY. 186, den. — Sinh, demiy 

ES. No. 632 ; P. deti. 

76. de, ‘ two ’ ; Grgr. dei, LY. 148 deUy Py. dec. devanay ‘ the 

second,’ Ggr. — Sinh. dCy ES. No. 627 ; P. dve. 

77. dida, ‘flag,’ Ggr., LY. 86 ; Chr. didd. — Sinh. daday ES. 

No. 555, 1 ; P. dhaja. 

78. digu, ‘long, tall,’ Ggr., LY. 146; Chr, digu. — ^Sinh. 

digUy ES. No. 590 ; P. digha. 

79. diha, ‘ ten ’ ; Ggr. dihay e\ LY. 148 dlhayeuy Py. -yet ; 

dihahdHy ‘ 10,000,’ LY. 150.— Sinh. daha, ES. No. 586; 
P. dam. 

80. diri, ‘ cummin seed,’ Chr. ; LY. 37. — Sinh. durUy ES. 

No. 621, 1 ; Skr.yD’rt. 

81. diva, ‘island,’ esp. the Maldives. Cf. divehi mlhun, 

‘ Maldivian native ’ ; divehi akurUy ‘the old Maldivian 
alphabet.’— Sinh. divy ES. No. 601, 1 ; P. dipa. 

82. diya, ‘juice, sap,’ Chr.; ‘water,’ in bodu diya, ‘high 

water,’ LY. 8. — Sinh. diyUy ES. No. 595, 2 ; P. daka. 

83. diya, ‘ daughter.’ — Sinh. diiy ES. No. 626, 1 ; P. dhltd. 
dida, ‘ flag ’ ; see dida. 

dig^, ‘ long ’ ; see digu. 
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84. dolos, ‘ twelve/ Py. dolohet, — Sinh. dohs^ ES. No, 627 ; 

P. dvadasa^ 

85. doru, ‘ door.’ — Sinh. dora, ES. No. 637 ; P. dvdra. 

86. doni, ^ small boat, punt ^ (used in some islands, in others 

oruva), Chr., Grgr. — P. donz^ Skr. droni. The long d 
is irregular. 

87. duas, duvas, ^day^; dmahakii, * every day, always,’ LY. 

215. — Sinh. davaSy ES. No. 680 ; P. divasa. 

88. dulu, ‘ light,’ LV. 2.— Sinh. dulu, ES. No. 575, 4. Cf. 

dala, 

89. dun, * smoke.’ dun-fini, ^ fog, mist ’ (lit. smoke-dew), 

LV. 9; diin-faiy ^tobacco' (lit. smoke-leaf), Chr., 
LV. 36. — Sinh. diim, ES. No. 620, 1 ; P. dhuma, 

90. duni, ‘ bow,’ Grgr. ; dtmlvariiy ‘ bow-string,’ Ggr. — Sinh. 

dunuy ES. No. 617 ; P. dhanu, 

91. duru, ‘ far.’ — Sinh. diiniy ES. No. 621, 2 ; P. dwa, 

92. dufin, pret. of halaHy " to see ’ ; 7na durin, ‘ I saw,’ Ggr. — 

Sinh. dutUy ES. No. 611, 1 ; P. dittha, 

93. duvan, ‘to run, to flow, to sail.’ — Sinh. duvanuy ES. 

No. 625 ; P. javati. 
duvas, ‘ day ’ ; see duas, 

94. du, ‘ tongue,’ Chr., KV. ; Ggr. dUy Py. douls, — Sinh. divy 

ES. No. 601, 2 ; P. jivhd, 

95. dto, ‘carpet,’ Chr. — Sinh. duhuly ES. No. 597; P. dukuh. 


E. 

96. e, pronoun, ‘ that,’ oppos. mi, Cf. etdy ‘ there, at that 

place,’ Chr.; ehindti, ‘at that time,’ Ggr.; eheriy 
‘ thus,’ Chr.— Sinh. e, ES. No. 216; P. aijam, 
et, ‘ elephant ’ ; see et. 

97. e’, num., ‘ one ’ ; Ggr. ekey LV. 148 eken, Cf. ek-kurariy 

‘ to collect,’ frequently in compositions like en-gotUy 
‘ of one and the same kind,’ en-adtiy ‘ harmonious.’ — 
Sinh. eky ES. No. 208. 
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98. ebbadu, ^genuine/ e.g. daita ehbaduy ^genuine (not step-) 

daughter/ LV. 12 : lit. of the same womb, -h 
hadu, 

ebureu, ‘ to turn ^ ; see ahuran, 

99. eddalu, * ivory/ Chr. — et + daliiy q.v. 

100. edu, ‘ bed/ Grgr., LV. 9, KV. Chr. has by mistake edu, 

— Sinh. dnday ES. No. 245. 

101. eduru, ‘teacher.’ — Sinh. ES. No. 244 ; V,dcdriya. 

eg, e’, ‘ elephant ’ ; see et. 

102. eluvan, ‘ to hang, to suspend,’ Chr., LY. 184, 189. — 

Sinh. dlavamiy cans, of dlenUy ES. No. 260. 

103. emme, ‘each’; emmehai, ‘all,’ LV. 140. — -h em- 

phatic particle -me = Sinh. -ma. 

104. es, ^eye’; es~fiyay ‘eyelid,’ LV. 17. — Sinh. as, ES. 

No. 265 ; P. acchi. 

105. et, LV. 39, e’, Grgr., eg, Chr., el, Py., ‘ elephant ; 

bishop (in chess).’ — Sinh. dt, ES. No. 239 ; P. haithi. 

106. etere, ‘ in, inside.’ — Sinh. atarehi, dtuly ES. No. 249 ; 

P. ant are. 

107. -eti at the end of compounds, ‘ having, possessing.’ Cf. 

riv-etl^ ‘ beautiful,’ nian-eti, ‘ sagacious.’ — Sinh. -dti, 
ES. No. 240. 


E. 

108. fahan, ‘to sew ’ ; falid-miluiny ‘ tailor,’ LV. 82. — Sinh. 

pahanu, ‘ to solder, to fasten.’ Cf. Skr.j^air?, pdsayati\ 
P. pdmy ‘ noose, snare, fetter.’ 

109. fahun, ‘ afterwards ’ ; kuda iru-holu faJiitny ‘ after a short 

time.’ — Sinh. pas, pam, ES. No. 810 ; P. pacchd. 
fai, ‘ leaf ’ ; see/h^. 

110. fai, ‘ leg,’ LV. 20 ; Chr. /tZ, KV. /d/, Py. Cf. 

fdetilay ‘foot,’ Ggr. — Sinh. J9d, ES, No. 785, palla^ 
No. 798 ; P. pdda^ pddatala. 

111. fala, ^ blunt, coarse, thick, fat, corpulent,’ Chr., LV. 23 ; 

fala-ndruy ‘artery’ (lit. thick vein), LV. 16. — S inh. 
pcilay palay Salalihini-sandesa 29, Muvadevdavata 12. 
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112. falan, 'to spKt, to rip’; falalan, trans., ‘to tear.’ — 

Sinh. palami^ palemiy ES. No. 833 ; P. phalatL 

113. falo, ' fruit, mango-fruit,’ Ggr. ; also faffalb (from faU 

falb), — Siuh. ES. No. 792, 1 ; P. phala. The 

termmation -d is obscure. Perhaps o’, ‘kernel, seed.’ 

114. fan, ' leaves ’ ; Py. pan. — Sinh. pan, ES. No. 778 ; 

P. paiina. 

115. fanara, ‘fifteen,’ Ggr.; fanaravana, ‘ the fifteenth.’ — An 

interesting word. It corresponds to Pkr. pannarasa, 
panamsa, but not to P. pancadasa. 

116. fani, ‘maggot, worm.’ fani-hadu, ‘worms in the bowels,’ 

LV. 31; fani-diri, ‘the worm seed plant,’ LY. 34, 
68. — Sinh. ES. No. 769 ; V. punaka, 

117. fansas, ‘fifty,’ Ggr., LY. 151. — Agrees with Skr. 

pancdkit, but not with P. panmsa {^nn-), Pkr. 
pcupidsam, Sinh. panas, ES. No. 768. Py., however, 
has pana^. 

118. fafan, ‘to begin, to commence,’ Ggr., LY, 186. — Skr. 

root dim with pra. Cf. Sinh. patan, ‘beginning,’ ES. 
No. 761. 

119. fafni, ‘silk,’ Ggr., LY. 49; Chr. has farm. — Cf. Sinh. 

pata. The word is composed with iii, ‘ thread,’ q.v. 

120. fas, ‘five’; faliel, Yy. pahet. Q>L famans^ ‘25’; 

fasdolos, ‘5 X 12 — 60.’ — Sinh. pas, ES. No. 823; 
P. panccL 

121. fas, ‘mould, earth,’ LY. 7. — Sinh. pr/.s, ES. No. 808 ; 

P. pamsii. 

122. fat, LY. 65, pronounced fal (Chr.), ‘ leaf (of a tree or of 

a book).’ kan-fat, ‘ear'; ne-fai, ‘nose,’ etc. — Sinh. 
pat, ES. No. 770, 1 ; P. 

123. fatas, ‘ditch, trench,’ LY. 92. — Sinh. 

124. faturan, ‘ to spread (e.g. a cloth over a chair),’ Ggr., 

LY. 190. — Sinh. "^paturanu, to be concluded from 
paturiii'anu, ES. No. 774; ^ . pattharati. 

125. faulu, ‘clear, manifest,’ LY. 158. — Sinh. pahala ES. 

No. 832 ; P. pdkaia. 

126. fauru, ‘wall/ Ggr., Chr.; Py. i^wre.—Sinh. jparmf, ES. 

No. 807 ; P. pdkdra. 
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fa, ‘ leg ’ ; see fai. 

127. falan, ‘bridge/ Ggr., LY. 7. — pdlam, 

128. fam, ‘ wound ’ ; Chr. faru, Ggr. fdru-gandii, — Sinh. 
pahara, ‘ knocks blow, stroke/ ES. No. 830 ; V.pahdra, 

129. felan, ‘to press, to squeeze,’ LY. 189. — Sinh. pila, pelemi, 

ES. No. 875, 2 ; V , plld^ pileti, 

130. feli, ‘ cotton cloth ’ ; Py. pelle. — Sinh. pill, ES. No. 876, 

2 ; ^, pati. 

131. fen, ‘ water ’ ; Py. penne. Cf. fen-valUy ‘ cistern,’ 

LY. 60, lit. water-hole. — Sinh. pan, ES. No. 941 ; 
P. pCinlya. 

132. feni, ‘ sight, vision.’ — Cf. Sinh. penenu, ES. No. 904 ; 

P. patimyati, 

133. fila, ‘herbs’; hagu-fildy ‘hemp/ LY. 70. — Sinh. /la/d, 

ES. No. 795; V.paldsa, 

134. fila, ‘plank.’ — Sinh. pcdiha, ‘shield,’ ES. No. 796; 

P. phalakay ‘plank.’ 

135. fini, ‘ dew/ Chr., Ggr. ; ‘ cold,’ LY. 179 ; Py. pinL 

QL findfen-niaUy ‘rose,’ Chr., lit. dew-water-flower. — 
Sinh. plni. 

136. firi-, firihen-, firihenun, ‘man, male.’ finhen’dari, ‘son,’ 

LY. 12 ; firi-mlhdy ‘husband/ Chr.; fin-kalegey the 
same, LY. 13. — P. purisa, but Sinh. pirimiy ES. 
No. 863. 

137. fiya, ‘foot,’ in fiych vain y ‘footprint,’ Ggr. — Corresponds 

to Sinh. n.sg. p'ujay as M. fai to Sinh. pd. I believe 
that fiya-piya is derived from pada^ but fai-pd 
from pdda. 

138. fiya, ‘ cover,’ in es-fiya, ‘ eyelid,’ LY. 17. Chr. has 

esflya , — I think we have to read/?^a’ or fiy an = Sinh. 
plyaHy ‘ cover, eyelid,’ ES. No. 851 ; P. pklhdna. 
Cf. fiyan-lmrigadUy ‘kneepan,’ LY. 19. 

139. fiy&, ‘feather, wing’; duni-jiydy the same, LY. 44 

{diini = bird). — Sinh. piyd. 

140. fiyohi, ‘knife’; l^j^piohy. — pihiya, 

141. firu, ‘file,’ LY. 84 . — pihirly piri, 

142. fi-van, ‘to become putrid, to rot, to stink,’ LY. 181, 

190. — Skr. (^puyaii). 
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143. folan, ‘ to spread, to scatter, to dust ’ ; folaulan^ the 

same, LY. 188, — Sinh. polann, ES. No. 932; Skr. 
root sphiiL 

144. foni, ^sweet^; foni-tori, ‘cinnamon,’ LY. 34 (Chr. -^on). 

— Sinh. pdni. 

145. foruvan, ‘ to cover.’ — Sinh. poravami, ES. No. 923 ; 

P. pdrupati. 

146. fot, pronounced foi^ ‘ book.’ — Sinh. pot, ES. No. 920 ; 

P. potthaka, 

147. fuhen, ‘to ask, to question,’ LY. 189. — Y,pxiccliati. 

148. fulangi, ‘ flying fish,’ Chr. ; ‘ grasshopper,’ Ggr. — 

Sinh. polongu, ES. No. 925 ; P. pafanga. 

149. fulau, ‘ broad, wide,’ Chr., LY. 156 ; fulali, ‘ width.’ 

— Sinh. palal, pulul^ ES, No. 794 ; P. put hula, 

150. fona, ‘ comb ’ ; LY, 63, -ai, — Sinh. pand. 

151. furan, ‘to fill’; furai-ehin, the same, LY. 211; furi^ 

‘full,’ Ggr. — Sinh. puranu.piri, ES. Nos. 889 and 860; 
P. pTirayati, piiritcL 

152. furo, ‘ axe.’ — Sinh. porara, ES. No. 922. 

153. furu, ‘side’; ef-Juhi [z=i ek-f.), ‘on one side,’ J.B.A.S. 

Ceyl. Br. 24, p. 123. — Sinh. ES, No. 840. Cf. 

fvrumati = Sinh. matiqnfa, P. 2 )iftha, 

154. fatu, ‘son.’ — jmt, pit, ES. No. 848; V, putta. 

155. fuvan, ‘areca-nut,’ LY. 68 ; Gkv, fuvag , — Sinh. 


G. 

156. gai, ‘ body,’ Chr.— Sinh. gat, ES. Ifo. 425, 1 ; P. gatta. 

157. gannan, ‘to take, to buy.’ Urun gannan, ‘to be 

frightened, to be alarmed,’ Chr. ; fadti g., ‘ to be 
ashamed,’ LV. 100; dai g., ‘to bite,’ Chr.— Sinh. 
gannti, ES. No, 430; P. ganhdti. 

158. gas, ‘tree’; gahu-fat, ‘leaf on the tree,’ LV. 65.— Sinh. 

gas, ES. No. 438 ; P. gaccha. 

159. gan, ‘ stone, a weight ’ ; hin-gau, ‘ foundation stone ’ LV. 

56. — Sinh. gal, ES. No. 434, 1. 
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160. ge, affix of the genitive. Cf. Maldivische Studien II, 

ZDMG. 55, S. 374,— Sinh. ge, ES. No. 462. 

161. gendan, ‘ to take away.’ — Gerund gena = Sinh. gena 

(v. gannan) + dan, lit. to take and go ; Sinh. genayann, 
ES. No. 458. 

162. gennan, * to bring.’ — Ger. gena + annan ; Sinh. geiienn, 

ES. No. 458. 

163. geri, ‘ cow.’ firilien-gen, ‘ bull,’ Chr. ; gon-gerl, * ox,’ 

Ggr. ; geri-nias, ‘ beef/ Ggr. ; la-geri, ‘ calf,’ LV. 38 ; 
halu-geri, ‘ buffalo,’ LY. 38. — Sinh. geri, ES. No. 459. 

164. ge, ge, ‘ house.’ — Sinh. ge, ES. No. 461 ; P. gelia. 

165. giguni, ‘bell,’ LY, 61. — Onomatopoetical like Sinh. 

kikini. 

166. gi in giteii = Sinh. gitel, ‘ ghee.’ — Sinh. gl, ES. No. 451, 

2 ; P. ghata. 

167. goi, ‘state, condition,’ Ggr. Cf. en-goi, ‘ same, identical.’ 

— Sinh. got, ES. No. 465 ; P. gotta, 

168. gon, ‘ ox,’ in gon-geri ; see gerL — Sinh. gon, ES. No, 464 ; 

P. gona, 

169. govi in as-govi, ‘ horse-keeper, groom,’ LY. 63. — Sinh. 

govi, goyi, ES. No. 471 ; P. gopaka. 

170. gudu, ‘crooked/ Chr., Ggr. ; gudu-miliu, ‘hunchbacked,’ 

LY. 10, — Sinh. kudu, ES. No. 358; P. khujja. 

171. guguri, ‘ thunder,’ Chr., Ggr., LY. 10 ; Py. gongouroii, 

— Sinh.^?^^^^^^^^^^, gigirl, ES. No. 441 ; Skr. ghurgliura, 

172. gui, ‘excrements, fmces,’ LY. 23. — Sinh. gu, ES. No. 

456 ; P. giitha, 

173. gunan, ‘ to count,’ Chr., LY. 190. — Sinh. ganimi, ES* 

No. 424 ; P. ganeti. 

174. gurai, ‘ parrot,’ LY. 43 ; Py. goiiray. — Sinh. gird. 


H. 

175. ha, ‘six’; Ggr. hayei, Chr. hai, Py. ahet, LY. 148 
hayen, Cf. havana, ‘ the sixth ’ ; sahhis, ‘ 26 ’ ; mtiris, 
‘36,’ etc., Ggr. — Sinh. ha, sa, ES. No. 1608 ; P. cl^a. 
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176. hadan, ‘ to make, to create, to do ^ ; caus. hadavan, the 

same. — Sinh. hadami, ES. TsTo. 1595. 

177. hafan, ^to chew,’ LV. 181. — Sinh. hapanUy ES. 

No. 1600. 

178. haknru, ^ sugar.’ — Sinh. hakurii, s°, ES. No. 1589 ; 

P. saklihard. 

179. halan, tr., ^ to shake’; heleUf intr., ‘to tremble’; bin 

heleni = ‘ earthquake,’ LV. 6. — Sinh. halamiy ES. 
No, 1615 ; P. calati, cdleii, 

180. han, ‘skin, hide’; han-fahd-mihu, ‘worker in leather,’ 

LV. 82. — Sinh. hcim^ ES. No. 1603 ; P. camma. 

181. handu, ‘moon,’ Ggr. ; LV, 'd.hadu; Chr. by mistake 

hadu. — Sinh. It an da, ES. No. 1596 ; P. canda, 

182. hanu, ‘whetstone’; hanii-ldn, ‘to whet,’ J.R.A.S. Ceyl. 

Br. 24, p- 124. — Sinh. ham (-gala), ES. No. 1591 ; 
P. Sana, 

183. hat, ‘umbrella,’ LV. 111. — Sinh. hat, sat, ES. 

No. 1434, 1 ; P. chatta, 

184. hat, ‘ seven ’ ; LV. 148 haten, Py. atec, Cf. hatvana 

(Ggr. hairana), ‘the seventh,’ LV. 148, 150 ; hatavls, 
‘27’; satutiris, ‘37,’ etc., Ggr, — Sinh. haf, sat, ES. 
No. 1592 ; P. satfa, 

185. hataru, ‘four’; Ggr. hatarei, LV. 148 hataren, Cf. 

hataruvana, ‘ the eighth ’ ; sauravls, ‘24’; saimdirts, 
‘ 34,’ etc. ; Ggr, satis, sec s.v. — Sinh. hatara, 6°, ES. 
No. 1593 ; P. cat faro, M. saura- = P. catur-, 

186. hau, ‘ cock,’ Chr. ; LV. 42 hdu, Py, aide, — Sinh. sdvul, 

ES. No. 1585. 

187. has, ‘thousand’; Ggr. hahc, Cf. Imsfat, ‘centipede,’ 

LV. 46. — Sinh. dahas, ES. No, 587 ; P. sahassa, 

188. heki, ‘witness,’ Chr., LV. 105, 116. — Skr. sahsin; 

P. sakJdti, 

189. hen, ‘to laugh.’ — Sinh. senu, ES. No. 1560. 

100. hiki, ‘dry,’ Ggr., LV. 6 ; hihan, ‘to dry,’ Chr.— Sinh. 

siku, ES. No. 1496 ; P. siikkha, 

191. hila, ‘ stone, rock.’— Sinh. sat, set, hot, ES, No. 1477, is 
derived from P. seta, Skr. kaita ; M. hita from P. sita, 
Skr. kltd. 
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192. Mtun, ^ wish, desire.’ — Sinh. lixt^ ES. No. 1628 ; V.citta. 

193. Mya, ^ hundred/ LV. 149 ; but Ggr. sateka, — Sinh. 

siya, ES. No. 1507 ; P. sata, 

194. hiyalu, 'jackal.’ — Sinh. hival, s^, ES. No. 1634 ; P. sigdia, 

195. hiyani, ' shadow/ LY. 26, 144 ; Chr. Inyeni, — Sinh. 

set ana, seveni, JP* Cf. ES. No. 1633 ; P. chadana. 

196. hodu, ' proboscis.’ — Sinh. honda, ES. No. 1655 ; 

P. solid d. 

197. honihiru, 'the planet Saturn/ LY. 2; koni/nru-duas, 

‘ Saturday,’ Ggr. — Sinh. senasiird{~dd). 

198. honu, ‘lizard/ Chr.; Ggr,, LY. 40, honif. — Sinh. sunu, 

IP, ES. No. 1642. 

199. honu, ‘ lightning,’ LY. 10 ; Chr. honu, — Sinh. hena, 

200. hudu, ‘white.’ — Sinh. liudu, ES. No. 1638; P. stiddha. 

201. hugu, ‘asafetida,’ LY. 33. — Sinh. hihgn, 

202. hukuru, ‘the planet Yenus,’ LY. 2; hukurn - dims, 

‘Friday,’ Ggr. — Sinh. sikurd{-d(i). 

203. hulangu, huL, ‘ sea-breeze, west,’ Ggr., LY. 5. — Sinh. 

hiilah (n.sg. -ahgd), ‘wind.’ 

204. hun, ‘fever.’ — Sinh. unu, huna, ‘hot,’ ES. No. 168; 

P. imha, 

205. huni, ‘lime, chunam.’ — Sinh. hunu, ES. No. 1637 ; P. 

Claim, 

206. hunnan, ‘ to remain, to stay, to live, to reside ’ ; rarii- 

(jai Jinnna mihd, ‘ people living in the country, 
inhabitants,’ LY. 110. — It is difficult to explain the 
connection with Sinh. (h)iHdinu, pret.-stem hun (= P. 
sanna), Cf. ES. No. 132. 

207. hus, ‘empty.’ hus-kuran, ‘to empty’; hus-hin, ‘land 

that lies fallow,’ LY. 71. — Sinh. his, sis, ES. No. 1635. 
Cf. Pkr. cuccha, chuccha, 

208. huvadu, ‘jasmine.’ — Sinh. ES. No. 1547; P. 

sugandha, 

209. huvai, LY. 106, ‘oath’; Chr. -vac. — Skr. sapatha, P. 

supafha. 
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I, I. 

igili, * finger * ; see ingili, 
iguru, ‘ ginger ’ ; see ingiirii, 

210 . iha’, ^ before, previous, formerly ’ ; Chr. ihag, Ggr. iha , — 

Sinh. ihata, 

211. ingili, ‘ finger, toe,’ Ggr. ; Chr., KV., LV. 20, ujili , — 

Sinh. dug ill s ES. No. 237 ; P. ahgull. 

212. ingnru, ‘ ginger,’ Chr. ; LV. 34, iguru. — Sinh. ingiirii, 

ES. No. 121 ; P. sihgivera, 

213. iran, iralan, ^to tear,’ Ggr. — Sinh, iranu. 

214. iru, ^ sun, east, time ’ ; iru^vd, ‘ land-breeze, east,’ Ggr. 

— Sinh. iru, him, ES. No. 141 ; P. mriya, 

215. ifinna, ‘to sit ’ ; LV. 183 irzna, Sh, A. irlnndn . — Seems 

to be connected with Sinh. hifimi, ES. No. 1627 ; 
Pkr. citthai. 

216. is, ‘head,’ in is-tari or is-tari, ‘hair,’ Chr., Ggr., LV. 

16. — Sinh. is, his, sis, ES. No. 149 ; P. sisa. 

217. itum, ‘ resting, rest,’ Ggr.— Sinh. itirL Cf. ES. No. 170. 

218. iyye, ‘yesterday’ ; LV. 216, iijycu — Sinh. lye. 


K. 

219. kaburu, ‘ smith ’ ; kahuru-udun, ‘ smith’s forge,’ LV. 83. 

— Sinh. kadihuru, ES. No. 300 ; P. kammdra. 

220. kaduru, ‘ date.’ — Sinh. kadurii, ES. No. 283 ; P. khajjurl. 
kadan, ‘ to cut ’ ; see kamfan. 

kadi, ‘ sword ’ ; see kandi. 
kadn, ‘ channel ’ ; see kandii. 

221. kafa, ‘cotton.’ — Sinh. kapu, ES. No. 294; P. kappdsa. 

222. kahabu, ‘turtle,’ Chr. ; -amha, ‘sea-tortoise,’ Ggr. — 

Sinh. kdsnhu, •umbu, ES. No. 420 ; P. kacchapa, 

223. kahan, ‘ to scratch.’ — Sinh. kasanu, kahanu, ES. 

No. 319, 2. 

224. kakxiiii, ‘crab, sea-crab,’ Chr., LV. 45. — Sinh. kakulu, 

ES. No. 270; P. kakkataka. 
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225. kaku, ‘ knee/ Chr., Ggr. ; * sole of the foot/ KV. ; 

‘ankle/ LY. 16. — Sink. kakuL 

226. kalu, ^ black, crow ^ ; kalu-geri, ‘ buffalo.^ — Sinh. kalu, 

ES. No. 324; V.kala. ’ 

227. kambali, ‘ wool,' Py. ; ‘blanket,' KV. — Skr., P. kamhala. 

228. kan, * work ' ; kan-kuran^ euph. = ‘ coire cum femiua,' 

Chr. — Sinh. kam, ES. No. 302 ; P. kamma, 

229. kandan, ‘ to cut, to reap ' ; Chr. -ml- and -nd - ; LY. 104, 

kaddn, — Sinh. kadann ; P. khandetL Cf. ES. No. 275. 

230. kan^, ‘ sword,' Ggr. ; Chr. kadi, — Sinh. kadii. Cf. ES. 

No. 271. 

231. kandu, ‘ channel between the Atolls ; open sea, ocean,' 

Ggr. ; Chr., LY. 8, kadu, Cf. kandii-mas^ ‘ sea-fish,' 
Ggr. ; kadu-daturuy ‘ sea- voyage,' LY. 87. — Is to be 
derived from kandan, lit. ‘ crack.' 

232. kan-fat, ‘ ear,' LY. 17 ; pronounced -fat, Chr,, Ggr. ; 

Py. campat, — kan = Sinh. kan, ES. No. 276, 1 ; 
P. kanna fat, q.v. 

233. kanu, ‘blind,' Ggr., LY. 23. — Sinh. kana, ES. 

No. 276, 2 ; P. kdna, 

234. kafi, ‘ thorn, sting.’ Cf. kari-uni, ‘ porcupine ' ; kayi- 

fai, ‘sting (of an insect),' LY. 41, 47. — Sinh. ES. 

No. 247 ; P. kantaka. The usual meaning, however, 
of the word is ‘ bone.' Cf. buri~kan, ‘ back.' 

235. kas, ‘itch.' — Sinh. kas, ES. No. 319, 2. Cf. kahan, 

236. katoru, ‘ scissors.' — Sinh. katiim, ES. No. 279 ; Skr. 

kartari, 

237. kan, ‘ to eat.' — Sinh, kann, ES. No. 288 ; P. khddati. 

Pret. kei = Sinh. kd, P, khadita, 

238. kekkula-van, ‘ to endure, to tolerate,' Ggr. — A better 

spelling will be, I think, kekulu-vdn, Cf. Sinh. 
kdknlu, ‘ hard,' ES. No. 408 ; P. kakkhala, 

239. kekuri, ‘ cucumber,' LV. 69. — Sinh. kdkiri, ES. No. 407; 

P. kakkdrz, 

240. kessan, ‘ to cough.' — Sinh. kakinu, ES. No. 323 ; P. kdsa, 

241. keti-mnsum, ‘season of the harvest,' LY. 71 . — keti may 

either be =: Sinh. kef, ‘ field,' ES. No. 378, P. khetta, or 
= Sinh. kdti, ‘ the Pleiades,' ES. No. 410, P. kattika, 

J.R.A.S. 1902. 


59 
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242. kibu, ‘crocodile/ LY. 45.— Sinb. hirhhid, ES. No. 334; 

P. kimhhtla. 

243. MMli, ‘ armpit/ KV. — Sinh. Mhili, kisilh ES. No. 349. 

244. kilau, ‘ mud, clay ^ ; kilau-faniy ‘ earthworm,’ LY. 46. 

— Sinh. kalaL 

245. kiran, ‘ to weigh, to measure,’ LY. 205. — Sinh. kiranu, 

246. kim, ‘milk, gum’; kini-ryiai, ‘wet-nurse,’ LY. 11. — 

Sinh. kiri, kiri-rnav^ ES. No. 339 ; P. khira. 

247. kiyan, ‘to say, to recite.’ lava kiija mlhd, ‘songer/ 

LY. 122 ; kiyavan, ‘ to read, to repeat.’ — Sinh. ktyan% 
ES. No. 336 ; P. katheti, 

248. kis, Ggr., kis, Chr., kiyas, LY. 84, ‘ saw.’— Sinh. kiyat. 
kodu, ‘ shoulder ’ ; see kondu, 

249. kolu, Ggr., or better kolu, ‘end’; kohi-fas, ‘stern/ 

Chr. — Sinh. kela, ES. No. 388, 2 ; P. koti, 

250. kondu, ‘shoulder,’ Ggr.; Chr., LY. 18, KY., kodu^, 

Py. condoiL— Sinh, konda, ‘ socket of the arm where 
it joins the shoulder ’ (Clough). 

251. konnan, ‘to plough, to dig,’ Chr., LY. 187.— Sinh. 

kaninu, ES. No. 290 ; P. khanatL Chr. has konnan, 
‘ to plough,’ but konan, ‘ to dig.’ 

252. koru, ‘lame,’ LY. 74. — Sinh. koru, ES. No. 401; Skr. 

khora, 

253. kofan, ‘ to cut, to reap,’ Ggr., LV. 71.— Sinh. hotanu, 

ES. No. 394 ; P. kopeti, 

254. kori, ‘cage,’ Chr.; ‘garden,’ LV. 64; dari-kori, 

‘womb,’ LY. 22.— Sinh. kotu, ‘surrounded, fenced in’ 
enclosure,’ ES. No. 393 ; P. koftha. ' 

255. kotabiri, ‘ coriander,’ LV. 37.— Sinh. kotamhuru. 

256. koveli, ‘ cuckoo.’ — Sinh. kovuht, ES. No. 402 ; P. kokila. 

257. knbu, ‘mast.’ — Sinh. kumba, ES. No. 361, 2; P. ku2m.' 

258. kudi, ‘ little, small,’ LV. 60 ; -din, ‘child,’ Chr.,LV. 10. 

— Sinh. kudu, ES. No. -357 ; P. khuddu. 

259. kuda, ‘ little, small.’— Sinh. kudu, ES. No. 357 • Pkr. 

khudda. 

260. kukulu, ‘fowl (in general), hen.’— Sinh. kukuhi, ES. 

No. 356 ; P. kiikkufa, 

261. knkun. ‘ saffron,’ LV. 69.— Skr., P. kunkuma. 
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262. kuli, ‘ game/ — Sinh. Tieli or keli. Cl ES. No. 327. 

263. kuln, ' spittle.* — Sinh. kela or hela^ ES. No. 388, 1 ; 

P. khela, 

264. kxunam, ^ potter,* LY, 81, — Sinh. kiimhal, ES. No. 361 ; 

P. kiimbhakdra. 

265. kxini, ^dirt, filth,* Chr. — Sinh. kunu. 

266. kurafat (Chr. -fai), ‘knife, razor.* — — Skr. ksura^ 

P. kliura + fatj q.v. 

267. knran, ‘ to make, to do.* us-kurany ‘ to raise,* LY. 185 ; 

7ms-k^, ‘to empty,* Chr., etc. — Sinh. karanu, ES. 
No. 306, 1 ; P. karotL Pret. kula = Sinh. kala, 
P. kata ; ger. ko7 — Sinh. kota. 

268. kuren, postpos., ‘ from, out of,* indicating the abl. case, 

Ggr. — Sinh, keren, ES. No. 381. 

269. knru, ‘short*; kuni-7nihd^ ‘dwarf,’ LY. 11. — Sinh. 

kuru, ES. No. 366. 

270. kurumba, Ggr. {~bd), kurubai, LY. 66, ‘unripe or 

green cocoanut.* — Sinh, kiirumhd. 


L, L. 


271. ladu, ‘ shame, bashfulness,* Chr. - dun, laduveriy 

‘shameful.* — Sinh. ladUy ES. No, 1235, 3; P. lajjd. 
lahun, ‘ slow * ; see las, 

272. lakunu, ‘ spot, mark,* LY. 28. — Sinh. lakunu, ES. 

No. 1229 ; P. lakkJuma, 

273. Ian or Ian, ‘ to apply, to put, to build * ; valu-Idny ‘ to 

bury.* Frequently used in compound verbs as 
kadai-ldUy ‘to cut,* LY. 188, etc. — Sinh. lanUy ES. 
No. 1236 ; P. Idti, 

274. las, ‘delay,* Chr.; lahuHy ‘slow, tardy,* Chr., LY. 158. 

— Sinh. lasy ES. No. 1240 ; P. alasa, 

275. le. ‘blood*; LY. 22, Sinh. It, ES. No. 1252, 2; 

P. lohita, 

276. liyan, ‘to write,* Ggr., LY. 187; Chr. lian, — Sinh. 

lujanuy ES. No. 1245 ; P. Ukhati. 

277. lolu-bodi, ‘eyeball* ; see lb. No. 279. 
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278. lonu, ‘salt’ ‘salt water’; ‘salt-cellar/ 

LY. 55. — Sinh. lunu, ES. No. 1247 ; P. Iona, 

279. lo, ‘eye’; Ib-rnarany ‘to blind.’ Py. writes loh. In 

LY. 17 we find lolu-hodiy ‘ eyeball.’ Cbr. has lolu-maUy 
‘cataract (disease of the eye).’ — Sinh. loly lei, ‘unfixed, 
unsteady, wavering,’ ES, No. 1250 ; P. lola. 

280. lo, ‘copper, metal,’ KY., Grgr. ratu~lb^ the same, Chr. ; 

hiichi-Iby ‘ German silver/ Ggr. — Sinh. loho, lb, ES. No. 
1258 ; P. loha, 

281. lui, Chr., lui, LY. 164, ‘light, fragile.’ — Sinh. luhuy 

ES. No. 1248 ; P. Mu. 

282. la, ‘ unripe, green, young, fresh.’ la-as, ‘ colt,’ LY. 38 ; 

la-qen, ‘ calf,’ ibid. ; la-danUy ‘ babe,’ Chr. — Sinh. la, 
ES. No. 1226, 1. 


M. 

283. maburu, ‘ bee.’ — Dissimilation. Sinh. hamharciy ES. No. 

964 ; P. hhaynara, 

macag, maccag, Chr., ‘on, upon’; see mati, 

284. madiri, ‘ musquito,’ Chr. — Sinh, maduruy ES. No. 

1049, 2. 

285. madofi, a weight = 4 grains, LY. 120.— Sinh. madatUy 

ES. No. 1046 ; P. manjitjha, 

286. madu, ‘pith.’ — Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1045, 1; Skr. 

majjaa. 

287. madu, ‘ calm, smooth ; less, few.’ madun, ‘ calmly, 

slowly ’ ; madii-vdHy ‘ to become less, to decrease,’ 
LY. 112.— Sinh. madciy ES. No. 1045, 3 ; P. manda. 

288. ma^, ‘ skate, flatfish.’ — Sinh. madu. 

289. madu, ‘ mud, scum.’ ‘ear-wax’ ; nefatii- 

madu, ‘ snot,’ LY. 17. — Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1038 ; 
P. manda. 

290. madulu, ‘ district,’ occurring at the end of geographical 

names (Bell, The Maidive Islands, p. 19). — Sinh. 
7naduluy ‘circle, ring,’ ES. No. 1040 ; P. mandala, 

291. magu, ‘ road, passage, way, path.’ — Sinh. magUy ES. 

No. 1034 ; P. magga. 
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292. mahMU, ^ mound, raised over a grave,’ Chr. — An 

interesting word. It corresponds to Pkr. masdna — 
Skr. smasdm. The Sinh. sohoUy hdUy comes from 
P. siisdm, Pkr. susana, Cf. ES. No. 1659. 
mahu-teu, ‘fish-oil’; see mas. No. 297, 

293. mai, mai, ‘ mother ’ ; kiru-mai, ‘ wet-nurse,’ LV. 11. — 

Sinh. 7nav, md, ES. No. 1065 ; P. mdtu. 

294. makunu, ‘ spider.’ — Sinh. makiinu, 

295. mail, ‘ snare,’ Ggr. — Sinh. mai, 

296. maran, ‘to kill’; inaru, ‘ death, dead,’ LV. 27, 175; 

mariivdn, ‘to die,’ LY. 11. — Sinh. maranu, maru, ES. 
No. 1057, 1060 ; P. mdreti, mar aka, 

297. mas, ‘ fish.’ kd-mas, ‘ porpoise, whale,’ Chr., Ggr. ; 

mahu-teu, ‘ fish-oil, cod-liver oil,’ Ggr. — Sinh. mas,^S, 
No. 1068, I ; P. maccha, 

298. mas, ‘month,’ Ggr., LV. 119. — Sinh. mas, ES. 

No. 1068, 3 ; P. mdsa, 

299. mas, ‘flesh.’ geri-mas, ‘beef,’ kamhali-hakari-mas, 

‘ mutton,’ Ggr. ; kudi-mas, ‘ hashed meat,’ LV. 53. — 
Sinh. mas, ES. No. 1068, 2 ; P. mamsa, 

300. mas, ‘ beard,’ in mati-mas, ‘ mustachios ’ (cf. mati), Chr., 

Ggr., LV. 18, KV.— Sinh. ES. No. 1068, 4; 

P. massu. 

301. mati, ‘ upper, above, high ; top, lid, cover.’ mati-gadu, 

‘ the upper millstone,’ Chr. ; mati-mas, ‘ mustachios ’ ; 
macag, maccag, Chr., maca\ Ggr., ‘ on, upon ’ ; as 
macd aran, ‘ to ride,’ Ggr. — Sinh. ^iiatu, ES. 
No. 1043, 1. 

302. man, ‘flower,’ Chr., LV. 64; 7nale\ ‘a flower,’ md, 

‘ flowers,’ Ggr. ; mau-kori, ‘ garden,’ LV. 64. — Sinh. 
mai, ES. No. 1062, 2 ; P. mala, 

303. mir, ‘ large, great.’ Cf. ma-handit, ‘ pregnant,’ Ggr., 

lit. having a large womb. — Sinh. maha-, md-, ES. 
No. 1071, 1 ; 1077, 1 ; P. mahd-. 
mai, ‘ mother ’ ; see mai 

304. medu, ‘middle’ ; de mthun medu, ‘between two persons,’ 

LV. 214. — Sinh. mdda, ES. No. 1144 ; P. majjha. 

305. mehi, ‘ fly.’ — Sinh. mdsi, ES. No. 1151 ; Pkr. macchid. 
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306. mi, pron., 'this.’ mi-tan, 'here, at this place ’ ; mihen, 

mihidan, ' thus.’ — Sinh. me, metana, etc. 

307. minau, 'to measure,’ Chr., LV. 120. — Sinh. mamnu, 

ES. No. 1051 ; P. ymnatL 

308. mirus, ‘pepper.’ — Sinh. mins, ES. No. 1093; P. mavxca. 

309. miyaru, 'shark,’ Chr., Grgr. — Skr., P. mokara, 

310. miru, ' pleasant, delightful, sweet ’ ; miru-fen, ' fresh 

water.’ — Sinh. miliiri, miyiiru, ES. No. 1091, 2 ; 
P. madhura, 

311. moiya, moya, 'foolish, silly ; insane, mad.’ — Sinh. 

moho, mo, ES. No. 1136; P. mogha, moha. 

312. m5, 'pestle.’ — Sinh. moliol, mol, ES. No. 1135; 

P. musala. 

313. mudi, ‘ring, earrings’ ; sikha-mudi, 'seal-ring,’ LV. 81. 

—Sinh. mudu, ES. No. 1109; P. mudda, miiddikd. 

314. mugori, ^mungoose’ (?), LV. 41. — Sinh. murjati, 

315. mugu, ‘kind of pulse, lentil,’ Chr., LV. 79. — Sinh. 

-miingu, ES. No. 1103 ; P. mug g cl 

316. mui, Chr., muti, LV. 49, moul, Py., ‘pearl.’ — Sinh. mutu, 

ES. No. 1106; P. mutta. 

317. muli’, muli’, 'all, complete, whole.’ — Sinh. mulu,mulu. 

Cf. ES. 'No. 1110. 

318. mufi, 'mallet, hammer,’ Ggr. (Chr. miiri). — Sinh. miii, 

ES. No. 1081 ; P. muithi, 
muti, 'pearl’ ; see mui. 

319. mu, ‘root,’ LV. 65; Py. moiiL )aule\ ‘a root’; mii, 

‘roots,’ Ggr. — Sinh. mul, ES. No. 1110 ; P. midcL 

320. mudu, '(shallow) sea.’ — Sinh. muhudn, mudu, ES. 

No. 1118 ; P. samudda. 

321. munu, ‘face.’ — Sinh. muhunu, munu, ES. No. 1119. 


N. 

322. nagan, ‘to lift, to raise, to take’ ; negi, ‘upright,’ Chr. 

— Sinh. naganu, ES. No. 657 ; P. langkati. 

•323. nagili, ‘ anchor,’ Chr., LV. 86.— P. nahrjala, Sinh. maul 
‘plough,’ ES. No. 659. 
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324. nagu (recte -gu or Ggr. ; nagidan rfdn, 

* scorpion, ’ Ggr. — Sinh. mgaly naguta, Cf. ES. 
No. 656. 

325. nakat, ^planet/ LV. 2, 146. — Sinh. nakat, ndkat, ES. 

No. 654; P. nakkhatta, 

326. nama (LV. 26, 130, ««’), ‘name’; na^ knrany ‘to 

praise,’ LV. 187. — Sinh. naniy ES. No. 666 ; P. ndma. 

327. naran, ‘ to dance/ LV. 183. — Sinh. natami ; P. natta, 

‘ the dance.’ 

328. nan, ‘ship, vessel.’ — Sinh. ndv^ ES. No. 755; P. ndvd. 

329. naru, ‘ muscle, sinew, artery, vein.’ — Sinh. mhara, 

ES. No. 678 ; P. nahdra. 
negi, ‘ upright ’ ; see nagan. 

330. neti, ‘ not possessing, not having ’ ; hiiddi-neti^ ‘ without 

intelligence,’ LV. 27. — Sinh. ndti, ES. No. 749. 

331. nefat, pron. -fai (Py. nepat), ‘nose’; nefatu madu, 

‘ snot,’ LV. 17 . — nt — Sinh. >?d, nalia^ ES, No. 677 ; 
P. nd^d + fat^ q.v. 

332., neva, Chr., nevai, LV. 21, ‘ breath, soul, life.’ — we, 
‘nose’ (see nefat), + rd, ‘ wind ’ = Sinh. td, ES. 
No. 1327 ; P. vdta. 

333. niafati, ‘ nail (of the finger),’ Chr., Ggr. ; KV. niyaf^, 

Py- niapafy, — wm = Sinh. niya, nl, ES. No. 700; 
P. nakha + fat, q.v. 

334. nianeti, ‘sagacity,’ or better, ‘sagacious,’ LV, 135. — 

Sinh. nuvandtl, Cf. ES. No. 739. 

335. nidan, ‘ to sleep ’ ; nuVt, ‘ sleep.’ — Sinh. nidi, nidii, nidd- 

gannu, ES. No. 692 ; P. niddd. 

336. nivan, ‘ to become extinct, to end ’ ; tr. nivdildn, ‘ to 

extinguish, to put out.’ — Sinh. nkenu, ES. No. 698 ; 
P. nihhdti. The LV. 186 has also a verb nimmdn, ‘ to 
end,’ corresponding to Sinh. nimenu, 

337. niya, ‘judgment,’ LV. 104, niydkan, the same, 

Ggr. ; niydveri, ‘judge.’ — Sinh. niyd, ES. No. 704; 
P. ndya. 

338. nu, nu, neg., ‘ not.’ nume . . . nume, ‘ neither 

. . . nor’ (with emph. part, -/we = Sinh. -wa), 
LV. 180. — Sinh. we-, ww-, ES. No. 653 ; P. m. 
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339. nuva, ^ nine/ LV. 148. ntivayen, Py. nouahet ; nuvavana, 

^ tlie ninth ' ; niivadiha, * ninety/ Ggr. — Sinh. nava, 
nama, ES. Jfo. 667 ; P. nava, 

340. nu, ^blue, green’; nuhilay ‘ lapis-lazuli/ LV. 48. — Sinh. 

nil, ES. 'No. 710 ; P. mla, 
nu, ' not’ ; see niL 


O, 0 . 

341. o’, Ggr., on, LV. 78, og, Ohr., " seed, kernel, bean.’ — 

Sinh. dta, ES. JSTo. 238 ; P. atfhi. 

342. oi, ^ stream, rivulet,’ LV. 3. — Sinh. soya, hoya, oya, so, 

b, ES. No. 225 ; P. soifa. 

343. ona-, 4ess, deficient,’ in om-vihi ^19,’ ona-tirls ‘29,’ 

etc. — Cf. Sinh. ek^ua-cisi] Skr. unavimsati. 

344. oruva, ‘boat,’ Ggr. — Sinh. ont, ES. No. 226 ; P. tdtmipa. 

345. 6’, Ggr., og, Chr., on, LV. 38, ol, Py., ‘camel,’ — Sinh. 

otu, ES. No. 220 ; P. ottha. 
ogf, ‘ seed, kernel ’ ; see o\ 

R. 

346. ra’, Ggr., LV. Ill, rag, Chr., ral, Py., ‘country, land.’ 

Cf. rahi gal hunna ynihd, ‘inhabitant,’ LV. 110. 

Sinh. rata, ES. No. 1186 ; P. rat ilia. 

347. raha, ‘ taste ; quicksilver.’ — Sinh. raha, ra, ES. 

No. 1197; ^.rasa. 
rai, ‘ red * ; see rat. 

348. rakisbodu, ‘ bat,’ LV. 41 ; rakashodii, ‘ bloodsucker/ 

J.R.A.S. Ceyl. Br. 24, 123 . — -vakis or rakas corre- 
sponds to Sinh. rakiis, ES. No. 1184; P. rakkhasa. 

349. ran, 'gold’; ran-van-Ib, ' brass,’ Chr., Ggr., lit. the gold- 

coloured metal. — Sinh. ran, E!S. No. 1187 ; P. hirama. 

350. rat, Py., LV. 25, prououuced rai, Chr., Ggr., ‘red’; 

ratu-lb, ‘copper.’ — Sinh. rut, ES. No. 1188, 1 ; P. ratta. 

351. ra, ‘street toddy,’ Chr., Ggr.— The same as raha. 

Edw. Miiller, however, derives the word from sard 
(cf. ES. No. 1195), hut Pyrard has still the form ras. 
rei, ‘ nigkt ’ ; see re. 
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352. res-knran, ^ to assemble .’ — res = Sinh. rds, ES. No. 1224, 

P. rdsi + kiirariy q.v. 

353. re, Chr., Ggr., rei, LY. 9, ‘ night.’ — Sinh. rdy ES. 

No. 1225 ; R rattL 

354. rihe, ^ ache, pain,’ Ohr. — Sinh, rudd, ridemiy ES. 

No. 1210 ; P. rnjd, 

355. rihi, ‘ silver.’ — Sinh. ridz, ES. No. 1201 ; P. rojata. 

356. riveti, rieti, Chr., ‘ becoming, pretty, beautiful,’ Chr., 

LY. 159. — Sinh. ruvdti^riv^ Sinh. ruv^ ru, ES. 1212; 
P. rilpa + eti; see s.v. 

357. riyan, ‘cubit,’ LY. 121; Chr. rviaq . — Sinh. riyan. 

ES. No. 1204 ; P. ratana. 

358. riyan, ‘ sail,’ Chr., LY. 86. — Sinh. ruml. 

359. rodi, ‘ thread (for sewing),’ LY, 51. — Sinh. rodn^ rada^ 

ES. No. 1189, 3 ; P. rajja. 

360. ron, ronan, ‘ to cry, to weep.’ — Sinh. ravann ; P. ravatL 

361. ro, ‘light, clear, luminous.’ Cf. alifan rb-kiiran, ‘to 

kindle a fire,’ Grgr. — P. rohita, ‘ red.’ The word rb 
has also the meaning ‘ unripe, green,’ Ggr., as in 
rb-fan-fulangi^ ‘ green grasshopper,’ oppos. hiki-fan- 
fulangi, ‘ brown grasshopper,’ Ggr. 

362. ru*, Ggr., KY, ru’, Chr., roul, Py., ‘ cocoanut-tree.’ — 

Sinh. rttk, ES. No. 1207 ; P. rukkJia, 

363. rusavun, ‘to wish, to will’; ruliun, ‘wish, will,’ Ggr. 

mdt-kaldge russevlydi, ‘if God permits, if it is God’s 
will ’ (conditional mood), Geiger, Maid. Studien I, 
Sess. Pap. P. Bav. Ac. 1900, p. 679. — Sinh. m/, 
russanii, ES. No. 1206 ; P. ruei, rnccati, 
ru’, ‘ cocoanut-tree ’ ; see ru\ 


S. 


sa-, ‘ six ’ ; see ha. 

sateka, ‘ hundred ’ ; see hiya. 

saura, ‘ four ’ ; see hataru, 

364. saHs, ‘ forty,’ Ggr. — Sinh. sataljs, ; P. cattdllsam. 
Cf. ES. No. 1593. 
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T. 

tabu, ‘ pillar ’ ; see tambii. 

365. taburu-mau, ^lotos-flower/ LV. 68. — Sinb. tamburuy^^. 

No. 491 ; P. tamba, Skr. tamra, 

366. tadu, "pain/ Chr., LY. 27, 94 ; iadu-kany " misery,’ Ggr. 

— Sinh. tadciy ES. No. 487 ; P. thaddha. The original 
meaning of tadu was probably "pressure.’ 

367. tala, "palate/ LY. 18. — Sinh. talUy n.sg. talla\ Skr., 

P. tdlii. 

368. talan, " to beat, to castigate.’ — Sinh. talanUy ES. No. 506 ; 

P. tdleti. 

369. talu, ‘lock.’ talu-dadi, "key,’ Chr., LY. 57, KY. ; 

lalii-muharuy ‘ring or knocker of a door,’ LY, 57; 
taln-valii, ‘lock-hole/ ibid. — P. tdlay Skr. tala, 

370. tambu, Grgr., tabu, LY. 56, ‘pillar.’ — Sinh. tambUy ES. 

No. 482 ; P. tliamhha. 

371. tan, "place, residence.’ — Sinh. tan, tan, ES. No. 488; 

P. thdmi. 

372. tan, "body,’ in fan-niakiinUy "bug,’ Chr., ‘flea,’ LY. 46. 

— Sinh. iumiy ES. No. 520, 1 ; Skr., P. tanu, 

373. tari, ‘ star.’— Sinh. tnni, ES. No. 497 ; P. tCim. 

374. tari, " plate, basin ’ ; Chr. tan, ‘ cup.’ fen-bd-tari, " cup,’ 

LY. 35 ; lonu-tariy ‘ salt-cellar/ LY. 55. — Sinh. tatu, 

375. teli, "pot,’ LY. 60. — Sinh. tali, tali, ES. No. 502; 

p. than. 

376. teman, ‘ to be wet ’ ; tr. temailan, ‘ to wet.’ — Sinh. 

t erne nil, ES. No. 5*32 ; P. temeti. 

377. teu, LY. 55, Ggr., ten, Chr., " oil.’— Sinh. tel, ES. 

No. 535 ; P. tela. 

378. tera, " thirteen,’ Ggr. — P. temsa, but Sinh. telesa. 

379. tiben, "to continue, to be, to live, to belong.’ — Sinh. 

tibenuy ES. No. 512. 

380. tiki, " somewhat, a little ’ ; fen tiki, " a drop of water,^ 

LY. 9.— Sinh. tika, ES. No. 480. 

381. tila, "surface.’ faetlla, "foot,’ see fai\ aitilUy ‘hand,’ 

see at. — Sinh. tala, ES. No. 499, 2 ; P. tala. 
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382. tileu-on, ^ sesame/ LV. 54. — Sinh., Skr., P. tilay cf. o\ 

383. tima, ‘he, himself.’ — Sinh. tama, ES. No. 493. 

384. tin, ‘three’; Qgv.tinei-, tinvana, ‘the third’; tevzs, ‘23’; 

tettins^ ‘ 33/ Grgr. — Sinh. tiin^ ES. No. 519. 

385. tndu, ‘ edge, point ’ ; tira’-tiidu^ ‘ arrow-head/ LY. 91. — 

Sinh, tuda, ‘ beak, mouth/ ES. No. 518 ; P. tunda, 

386. tuni, ‘thin.’ — Sinh. timii, ES. No. 520, 2; P. tann. 


U, U. 

387. ndnn, ‘ fireplace,’ Grgr., LV. 60, — Sinh. adun^ ES. 

No. 174; P. iiddhana, 

388. udn, ‘high,’ Ggr. ; ‘sky, firmament,’ Chr., Grgr., LV. 2, 

KV. — Sinh. iidu, ES. No. 167 ; P. tiddha. 

389. ufadinun, ‘birth,’ Ggr. — Nom. verb. ; cf. Sinh. itpadinu, 

ES. No. 180 ; P. uppajjatL 

390. nfulyan, ‘ to raise, to lift up,’ Ggr. — Sinh. upidmnu, 

391. ufuran, ‘to pluck out, to eradicate,’ Ggr. — Sinh. 

npumnUf ES. No. 181 ; P. iippdteti, 

392. ugen, ‘to learn,’ LV. 185. — Sinh. ngannii, ES. No. 162; 

P, ugganhdti. 

uguli, ‘scarlet’ ; see iinguhi, 

393. nhulan, ‘ to raise, to bear, to carry,’ LV. 187. — Sinh. 

usidanii, ES. No. 204 ; P. iiccdleti. 

394. ui, ‘thread,’ Chr,, Ggr., LV. 85 ; id-dau, ‘net,’ LV. 85. 

—Sinh. hu, ES. No. 1640. 

395. nkan, ‘ to heave, to raise, to carry ’ ; diini-itkd-nnhiy 

‘hunter,’ LV. 85.— Sinh. nhamt, ES. No. 157. 

396. ukulu, ‘ groins,’ LV. 19. — Sinh. nkidy ES. No. 160 ; 

Skr. utk(dpi, 

397. nkunu, ‘louse.’ — Sinh. itkiiniif ES. No. 159; Skr. tdkana, 

398. ullu, ‘ owl,’ LV. 43. — Skr., P. niuka. 

399. ulai, ‘bracelet, ring,’ LV. 52; Chr. ulagy Py. oida . — 

*Sinh. valaliL Cf. ES. No. 1305, 1. 

400. mnagu, ‘hollow,’ LV. 153. — Sinh. umagay ES. No. 184; 

P. timmagga. 

401. nngnlu, ‘vermilion, scarlet,’ Ggr., LV, 34; Chr. tiguli. 

— Sinh. tug id y ES. No. 122 ; P. hihgidu 
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402. uni, ‘bamboo,' Bell, The Maidive Islands, p. 2.— Sinh. 

%ina, 

403. ura-mati, ‘ breast, chest, bosom,' Chr., LV. 18 ; ‘ the 

nipples,’ Gg^r. — Sinh. tiva, ES. Ifo. 193 ; P. \ir(x. Of. 

s.T. 

404. us, ‘ high.' iis-Jairan, ‘ to raise,’ LV. 185 ; us-7ndi, 

‘mother-in-law,’ LV. 13; tis~hin, ‘cultivated land,’ 
LY. 70._Sinh. us, ES. IS^o. 200 ; P. ucca. 

405. us, ‘ sugar-cane ’ ; us-salairii, lis-hakuru, ‘ (common) 

sugar,’ Ohr., Ggr., LV. 55, KV. — P. iicchu ; but Sinh. 
uk, ES. No. 155. 

406. uturu, ‘north, northern,’ Ggr.,LV. 166; — 

Sinh. uturu, ES. No. 171 ; P. uttara, 

407. u, ‘fork,’ Ggr. — Sinh. id, ES. No. 194; P. sula. 

408. uru, ‘ pig.’ — Sinh. uru, ES. No. 207 ; P. sukara. 


V. 

409. va’, ‘ round ’ (Chr. writes rag). — Sinh. vafa, ES. No. 

1266 ; P. vafta. 

410. va4^n, ‘carpenter’s work,’ in radan-kurd-mlhun, ‘car- 

penter,’ Chr., LV. 80 ; vadan^kan, ‘ chisel,’ LV. 81. — 
A Prakritic * vaddhana is to be supposed. Ci Sinh* 
vadu, ‘ carpenter,’ ES. No. 1270 = P. vaddhakL 

411. vadaigennavan, ‘to walk’ (highest language), Chr. — 

Sinh. vadinu, ES. No. 1209 ; P. vaddhati. 

412. vagu, ‘ leopard ; thief,’ Ggr. ‘ tiger,’ LV. 39 ; 

vakkan cag-kan), ‘theft,’ Ggr. — Sinh. mg, ES. 
No. 1262 ; P. vgaggha, 

413. vaha, ‘ story, tale, legend.’ — Sinh. vasa, ES. No. 1309, 1 ; 

P. VdCCL 

vai, ‘ left arm ’ ; see vdt. 

414. vai, ‘ wind,’ LV. 9 ; Ggr., Chr. vde, Py- vae. — Sinh. va, 

ES. No. 1327 ; P. vata. 

415. valu, ‘ grave, pit, hole, well.’ valu-lCui, ‘ to bury,’ Chr., 

LV. 118 ; fen-vaht, ‘cistern,’ LV. 61 ; fiya-valu, ‘foot- 
print,’ Ggr. — Sinh. i-ala, ES. No. 1326 ; Skr. avata. 
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416. van, ‘colour/ or according to the Sinh. ‘like, similar/ 

Cf. ran-van-Ib, ‘brass,’ lit. golden-coloured or gold-like 
metal, Cbr., Ggr. — Sinh. van, ES. 1286 ; P. vanna. 

417. vannan, ‘ to enter,’ Cbr. — By assimilation from * vadnan 

— Sinh. vadinu, ES. No. 1281 ; P. vajati. 

418. varan, ‘to twist’; rbnu-vara-milai, ‘ rope-maker/ LY. 81. 

— Skr. vartayati. The Sinh. has not preserved the 
corresponding verb, but cf. vixti, ‘ wick ’ ; P. vafti{kd), 

419. van, ‘forest,’ LV. 71; vahi~mgu, ‘tiger,’ LY. 39. — 

Sinh. val, ES. No. 1301. 
vae, ‘ wind ’ ; see vai. 

420. van, ‘ to become, to be,’ LY. 182, 186. gina-vdn, ‘ to 

increase’; madii-vdn, ‘to decrease,’ LY. 112. — Sinh. 
vemi, ES. No. 1387. 

421. vare {-ei), ‘ rain/ Chr., Ggr., LY. 7 ; vare~2^ene, ‘ rain- 

water/ Py. — Sinh. vahart, 

422. vat, LV". 20, va’, J.B.A.S. Ceyl. Br. No. 24, p. 124, 

vai, Chr., ‘left arm.’ — Contracted from = Sinh. 
vam, ES. No. 1288, 1 ; P. vdma -f at. 

423. vedun, ‘ offering, present,’ Chr. — Sinh. vdndum, 

‘worship, adoration’; vandinu, ES. No. 1284 = 

Cf. Muld. vedan kiiraii, ‘ to be attached,’ LY. 101. 

424. vehen, ‘to rain,’ LY. 185. vdre veheni, ‘it rains’; fiui 

veheni, ‘ it dews,’ LV. 9, 10. — Sinh. vaJiinu. 

425. veli, ‘ earth, mould, sand.’— Sinh. vali, ES. No. 1412 ; 

P. vdlukd. 

426. vettan, ‘ to fall,’ Chr. ; -en, LY. 183 ; vettdildn, ‘ to 

fell,’ Chr. — Sinh. rafenu, ES. No. 1404. 

427. veu, ‘ tank.’ — Sinh. vdv, ES. No. 1413 ; P. vdpi. 

428. vidu, LY. 2, vidani, Chr., Ggr., ‘ flame, flash, lightning’; 

vidu-vidu-jahan, ‘to shine, to flash,’ LY. 188. — Sinh. 
vidu, viduU, ES. 1388 ; P. vijju, viJjiiUatdi. 

429. viha, ‘ poison.’ — Sinh. visa, ES. No. 1320 ; P. visa. 

430. vihi, vis, ‘ twenty,’ Ggr. onavihi, ‘ 19 ’ ; ekdvis, bdvls, 

‘21, 22,’ etc., Ggr. — Sinh. visi, ES. No. 1375 ; P. vzsati, 
vlsam. 

431. vikkan, ‘to sell.’ — Sinh. ukumnu, ES. No. 1328; 

P. vikkindti. 
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432. Vila, ‘ cloud.’ — Sinh. mla^ ES. No. 1305 ; P. valdhaka. 

433. viyan, ^to weave/ Chr., LV. 139. — Sinh. viyamiy ES. 

No. 1348 ; Skr. vayatL 

434. vi, ^rice/ — Sinh. ES. No. 1378 ; P. uhi, 

\is, ‘ twenty ’ ; see vihL 

435. vo’, vog, Chr., von, LY. 60, ‘lamp,’ — Sink, vdta. 
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Art. XXXI. — Historical Holes on South-East Persia. By 
Major P. Moleswokth Sykes, C.M.G., Royal Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

South - East Persia, the history of which I propose to 
discuss very briefly,^ consists of the proYinces of Kirman 
and Persian Baluchistan, in which I have been travelling 
since 1893, and where I was commissioned to found 
a consulate in 1894. Before, however, approaching their 
history, it seems advisable to recapitulate the physical features 
of these desert provinces, which, as elsewhere, have mainly 
owed their history to their geographical conditions. 

Southern Persia and Baluchistan occupy some twenty 
degrees of longitude on the map, and lie between the rich 
alluvial plains and ancient civilizations of the Euphrates, 
Tigris, and Karun on the west, and that of the Indus on 
the east. The provinces discussed in this paper hold 
a central position, with Ears on the west and British 
Baluchistan on the east; they were consequently somewhat 
remote from both these centres of civilization. 

I begin with Kirman, which is a province of great interest 
if only for the various climates, products, and peoples that it 
contains. In common with the whole coast of Southern 
Persia, the country lies low for a considerable distance 
inland ; the heat at the ports is terrible, and there are no 
good harbours, while as there is always either too much 
or too little wind in the Persian Gulf, navigation is by 
no means easy. This coast strip is backed by successive 
ranges all running parallel to the coast, i.e. with a north-west 

^ I» my rc'Cently publi.^hod work, ‘‘Ten Thousand Mile^ in Pcrj-ia” (John 
Murray), two chaptei^ arc dvvotod to the hi^ttiry ot the province ot Kirman 
and two to that PeiMan BalucliiHtan. There U aKo a cdiapter which refers 
to the history ot Sl-tan, and throughout there are many historical notes. 
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trend. In some parts the altitude increases gradually^ 
but in Jiruft the low - lying country runs up to the 
mighty mountain barrier which holds up the Iranian 
plateau, and, as a consequence, enjoys a comparatively 
generous rainfall. In this range, to the south of Kirman 
city, I have scaled two peaks, the Kuh-i-Shah and Kuh-i- 
Hazar, which attain the great altitude of 14,000 feet. 
North of these Titans the country gradually sinks, although 
round the capital the ranges touch 13,000 feet, hut beyond 
them are the low-lying wastes of the Lut, the great desert 
of Persia. This “ land of drought and of the shadow of 
death’' stretches for hundreds of miles to the north, and 
forms a greater hindrance to intercourse and invasion than 
any range of mountains. Just as the traveller from the 
Persian Gulf has to cross range after range at right angles 
before reaching the Iranian plateau, so too his onward 
journey is rendered most difficult by the funereal waste of 
the Lut. It must also be remembered that even outside 
the sinister influence of the Liit ^South-East Persia is by no 
means fertile, and is best described as desert tempered by 
oases. It is hard for dwellers in Europe to realize what 
it means to be absolutely dependent for all crops on 
irrigation,' but when that is once grasped the immense 
importance of the mountains of Persia is evident, as without 
these storehouses of snow the whole country would be almost 
uninhabitable except by a few nomads. 

The inhabitants of this huge area number perhaps 750,000, 
and may be divided into dAvellers in towns or villages 
and nomads. The dwellers in houses are Iranians, the 
pre-Aryan inhabitants and also the successive hordes of 
invaders having generally continued their wandering life, 
which is much the same as that depicted in the book of 
Job. Indeed, the life of a nomad is most antagonistic to 
civilization. Among the tribes in the province are ancient 
Persian clans, e,(j, the Lak, also Arabs, Mongols, Baluchis, 
Turks, and gypsies. 

We now come to Persian Baluchistan, which includes the 
western half of Makran, the eastern and larger portion of 
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Baluchistan being either British or under British influence. 
The whole country approximately corresponds to the 
seventeenth satrapy of Darius as recorded by Herodotus. 

Physically speaking, Makran includes the coast strip as 
far inland as the watershed of the first important range 
of hiUs. This district is washed by the Arabian Sea, and 
just as its coastline approximately trends east and west, 
so too its ranges run parallel to the coast, and are, if 
anything, more difficult to cross than those further west. 
North of Makran the country slopes down to the level of 
the Lut, which not only envelops it on the north, but also 
separates it from Kirman, so that few, if any, countries are 
so inaccessible as Persian Baluchistan. It is consequently 
not surprising that, after the expedition of Alexander the 
Great, no European travelled in this forgotten land until 
less than a century ago. 

In the district of Sarhad, bordering on Sistan, is the 
remarkable Kuh-i-Taftan or Chahil Tan, which I scaled in 
1893 when I discovered a volcano in the solfatara stage of 
existence. Round this range, which runs up to nearly 
13,000 feet, the country is high and should be comparatively 
fertile, while to the west is the Lut and to the east the equally 
dreary wilderness of Kharan, Baluchistan, indeed, is far 
less fertile than Kirman, and is concisely described in the 
Baluchi proverb which relates that when the Almighty 
created the world Baluchistan was formed from the refuse 
material. Its inhabitants may number 250,000, all of whom 
rank low in the scale of civilization. The darkest and 
oldest tribes are probably of Dra vidian origin, the Baluchis 
are Aryans from the vicinity of the Caspian, and there is 
a medley of Arabs, Tatars, Kurds, and Rajputs which causes 
the anthropologist to despair. 

To sum up, both provinces are difficult of access from the 
north or south, and Baluchistan is also flanked on the west 
by an arm of the Lut. Consequently no invasion has taken 
place by sea, and the provinces have escaped the fell 
massacres of Chengiz and Tamerlane. On the other hand, 
they have paid the penalty of remoteness by remaining 
j.R.A.s. 1902. 60 
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backward, and tbe southern prolongation of the Lut made 
Baluchistan, until comparatively recent times, a separate 
province independent of Persia ; Kirman, on the other hand, 
has looked to Fars and Arabistan for its civilization, and it 
was from the west that it was overrun by the Arabs. 

After this brief description of the province, I now propose 
to discuss its history.. Herodotus mentions the Germanii as 
forming one of the twelve tribes of Persia, while the 
forirteenth satrapy of Darius, as he describes it, includes the 
province of Kirman as it is to-day. To this period we may 
assign the bronzes, an account of which may be of interest. 

A Khan of Khinaman, a small district to the west of 
Kirman city, informed me that he had found a number of 
these articles, and when I was able I paid him a visit and 
enquired as to the details of the find. My host said that 
hundreds of tombs were discovered, some five feet below the 
surface of the ground. The corpses had crumbled into dust, 
and it could not be ascertained in what direction they had 
been laid — a very important point. In each tomb were 
a yellow jar of pottery, round bowls of three sizes, a pair of 
bracelets, two pins, and some arrow and spear heads, all of 
which were of bronze except the vessels. In addition, two 
or three cornelian gems were found, and some small silver 
earrings and bracelets, which I did not see. The custom of 
placing a cornelian in a dead man’s mouth, with the names 
of the twelve Imam engraved on it, is one that obtains 
nowadays. An axe-head was also shown me, and there 
were, in addition, two handles, which may have fitted 
some other weapon, but not the axe-head. This com- 
pleted the list of the bronzes. The vessels were of three 
types, one being clearly a lamp, and of the others one 
exactly resembled the modern Persian pocket-bowl, which 
is carried for drinking purposes. Some great jars, much 
like the hhom of to-day, but shorter and wider, were also 
shown. In them a yellow dust had been found, possibly 
wheat or millet, but this had all been thrown awav. 

^ Mr. C. Hercules Read, of the British Museum*, has very 
kindly furnished me with the following note on the axe-head : 
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“ The special interest of the bronze axe found at B3iiiianian 
is that its form shows it to be, not a useful weapon, but 
a survival or degradation of such an implement. The angle 
at which the blade is set to the handle shows that it can 
have no real utility, while, on the other hand, the exaggerated 
crest which forms a sort of counterpoise to the blade is out 
of all proportion to the mass of the weapon as such. 

‘‘ The axe from Armenia, a fairly remote district, in Canon 
GreenwelFs collection, has certain analogies with it, but 
differs essentially in being manifestly a serviceable weapon. 
The socket, in this case, i». large enough to admit a stout 
strong handle, while the ornamental lion is small, and well 
adapted as an ornamental appendage. The angle at which 
the blade is set to the shaft is also a clear indication that 
it was intended for use. Widely different in general 
appearance as these two objects are, there seems to me to 
be a clear resemblance in essentials, and in time this may be 
made clearer by further excavations and discoveries in the 
country intervening between South-East Persia and the 
Black Sea.” 

We may, I think, conclude that this most interesting find 
dates from the Achaemenian period, although the pottery 
tends to show that it belongs to a late stage of that epoch. 

The next historical event of importance to which I would 
draw your attention is the march of Alexander the Great from 
the Indus to the Karun. Some years ago I proved that the 
mighty Iskandar Rumi, as he is termed in the East, halted 
for a considerable time in the valley of the Halil Rud to the 
south of Kirman.^ At the end of 1900 I revisited that 
valley, and one of my servants brought me a vase of 
Oriental alabaster which he had bartered for an old pair of 
trousers. This interesting antique is pronounced by the 
British Museum to be a Greek unguent vase of the fourth 
century b.c., and was probably left behind by the army of 
Alexander the Great. It has furnished me with gratifying 
evidence that my deductions were probably correct. 


^ Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 173 et seq. 
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During the period of what is now termed the Parthian 
dynasty, I have found no reference to Kirman, but it became 
famous when, after the conquest of Fars, it was seized by 
Ardeshlr, the son of Papak, who finally defeated Artabanus 
or Ardavan in a desperately contested battle near Ram 
Hurmuz, with the result that, after enduring a foreign yoke 
for five centuries, a national dynasty Avas re-established in 
the house of Sasan, which lasted until the Arab conquest. 

In connection with the illustrious Ardeshlr I would 
invite attention to Bam, which is situated about 120 miles 
to the E.S.E. of Kirman, and is the last town in Persia 
in this direction. Indeed, a journey of 600 miles across 
deserts must be undertaken before Hushki and Quetta are 
reached. Bam from early times has been of note in ‘Persia. 
The district was designated Arha^ or Four, from its four 
cities of Bam, Rigan, Harmashir, and Nisa. Of these. Bam 
and Rigan were founded by Bahman, Ardeshlr can claim the 
credit of building the city of Narmashir, and his wife con- 
structed the dam on which Nisa depended. It was also the 
home of Haftan-bokht, Ardeshlr’ s great rival, in connection 
with whom a curious legend is recounted in the Pahlavi 
Kdrndmak ’ i - Arfakshlr-i - Pdpakdn and also in the Shah 
Ndmeh. The daughter of Haftan-bokht, when spinning with 
other maidens, picked up an apple, within which she found 
a worm. She thereupon vowed that if she completed her 
allotted task before the others, she would save the worm 
alive. Almost at once her spinning was miraculously 
accomplished, and, faithful to her promise, she cherished 
the worm. From this time the family of Haftan-bokht 
prospered exceedingly, until its chief became the ruler of the 
province of Kirman. 

According to the Pahlavi work, the army of Haftan-bokht 
attacked a caravan of Ardeshlr, and brought the spoils to 
Guzaran, a borough of Gular, where the worm had its abode. 
Now as regards the (worm) idolatry, it (grew) so powerful 
that five thousand men, who composed its forces in the 
different frontiers of Sind, assembled, and Haftan-bokht too 
collected his army. Ardeshlr sent to battle with the worm. 
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but its supporters took refuge in the hills and, falling on his 
army at niglit, routed it. Ardeshir then took the field in 
person, but was also routed, and barely escaped with his life.” 
However, the worm and its supporters were finally defeated 
by a stratagem, Ardeshir or one of his adherents visiting 
Guzaran in disguise, and pouring molten tin down the worm’s 
throat, which effected the death of the monster and the over- 
throw of HaftaU'bokht. At one time I thought that this 
fable of the worm was a poetical description of the intro- 
duction of the silkworm, but later I came to the conclusion 
that it must be a legend of snake worship. Professor E. G. 
Browne, however, makes the happy suggestion that perhaps 
both these ideas were embodied in the legend, and this 
seems extremely likely. 

Guzaran of the Pahlavi and Kujaraa of the Shah Ndmehy 
which is probably the site of ancient Bam, is situated about 
a mile above the fort on the river. It is now a ruin and 
known as Kuzaran, which is almost exactly the same word as 
Guzaran, and even to-day one of the gates of the Bam Fort 
is known as Kut-i-Kirm, or the Fort of the Worm. 

I will now discuss the capitals of Kirman and give my 
reasons for having located the Carmana omnium mater of 
Ammianus Marcellinus in or a little to the north of Jiruft. 
Modern Kirman mainly lies a little to the west of a more 
ancient city, which, on good authority, is stated to have 
been founded by Ardeshir. But it became the capital of the 
province about a.h. 315 (928), when Abu Ali Muhammad 
ibn Ilias seized the province. Before this what is now known 
as the Kala-i-Sang of Sirjan was the capital. Mr. Guy Le 
Strange,^ trusting to the accounts of Arab travellers, and 
unaware of the results of my visit to Sirjan, thought that this 
capital was to be found elsewhere, but my explorations have 
caused him to change his views. I would beg to express 
a sense of my gratitude for the assistance which I have 
derived from his studies. 

I would now invite your attention to Sai^Idabad, about 
^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April, 1901), 
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100 miles south-west of Kirman. From this town I rode a few 
miles east in order to explore thoroughly what is undoubtedly 
an ancient capital of the province, though, to the best of my 
knowledge, it has been ignored by the very few* travellers 
who have passed this way. Kaba-i-Sang, or Stone Fort, is 
also known as Kal‘a-i-Bayza, and rises in glorious whiteness 
some 300 feet above the level plain. Its direction is from 
north-east to south-west, and its length 400 yards, its breadth 
being rather less than 200 yards. Approached from the 
north this remarkable limestone crag is surrounded at some 
fifty yards from its base by a low sun-dried brick wall, 
w^hich bore traces of having been rebuilt on older foundations. 
Inside this we found a beautiful stone pulpit some five feet 
high, on one side of which were four rows of Naskh inscription; 
a fifth row had been obliterated. 

While laboriously trying to make out the meaning of the 
inscription, three ragged peasants appeared and at once began 
to decipher it. I was not surprised to hear that their 
leader was the miilld of the village, and we learned from 
him that the pulpit had been constructed by Sultan Ahmad, 
‘Imad“ud-Dln of the Muzafiar dynasty of Kirman in a.h. 
789 (1387). The inscription ran: “The Sovereign, great, 
just, glorious, and victorious, Sultan Ahmad.” We were 
furthermore informed that the headman of the adjacent 
village of Tzzetabad had wished to remove the pulpit to 
his village, and in order to lighten it the top row of the 
inscription had been hammered oiOF, after which the task was 
given up, as the pulpit is a monolith, and must exceed two 
or three tons in weight. 

Under the 7nuUd^s guidance we moved round to the south- 
west corner, where, as also at the north-east angle, there is 
a high traverse wall, the intervening space to the south 
having evidently been the ruler’s residence. On this side 
the inner wall is some forty yards from the cliff, and the 
outer is 200 yards distant, so that the total area enclosed was 
considerable. 

The sole approach to the fort is on the south-west, where 
we found a second inscription on the right-hand side, just 
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below the remaiiis of a brick dam. Nothing, however, could 
be read until I sent for a skin of water and carefully washed 
the surface of the rock, when we made out a few lines to 
the following effect: ^‘In this blissful abode Amir A‘zam 
Husayn-ibn-Ali constructed the Rammdm,^^ The date was 
apparently a.h. 410 (1019), but as the third cipher was not 
clear it may have been anything from a.h. 410 to 420 
(1019-1029). The individual who thus perpetuated his 
memory was almost certainly the Deilami Governor, but 
I have not been able to identify him further. The ruins of 
the Hamrndm were, however, clearly visible, the foundations 
of the stove having remained almost intact. 

On the crest of the hill the buildings have practically 
disappeared, and the same is generally true of the walls, but 
under the north-east and highest portion of the crag is a fine 
grotto, known as the “ King’s Seat,” which is faced by the 
pulpit, and yet a third inscription, giving the name of 
Muhammad Shah, was delicately chiselled in the rock. As 
there was no date, it was impossible to identify who was the 
particular sovereign thus commemorated. 

Below is a second grotto, known as the Anderun, where 
the ladies spent the heat of the day ; and as the cliff* is quite 
inaccessible on this face, it must have formed an ideal retreat 
for a Persian ruler. No antiquities of any kind were forth- 
coming, except a lustred tile, which at once showed that this 
fort was inhabited during the thirteenth century, while 
history relates that it was the prison of the founder of the 
Muzaffar dynasty in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Afzul Kirmani, who flourished in a.d. 1188, wrote : 
“Among the divisions of Kirman is Sirjan, the ancient 
capital of Bardsir, a fine fertile district ; and in Seljuk 
times they drew their troops thence, and kept a large 
garrison in it, as being on the Kirman -Pars boundary. 
And in Sirjan are many old graves, and travellers and Sufis 
term it Lesser Syria. And there is a great fort reaching 
to the clouds.” 

Sirjan, us already said, is the older Moslem capital of 
Kirman, but we now come to the question of the ancient 
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capital of the province, known in classic times as Cayn^dna 
omnium mater, about which we are not without clear 
information, as already stated in my larger work. Ibn 
Haukal,^ in the first place, mentions that ‘‘between Jiruft 
and Bam is Hurmuz - ul - Malik, now known as Kariat- 
ul- Jauz ; and he gives more than one itinerary, enabling 
us to fix the site. The first is as follows : — 

Bavin to Sarvistan ... ... 1 stage. 

Sarvistan to Darjln ... ... 1 « (short). 

Darjin to Bam ... ... ... 1 v 

All these stages are well known to me. Again starting 
from Sarvistan we have a second itinerary as follows : — 

Sarvistan to Hurmuz ... ... ... 1 stage. 

Hurmuz to Jiruft ... ... ... 1 ,, 

Finally, Mukaddasi^ aids us in our identification of the 
site by the following itinerary : — 

Darjin to Hurmuz ... ... ... 1 stage. 

Hurmiiz to Jiruft ... ... ... 1 „ 

The site we seek is consequently not in the Jiruft plain, 
but in the hills of the Jabal Bariz. I have twice travelled 
along this very route, and have noticed large kiln-burnt 
bricks and other ruins at Saghdar. I hope to return to 
Kirman in the autumn, when a careful investigation of 
Marghak, Deh Bakri, Maskun, and Saghdar will be made. 
As there would have been sujEcient arable land nowhere 
else, the search can be confined to these four sites. One of 
these hamlets, then, is the site of the Garmana omnium mater 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, and from my local knowledge 
I should select Saghdar, which is on the banks of a perennial 

^ P. 219 of the Bihliotheca Geograpkoriim Arahicomm edition, by De Goeje. 

lln Haukal^ p, 225. For Sarsistan vide Ten Thousand Miles in Persia,” 
p. 146. ’ 

^ P. 4^3 of the B.G.A. edition. 
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river, and enjoys an excellent climate between tbe relaxing 
heat of Jiruft and the rigorous atmosphere of Deh Bakri.^ 

I will conclude with a reference to Persian Baluchistan, 
about the history of which very little was known until 
quite recently. In 1896, when serving on the Perso-Baluch 
Boundary Commission at Jalk, I visited several domed 
buildings mainly constructed of sun-dried bricks, inside which 
were the tombs of a departed race of chiefs, commonly known 
as the Kayanian Maliks. This is, however, a mistake, there 
being little doubt that these chiefs were members of the 
Saflar family, which ruled in Baluchistan for more than five 
centuries after their expulsion from Sistan. Some of the 
mausolea consisted of but one chamber, others also possessed 
an antechamber, and a third kind had two stories. There 
were remnants of tiling under the line of the dome, and 
occasionally there were crude drawings of elephants and 
peacocks, but everything was of the lowest order from an 
artistic point of view. Later on, at Kuhak, we camped near 
the pretty little village where, while examining a tomb 
similar to those described at Talk, I discovered a brick in 
one of the walls bearing an inscription, mutilated in places, 
but with a few lines legible, to the effect that Malik Shams- 
ud-Din, who died in a.h. 1027 (1617), was the individual 
in whose honour the tomb had been built. Now a Persian 
historian mentions that Ganj A.li Khan, under orders from 
Shah Abbas, invaded Baluchistan a few years previous to 
this date, and was opposed by a Baluch confederacy headed 
by Malik Shams- ud- Din, of the SaflSr dynasty, I think, there- 
fore, that it will be conceded that this corroboration establishes 
a most important fact in the history of Pei'sian Baluchistan. 

^ Mr. Guy Le Strange informs me that in the abbreviated texts of Idrisi 
(e.g. the British Museum MS.) there is no mention of Ilurmuz-al- Malik having 
been an ancient capital of Kirman, whereas from the French translation 
{Geographie d'Edrisij vol. i, p. 423) it would appear that Idrisi makes the 
remark about this Hurmiiz which is quoted in my work. Probably the French 
translation was made from a more complete MS. than the one in the British 
Museum ; in any case, proofs are sufficiently abundant of the ancient importance 
of Hurmuz-al-Malik without the necessity of invoking Idrisi. 
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1. MIra in the guise oe Buddha, 

Wurzburg y Sanderring 20. 

January 25, 1902. 

Dear Professor Bhys Davids, — It is, no doubt, very 
difficult to glean after the rich harvest of information 
collected by Professor Windisch in his masterly monograph 
on “ Mara und Buddha ; yet, in so wide a field, who could 
ever hope to attain to completeness ? On the other side, the 
small and insignificant ear which I have picked up while 
wandering across the same field does not alter the general 
results arrived at in that monograph ; and, withal, the 
remoteness of the spot where it lay hidden is enough to 
excuse any omission. When, about five years ago, I first 
perceived it in Buddhaghosa*s Commentary on the Etad- 
agga chapter of the Ahguttara (voL i, pp. 23 sqq.), then to 
be read only in MSS., whereas at present some portions of 
this work are printed at Colombo on bad paper in Sinhalese 
characters, I sent a copy of it, that is to say of the legend 
in which Mara assumes the appearance of Buddha, to 
Professor Windisch, who, in my opinion, is our competent 
master in this branch of enquiry. And now it is only in 
the hope that others may be able to adduce more parallels, 
that I venture to call attention to my gleaning. Such 
parallels would be welcome from both quarters, from the 
Buddhist as well as from the Christian. For the legend 
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which I am concerned with has a counterpart in a legend 
which relates that once the Evil One appeared to a monk of 
the Egyptian desert in the guise of Christ. 

The Pali source, i.e. the Manorathapurani, written by 
Buddhaghosa in the first half of the fifth century*A.D., 
presents us with about a hundred legends, one of which deals 
with an upasaka, named Sura Ambattha or Surambattha, or 
simply Ambattha. He was setthi of Savatthi and supported 
the heretics, but one day Grotama Buddha preached the 
Doctrine to him in a way appropriate to Surambattba’s 
status in the world, and after establishing him in the fruit 
of the first stage of the Path he withdrew. 

Then Mara thought : ^ This Surambattha is my own. 
To-day, however, the Teacher has gone to his house, and 
perhaps through the sermon he heard the Path has become 
manifest to him. I will ascertain whether he has escaped 
from my domain, or not.’ Then, by virtue of his power to 
assume any shape he desired {attano katnarupUdya), Mara 
created a shape resembling that of the Buddha, and as even 
his mode of taking hold of his robe and bowl was the same, 
he counterfeited the Buddha very well. In this attire he 
took his stand at Surambattha’s house-door. 

Surambattha, upon hearing that the Buddha had come 
again, thought : ^ The Buddhas do not come save for what 
is conducive to our final emancipation [niyydnika). Why, 
then, has he returned ? ’ Still, because he imagined him to 
be the Buddha, he speedily went near unto him. After 
having saluted him, he stood at a short distance, and said : — 
Sir ! But a moment ago you finished your meal in this 
bouse and went away. W^bat can be the reason that you 
come back again ? ’ 

‘‘‘Ambattha,’ be answered, ‘when I taught you the 
Doctrine, there was one matter which I taught without 
having previously reflected upon it. I taught that all the 
five khandhas are impermanent, associated with sufiering, 
and devoid of a Self, but this description does not hold true 
of all of them. Some, on the contrary, are permanent, 
stable, and eternal.’ 
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Surambattlia thought : ‘ This sermon is very hard to 
believe. For the Buddhas would not teach anything without 
having reflected upon it beforehand. We know that Mara 
is the opponent of the Buddha. Evidently this is Mara ! ’ 

* Thou art Mara/ he said. 

As soon as the disciple of Buddha had uttered this word, 
it was as if a blow with an axe had fallen upon Mara. He 
was able no longer to keep up his disguise. ‘ Yes, Ambattha ! 

I am Mara ! ’ he said. 

Whereupon the other : ‘ If a hundred, yea, if a thousand 
Maras like thee should come here, they would be unable to 
shake my faith ! The Great Gotama, the Buddha, when 
teaching the Doctrine informed me thus : All confections 
{samkhdras) are impermanent. Stop no longer at my house- 
door ! ’ And he snapped his fingers. On hearing this, 
Mara kicked at him, but, unable to dispute what was said, 
then disappeared.’’ 

Everybody will see that this legend ought to be ranged 
with those which Professor Windisch alluded to when he 
said : — 

Als der Herrscher fiber den Samsara endlich ist er (Mara) 
es, der die verschiedenen Gestalten und Schicksale des 
Daseins schafft .... Damit hangt wohl zusammen, 
dass Mara selbst verschiedeiie Gestalten annimmt, in 
denen er an Buddha und dessen Anh anger herantrilt ” 
(l.c., p. 199). 

But nobody will overlook the many features which 
distinguish our legend from all such in the Marasamyutta 
and Bhikkhuulsamyuttu of the Samyutta-Nikaya. Certainly, 
it is not shaped after the pattern given there. Both form 
and contents are different. Xowhere else does the Tempter 
approach an tipdsaka, nor does he assume anywhere but in . 
our legend the outward appearance of Buddha. 

The name of Sura Ambattha occurs, as far as I know, 
only once more, in another list of celebrated householders \ 
(Aug., voL iii, p. 451). In the Sanskrit literature of the 
Buddhists, or, strictly speaking, in the printed texts, it does 
not occur. Likewise, no other legend is known to me in 
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which Mara appears in the guise of Buddha.^ Nevertheless, 
I hope that our legend does not stand alone in Buddhist 
literature, and I am eager to get intelligence, particularly 
from scholars versed in the Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

Whereas the same legend, or a similar one, is as yet 
wanting in this hemisphere of the globus religiosus^ we 
possess a parallel in the other sphere, viz. in the Lausiac 
history, written by Palladius, a Christian monk, in 420 a.d. 
It contains a series of biographical sketches of monks who 
were living in the deserts of Egypt, and is dedicated to 
Lausus, a chamberlain at the court of Theodosius II. For 
other details, I may be allowed to refer to the critical 
Study ^ on this work by Dom Cuthbert Butler, to whom 
I am indebted also for having kindly sent me a proof of the 
legend which I here discuss, forming part of a forthcoming 
critical edition of the Greek text of the Lausiac history. 

Valens, a Palestinian by birth, was exceedingly puffed 
up with haughtiness, and though he was repeatedly mocked 
by the devil, still he continued to believe that these 
mockings proceeded from heavenly powers. Such a behaviour 
encouraged the devil to carry his mockery to the utmost. 
“ He turned into Christ kavrov el<; top Scor^pa) 

and came to Valens in the night, being himself accompanied 
by a thousand demons in the disguise of angels, who carried 
torches. Such was the apparition : A fiery circle became 
visible, in the centre of which the devil appeared in the 
figure of Christ. One of the angel-demons went before to 
tell Valens: ‘Christ has taken pleasure in the libertine 
mode of thy life, and has come to see thee.* ” Thereupon 
the monk left his cell and adored the Antichrist. The 
next day he announced, in the presence of all the members 
of the Community, that he had seen Christ ; but the holy 
Fathers put him in iron fetters for a year, in order to cure 


' Divyavad. pp. 3G0 sqq. (see also Windisch, Mara u. Buddha, pp. 171 sqq.), 
^va^ ot couT^^e, known to me, hut the legend narrated there is, in my opinion/ no 
real parallel to the stors' in question. ^ 

u ^ Texts and Studies, Contributions to 

Biblxcal and Patristic Literatuix*, vol. vi, No. 1 ; Cambridge, IS9S, 
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him of his insanity, in accordance with the maxim, Contraria 
contrariis curantur, 

I need not point out that Valens, though he was living 
the life of an ascetic, is far excelled in perspicacity of mind 
by Sura Ambattha of the Buddhist story, who was only 
a layman, although styled ariyasavaka, i.e. belonging to 
those disciples of the Buddha who were walking in one of 
the four Paths. Yet we are here not concerned with the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the two men, but with 
the legends alone ; and if we undertake to compare them 
one with the other, there remains only one real similarity 
between them, to wit, that the Evil One makes an attempt 
to deceive his victim by taking the outward appearance of 
his opposite. 

The legend of Valens is told besides in a Syriac version, 
now printed in P. Bedjan’s Acta Marty mm et Sanctoriimy 
t. vii, 1897, pp. 93-95, which is believed to be the com- 
pilation made by 'Anan-Isho" in about 670 a.d., and described 
by Thomas, Bishop of Marga (ninth century), in his Book 
of the Governors.^ The Syriac text does not differ from the 
Greek except in small things, as Professor Oskar Braun, of 
Wurzburg, had the kindness to assure me. 

I looked round for any other story that might bear 
resemblance to this one, but my efforts have not been 
rewarded with success. Neither Sulpitius Severus nor 
Cassian nor the Apophthegmata Pat rum afforded me any- 
thing. It is quite likely, however, that in Coptic, Ethiopic, 
and Arabic sources of Christian origin some such story will 
be found. At present we can only say that the legend of 
Valens stands alone, and in this respect both sides are equal. 
Let us hope that future research will free the Buddhist as 
well as the Christian legend and their common element from 
an ungenial isolation. — Yours sincerely, 

E. Hardy. 

^ See E. A, WTallis Budge, The Book of Governors,” vol, ii, 1893, p. 191. 
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2. A Mtimanjam Quotation. 

Dear Sir, — In the September number of the Journal 
for 1900 I traced to the Saptcmitra of Samkara the verse 
anatmabhide dehadau, etc., which is quoted by Dya, and 
in the 8arvadarsanammgraha of Madhava. I have now, 
however, found the verse in another work of Samkara, 
the Ajnanahodhini, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian. 
As this work is an exposition of the Ainiahodha, and as 
Dy5 expressly cites the verse from the which 

presumably equals Atiyuihodhavyiti, there can. be little doubt 
that this is the work whence the quotation is derived. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that the date 
given by Peterson for the Nitimahjari is supported by the 
statements in a Benares MS. formerly lent to Professor 
Max Miiller, and in the MS. in his own collection described 
by Wickremasinghe {^iipra, p. 643). — Yours truly, 

A. B. Keith. 

Oxford^ September, 1902. 


3. Ax Atl.\s of Axf text Ixdia. 

To T. JJ\ JJavidfij Esq. 

Beau Sir, — Want of an atlas of ancient India is no 
doubt much felt by many students of Indian antiquity, 
notwithstanding that such an atlas can now be prepared 
and published. Without pretending to give a complete list 
of the contents of such an atlas, I may be permitted to 
put down roughly what it may contain, so as to give some 
idea of the nature of the book I refer to. 

Sheet I will show the places mentioned in the Big Veda. 

Sheet II, places mentioned in the later Vedas. 

Sheet III, places existing at the time of Buddha, marking 
also that great reformer’s journey in different parts 
of the country. 
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Sheet IV, Empire of Asoka, marking also the places 
where hia edicts have been found and the different 
stupas erected. 

Sheet y, routes of the more important Chinese travellers. 

Sheet VI, places mentioned in the Eamayana. 

Sheet VII, places mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Sheet VIII, places mentioned in the works of Kalidasa. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

This by no means exhausts the list, for further sheets 
may be prepared showing the places mentioned in the 
different Puranas. At all events, this is the idea of the 
Atlas, the publication of which I wish to suggest for 
the consideration of the Indian antiquarians, and shall 
therefore feel obliged if you will kindly give this letter 
a place in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’' The boundaries of the different 
kingdoms and countries cannot, of course, be given; their 
positions can only be roughly indicated ; but those of towns, 
etc., can be accurately marked. — Tours truly, 

J. C. Dutt. 

8, B^aja Gurudass^ Street^ Calcutta. 

July 31, 1902. 


J.U.A.S. 1902 , 
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Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, or Eight Years in 
Iran. By Major P. M. Sykes, G.M.G. (Queen’s Bays) ; 
H.M. Consul, Kerman and Persian Baluchistan. 8vo. 
(London; Murray, 1902.) 

This book is the most notable contribution to our knowledge 
of South-Eastern Persia that has yet appeared, and it forms 
the necessary complement to the yolumes by Lord Curzon 
which, rather more than ten years ago, summarized all that 
was then known of the kingdom of the Shah. Kerman and 
Sistan, with the neighbouring Baluch frontier, could then 
be only partially described, but, thanks to the network of 
journeys lately carried through by Major Sykes, this south- 
eastern quarter of Persia is now become one of its best 
known regions. With the purely geographical chapters 
it is needless to deal in this place ; suffice it to say that the 
narrative is clearly written, and that the humours of the 
road enliven the many long marches through the wilderness, 
which everywhere is haunted by the remembrance of a 
great past. 

From the historical point of view two chapters in the 
present work are of importance, in which Major Sykes has 
discussed ^^The March of Alexander the Great from the 
Indus to the Karun” and “Marco Polo’s Travels in Persia.” 
At the present day in Kerman the means of locomotion, by 
mule or camel, are still exactly identical with what existed 
in the fourteenth century when the Venetian traveller passed 
through the country. The marches that Marco Polo made 
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Major Sykes coxild and did make, the possible routes and 
distances being the same in both cases : and for the matter 
of that they also are the same now as when Alexander came 
through the land more than two thousand years since, and 
they are likely to remain the same for some time yet to 
come. In regard to the travels of the great Yenetian, Major 
Sykes points out good reasons for doubting the hitherto 
accepted route into Persia via Baghdad, through Meso- 
potamia, and to the Grulf Ports. Had Marco Polo actually 
seen ‘ Baudas * he would hardly have failed to give us 
a clear description of the former City of the Caliphs, already 
then recovering from the Mongol sack, and fast rising to 
be the great city which Timur occupied a century and more 
later. Marco Polo, as Major Sykes points out, more probably 
entered Persia by Tabriz, and passing through Savah to 
Yazd, thence took the northern of the two roads to Kerman. 
That this last, via Bafk, was the route followed, is proved 
conclusively by the date-groves, still existing near Bafk, 
which are mentioned by Polo ; while the alternative, 
southern, track from Yazd to Kerman keeps to so high 
an altitude that date-palms are not, and never could have 
been, met with along it. 

Of Marco Polo^s Camadi — the place named Kumadin in 
the Saljuk Chronicle (as General Schindler pointed out 
in the pages of this Journal many years ago) and now 
known as Shahr-i-Dakiyanus, ‘ the City of Decius * — Major 
Sykes has much to tell. It was a suburb of the medijeval 
town of Jiruft, which last must have been in Greek days 
an important city, for coins and seals are abundantly 
found here ; also, our author had the good luck to acquire 
a small alabaster vase which had been dug up near Jiruft, 
and this the authorities at the British Museum pronounced 
to be undoubtedly of Greek workmanship, dating from the 
fourth century b.c., being intended to contain unguents. 
The unguent - vase is the cUnching point in a chain of 
geographical argument, whereby Major Sykes would seek to 
prove that the plain of Jiruft is the site of the ancient Greek 
capital of Kerman, the Cdrtnanci onfUfiiutu tnoitv of Ammianua 
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Marcellinus. This, of course, needs confirmation by digging 
and an archaeological survey, but there appears to he no 
doubt that Major Sykes has now at last identified the site of 
the first Arab capital of Kerman, namely Sir j an, the position 
of which (as pointed out in the July number of this Journal, 
p. 530) was matter of much question, and at the same time 
was a very important place, topographically, to fix. Sirjan, 
we now learn, can hardly be other than the great rock 
fortress and ruins called Kakah-i-Sang, lying some five miles 
to the eastward of Sa'Idabad on the road to Baft, which our 
author visited and has carefully described in chapter xxxvi. 
Space must forbid further notice of the many other interesting 
sites described in this volume ; but a full account is given 
of Sistan and the ruins of its ancient capital, which in early 
times was known as Zaranj . In later days this name appears 
to have fallen out of memory, for it is everywhere replaced 
by the term Madinah Sistan, ‘the City of Sistan^; and I may 
note in conclusion that as far as is known Zahidan the 
capital .... so far as I can learn,” as Major Sykes 
writes) is the name of a quite modern village among the 
ruins of Zaranj, for according to the Persian writers Zahidan 
was not the name of the city in the time of Timur, for the 
capital which he stormed was known as Madinah Sistan. 


Gr. Le S. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(July, August, September, 1902.) 


I. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Zeitschrtpt rer Deutschen Morgenlanrischen Gesellschapt. 
Band lii, Heft 2. 

Rothstein (J. W.). Zur Kritik des Deboraliedes und die 
urspriingliche rhythmische Form desselben. 

Bohtlingk (0.) . Fine misslungene Korrektur aus alter Zeit. 
Bhagavadgita, 2, 11. 

Huart (CL). Le texte turk-oriental de la stele de la 
mosquee de Peking. 

Goeie (M. de). Fine dritte Handschrift von Ma'sudfs 
Tanbib. 

Schwallj (Fr.). Zum arabischen Till Fulenspiegel. 

Barth (J.). Zur hebraischen und arama'ischen Verbalflexion. 
Schulthess (Fr.). ChristUch-palastinische Fragmente. 
Simon (R.). Quellen zur indischen Musik. 

Hertel (J. ). Kritische Bemerkungen zu Kosegartens 
Pancatantra. 

Biirk (A.). Das Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra. 

Jacobi (H.). Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. 

Goldziher (I.), Piuehas-Mansur. 

Seybold (C. F.). Zum arabischen Schattenspiel. 

Schmidt (R.). Erwiderung. 
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II. Notes and News. 

Hamburg Congress of Orientalists. — The thirteenth 
Congress was held from September the 3rd to September 
the 1 0th at Hamburg. The ancient town was lavish in 
its hospitality. The Congress was very fully attended, and 
was a great success. It was determined to have, in future, 
a permanent oflS.ce for the Oriental Congresses, and the 
place chosen was the oJEce of this Society in London. There 
the beautiful drinking horn, presented at the Stockholm 
Congress by H.M. the King of Sweden, will in future be 
kept. It was also resolved that the proceedings of each 
Congress, including that at Hamburg, should be published 
within a short time of the close of the Congress, and that 
the papers read should appear, in those proceedings, in 
abstract. As these proceedings, in the case of Hamburg, 
will no doubt be accordingly accessible before long, it would 
be unfitting, in our Journal, to attempt to anticipate the 
oflicial report. Finally, it was decided that the next 
Congress should be held, in 1905, at Algiers, the Governor- 
General of that colony having sent a cordial invitation to 
that eflPect. 


III. Additions to the Library. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Talbot (W. S.). Panjab Customary Law, vol. xix : Code 
of Tribal Customs in the Jhelum District. 8vo. 1902. 

Presented by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 

Tabari (Abu Jafar Muhammad). Annales Auctore Abu 
Djafar Muhammad ibn Jjarir. 15 vols. Bound in red 
morocco. Leiden, 1879-1901, 
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Presented hy the Trustees of the British Museum, 

Ellis (A. G.). Catalogue of the Arabic Books in the 
British Museum. Vol. ii. 4to. London, 1901. 

Wickremasinghe (D. M. de Z.). Catalogue of the 
Sinhalese Printed Books in the British Museum. 

4to. London, 1901. 

Presented hy the Minister e de V Instruction Puhliqiie. 

Benazet (A.). Le Theatre au Japon. Musee Guimet, 
Tome xiii. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Presented hy the Royal Academy of Sciences, Vienna, 

Siidarabische Expedition. Jahn (Dr. A.). Bd. iii: Die 
Mehri Sprache in Siidarabieu. Muller (D. H.). Bd, iv: 
Die Mehri und Soqotri Sprache. 4to. Wien, 1902. 

Presented hy the Puhlishers. 

Liiders (H.). Tiber die Grantharecension des Maha- 
bharata. 4to. Berlin, 1901. 

Baihaqi. Kitab al-Mahasin Val-Masavb von F. Schwally. 
Teil iii. Roy- 8vo. Giessen, 1902. 

Neumann (K. E.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. Band iii. 
Lief. 4. 

Charles (Rev. Dr. R. H.). The Book of Jubilees. 

8vo. London, 1902. 

Sieg (E.). Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda und die Indische 
Itihasatradition ; i. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1902. 

Jastrow (M.). Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
Lief. i. 8vo. Giessen, 1902. 

Littmann (E.). The Chronicle of King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, edited from the Berlin MS. with translation 
and notes. Pt. i : Amharic text. 8vo. Leipzig, 1902. 

Presented by the Authors, 

Gray (Dr. Louis H.). Indo-Iranian Phonology, with 
special reference to the Middle and New Indo-Iranian 
Language. 8vo. Neic York, 1902. 
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Vanna (A. R. Rajaraja). Angala Samrajyam, or the 
British Empire in India. 12mo. Trivandrum, 1901. 

Goyindas Lodd. Jnanodaya Series. Telugu. Nos. 1-10. 

Gaster (Dr. M.). History of the Ancient Synagogue of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. A Memorial Volume, 
1701-1901. 4to. London, 1901. 

Ferguson (D.). Letters from the Portuguese Captives 
in Canton, 1534 and 1536 ; with an Introduction on 
Portuguese intercourse with China in the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. Bombay, 1902. 

Sastri (M. Lakshmi Kama). Edward Prasasti. 

8vo. Vizianagram, 1902. 

Gerini (Major). Funeral Service celebrated in memory 
of Dr. Peter Gowan on behalf of H.R.H. Prince 
Vajiranana, his late pupil, by the Buddhist Clergy 
(Siamese). 8vo. 1902. 

Sriswar Vidyalankar. Vijayini-Kavyam, a Sanskrit epic 
poem in twelve cantos, being a biography of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 8vo. Calcutta, 1902. 
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A. 

‘Aalam Aral, 894. 

Abadah (Northern), 521. 

(of Bakhtigan), 520, 521, 764, 

Aban, 764. 

Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, 762. 

Abarkafan, 527, 762. 

Abarkuh, 517, 764. 

Abar-Shahr, 255. 

Abaskhur, 259. 

Abaskun Island, 740, 741. 

‘Abbadan, 69, 750. 

^Abbas, 865. 

*Abd-al-‘A 2 im Shrine, 240. 
Abdan-Ganj, 758. 

‘Abd-ar-Kahman village, 520. 
‘Abdn’l-Kuddus, 337. 

‘Abdu^-Malik, 606. 

‘Abdullah Marwarid, 170. 

Abginah Rubat, 754. 

Abhar, 241, 243, 752. 

Ab-i*Garni, 754. 

Ab-i-Shur, 754. 

Abivard, 739. 

Abkhas, 257. 

Abor-Miris, 127. 

their dialect, 128, 

AbraJ, 519. 

Abrukamanan Island, 527- 
Abrun Island, 527, 750. 

Abtut, 262. 

Abu - bakr, translator of Eitab - i - 
saichinah, 333. 

Abu ‘Isa b. al-Ra^id, 343. 

Abu ‘Isa I bnu’l- Rashid, 830. 

Abu Jauf, 357. 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas- Rubat, 755. 

Abu’l-‘Ala al*.Ma‘arri’s Correspond- 
ence on Vegetarianism, 289. 

Abu’l - ‘Ala al - Ma ‘arri’s Risalatu’l- 
Qiufran, 75, 337, 813. 

Abu’l-Aswad al-Du’aU, 98. 

Abu’l-Fath Kajr-Khusraw, 582, 860. 


Abul !^air ^^an, 891. 

Abuikhan, 742. 

Abulustan, 259. 

Abu Nu‘a}Tn Rubat, 754. 

Abu Nuwas, 100. 

AbuYahya, Shaykh, 574. 

Abzar, 518. 

Account of a rare manuscript History of 
Seliuqs in Schefer CoU. in Paris, 
567, 849. 

Adharbayjan, 248. 

‘Adudu’i-Daula, 346. 

.Mzal Kinnani, 947. 

Agamas, Authority of the Buddhist, 
363. 

Aghovendzor, 261. 

Agridur, 261. 

Ahar, 250, 760. 

Ahmadabad, 754. 

Ahnaf-ibn-Kays, Kasr, 757. 

Ahura Mazda, 904. 

Ahuvan, 745, 753. 

Ahwaz, 513. 

Aiyubite history, 105. 

Ajnan, 254. 

‘Akabah-i-Halam, 740. 

Ak Aftan pass, 761. 

‘Akarkuf, 70, 751. 

Akai'suk, 761. 

Akas, 127. 

Akhban, 254. 

Akhlat. 793. 

Akhlat, 262. 

Ak Khwajah, 532, 752, 761. 
‘Akr-al-Humaydiyah, 265. 

Akranchah, 741. 

Ak Saray, 259. 

Ak Shalir, 259, 761. 

Akshobhya at Sanchi, 32. 

Aksik, 259. 

Aktavan river, 759. 

Aladagh, 262, 263. 

Adam, 246, 247. 

Alamar, 247. 
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Alamut, 609. 

Alan, 257. 

Alan Island, 527, 750. 

Alani, 510. 

Alanjik, 253. 
aI-A‘laq al-Khatira, 801. 

Alatak, 262, 26^ 

"^Ala'uM-Dln MalikuU-Hashriq, 853. 
‘Alawi Madani, 607. 

‘Alawi, Kuhat, 754. 

Aibiruni, An unknown work of, 333. 
Al-Bustan, 259. 

Alexandria in the tixst century a.d., 
385. 

‘All -Beg, village, 759. 

‘Ail Chatri, 852. 

‘All Ilyas, Amir, 530. 

‘AH Shah, Bridge, 249. 

‘AH Shah, Bubat, 760. 

‘AH, Shrine of, 67, 750, 

‘Alid of Basra, 345. 

Alishtar, oio. 

Alp Arshin, Reign of, 594. 

Al-Ran, 255. 

AI vand mountain, 246, 748. 

Amasiyah, 259. 

Amkdkoz, II. F., Three Arabic MSS. 
on the History ot the City of Majyai- 
tMqin, 785. 

Amid, 264. 

Amidah, 250. 

Amir Mu^a\Tid-i-Euzui'g, 853. 

Anml, 743, 744. 

‘Arauriyah, 260. 

Ajuuyuli ^^Oxu‘'), 739. 

‘Anab, 71. 

Aniishak Island, 528. 

Anbar, 69, 751. 

Anhuriin, 522. 

Ancient India, Atlas, 956. 

Andami«;h, Bridge, 514. 

Andar, 243. 

Audarab, 249. 

Andarabiyan, 758. 

Andijan, 243. 

Angola, 259. 

Ansrra Mainyu, 904. 

Anguran, 242, 252. 

Ani, 257. 

Anjarud, 242. 

Ankuriyah, 259, 260. 

Anniversary meeting, 697. 

Antakiyah, 259. 

ArahisftU's, 259. 

Aradun, 745. 

Arak, 259. 

-Vial Sea, 740, 741, 742. 

Aramaiti, 904. 
xVi'and, 759. 

Aras river, 255, 759, 


Araskan, 754. 

Ardabil, 248, 249, 759. 

Ardahish, Fire-temple, 510. 

Ardeshir, 942. 

Ardistan, 243. 

Arghun (Jiizjan), 754, and see Arrajan. 
Arghun Khan, tomb, 242. 

Arjak, 250. 

Arjish, 262, 761. 

Armenia, 262. 

Arminan or Amiiniyan Pass, 250, 760. 
Armuk, 262. 

Arrajan, 524, 765. 

An-an, 255. 

Arshad Rub at, 759. 

Arslan b. Tughril b. Muhammad, 873. 
‘Aruh or Clruj, 245. 

Arhuak, 248. 

Ai’zan, 2G4. 

Arzan-ar-Rum, 259, 761. 

Arzanjak, 761. 

Arzanjfin, 259, 761. 

Asad, Canal, 750. 

A.'^adabad (Hamadan), 247, 748. 

(Marv), 757. 

Asan. 751. 

Ari'uzar, 535, 736, 757. 

Asha, 904. 

Ashes stupa, 160. 

Adikahran, 239. 

Adikur, 241. 

Ashkuran, 751. 

As jab, 761. 

‘Askar Mukrara, 514. 

‘Askarah, 71- 
Asrab, 754. 

Assam Valley and Tibet languages, 127. 
Assassins (Muliiliids), Castles, 241, 254, 
'525. 

Astanah, 754. 

Astarabad (Marv), 757. 

(Miizandaran), 743, 744. 

Atishgah, 534. 

Atlas of Ancient India, 956. 

Atrak river, 744. 

‘Atshabad river, 735. 

Atsiz Khwarazmshah, 851. 

Avah (Northern), 247. 

Avah (of Savah), 241, 761. 

Avanik or AAvnik, 259. 

Avard, 526. 

‘Awd, 754. 

Awig, 528, 763. 

Awjrm, 249, 761. 

Ayaz, 605. 

‘A\ti, 263. 

Ajwan, Rubat, 760. 

Azad, 254. 

Azadvar, 753. 

Azmadin or Azyardin, 246. 
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B. 

Bat-al-Abwab, 256. 

Bab Kusbk, 752. 

Bab Suvari, 758. 

Babar’s Memoirs, Notes on the MSS. 

of the Turk! text, 653. 

Babil, 69, 750. 

Babirt, ‘259. 

Babu Tahir, poet, 589. 

Bad the Kurd, 778. 

Badghis, 737, 757. 

Badi‘i, Bubat, 756. 

Badiyah FaiTashah, 750. 

Baghchi Shiir, 757. 

Baghdad, 69, 750, 751. 

Baghdad, 788. 

Bahamsha, 751. 

Bahar, 510. 

Baha’u'd-Din Yazdi, 570. 

Bahman, Marghzar, 70. 

Bahrabad, 735, 753. 

Bahram, Castle, 5*29. 

Bahtalan, 760. 

Baibars, Sultan, 800, 802. 

Bajamsha, 751. 

Bajanau, 254, 759, 760. 

Bajistan, 534. 

Bajshir, 748. 

Bakharz, 737. 

Bakhtigan lake, 521, 529, 764. 
Bakrabad, 759. 

Ba‘kuba, 70, 750. 

Bakuyah, 256. 

Bala Murghab, 738, 739. 

Baidak, 760. 

Balikh river, 265. 

Balish, 759. 

Balkh, 738, 754, 

Baluchistan, Persian, Description ot, 
940. 

Bam, 530. 

Bamiyan, 738. 

Band-i-Amir or ‘^Adudi, 522, 761, 764. 
Baud-i-Kir, 514. 

Band-i-Mahi, 263, 761. 
Band-i-Mujarrad, 520. 

Bandanijin, 69. 

Ban! Kawan, 527. 

Bani Tara‘an, 751. 

Bani Zuha}T, coast, 517. 
Bauu’l-Harith, 100. 

Bar Island, 762. 

Barab (Otiar), 739. 

Baradan, 751. 

Baraghush, 251. 

Baran, 239. 

Bavarah liver, 517, 518. 

Bar^-ar-Ruz, 69. 

Barazmahin, 247. 


Barhand-rud or Barhanarud, 246. 
Barchin monntam, 241. 

Barda‘ah, 256, 759. 

Bardarud, 534. 

Bardasir, 530. 

Barimma, 751. 

Bariz mountains, 531. 

Barkiyaxuq, Reign of, 601. 

Barnett, L. D., Buddhist Notes, 429. 
BartaUa, 264. 

Barzaniabad, 753. 

Barzand, 254, 759, 760. 

Basathuyah Lake, 521. 

Basar, Buddhist remains at, 143. 
Basawii, 253. 

Basaydah, 264. 

Bashshar, 98. 

Ba^h^aribn Burd and Sibawaihi, 821. 
Bashl, 510. 

Basht Futd, 522. 

Basilides, 384 ; his teaching, 388 ; 
his psychology, 394 ; his meta- 
physics, 397 ; his theology, 404. 
Basin, 761. 

Basiyan, 513. 

Basrah, 69, 750. 

Bast or Bastak, 757. 

Bastam (Bisiitun), 512. 

Bastar, 757. 

Biitarnuh, 264. 

Batii, 805. 

Ba^Nan (Tawwan), 520. 

BawazTj, 264. 

Bay, 739. 

Bayan, 263. 

Bavat, 69. 

Bayda, 520, 526. 

Bayhak, 735. 

Baylakan city, 255. 

Baylakan village, 760. 
Bayn-an-Nahrayn, 70. 

Bazabda, 264. 

Baz^chuk, 759. 

Baznoi, 264. 

Bazrank, 523, 525. 

Beamcs, J., obituary, 722. 

Besh Paniiak, 252. 

Beveridge, A. S., Further Notes on 
the MSS. of the Turki Text of 
Bahar’s Memoirs, 653. 

Beveridge, H., An Unknown "Work 
by Albiruni, 333. 

1 Author of the Life of ^ah 

Isma‘il, 170. 

Author of the Life of Shah 

Isma‘il Safavi, 889. 

Bhamatl, 365. 

Bid, Marghzar, 526. 

Bidastan, 751. 

Bidustan, 248. 
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Bihbahan, 524. 

Bihistan, 252. 

Bih-Sabur, 522, 523. 

Bijtayn, 748. 

Bilad Biiz, 69. 

Bilad Shapur, 522. 

Birjand, 535. 

Bishak, 737. 

Bishavar, 522, 523. 

Bishishah, 747. 

Bistan, 755. 

Bisutun, and sculptures at, 511, 512, 
749. 

Biyabanak, 532. 

Biyar-Jumand, 735. 

Black Hills (Balkh), 754, 

(Herat), 757. 

(Kargas), 533. 

(Sablan), 250. 

Blagdex, C, Otto, Comparative Vo- 
cabulary of Malayan Dialects, 557. 
Blind Tigris, 750. 

Bro'v\'xe, E. G. , Account of a rare, if 
not unique, manuscript History of the 
Seliuqs in the Schefer CoU. in Pans, 
567, 849. 

Bu Shahrah, 255. 

Budanjan, 521. 

Buddha, statue at Kasia, 139. 

Buddha as Mara, 951. 

Buddhism and Christianity, 377. 
Buddhist Agamas, 363, 

Buddhist Gnosticism, 377, 

Budinah river, 758. 

Buhanjan, 765. 

Buhrud, 241. 

Bujkan, 737, 756. 

Bukshah, 740. 

Bui, 251. 

Bulangan, 764. 

Buluk Inju, 521. 

Burazah river, 517, 518. 

Burgess, J., The Great Stupa at 
Sahchi-Kanakheda, 29. 

Ter, 230.^ 

Burisht, 245. 

Burk, 529, 763. 

Burkhuwar, 237, 239. 

Burujird, 245, 246, 751. 

Burulaz pa'ss, 7o8^ 759. 

Bushanj, 736, 758. 

Bu'ihkanat, 517. 

Bust, 534. 

Bustam, 745, 753, 755. 

Bustan-Al (Abulustan), 259. 
Bustanak, 525, 765. 

Buzinagan Rubat, 754. 

B^jan' 737 , 756. 

Buzurgtarin, 737. 


C. 

Coesareia Mazaka, 260. 

Cairo, history in ninth century, 104. 
Callinicus, 265. 

CamePs Xeck Gorge, 740. 

Cankigarh, Buddlust remains at, 157. 
Caspian Sea, 740, 741, 742. 

Castles of Ears, 526. 

Catalogue of the late Professor Max 
Muller’s Sanskrit MSS,, 611. 
Chachaktn, 538. 

Chah Chil, 763. 

Chah, Dih, 764, 

Chah Harun, 758. 

Chah Khak, 758. 

Chah Khushk, 764. 

Chah Sachi, 758. 

Chah Siyah, 756. 

Chah ‘Hkbah, 764. 

Chahar Danik, 513. 

Chaharjuy, 739. 

Chahik, Great and Little, 521, 764. 
Chahil Tan, 941. 

Chains, Pass of, 762. 

Chamankan Rubat, 762. 

Charam, 523. 

Charcoal Stupa, 160. 

Chashmah Sabz Lake, 734. 

Chast, 737. 

Chauii, Atabeg, 520, 524, 528. 
Chawhah, 765. 

Chess in the history of Seljuqs, 883. 
Chetiyagiri, probably the modem 
Besnagar, 41. 

Chichast Lake, 766. 

Chin Island, 750. 

Chinar, 763. 

Chronology of Kusan Djmasty of H. 

India, 175. 

Chiilikata tribe, 127. 

Chupan, Amir, 734. 

Cilicia, 262. 

Circesium, 265. 

Cohinan, 533. 

Colonia, 261. 

Comana, 260. 

Comparative Vocabulary of Malayan 
Dialects, 557. 

Coronation Banquet, Supplement to 
July Journal. 

Cypresses, at Faraghah, 519 ; at Kish- 
mar, 534. 

Cyrus, Tomb of, 527, 764. 


D. 

Dadhin, 517, 

Dafias, 127; their dialect, 128. 
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Dah, 762. 

Dahan-i-Shir, 758. 

Dahand, 753. 

Dahr river, 735. 
al-Dailami, Abu Mansur, 78. 

Dak^, 73. 

Dalijan, 243. 

Dam D^an, 524. 

Damavand, 240, 745. 

Damghan, 745, 753. 

Dami gh uU« Shaitan. 355. 

Daniel, Tomb of, 514. 

Dappnla Y of Ceylon, Inscription of, 
425. 

Darabjird, 529, 763. 

Darah, post stage, 757. 

Darah Castle, 535. 

Darak, 516. 

Daravard, 251. 

Darband-i-Kbaiifah, 70. 

Darband Taj Khatun, 511. 

Darband Zangi, 511. 

Dardasht, 239. 

Darghan, 743, 758. 

Darguzin, 247. 

Dariyan, 764. 

Darjan or Darkhan, 534. 

Darkan, 528, 763. 

Darkhid or Darkhuwayd river and 
lake, 526. 

Darniaraz, 250. 

Darrah-Farujay, 760. 

Darrah-Gaz, 744. 

Daruk, 762. 

Da<^hlu, 763. 

Dasht Abad, 513. 

Dasht Arzin, 526, 763. 

Dasht Bilrin, 523 
Dasht- i-Biy ad, 534. 

Dasht Bun or Ravan, 521, 526, 761. 
Daskarah or Dastgir, 514. 

Dastagird, 754. 

Da^ud, 862. 

Daughter’s Pass, 763. 

Dav, 735. 

Da van, 517. 

Davand, 251. 

Dawanik Bubat, 761. 

Dawlatabad, 244. 

Da) ah, 756. 

Daybul, 762. 

Daylam, 241. 

Da)T-al-‘Akul, 70, 750. 
Dayr-al-‘Ummul, 750. 

Dayr Kharran, 761. 

Dayr Kushid, 523. 

Dazakh-rud, 252. 

Demetrius, king of the Abkhuz, 791. 
Desert, The Great, 532, 


Deveh Boyun, 740. 

Dhahabi, *800. 

Mahiru’d-Dln Nishapuri, 582. 
Dharmakirti, 366. 

Dhulu, 259. 

Di‘bil and Abu Nuwas, 817. 

Digam tribe, 127. 

Dignaga, 366. 

Dih ‘All, 523. 

Dih Bad, 754, 756. 

Dih Chah, 764. 

Dih Ganj, 755. 

Dih Girdu, 521, 761. 

Dih Gurg, 762. 

Dih Isfahan!, 759. 

Dih Jawz, 764. 

Dih Khatun, 753. 

Dih Khusru, 756. 

Dih Khwarkan, 253. 

Dih Murd, 521, 756. 

Dih Namak, 753. 

Dih Pahand, 753. 

Dih Sakri, 758, 

Dih Shir, 764. 

Dih Sultan, 763. 

Dih Zarduk, 758. 

Dihistau (Badghis), 737. 

(Jurja^), 743, 744, 755. 

Diku’l-Jinn, 831. 

Dinar mountain, 525. 

Dinavar, 511. 

Dirbil, 511. 

Div-rud, 530. 

Diya-al-Mulk, Bridge, 253. 

Divar Bakr and Diyar Rabi^ah, 263, 
801. 

Diyar Modar, 801. 

Diyar Rabi’a, 801. 

Diz river and Dizful, 246, 512, 514. 
Diz Abraj (or Iraj), 519. 

Diz Bahman, 250. 

Diz Gumbadhiin, 745. 

Diz Hind, 754. 

Diz KaPat, 525. 

Diz Ruyin, 250. 

Diz Zar, 735. 

Diz-i-Siyah, 246. 

Dizbad, 734. 

Dizbil, 511. 

Dizkub Castle, 606. 

Dizmar, 253. 

Druj, 904. 

Du Danik, 513. 

Du Gurabadhan, 523, 765. 

Dujayl (Canal), 70. 

(Karun river), 512. 

Dunsun, 751. 

Dutt, J. C,, Atlas of Ancient India, 956. 
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E. 

Ecbatana, see Hamadan. 

Ecbatana, Northern, 242. 

Ed Dal^a’ir wa ’t Tnhaf, 124. 

Ede^a, 265. 

Eg^-pt, history under the Fatimites, 
i05. 

El Eindi, 123. 

El MaqrTzi, list of writers, books, 
etc., mentioned in the ]^itat, 103. 

authorities for his work, 108. 

El Qadi’l Fadil, 125. 

El Qairarani, 124. 

El Quda‘i, 124. 

El Mas^udi, 123. 

El Musabbihi, 124. 

Elizabetpol, 256. 

Elrend mountain, 246, 748. 

Elwand Shah, 890. 

Emotional religion in Islam as affected 
by music and singing, 1-28. 
Erenjag, 253. 

Erzerum, 259, 761. 

EtjTUoIogical yocabular)' of the Mal- 
diyian language, 909. 

Euphrates, 66. 


F. 

Faghan, 253. 

Fa-hien’s itineraiy’, 145. 
Fakhr-ad-Din, King of Hunnuz, 531. 
Fakhr al-Mulk, 290. 

Fakhristan and Fakhr -ad -Dawlah, 520. 
FakhruM-Din Balkhi, 579. 
Falak-al-Ma‘anI, 289. 

Fall, 520. 526. 

Fam-as-Silh, 750. 

Farab (Otrar), 739. 

Faraghah, 519. 

Farab, and bridge of, 534, 757. 
Farahan, 244. 

Faramurz, 751. 

Farashah, 750. 

Faravah, 742, 755. 

Farhadan, 743. 

Farid-i-Katib, poet, 851. 

Faridun, 530. 

Farifan, 239. 

Fans, 534. 

FarFjin, 241, 752. 

Farivar, 246. 

Fanyumad, 735. 

Farkhak river, 735. 

Fars, .516. 

Faruiay, Darrah, 760. 

Faruk, 764. 

Faiuth, 750. 


Faiyab (Juzjan), 738, 739, 754. 
Faryab District (Fars), 762. 
Farzin, 244, 

Fasa, 522, 529, 763. 

Faz, 757. 

Feer, L., obituary, 726. 

Fil, 742. 

Firab or Fiiubr, 739. 

Fii’e temples, 510, 523, 534, 736. 
Firrim, 745. 

Fimzabad (Jur), 517, 762. 

(Khalkhal), 250. 

— (Shirvan), 256. 

(Tarum), 243. 

(Turshiz), 534. 

Firuzan, 239. 

Firuzkubad, 256. 

Firuzkuh (Gur), 535, 738. 

(Kumis), 745. 

Fii'yab or Faryab (.Juzjan), 739. 
Forg or Furj,'529, 763. 

Fountain of Lite, 256. 

Ful, 526. 

Fulad, 247- 
Fumin, 746. 

Furzuk, 525, 765. 

Fu^banj, 736, 756. 

Fustiit, History of, 104. 


G. 

Gadiv-rud, 252. 

Ganbah, Gannabah, or Gandab, 525. 
Ganj, Dih, 755. 

Ganjabad, 754. 

Ganj ah, 256, 759. 

Garm-iud (Miyanij), 251. 

(Eay), 240. 

Gaurjara Apabhrariisa, 537. 

Gavban, 254. 

Gaydul, 252. 

Gavkhani Swamp, 239. 

Ga\Tnasa or Gavmaha river, 241, 247. 
Gazbini river, 755. 

Geiger, W., Etymological Vocabulaiy' 
of the Maldivian Language, 909. 
Georgia, 257, 738. 

Georgian version of the story of the 
loves ot Vis and Ramin, 493. 
Ghajdiwan battle, 895. 

Gharj and Gharjistan, 738. 

Ghark, 759. 

Ghazuah or Ghazna)Ti, 636. 
al-Ghazzali, Emotional religion in 
Islam, translation of Ihya ‘XJlto 
ad-Din, 1-28. 

Ghufran, 75, 337, 813. 

contents, 80-86. 

Ghur, 534, 536. 
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Ghtoh or Ghuraj, 736, 

Ghurdijan, 523. 

Gh^yan, 736, 756. 

Ghuzz tribe, 852, 

Gibb, E. J. ^V^., 486. 

Gil wa Gilan, 72, 749. 

Gllan, 746. 

Giluyah Mountain, 523. 

Girdkuh, 745. 

Girdlakh, 246. 

Gnosticism, 377. 

Jewish, 382. 

Goghonia, 261. 

Gold Mountain, 745. 

Gombroon, 763. 

Goyun, 765. 

Gbiehsox, G., Mugdhavabodhamauk- 
tika and its evidence as to Old 
Gujarati, 537. 

Vracada and Sindhi, 47. 

Guest, A. R., List of Writers, Books, 
and other Authorities mentioned by 
El Maqrizi in his ^itat, 103. 
Gujarati, Old, 537. 

Gukchah Tangiz, 262. 

Gul Hisar, 258, 260. 

Gulabad, 756. 

Gulchah Nil, 250, 760. 

Gulistan mountain, 254. 

Gulpaygan, 243. 

Gulshan mountain and lake, 735. 
Gumru or Gumruk, 763, 764. 

Gunabad (Kuhistan), 534. 

(Badghis), 737. 

Gunbadh MaUaghan, 523, 765. 

Gurg, Dih, 762. 
aUGurgani, 496. 

Gurjistiin, 257. 

Gushtasfi, 255, 256. 

Guwashir, 530. 

Guzaran, 945. 


H. 

Habs, 525. 

Haddadah, 753, 

Hadithah, on Tigris, 264, 751. 

on Euphrates, 70. 

ILifrak, 520, 764. 

Haj city, 762. 

Hajam mountain, 744. 

Hajib, Rubat, 761. 

Hajjaj ibn Yusui, 530. 

Hajji Kawwam, Wall of, 763. 
Hakarmish, 749. 

Halab, 800. 

Halam, ‘Akabah, 740. 

Halam, New, 755, 756. 


al-HaUaj, 351, 833. 

Hamadan, 246, 748, 749. 

Hamadhan, 576. 

Haman, 762. 

Hamburg Congress of Orientalists, 964. 
Hamjan Eabrin, 518. 

Hamshahrah, 254. 

Hangamabad (Armenia), 263. 

(Badghis), 757. 

Hani, 265. 

Har, 759. 

Haram (Ears), 762. 

Haram mountain in Tabanst^, 744. 
Harat (Herat), 736, 756, 757. 

(Ears), 521. 

Harba, 70. 

Hakdy, E., a Cambodjan Maha- 
vanisa, 171. 

— Mara in the guise of Buddha, 

951. 

Harin mountain, 246. 

Harir, 520, 521. 

Hari-rud, 736. 

Harmud, 518. 

Harran, 265. 

Harsin, 512. 

Haruniyah, 750. 

Hasanabad, 751. 

Hasht-rud, 251, 252. 

Hawanit, 750, 

Hawizah, 513, 514. 

Haydariyah, 241, 

Haykal, 534. 

Hajwiidiu, 525. 

Hazarasp, 740, 743, 758. 

Helmund, 534. 

Heraclitus, The Logos of, 899. 

and Zarathushtra, 897. 

Herat, 736, 756, 757. 

Hibat Allah Ibn Musa, 289. 

Hillah, 70, 750. 

Hmdarabi Island, 527. 

Hindi j an, 525. 

Hind-riid, 247. 

Hinduvan, 251, 

Hirah, 70. 

Hirak, 256, 517. 

Hiranyavati river, 142. 

Hirmand, 534. 

Hinnas, 265, 266. 

Hisakavan, 749. 

Hisar Kami, 253. 

Hisn Kayfa, 265. 

Historical Notes on South-East Persia, 
939. 

Hit, 72. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 147. 

Hoey, W., The word Kozola as used 
of Kadphises on Kushan Coins, 428. 
Hudvin, 525. 


J.K.A.8. 1902. 
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251. 

Hulan MulaB, 251. 

HulMis, 348, 354. 
ilulwan, 70, 749. 

Huinah or District, 516, 764. 
Humu, 518, 

Hurmuz, Eubat, 753. 

city, old and new, 527, 531. 

Island, 537, 763. 

Hurmuz-ul -Malik, 948. 

Husayn b. Hasan, 853. 

HiLshang Pass, 763. 

Hnsbyar, 261. 

Huwayn mountain, 246. 

HiizCi, 518, 527, 762. 


I. 

Ibex, 533. 

Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam, 123. 

Ibn ‘Abd ez Zahir, 125. 

Ibn Abi ‘Ann, 351. 

Ibn Abi ‘Imran’s letters to Abu’l- 
‘Ala, 315 et seq. 

Ibn abi Tahir Taifur, 795. 

Ibn Abi’l-Azhar in the Ghnfran, 91. 
Ibn al-Azraq, 794. 

Ibn al-Azraq-al-Fariqi, 785. 

Ibn al-Habbariyy'ah, 289. 

Ibn Hanbal, 519. 

Ibn Hani, 350. 

Ibn el Ma’miin, 124. 

Ibn Mansur, Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali, 

Ibn el Mutauwaj, 125. 

Ibn Pishkin, 250. 

Ibn Tahir, Eubat, 755. 

Ibn Yunus, 123. 

Ibn Zulaq, 124. 

Ibnu’l Kadi, 350. 

Tconium, 260. 

Idhaj, 244. 

Tg, 528, 763. 

Ijarud, 243. 

Ikhshin river, 523. 

Iklid, 520. 

II (Jhazi, 791. 

Idamu’l-Muluk, 568. 

Ildigiz, The House of, 574. 

‘Imadiyah, 265. 

‘Imadu ’ d - Din Abu ’ 1 - Barakat ad 
Durj'ajini, 862. 

‘Imadu’d-Din Mardanshah, 577. 
Imru’u’l-Kais, 100. 

Indian documents on parchment, 232. 
Indus river, 762. 

Inscription at Sravana Belgola, 663. 
Irahistan, 518, 

Iraj, 519. 

‘Irak ‘Ajam, 238, 


‘Irak ‘Arab, 65. 

‘Ir^ayn, 238. 

Isbahanat, 529. 

Isfadan, 535. 

Isfahan, 239, 751, 761. 
Isfahanak, 761. 

Isfahan!, Dih, 159. 

Isfahbad, 746. 

Isfand, 532. 

Isfandan, 519. 

Isfandiyar Castle, 524. 

Isfarayin, 735. 

Isfid Diz, 524. 

Isfidan, 519. 

Isfidhan, 247. 

Isidore, 385. 

Islam, Heresy in, 817. 

Island of the Persian Gulf, 527. 
Ispahbid, 746. 

Isra’il b. Seljuq, 582. 

Istakhr, 519, 762. 

Istanbanan, 529. 

Istind, 535. 

‘Izz ad- Din Ibn Shaddad, 800. 


Jabbul, 750. 

.Tabulta, 751. 

Jacob, Col, G. A., A Sanskrit Maxim, 
174. 

Jad, 737. 

Ja‘fari Eubat, 754. 

Jagban-rud, 735. 

Jaghar-Nazud Lake, 244. 

Jaghtu Eiver, 252, 253. 

Jahan Shah Begum, 894. 

Jahram, 521. 

Jabuk, 247. 

Jaij-rud, 240. 

Jajarm, 735, 753. 

Jakarband, 758. 

Jakarmish of Mosul, 800. 

Jakavan, 749. 

Jalal-ad-Din Eumi, 260. 

Jalladjan, 525. 

Jalula, 749, 750. 

Jam, 737. 

Jamiamal, 511, 749. 

Jamkii, 250. 

Jamukhiyan Bridge, 754. 

Janad, 763. 

.lanak, Eaja, 490. 

Jaui Beg, Uzbeg chief, 892. 
Jaunabah, 525. 
al-Januabi, 344. 

Jar or Jasar, 264. 

Jarm Juy, 753. 

Jarmak,'532. 
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Jannarast, 263. 

JaiTahi river, 513, 524. 

Jarshik river, 523. 

Jariid town, district, 242, 243. 

Jasik Island, 528. 

Jastan, 757. 

.Javan Kal‘ali, 259. 

Jawali Saqawah, 799. 

Jawz, Dih, 764. 

Jay, 237, 239. 

Jayhun (Oxus), 739. 

Jazirah Province, 263. 

Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, 265. 

.Jazirat ibn ‘Omar, 802. 

.Jews in Abarkuh, 519. 

Jibal Province, 238. 

Jilanat Province, 746. 

Jiluyah Mountain, 522. 

Jirrah, 523. 

.Jiruft, 530, 948. 

Jiriin Island, 527, 531. 

.Jish, 765. 

Jiyar, 250. 

Jonah, Shrine of, 266. 

Jones, MS. of Sir W., found in 
Calcutta, 427. 

Jubarah, 239. 

Jubbah, 72. 

Jubkan, 522. 

.Judi Mountain, 265. 

Julbarah, 239. 

Jumah or District, 516, 764. 

Junabad (Kuhistan), 534. 

— (Luristan), 752. 

Junday Shapur, 514. 

Jut or Firiizabad, 517, 762. 
Jurbadakan, 244. 

Jurjan. province, city, and river, 743, 
744, 755. 

.Jurjaniyah, 712, 755. 

Juwa)Tn of Abu Ahmad, 521, 526. 
JuwajTn or Juwavm (Shii-az), 522, 765. 
Juwayn District, 735. 

Juwayn (Zaranj), 757. 

Juy Xushk, 751. 

JuyMurgh Kuhtar, 751. 

Juy-i-Naw, 759. 

Juzbik, 759. 

Juzjan District, 738, 754, 755. 


K. 

Ka‘, 754. 

Kab, 260. 

Ka‘b, Rubat, 754. 
Kabalah, 256. 
Kabatnmg, 748, 
Kabrit Castle, 246. 


Kabud, 263. 

Kabhd Jamah, 744. 

Kabudhan Lake, 249. 

Kabutar Khanah, 754. 

Kadislyah, 71, 751. 

Kadphises, 428. 

Kadpu, 252. 

Kaduk or Kadul, 261. 

Kafs mountain, 531. 

Kaghadh Kunan, 243, 758. 

Kahab, 237, 239. 

Kaharjan, 518. 

Kaharkan, 525. 

Kahran, 251. 

Kakanada, old name of Sanchi, 41. 
Kakuttha river, 142. 

KaPah Bayza or KaPah Sang, 766. 
KaPah Kuhnah, 535. 

Kalanidhi of KaUinatha, 661. 
Kalantar, 250. 

Kali and Kalan, 520, 526. 

Kalif, 739. 

Kalikala, 255, 260. 

Kailar, 520, 521. 

KaUinatha, 661, 

Kalun, 737. 

Karaakh, 260. 

Kamfiruz, 521, 527. 
al-Kamil Muhammad, 805. 

Kamin, 521, 527, 764. 

Kanakamum at Sanchi, 32. 

Kanat Saray, 757- 
Kand, 764. 

Kand Island, 528. 

Kanguvar, 511, 748, 749, 751. 
Kanjar, 757. 

Kara Aghach, 518. 

Kara Hisar, 260. 

Karii-Su, 255. 
Kara-Uighur-Tukay, 742. 
Karahagh, 759. 

Karaghan, 247. 

Kar‘ah nver, 512. 

Karaj of Abu Dulaf, 244, 751. 

of Hamadiin, 247. 

• of Talikan District, 243. 

Karaj abad, 754. 

Karajah, 750. 

Karakichit, 742. 

Kara^k, 752. 

Karamau, 261. 

Kararij, 237. 239. 

Karbala, 68. 

Kardan-rud, 240. 

Kargas mountain, 533. 

Karin mountain, 531. 

Karin (Pars), 521. 

Karin (TheodosiopoUs) , 260. 
Karina}!!, 757. 

Kariut-ul-Jauz, 948. 
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Kariwar, 216. 

Kai-iyan, ol8. 

Kariyat-al-As, 521. 

K^izah, 737. 

Karjuvan, 747. 

Karkaliar, 748. 

Karkan, 522, 765. 

Karkar, 253. 

Karkh, 751. 

Karkhah river, 246, 513. 

Karkisiyah, 265, 266. 

Karkuyah, 757. 

Karmalis, 266. 

Kama>Ti, 536. 

Karran, 239. 

Kars, 257. 

Karujay, 760. 

Karun river, 244, 245, 246, 512, 
Karvan Gah, 755. 

Karzan-rud, 247- 
Karzin, 518, 524, 762. 

Kashan, 243, 761, 

Kashhan, 754. 

Kasr Hilt, 754. 

Kasr-al-Lusiis, 511. 

Kasr-ar-Eih, 756. 

Kasr Shirin, 70, 749. 
al-kassar, 338. 

Kastaki, 261. 

Kastamunivah, 260. 
kat,' 260. * 

Kah, 742. 

Kathah, 764. 

Kavadiyan, 739. 

Kavak, 261. 
kavar, 518, 762. 

Kaw Desert, 532. 

Kaw‘ah river, 512. 
kawiam, 252, 747. 

Karta, Hisn, 265. 

Kayin, 535. 

kays I^'land, 518, 527, 750, 762. 
Kaysariyah, 260. 
kazirun, 522, 763. 
kazki river, 245, 246, 512. 

Kazrl, 735. 

Kazvin, 241, 752. 

Keith. A. B., Nitimanjari Quotation, 
956. 

Kennedy, J., Buddhist Gnosticism, 
the System of Basil ides, 377. 
Khabadan, 765. 

Khabaran, 739. 

Khabis, 530. 

Khabr, 517. 

Khabnr river, 265. 

Khabushan, 735, 744. 

Khadija Begam, 891. 

Khajank river, 735. 

Khakistar, 754. 


Khald-rM, 530. 

KhaUs, 70. 

Khalkhal (Adharbayjan), 250, 758. 

(Caspian), 740. 

Khallar, 765. 

Khamidah Bil, 250. 

Khanikin, 70, 749. 

Khanjast Lake, 249, 766. 

Khankah Shutur, 759. 

Khanlanjan, 237, 239. 

Khanum-rud, 248. 

Khanus, 761. 

KhaqanT, 854. 

Kharadln, 263. 

Kharav, 242. 

Kharbirt, 260. 

Kharik, 527, 750. 

Kharkird, 737. 

Khaqiut, 260. 

Khan-akan District and River, 240, 
241, 247. 

Kharramah, 520, 764. 

Kharrarah, 765. 

Khar-rud, 241. 

Kharu river, 734- 
Kbash, 536. 

Khasik, 528. 

Khasjan, 241. 

Khast-Minurahsi, 742. 

Khastan, 757. 

Khasu, 529. 

Khatizin, 517. 

Khavadan, 522. 

Khavaran, 739. 

Khavardin, .539. 

Khavashah, 750. 

Khawkan, 241. 

Kha^\Tak, 765. 

Khawrat, 757. 

Khawst, 535. 

Kha\Ti Island, 527, 750. 

KhajT, 763. 

Kha^Tfibad, 730. 

Khayrah, 521, 529, 764, 

KhayTud, 734. 

Khazar, Babr, 740. 

Khisht, 523. 

Khisht-Pukhtah, 755. 

IQiitat, El Mai^rizi’s, 103. 

Khi\aU or Khivak, 742, 743. 

Khoi, 251, 761. 
j^rusru Aqa, 894. 

Khshathra, 904. 

Kbubdhan river, 525. 

Khubigan, 522. 

Khnda-Afarin Bridge, 253. 
Khudashah, 735, 753. 

Khuftiyau, 510. 

Khulanjan, 764. 

Khnllar, 523. 
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Xhulm, Xew, 7oo. 

Khuman Kubuh, 761. 

Khumartakin Rubat, 753. 
Khuiuapjau, 523. 

Khunaj, 759. 

Khunan, 2^7. 

Kbunaylghan, 517. 

Khurab, 757. 

Khurasan, 733. 

Khurasan Road (District), 70. 
Khurashah Ca^^tle, 521. 

Khurashi or Khurshi, 517. 

Khurkan, 745. 

Khurramabad and river, 245, 246, 513. 
Khusf, 535. 

Khushab (Annenia), 263. 

(L'rganj), 755. 

Kbiishan, 749. 

Khushkarish, 749. 

Khusru, Dih, 756. 

Khusru and Shirin sculpturc*«i, 512, 
749. 

Khutlan, 738. 

Khuvar of Ray, 745, 753. 

Khuvar Castle* (Fars), 516. 

Khuvi (Khoi), 251, 761. 

Khiizistan, 512. 

Kh^vaf, 737. 

Khwaja ‘Abdullah Marwarid, author 
of Life of ^ah Israa^il, 170. 
Khwaja Malik, 574. 

Khwajah Ahmad Rubat, 761. 

K hw a j a h Ah mad villa ge ,761. 
Khwandan river, 525, 765. 

Khwarizm cit}% new, 755, 756. 

lake (Aral), 741. 

province, 742, 743, 758. 

Khwarkan, Dih, 253. 

Khwashir Castle, 534. 

Kiban mountain, 254. 

Kid, 764. 

Kilan Fadlun, 251. 

Kilat, for KaLah, 736, 

Kilat Xadiri, 736, 

Kinarah, 764. 

Kir, 518. 

Kir and Bakij, 250. 

Kirbal, Upper and Lower, 520, 521. 
Kirdjay, 760. 

Kirind, 511, 749. 

Kirisht, 245. 

Khjan, 747. 

Kirman, 530, 764. 

capitals, 945. 

• description, 939. 

history', 942. 

Kirmanshah or Kinnisin, 511, 749. 
Kirshahr, 261. 

Kish or ^shish, 765. 

Kishlak, 246. 


Kishm Island, 527, 528. 

Kishmar or Kxshm, 534. 

Kitab al-Mausil, 794. 

Kitab Baghdad, 794. 
Kitab-i-saidanah, 333, 

Kitab Ahmuii, 798. 

Kitabu’l-'W'araka, 98. 

Kitu or Kisu, 244. 

Kiyan moimtain, 254. 

Kizil Arvat or Rubat, 742, 755. 

Kizil Rubat (Jalula), 750. 

Kizil Uzen, 252. 

Koxow, Stex, Languages spoken 
between the Assam Valley and Tibet, 
127. 

Past Tense in Marathi, 417. 

Kozola title ot Kadphises, 428. 

Kubad Khurrah, 524. 

Kubanjan, 517. 

Kubinan, 533. 

Kuchabad, 754. 

Kuchan, 735, 750. 

Kutah, 67. 

Kuh-i-Siyah, 757. 

Kuh-i-Taftan, 941. 

Kuhbanah, 243. 

Kuhdam, 747. 

Kuhistan province, 533. 

village, 519. 

Kuhjan, 517. 

Kubnah Urganj, 756. 

Khhrud of Sahj Bulak, 240. 

Kuhrud Hills and village, 243, 761. 
Kuhhd, 243, 752. 

Kujaslahan, 746. 

Kul, 250. 

Kul Uzan, 252. 

Knlanjan Castle, 521. 

Kulku liver, 513. 

Kuluniyah, 265. 

Kulhr, 250. 

Klim, 243, 761. 

Khmanat, 260. 

Kumarij, 523. 

Kumarila, 370, etc. 

Kiiniis, 733, 745. 

Kiiniishah, 521, 761. 

Kumistan, 519. 

Kundur, 534. 

Kuniyah, 260. 

Kur river (Armenia), 255. 

(Fars), 520. 

Kurad, 521. 

Khran ("Irak ‘Arab), 71. 

Kuran (Fars), 518. 

Kurasht, 246. 

Kurdistan, 238, 509. 

Kurladi or Kurlavah, 740. 

Kurlavud, 743. 

Kurm, 529. 
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Kursi, Bubat, 755. 

Kusan Dynasty of Northern India, 
Chronology of, 175. 

Kush Hisar, 261. 

Kushan, 511. 

Ku^an coins and Kadphises, 428. 
Kushid mountain, 523. 

Kushk, 239. 

Kushk Mansur, 756. 

Kushk Nii‘man, 764. 

Kushk-i-Zard, 526, 761. 

Kusinagara or Kusinara, 139. 
Knsinara, 430. 

Knsinara or Kusinagara, 139. 

Kusri, 736. 

Kustan, 757. 

Kusuy, 736. 

Kutb-ad-Dln, King of Hurmuz, 531. 
Kutha Rabba, 750. 
al-Kutrabbuli in the Ghufr^, 91. 
Kutruh, 521. 

Kuvar, 765. 


L. 

Dab, / 3 ^ . 

Labandan, 759. 

Laft, 527. 

Laghir, 518, 762. 

Lahijan, 747. 

Lahui* Island, 528. 

Lala. Qaratagin, 609. 

Lami-rud, 247. 

Lrm Island, 527, 528. 

Lar, 529, 763. 

Larandah, 265. 

Lardak pass, 762. 

Larsun, 760. 

Lashkar, 514. 

Lashtar, 510. 

Dasjird, 753. 

Las-rud, 757. 

Lauriya Nandangarh, 490. 

Lawhar, 763. 

Laylan, 253. 

Le Straxge, G., General Schindler 
and Sirjau, 423. 

Description of Persia and 

Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.d. 
from the Xuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi, 49, 237, 509*733. 
Lignite, 531. 

Libf, 69. 

lion's Mouth Gorge, 740, 758. 

Long Island, 527. 

Lukiyamat, 263. 

Lu’lu’, 804. 

Luluah, 260. 


Lumbini garden, 139. 

Lur, Great and Little ; Luristan, 244. 
Lurdak^ or Lurgan, 245. 


M. 

Macdonald, D. B., Emotional 
Religion in Islam as affected by 
Music and Singing, 1-28. 

Madain, 71, 750. 

MMar wa Dukhtar pass, 761. 
Madminiyah, 743. 

Madrasah Sultan Muhammad, 239. 
Madura or Mandura language, 558. 
Mafazah (Desert), 532. 

Maft, 251. 

Maghaz, 753. 

MahaUah Bagh, 745, 753. 

Mahaluyah Lake, 516. 

Mahan, 762. 

Maharamsa, Cambodjan, 171. 
Mahdiabad, 757. 

Mahi Eubat, 754. 

Mahidasht, 512, 

Mahinda, son ot Asoka, 41. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malikshah, 
857. 

Mahmudabfid, 254, 759. 

Mahruban, 525. 

Majadu, 247. 

Majd-al-Din, S04. 

Majma‘-al-Ansub, 531. 

Majnun (Lower Zab), 264. 

Maj-rud, 241. 

Majus-KaPah, 764. 

Makarjan, 518. 

Ma‘kil Canal, 750. 

Makin Castle, 246. 

Makran, description, 941. 

Makuah or jNIakuat language, 558. 
Mal-Amir, 244. 

Malah, 247. 

Malan, 737- 

Malan pass, and Eubat, 763. 
Malankubiyah (^Malacopeia), 261. 
Malasjii'd, 263, 761. 

Malatiyab, 260. 

Malayan Dialects, Comparative Vocabu- 
lary, 557. 

Maldivian, Etymological Tocabularv, 
909. 

Malek ^ah, 799. 
al-Malik al-NasLr Yusuf, 800. 
Malikshah, reign of, 597. 

Malikshah h. Mahmud b. Muhammad. 
869. 

Malish (Adharbajjan), 759. 

(Ears), 765. 
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Mamarah, 753. 

Mamluke history, 105. 

Maud river, 518. 

Mandistin, 518. 

Mandura or Madura language, 558. 
Mankishlagh, 741. 

Manorathapurani, 952. 
al-Mansirr, 794. 

Mansmabad, 742. 

Mansurah, 745. 

Mara in tbe guise ot Buddha, 951. 
Maraghah, 248, 252. 

Maraghah or Faraghah, 529. 

Marand, 253, 761. 

Marathi, Note on the past tense in, 417. 
Maraz, 739. 

Marbin, 237, 239. 

Mardin, 266. 

Marghzar Barrah, 757. 

Marghzar Lake, 526. 

Marghzars (pasture -lands), 526. 

M \RGOLiouTH, D. S., Abu’l - ‘Ala 
al - Ma ‘ arri ^ s Correspondence on 
Vegetarianism, 289. 

Maridin, 787. 

Marinan, 736. 

Marjamnan, 243. 

Maruchak, 757. 

Marust or Marvdasht, 520, 764. 

Marv Shahijan (Great Marv), 739, 
757, 75S. 

Marv-ar-Rud or Marv Kuchik (Little 
Marvj, 738, 739, 754, 757. 

Marvab, 739. 

Marwanid dynasty, 798. 

Marj'am, Rubat, 755. 

Marzak, 765. 

Masan, 752. 

Masaram, 723, 

Mashhad (Imam Rida), 735. 

— *Abd-al-‘Azim, 240, 753. 

‘All, 67, 750. 

Husayn, 67. 

Madar-i-Sula}Tuan, 527, 764. 

Misriyiin, 744. 

Mashiz, 531. 

Mashk, Rubat, 764. 

Mashkan, 526. 

Miisin river, 513. 

Masjid Kazan, 754. 

Masrukan, 514. 

Mast-Kuh, 253. 

Mas^ud b. Muhammad b. Malikshah, 
861. 

Materia Mediea, Persian, 333. 

Mawz Lake, 522. 

May Castle, 739. 

Mayafarikayn, 266. 

Maybud, 247. 

Maydan-i- Sultan, 735. 


Mayidasht, 512, 

Mayin, 519, 520, 762. 

Maymanab (Shiraz), 762. 

(Yahudiyah), 536. 

Mayyat'ariqm, Three Arabic MSS. on 
the History of, 785. 

Mazandaran, 743. 

Melitene, 260. 

Metempsychosis, 393, 835, 840. 
Mihmandust, 753. 

Mihrajaiikadhak, 246. 

Mihran (Indus), 762. 

Mihran-i-ud, 248. 

Mihyar, 761. 

Miju Mishnii tribe, 127. 

Mikal, 534. 

Mil ‘Omari, 754. 

Milabad, 755. 

Mills, Professor L., Zarathusbtra and 
Heraclitus, 897. 

Mimand, 518. 

Miuao, 531. 

Minar, 751. 

Minarah Gab, 755. 

Minuchihri, Persian poet, 581. 

Mir’at al Zaman, 799. 

Mishauan, 522. 

Mishkanat, 529, 

Mishkin, 250. 

Miyan Rudan, 751, 

Mi van i Road, 761. 

Miyanij, 251, 761. 

Moset), Rock of, 256. 

Mosul, 264, 751. 

Mother and Daughter Pass, 761. 
Moving Sands, 758. 
Mugdhavabodhamauktika and its evi- 
dence as to Old Gujarati, 537. 
Mughal or Turk, 252. 

Mughan or Mukan, 254. 

Mughuliyah, 243. 

Muhammad Akkaf, Shaykh, killed, 
854. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, son of Xura, author 
of Life of Shah Isma‘il, 889. 892. 
Muhammad, College of Sultan, 239. 
Muhammad ibn Ildagiz, 748, 749. 
Muhammad Razi Beg. 893. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud b. Muhammad, 

870 . 

Muhammad b. Malikshah, Reign of, 
604. 

Muhammad b. Yabya killed, 854, 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza, death, 889. 
Muhammadabad, 755. 

Mnbawwal, 71. 

Mujahidabad, 534, 

Mu ‘jam al-BuIdan, 796. 

Mulabid (Assassins) Castles, 241, 254, 
525. 
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Miiller, Professor Max, Sanskrit MSS., 
611. 

Muminabad, 535. 

Muqtafi Calipb, 788. 

Murad, Sultan, 890. 

Murchah Khurd, 761. 

Murdan Xa‘Ini, 251, 253. 

Murghab Kiver, 739. 

Murjan or Murkban Mountain, 523. 
Murustak, 743,' 744. 

Musa-abad, 755. 

Mush, 266. 

Mushk Mabna, 755. 

Mutarriz 3Iosque, Nishapiir, burned, 

8M. 

al-Muzaffar Qara Arslan, 805. 
JIuzdakan river, 242, 243. 


X. 

Xaband, 518. 

Xad ‘All, 533. 

Xaghaz, 253. 

Xabr ‘Isa, 71. 

Xahr 3Ialik, 71. 

Nahraban, 750. 

Xahrawan, 71. 

Xaj’af, 750. 

Xajiram, 517. 

Xajni-ad-Dm Kubii, 743. 

Xajmabad, 242. 

Xajmu’d-Din Abu Bakr iluhammad 
ar Rawandi, 568. 

Xakhchivan, 253. 

Xamak, Dib, 753. 

Xamak Lawn mountain, 243. 
Xandangarh mound, 153. 

Xardiban Payah, 755. 

Xarkis (Xarcissus) Plain, 527- 
Xarmasbir, 531. 

Xarrows of the Oxus, 740, 758. 
Xashawa, 253. 

Xasibin, 2G6. 

Xasir-ad-Din of Tus, 252. 

Xasirabad or Xasratabad, 533. 

Xasr al-Daula, 799. 

Xatanz, 244. 

Xaw Diz, 251. 

Xaw, Pui-i-, 762. 

Xaw Shagird, 758. 

Xawbanjan or Xawbandagan, 524, 
765. 

Xavin, 247. 

Xaylan, 253. 

Xamz. 521, 529. 

Xew Bridge, 762. 

XiCHOLsox, R. A,, Risalatu’l-^ufran 
by Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, Part II, 
75, 337, 813. 


Xih, 533. 

Xihavand, 247, 751. 

Xikbay, Rubat, 760. 

Xikdah, 260. 

Xiksar, 264. 

Xa (‘Irak ‘Arab), 71, 750. 

Xim Murdan, 744. 

Nimr, 757. 

Xim-Rab, 511. 

Ximruz, 533. 

Nineveh, 266. 

Nisa, 744. 

Nisar, 747. 

Nishapur, 734, 753, 754, 756. 

Nishapur destroyed by the Ghuzz, 

854. 

Nishnak or XTshkunan, 524. 

Nisht or Xa‘Tsht mountain, 519. 

Nismur, 244. 

Nitimanjari Quotation, 956, 

Niyajun, 252. 

Notices of Books — 

Aufrecht, Th., Leipzig Univ., 
Katalog der HSS., 207. 

Beveridge, A. S., History of 
Humawn, 681. 

Brockelmann, C., Gesch. d. Arab. 
Litt., 409. 

Burgess, J., 3Xubammadan Archi- 
tecture of Abmadabad, 208. 

Burnaby, Rev. S. B., Jewish and 
3Iuhammadan Calendars, 183. 

Cabatou, A., Xouvelles Recherches 
sur les Chams, 672. 

Cadiere, L., Phonetique Annamite, 
665. 

Chalmers, R., Majjhima Nikaya, 
472. 

Crow, F. E., Arabic Manual, 461. 

Dalman, G. H., Aramaeisch-Neu- 
bebraeisches Wdrterbucb, 189. 

Finot, L., Rastrapala Pariprccha, 
196. 

Ghose, N. N., Jlemoirs of 3Iabaraja 
Nubkissen Bahadur, 692. 

Grunwedel, A., Buddhist in 
India, revised by J. Burgess, 220. 

Hardy, E., Indians Kultur in der 
Bliithezeit des Buddhismus, 217. 

Heron, Allen E., Hamadani, 467. 

Horn, P., Gesch. d. Pers. Litt., 469. 

Huth, G., Neun 31ahaban In- 
schriften, 209. 

Johns, Rev. C. H. 3V., Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents, 682. 

Johnstone, P. de Lacy, 3Inhaminad 
and his Power, 680.* 

Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 203. 

Khakhanov, A., Georgian Literature, 
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Kielhom, F., Bmchstiicke Indischer 
Sckauspiele, 434. 

Lajonquiere, E. Lunet de, Atlas 
Archeologique de Tlndo - Chine, 
667. 

Laufer, B., Ein Siihngedicht der 
Bonpo, 462. 

Littmann, E., Zur Entzifferung der 
Safa-Inschriften, 177. 

Macdonell, A. A., Sanskrit Grammar, 
440. 

Mukherji, P. C., Antiquities in the 
Tarai, Nepal, etc., 215. 

Mulvany, C. M., Translation from 
Urdu for advanced Students, 670. 

Neumann, K. E., Die Eeden Gotamo 
Buddho’s, 472. 

Parisot, D., Mission Scientifique en 
Turquie d’ Asie, 1 86 . 

Pusey, P. E., Tetraeuangelium 
Sanctum juxta simplicem SjTorum 
Versionem, 676. 

Sarkar, Jadrmath, India of Aurang- 
zeh, 687. 

Skeat, W., Fables and Folk Tales 
from an Eastern Forest, 184. 

Smith, V. A., Asoka, 191. 

Specht, E., Die Dechriffrement des 
Monnaies sindo-ephthalites, 224. 

Stein, M. A., Exploration in Chinese 
Turkestan, 212. 

Streck, M., Die alte Landschatt 
Babylonien nach den Arabischen 
Geographen, 187. 

Sykes, Major P. M., Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia, 959. 

TremoiUe, M. le due de, Notice sur 
la Vie et les Travaux de Joachim 
Menant, 200. 

Weissbach, F. H., Die Sumerische 
Frage, 181. 

Wdlmore, J. S., Spoken Arabic ot‘ 
Egjqpt, 444. 

Wright, Dr. W., Cambridge SjTiac 
MSS., 433. 

Nudah, 753. 

Nu‘maniyah, 71. 

Nur Khan, Bubat, 756. 

Nuran, Rubat, 754. 

Nuzv^, 758. 

Nyayavarttika, 365. 


0 . 

Obituary Notices — 
Beames, J., 722. 
Feer, L., 726. 

Gibb, E. J. W., 486. 
Weber, A., 228. 


Observatory of Maraghah, 252. 
Old Woman’s Pass, 763. 
Oquilid Qinvash, 794. 

Oriental Congress XIII, 964. 
Ormuz, 531. 

Ottoman Turks, 258. 

Oxus river, 739-742. 


P, 

Padmapani at Sanchi, 32. 

Panj Angusht, 252. 

Panjhir, 738. 

Paradise in the Ghufran, 76, 

P^ah, 754. 

Pardahlis Pass, 759. 

Parvab river, 519, 520. 

Pasava, 253. 

Pashiyan, 745. 

Persepohs, 519. 

Persia and Mesopotamia in 1340, 49, 
237, 509, 733. 

Persia, South-East, Historical Notes, 
939. 

Persia under the Mongols, 49, 237, 
509, 733. 

Persian Materia Medica, 333. 
Phaidagaran, 255. 

Pilsuvar or Pilvar, 254, 759, 
Pishavaran, 533. 

Pishgah, 742. 

Pishkanat, 522. 

Pishkin District, 250, 254. 

PoLSsix, L. DE LA V., On the 
Authorit)" of the Buddhist Agamas, 
363. 

Prakrits, Vracada and Sindhi, 47. 
Pratapa Immadi Deva Raya, 663. 
Prehistoric Burial Sites in Southern 
India, 165. 

Puchkan, 737, 

Pul Bulu, 523. 

Pul-i-Naw, 762. 

Pulvar, 519, 520. 

Pushkil Dan-ah, 243. 

Pusht-i-Farush, 735. 


Q. 

QaPat Jairar, Siege of, 787. 

Qambar ‘Ali, embassy to ShTraz, 890. 
Qasim Kban, 892. 

Qilij Arslan b. Sulaiman, 799, 

Qipcaq Steppe, 892. 

C^ssa Safavi, 889. 

Qumaj , governor of Balkh, 853. 

Qutb al-Din al-^Abudi, 790. 
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Eadhan {‘Irak), 70. 

(F^), 521. 

Rafidis, 571. 

Eahatu’s - Sudur wa Ayatu^s-Surur, 
568. 

Eahbah, 751. 

Eakhid or Eahand moimtaiii, 241. 
EakhushinTthan, 758. 

Eakkah, 265. 

Eamhurmuz, 514. 

Eamjird, 520. 

Earn Varan, 524. 

Eamin and Vis, 493. 

Eamzavan, 517. 

Eanken'g, G., Two Old Manuscripts, 
426. 

Eas-al-‘Ayn, 265. 

Eas-al-Kalb, 753. 

Easband or Easmand, 244. 

Easht, 746. 

Eastak mountain, 529. 

Eatin river, 523. 

Eay, 240, 753. 

Eazik river, 739. 

Elghan or Rikan, 530. 
Eisalatu’l-Glml'rau by Abu’l-Mla al- 
Ma‘aiTi, 75, 337, 813. 

contents, 80-86. 

Eisbahr, 513, 525. 

Eivaz, 253. 

Eu‘ad, 743, 744. 

Eiibak, 739. 

Eubanz, 529. 

Eudarud or Eudravar or Eiidilavar, 
247. 

Eudasbt, 237, 239. 

Eudbar, 241, 744. 

Eudkab, 248. 

Eudkan, 761. 

Eugbad, 743, 744. 

Euba, 265. 

Euknu’d-Din Tugbril, 575. 

Eum, Saljuq line, 800, 

Eum Province, 257. 

Eumiyah, 70. 

Eustak, 763. 

Eustuindar, 743, 744. 


S. 

Sabdapramanya, 367. 

Sablan mountain, 249, 254. 

Sabuk Bridge, 523. 

SaUrkhwa-ot, 245, 510, 751. 
SabziTar (Fars), 520. 

— (Herat), 535, 736, 767. 


Sabzivar (Xisbapur), 735, 753. 
Sadakab Ibn Yusuf al-Fsdlahi, 290. 
Sadaqa, 605. 

Sadr Shibabu*d-Din Ahmad, 578. 
Sadrayn, 70. 

Sa‘du4-Mulk, 608. 

Sadur, 758. 

Safah, 765. 

Sati-rud, 252. 

Safid, 532. 

Safid-rud, 241, 251, 746, 758, 759. 
Sab'u’d-Din Isfabani, 579, 
Sagsabad, 241, 752, 761. 

Sabampati, 423. 

Saband mountain^ 249. 

Sabik, Great and Little, 521, 764. 
Sabmisb, 747. 

Sahr river, 734. 

Sa‘idabad (Herat), 756. 

(Kinnan), 766. 

(Tabriz), 761. 

Saitu’l Daida Ibn Hamdan, 7S. 
Sa‘igbab, 765. 

Sai‘idribad, Account of, 945. 

^ail Bali, 755. 

Sain KaPah, 243, 752. 

Sa‘u’d, 265. 

Saj city, 762. 

Saji, 748, 749. 

Sakbir, 251. 

Sakbis, 535. 

Sakkan, river, 518. 

Sakri, Hib, 758. 

Salab-ad-I)iu, Eubat, 526, 761. 
Salam (Armenia), 263. 

(Bakharz), 737. 

Salhat, 523. 

Salistambasutra, 365. 

Saljuks of Eum, 258. 

Salmas, 251. 

Salt in seven colours, 529. 

Sam Mirza, 170. 

Saman, 243, 247. 

Saniarrah, 70, 751. 

Samawat Desert, 751. 

Saragita Eatnakara, 661. 

Saminjan, 738. 

Samiran (Tamm), 243. 

Samiran Castle, 522. 

Samnan, 745, 753. 

Samsa or Samba, 246. 

Samsun, 260. 

Sanabad, 735, 

Sanebi excavations, 36. 

inscriptions, 34. 

old name Kakanada, 41. 

stupa, 29. 

Sanchi-Kanakheda stupa, 29. 
Sandbur, 758. 

Sang-bar-Sang, 254. 
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Sang-i-Safid pass, 762. 

Sangab^, 758. 

Sangan, 751. 

Sangbast, 754. 

Sanghamitta, Asoka^s daughter, 41. 
Sanij, 532. 

Sanjad-rud, 250. 

San^'an, 737. 

Sanjidah or Sanjad, 252, 758, 759. 
Sanskrit Maxims, 174. 

Sanskrit MSS., Professor Max Muller’s, 
611. 

Sar-i-pul, 70. 

Sarab, Sarav, or S^at, and river, 249, 
251. 

Saraband mountain, 250. 

Sarajun, 252. 

Sarakhs and river, 736, 739, 754. 
Saram hills, 513. 

Saram, 523. 

Sarcham, 761. 

Sard-rud (Dihistan), 755. 

(Ramadan), 756. 

(Tabriz), 248. 

Sargis T’hmogveli, 493. 

Sarhang Rabat, 755. 

Sari, 744, 

Sarjahau, 242. 

Sarkan, 247. 

Sarhgadeva, 661. 

Sarsar, 750. 

Sariishak, 764. 

Sandstan, 517, 763. 

Satakarni, Andhra king on Safichi 
gateway, 40. 

Satui’Tk, 242. 

Sauj Bulak, 240, 242. 

Savah, 242, 761. 

Savanat, 529. 

Savanj, 753. 

Savii-rud, 248. 

SajTuarah, 245, 246, 513. 

Savyidi Rhar, 757- 

Schefer Coll., History of Seljuq^, 567, 
849. 

Seljuqs, Manu>cript History in Scheter 
Coll, in Paris, 567, 849. 

Semang Bukit Dialect, 557. 

Semang Paya Dialect, 557. 

Semangs, 5.57. 

Sewell, R., Prehistoric Burial Sites 
in Southern India, 165. 

Sha‘h Bavvau, 519, 522, 524, 765. 
Shahankan, 763. 

Shabankarah, 516, 528. 

Shabdabahar, 247. 

SUaburkan, 738, 754. 

Shad Hurmuz, 70. 

Shad Kuhad, 69. 

Shadhkan, 525. 


Shadyakh, 734. 

Shaft, 746. 

Shah Arman, 794. 

^ah Isma‘il, Author of the Life of, 
170. 

Shah Isma*il Safavl, Author of the 
Life of, 889. ’ 

Shahabad, 514. 

Sbaharah Castle, 517. 

Shahiu, 241. 

Shahr-i-Atabeg, 764. 

Shahr-i-Babak, 531, 764. 
Shahr-i-Bilkis, 735. 

’ .'•D.k.'; . ".go. 


- - A : . ’ . 761. 

- j: :■ 

Shahrabad, 744. 

Shahraban, 71, 750. 

Shahrah, 259. 

Shahrak, 762. 

Sliahrazur, 511. 

Shahriyar Bridge, 526, 762. 

Shaliru, 763. 

Shahriid river (Great), 241, 252, 744. 

(Little), 250, 252. 

^aibaui, 892. 

Shakak ^Mountain, 735. 

Sha^ Rudbiir, 522. 

Shakmabad, 761. 

Shal and Shal liver, 250, 252. 
Shamakhi, 256. 

Shamiram (Herat), 736. 

Shamiran (Tamm), 243. 

Shamiran Castle (Juwaym Abu 
Ahmad), 522. 

Shamkur and Lake, 255, 257, 759. 
Shams al-Daula, 793. 

Shankalabiid, 761. 

Shankavan Castle, 519. 

Shapur, city, river, and statue, 522, 
523, 765. 

Sharafu’d-Dln Auushirwan b. Kh^id, 


861. 

Sharahun or Sharaniin, 246. 

Sharakhs, 535. 

Shatt-al-Mu, 750. 

Shavkh Shu‘avb Island, 527. 

Shidan, 526. * 

Shi'ites, 571. 

Shlkan Pa4ure, 526. 

Shikashtah Castle, 519, 762. 
Shimshit, 260. 
al-Shim^ati, 794. 

Shir, Dih, 764. 

Shiraz, 516, 762-765. 

Shir-gir, 609. 

Shirin, Kasr, 70, 749. 

Shirin river, 510, 513, 525. 

Shiiin and Khusru sculptures, 511, 
512, 749. 
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Shirvan Province, 256. 

Shirwan river, 256. 

Shur river, 526, 

Shiirah-rud, 734. 

Shuristan, 521. 

Shiirmari, 253. 

Shustar, 513. 

Sibawaihi, 98. 

Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, 799. 

Sidrah, 754. 

Sit‘ Bani Zuhayr, 517. 

Sif ‘Umarah, 517. 

Siffin, 265. 

tSih Dih, Kub^, 756. 

Sih Gunbadhan. 519. 

Sihnah village, 749. 

Sijistan, 533. 

Silakh^, 245, 246, 513. 
bimkan, 517, 763. 

SiMox, R., The Successor of Deva 
Raya II of Yijayauagara, 661. 

Sin, 761. 

Sinabar-rud, 755. 

Sindhi, 47. 

Sini^:, 525. 

Sinjar, 265. 

Sin jar, 856. 

Sinjar b. Malikshah, 849. 

Sinn, 264, 265. 

Sipan mountain, 262. 

Siraf, 517. 

Sirak, 256. 

Sirishk, 757. 

Sirjan,'423, 530, 764, 766, 947. 

Sirjani Garden, 530. 

Sis 262. 

SHat, 523. 

Sistan province and city, 533, 757. 
Sitadkiin river, 525. 

Sitakan, 752. 

Sitwan or Shvan, 265. 

Siva‘S, 259, 761. 

Shii Ilisar, 261. 

Siyah Kuh (Balkh), 754. 

(Karf^^as), 533. 

— (Sabifin), 250. 

Siyah Rastan, 743, 744. 

Siyah-riid, 533. 

Smith, Y. A., Chronology of the 
Kusan DjTia^jty of Xortheni India, 
1 1 5 . 

Indian Documents on Parch- 
ment, 233. 

Ku^inarii, 430. 

Kusiuara or Kusinagara and 

other Buddhist Holy Places, 139. 

Lauriyd-Xandangarh. 490. 

Srdomon, Tomb of mother of, 527, 764. 
Stewart, Sir C., MS. of his Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultanas Library, 427. 


Successor of Deva Raya II of 
Yijayanagara, 661. 

Sudakaniyab, 751, 

Sujas, 242. 

Suhravard, 242. 

Suk Thamanin, 265. 

Sulaiman b. Qutalmish, 799. 

Sulayman Shah Saljuk, 510. 

Sulajunan II, his coins, 746. 

Sulaman Shah b. Muhammad, 872. 
Sulbaran, 754. 
al-Suli, 344. 

Suitan, Ruhat, 754. 

Sultanabad (Turshiz), 534. 

{of Path ‘All Shah), 244. 

Jamjamal, 511. 

SultMyah, 241, 748, 752, 758, 760. 
Sultaniyah or Dih-i- Sultan, 753. 
Sumapam, 513. 

SumgLan, 241, 532, 752, 753, 761. 
Sunibar, 755. 

Sunkurabad, 242, 753. 

Sur river, 266. 

Sura Arabattha, 952. 

Suran, Rubat, 758. 

Surkh, Dih, 753. 

Suru, 763. 

Sus or Susan (Luristan), 245. 

Sus or Susiii (Khuzistan), 514. 

Sus river, 513. 

Suwikau, 752. 

Swamp of Euphrates and Tigris, 750. 
Sykes, Major P. M., Historical IS^otes 
on South-East Persia, 939, 


T. 

Tab river, 513, 524 ; modern, 525. 
Tabah, 518. 

Tabarik (Ray), 240. 

Tabarik village, 243. 

Tabaristan, 743, 744. 

Tabas Kllaki or Tamr, 533, 535. 
Tabas Masitiaii or ‘Unnab, 533, 535. 
Taba'^ayn, 535. 

Tabriz, 248, 760, 761. 

Tabriz! Mosque, 530. 

Tafrish, 243. 

Taghmaj Rubat, 755. 

Taghtu, 253. 

Tahatat Sami, 170. 

Tahiri or Tahiriyah Rubat, 758. 
Taju’d-Din, king of Nimruz, 851. 
Tak-i-Bustan, 512. 

Tak-i-Kiza pass, 71, 749. 
Takaliafah, 250. 
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Takan Bridge, 525. 

Takan Kuh, 754. 

Takht-i-Khatun, 739. 
Takht-i-Sulayman, 242. 

Takrit, 70. 

Talikan (or Tayikan) of Tukharistan, 
739. 

Talikan of Juzjan, 738, 739, 754. 
Talikan District (Kazvm), 243, 739. 
Talish or Tawalish District, 241, 250, 
252, 759. 

Tamar Aghaeh, 261. 

Tamijan, 746. 

Tamsar, 247. 

Tanah, 64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir, 740. 
Tang-i-Zinak, 529. 

Tanjah, 534. 

Taranatha, 363, 365. 

Tarazak or Tararak, 514. 

Tarik mountain, 744. 

Tarik Khurasan Distiict, 70. 

Ta’rikh al I&lam, 800. 

TaVikh Mayyafaiiqln, 785. 

Tarikh Shahi, 170. 

Tark, 256. 

Tarmishah, 536. 

Tartar river, 256. 

Tamm Districts, 243, 529, 763. 

Tarum river, 252, 

Tariij, 249. 

Ta*sar, 747- 
Tashku, 763. 

Tasuj, 249. 

Taus-al- Harama\Ti, 519. 

Tawaj or Tawwaz, 517, 523. 

Tayfur Castle, 525. 

Tajikan, 738. 

Tavmarrah, 71. 

Tejendab, 736. 

Ter, 230. 

Thakan river, 518. 

Thamanln, Suk, 265. 

Tharthar river, 265. 

Theodosiopolis, 260. 

Three Arabic MSS. on the histoi*y of 
the city of Mavvafariqin, 785. 

Tib, 69. 

Tibeto-Burman languages, 128. 

Tirtis, 257, 759. 

Tirtis in 548, 791, 

Tigris course, 66. 

Tigris, Blind, 750. 

Tihran, 241. 

Tila Lake, 249. 

Timaristan, 763. 

Tir Castle, 516. 

Tir-i-Khuda Castle, 517. 

Tir Murdan, 522, 765. 

Tiran, 751, 752. 


Tirmid, 739, 754. 

Tirrikh fish, 262. 

Tiz Castle, 516. 

Toleho language, 558. 

Trade between India and Europe, 378. 

routes, Early, 378 et seq. 

Transmigration of the soul, 380. 

Tuala Lake, 244. 

Tub, 513. 

Tudah, 753. 

Tughnl b. Arslan, 876. 

Tughril b. Muhammad b. Mabksbah, 
' 858. 

Tugbiil Beg, reign, 589. 

Tuk Kababsi, 742. 

Tukbaristan, 738. 

Tulim, 746. 

Tun (Badghis), 757. 

Tun (Kubistan), 534. 

Tur Agbacb, 261. 

Turan Bub at, 754. 

Turan Shah, 530. 

Tuib, 513. 

Turbat-i-Haydari, 737. 
Turbat-i-Shaykb Jam, 756. 

Turk or Mughal, 252. 

Turkan Kbatun, 602. 

Turklian-rud, 241. 

Turkl text of Babar’s Memoirs, 653. 
Turkman Kandi, 761. 

Turseh, 249. 

Tui'shiz, 534, 536, 756. 

Tus, 735. 

Tu-<aukau river, 735. 

Tusar, 763. 

Tustar, 513. 

Tut-Suvari, 758. 

Tuvi, 247. 


U. 

LWyotakara, 366. 

Digbu rehab, 742. 

Ujan (Adbarbayjan), 249, 761. 

(Fars), 519. 

Ujjeniya, son of Asoka, 41. 

XJkairun, 737. 

‘TTkbarab, 751. 

‘Umar, Caliph, 583. 

‘Umarab Coast, 517. 

‘Umar-i'‘Ajami, 853. 

Umu Buikii. 603. 

ITuar, 250. 

Urd, 526. 

Urdubad, 254. 

Urganj, Old and New, 740, 741, 742, 
755, 756, 758. 

Urraiyab City and Lake, 249, 251, 766. 
Urmiis or Urmuz Island, 527, 762. 
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DsTinuyah, 251. 
Usrud, 757. 
ITstuwa, 735. 
al-‘Utbi, 798. 
Uzan Hasan, 890. 
tTzarmand, 758. 
Uzjun, 519. 


V. 

Vacaspatimisra, 366. 

Valashjird (Armenia), 263. 

(Hamadan), 748. 

Valens, 954. 

Van, City and Lake, 262, 263. 

Vanah, 757. 

Varamin, 240, 753. 

Yarank, 759. 

Varavi, 250. 

Varlak, 759. 

Vastam (Bisutim), 512. 

Vast an (Armenia), 263. 

Vazirjan, 761. 

Yedanta, 367, etc. 

Vegetarianism, Correspondence on, by 
• Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma*arri, 289 et seq. 
Yija^'anagara, 661. * 

Vis and Kamin, 493. 

Visramiani, 493, 

Vracada and Sindbi, 47. 

Vulture Hills, 533. 


W. 

Wakhshab, 740. 

Walaj, 748, 749. 

VTali, Kakah, 739. 

AValid b. Ya/id, 342. 

Walid ibn Yazid, Verses by, 829. 
Wardrop, 0., Georgian Version of 
the Story’ of the Loves of Vis and 
Ramin, 493. 

"Warzand, 251. 

Washak, 244. 

Wasit, 72, 750. 

Wasitah, 761. 

Water in Sinhalese, 425. 

Weber, A., 228. 

White Castle (Ears), 524. 

(Kirman), 766. 

WlCKREMASINGHE, D. M. ilo Z., 
Water in Sinhalese, 425. 
WoGiHARA, IT., The term Sahampati, 


Y. 

Yahudiyah, 536. 

Yahya-abad, 757. 

Yakut’s abridgment of Abu’l-‘Ala al- 
Ma‘arrl, 289. 

Yalduk, 760. 

Yalkan Bazar, 261. 

Y'am, 759. 

Y'arinqush, 853. 

Yashmht, 805. 

Yasin Tappah, 511. 

Yazd, 238, 247, 516, 764. 
Yazdikhwast, 521, 761. 

Yellow Mountains, 239, 512. 
Yuuabidh, 534. 

Yunus (Jonah), Tomb of, 266. 

Yurt- Shadak- Ban, 759. 


Z. 

Zab, Upper and Lower, 264. 
Zahar, 250. 

Zakan river, 518. 

Zam, 756. 

Zamandu, 261. 

Zandah-rud, 239. 

Zandaka in Abu’l-‘Ala, 77, 96. 
Zangiabad, 70. 

Zangiyan, 253. 

Zanjan, 241, 252, 758, 760. 
Zanjilabad, 250. 

Zanjiraii pass, 762. 

Zar mountain, 745. 

Zarah, 761. 

Zarauj, 533, 757. 

Zarathusbtra and Heraclitus, 897. 
Zarbak river, 739. 

Zardah Kuh, 239, 512. 

Zarduk, Dih, 758. 

Zargan, 764. 

Zarik river, 739. 

Zarkan, 528, 763. 

Zavah, 737. 

Zavil, 532, 535. 

Zawarah, 244. 

Zayiudab-rud or Zarin-rud, 239. 
ZTbad mountain, 534. 

Zindiks and Materialists, 820. 
Zirkuh, 535. 

Zin-ah Lake, 534. 

Ziyarat Bazar, 261. 

Zufarlu or Zubarki, 259. 

Zulu river, 253. 

Zu}Tiu’d-I)m ar-Rawandi, 575. 
Zuzan, 737. 


SlBPHliJiJ AUSTIN AND SONS, PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S 
CORONATION BANQUET. 


The Royal Asiatic Society gave a banquet on the 17th June 
at the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Metropole, in honour 
of the Chiefs and Princes of India then present in London 
for the expected Coronation festivities. 

I^ord Re AY, as President of the Society, occupied the 
chair, and was supported on the right and left by — 


General H.R.H. the Dukeof Connaught 
imd Strathearn, K.G. 

Colonel H.H. the Maharaja Sindiah oi 
Gwalior, A.D.C., G.C.S.I., K.I.H, 

The Viscount Cross, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

H.H. the Maharaja Sawai Madhu 
Singh of Jaipur, G.C.S.I.^ 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G.,V.C. 

Colonel H.H. the Maharaja Sir Partab 
Singh of Idar, A.D.C., G.C.S.I., 
K.C.B. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, U ndcr - Secretary 
of State for India. 

Right Hon. Sir J. Fergusson, Bart., 
G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.I.E. 

Lieut. -Colonel H.H. the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, A.D.C.,G.C.I.E.,C.B. 

The Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

H.H. Sir Agha Khan, K.C.I.E. 

Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 

Right Rev. Bishop Thornton. 

Kunwar Sir Hamam Singh, K.C.I.E. 


Right Hon. Lord George F. Hamilton, 
M.P., Secretary of State for India. 

H.H. the Raja of Kolhapur, G.C.S.I. 

The Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.G. 

Major H.H. the Maharaja ot Bikanir, 
K.C.I.E. 

Right Hon. Sir Henry Fowler, M.P., 
G.C.S.I. 

The Lord Sandhurst, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

H.H. the Sultan of Perak. 

Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

Right Hon. Sir J. West Ridgeway, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

The Maharaja of Bobbili, K.C.I.E. 

Sir Horace G. Walpole, K.C.B., 
Assistant Under- Secretary of State 
for India. 


* The Maharaja of Jaipur' did uot sit down to dinner with the other guests, 
but joined the company after dinner to hear the speeches. 
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The following is a complete list of the company present : — 


Abel, Sir F. A., Bart., 

G.C-V.O. 

Agba Khan, H.H. Sir, K.C.I.E. 
Anderson, Alexander, Esq. 

Arbuthnot, J. W., Esq. 

Armstrong, M. F., Esq. 

Babtie, Colonel, T.C. 

Badcock, Lieut. -General A. R., C.B., 

C.S.I. 

Banaji, L., Esq. 

Barrow, A. B., Esq. 

Bayley, Sir Steuart C., K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., Chairman Banquet Cmn- 
mittee, 

Beatson, Surgeon -General W. B. 
BeUlios, R. J., Esq., C.M.G. 

Belilios, R., Esq. 

Bell, Mr. Sheriff J. C. 

Bhownaggree, Sir M. M., M.P., 
K.C.I.E. 

Bhumgara, F. P., Esq. 

Bikanir, Major H.H. the Maharaja ot, 
K.C.I.E. 

Bilgrami, Syed Ali. 

Bit Bikram Singh, Hon. Capt. Raj 
Knnwar, C.I.E. 

Birdwood, H. M., Esq., C.S.I., LL.D. 
Bobbili, The Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. 
Bousfield, Esq. 

Bowring, L. B,, Esq., C.S.I. 

Bowring, T., Esq. 

Bradford, Colonel SirE. R. C.,G.C.B., 
K.C.S.I. 

BrandrethjE. L., Esq., Vice-Chairman 
Tohle 2. 

Breese, G. C., Esq. 

Brookes, C. J., Esq. 

Brown, F. H., Esq. 

Burls, E. G., Esq. 

Bume, General Sir Owen Tudor, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

Bume, Captain, R.E. 

Busheil, Dr. S. W., C.M.G. 

Cadell, Colonel, V.C. 


Cama, H. D., Esq. 

Campbell, Major Charles. 

Candy, Mr. Justice. 

Cappel, Sir A. J. L., K.C.I.E. 
Chalmers, R., Esq., C.B. 

Chubb, Sir George Hayter, Bart. 
Clarke, C. Purdon, Esq., C.I.E. 
Clifford, Hugh, Esq., C.M.G. 

Coffin, Dr. 

Coldstream, W., Esq, 

Coleman, G. W., Esq. 

Collen, Sir E. H. H., G. C.I.E., C.B. 
Connaught and Stratheam, General 
H.R.H. the Duke of, K.G. 

Cooch Behar, Lieut. -Col. H.H. the 
Maharaja of, A.D.C., G.C.I.E., 

C. B. 

Cotton, J. S., Esq. 

Cotton, H. J. S., Esq., C.S.I. 

Cox, Major H. Y. 

Cross, The Viscount, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
Cummins, Major-General J. T., C.B., 

D. S.O. 

Cuningham, Sir W. J., K.C.S.I. 
Cunningham, SR A. F. D., K.C.I.E. 
Curtis-Thomson, "W., Esq. 


I Dames, M. L., Esq. 

Danvers, Sir Inland, K.C.S.I. 

Davar, A. F., Esq. 

Davids, Prof. T. TV, Rhys, Ph.D., 
LL.D. , Hm. Sec> Banquet Committee ; 
Vice-Chairman Table 6. 

Davies, Dr. Yorke. 

Davies, W. Yorke, Esq. 

Davies, W., Esq. 
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Perak, H.H. the Sultan of. 
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PoUock, Sir F., Bart. 

Preece, Sir William H., K.C.B. 
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Ransom, E., Esq. 
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Reid, Sir Hugh G. 
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Ritchie, R. W. T., Esq., C.B. 

Rivett-Camac, Colonel J. H., C.I.E., 
A.D.C. 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Earl, K.G.jY.C. 

Robinson, V. A., Esq., C.I.E. 

Rogers, A., Esq. 

Royal College of Sui’geons, President 
of the. 

Royal College of Physicians, President 
of the. 

Royal Society, President of the. 

Royle, J, R.* Esq., C.I.E. 


Sandhurst, The Lord, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

S coble, Right Hon. Sir Andrew R., 

K.C.S.I. 

Scott, E. J. L., Esq. 

! Seccombe, Dr. E. H. 

Seton-KaiT, W. S., Esq., C.S.I. 
Sewell, R., Esq. 
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K.C.I.E., C.B. 
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Sykes, Major W. M., D.S.O. 


Tagore, Maliaraj Kumar Prodyot 
Kumar, 

Talbot, Lieut. -Gen. SirA.C.,K.C.I.E. 
Talyarkhan, F. S., Esq. 

Tata, Jamsetjee N,, Esq, 
Thiselton-Dyer, SixW. T., K.C.M.G., 
C.I.E. 

Thomas, Carmichael, Esq. 

Thorbum, S. S., Esq. 

Thornton, A., Esq. 

Thornton, T. H., Esq., C.S.I., L.C.L. 
Thornton, Eight Key. Bishop. 

Tien, Rev. Dr. Anton. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M., Esq., M.P. 
Trevor, Colonel G. H., C.S.I. 

Trevor, Sir A. C., K.C.S.I. 

Tupp, Dr. A. Cotterell 
Turner, Sir C. A., K.C.I.E. 

Vaid, N. S., Esq. 

Vaidya, Y., Esq. 

Vakii, N. P., Esq. 

Vincent, Colonel Sir Howard, M.P., 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Wadia, F. R., Esq, 

Walhouse, M. J., Esq. 

Walpole, Sir Horace G., K.C.B., 
Assistant Under- Secretary of State 
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Ward, SirW. E., K.C.S.I. 

Wardle, Sir Thomas. 

Waterhouse, Major-General J. 

West, Sir R., K.C.I.E., LL.D., Vice- 
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Do. do. Guest. 

Westminster, Mayor of. 

Westropp, Major-General, G.R.C, 

White, C., Esq. 

Wilson, A. H., Esq. 

Wilson, Right Hon. Sir Arthur, 
K.C.I.E. 

Wollaston, A. N., Esq., C.I.E. , Vice- 
Chairman Banquet Committee. 

Wyllie, F. R., Esq. 

Wyliie, Lieut, -Colonel W. H. Curzon, 
C.I.E. 

Yerburgh, R. A., Esq., M.P. 

Do. do. Guest. 

Young, Sir W. Mackworth, K.C.S.I. 


The Chairman, in proposing the toast of The King and 
Emperor of India/’ said: — 

The auspicious occasion which brings us together is the 
approaching Coronation of the King. His Majesty’s visit to 
India will enable him to deal with the great interests of his 
Indian Empire with a personal knowledge enjoyed by none of his 
predecessors. (Cheers.) His Majesty, as Patron of our Society, 
shows his interest in the studies of Orientalists. (Cheers.) We 
are pleased to know that the King has recovered from his 
indisposition. (Cheers.) I propose to send the following telegram 
to His Majesty : — ‘‘The Royal ALsiatic Society and their guests, 
Indian Princes and other Indian representatives, with their humble 
duty, beg to tender the tribute of their loyalty on the approaching 
Coronation, and their satisfaction at His Majesty’s recovery from 
his indisposition.” (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was most loyally honoured. 
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In proposing the toast of The Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the other Members of the Royal 
Family,’^ the Chairman said : — 

We all know that Her Majesty the Queen takes the same 
interest in the medical relief of Indian women which was taken hy 
our late beloYed Sovereign, Her Majesty Queen Victoria. It will 
secure to Her Majesty the deepfelt gratitude of thousands of Indian 
women, and will endear the illustrious memory of Queen Victoria 
to future generations. Among the many benefits of British rule 
this care for the sick occupies a foremost place. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales have as yet not been able to visit the Indian 
Empire. Their Eoyal Highnesses will meet with as cordial 
a reception in India as everywhere was given to them in their 
eventfhl progress through the Colonies. We trust that visit will 
not be long delayed. AU the members of the Royal Family are 
constantly active in discharging the duties connected with their 
high station, and in giving their patronage to movements which 
promote the welfare of His Majesty’s subjects in every part of his 
dominions. 

With this toast I am allowed to couple the name of General His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. He has devoted his life 
to the study of those intricate military problems which sharpen the 
wits of the greatest intellects on the Continent of Europe, and 
which, owing to the structure of our empire, are exceptionally 
intricate. As Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army the Puke 
was able to improve it in many ways, and all ranks of the British 
and JTative forces recollect with pride the days when they served 
under His Royal Highness. As a member of Council we had the 
benefit of his knowledge of Indian affairs and of his insight in the 
delicate mechanism of Indian society. We remember with cordial 
gratitude the graceful way in which the Duchess of Connaught 
dispensed hospitality to all sections of the Bombay community. 
Wherever the Duke of Connaught has been in command he has 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact by his 
stem sense of duty and the charming manner in which he 
discharged his duties. We all wish him a long life and success 
in all he undertakes. 


The Duke of Connaught, who on rising to respond to 
the toast was received with great cordiality, said : — 



I rise in the name of Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the other members of the Eoyal Eamily to thank 
you most cordially for the manner in ^hich you hare drunk their 
health. Lord Eeay has spoken with regard to the deep interest 
Queen Alexandra takes in everything connected with all social and 
medical advance in her Eastern Empire. (Cheers.) You are also 
aware of the great interest which both the Prince and Princess of 
Wales take in India, and I am sure I am not divulging a secret 
when I say that I do not think it will be so very long before they 
both pay a visit to our Indian Empire. (Loud cheers.) With 
regard to myself, I would wish particularly to thank Lord Eeay for 
the very delicate and charming manner in which he has referred to 
the important assistance I at all times have received from Her Eoyal 
Highness the Duchess of Connaught. (Cheers.) She had the 
advantage of seeing a great deal of a side of Indian life which none 
of us men are allowed to see, and she has always looked back with 
much interest and pleasure to her ^usits to the Zenanas and other 
places. (Cheers.) With regard to myself, I feel that I have 
a greater advantage than probably any other member of the 
Eoyal Pamily in having served for nearly seven years in India. 
(Cheers.) During that time I was able to travel through 
much of that vast and interesting country. I was able to be 
associated with three Viceroys, with numerous Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, and other able administrators in India. 
I was known myself to most of the Indian Princes, and in their 
presence I hope they will allow me to say that we heartily 
welcome them to this country. (Cheers.) Several of them have 
already done good service to the empire, and wherever they have 
been they have distinguished themselves and proved their loyalty 
and fidelity to the King-Emperor. (Loud cheers.) With regard 
to our Indian empire, even in the presence of Lord Eoberts I may 
be allowed to speak of the Indian Army, for which I have the 
deepest affection. It was only to-day that I had the great pleasure 
of inspecting at Hampton Court nearly 1,000 Indian soldiers, of every 
class, caste, and, I may say, tribe also, that makes up that splendid 
force of the Indian Army. (Cheers.) All these men have come 
this long distance at the call of His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
be present at his Coronation ; and I do not suppose that in the 
history of the world a more representative gathering of all those 
nationalities which make up our Indian Army could he met together 
— (cheers) — and all hound together with one common aim — loyalty 
to the King-Emperor and devotion to the empire in which they are 
most important entities. (Cheers.) 
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Lord Be AY, ia proposing the toast of “ The Indian 
Yisitors/' said : — 

We give you a hearty welcome. (Cheers.) Many of us here present 
enjoyed your truly princely hospitality, and we have kept a pleasant 
recollection of it. (Cheers.) The position of an Indian ruler is 
in many respects most enviable. Good government will always 
secure to his exchequer a surplus and freedom from debt. He has 
ample resources to provide for the intellectual and material well- 
being of his subjects. Trade is free. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
will not regret having abolished transit duties. He can and does 
give liberal encouragement to arts and manufactures. Hothing 
could compensate us for the loss of the skilled handicraft of the 
Indian artisan. I have a lively recollection of the interest taken 
by his Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur in his museum. The 
principal care of the Indian Princes is the same as that of the 
British Government ; it is wise legislation for the tiller of the soil. 
In most native States the soil cannot be mortgaged, and the 
tendency of all recent legislation is to protect the small proprietor. 
The small proprietor is a bulwark of Indian polity. We are well 
aware that his existence is threatened by many pitfalls. To 
strengthen his armour so that he may not fall a victim to the 
insidious attacks of an enemy always lying in wait for him, is an 
object which can never be lost sight of. The agricultural prosperity 
of India has been impaired by a series of famines, but the way in 
which the native rulers of India have met this calamity and that 
of the plague, the relief they have given to their distressed subjects, 
has given them a further title to the traditional devotion of their 
subjects. (Cheers.) You are fortunately removed from the great 
competition in armaments amongst European Powers, hut we know 
that it is your wish to co-operate with the Imperial Government 
in the defence of our common country. The Imperial Service 
Corps have on several occasions given evidence of their valoui’, 
and the way in which Lord Luheerin’s invitation to organize such 
corps was responded to by the Indian Princes has been fully 
appreciated by the Imperial Government. (Cheers.) But you 
must allow me to greet you in another capacity — as the repre- 
sentatives of an ancient civilization. The Society which has the 
honour of entertaining you is devoted to the study of ancient and 
classical Indian literature. The study of your ancient records 
fiUs us with wonder and admiration for the philosophical subtlety 
^splayed by your great thinkers. Whilst recognizing that the 
development of the material resources of India is an object steadily 
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to be kept in view, we think that full justice should be done to 
the study of those ancient records. It will prevent the rise of 
a self-sufficient generation, and self-sufficiency is the corollary of 
a superficial education. Examinations are no substitute for real 
and serious research ; and it would be a cruel irony of fate if we 
in the West were saving from oblivion those treasures of ancient 
learning whilst they were being neglected in India by the direct 
heirs of so valuable a legacy. In close connection with this 
study is the preservation of ancient monuments and ancient 
documents. I am sure you will gladly undertake this duty 
in your several States. The loss of such monuments and 
of such invaluable archives is irretrievable, and I am afraid that 
a great deal remains to be done for their maintenance. My 
wishes for your weKare I cannot summarize better than in 
the words of Sir Alfred Lyall when he makes the West speak 
to the East : — 


“ Let the hard earth solteu, and toil bring ease, 

Let the King be just and the laws be strong ; 

Ye shall flourish and spread like the sheltered trees. 

And the stonns shall end, and the ancient wrong.” 

(Cheers.) I couple with this toast the name of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sindhia. I was entertained by His Highness, who then 
was a hoy, at Gwalior, and 1 now have the pleasure of greeting him 
as a distinguished Prince. I also remember the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur as a boy, and the pleasant duty which fell to me to make 
the arrangements for his education and for that of his brother, the 
Chief of Kagal, and of his uncle. The Maharaja Sindhia has, with 
the Maharaja of Idar, taken a prominent part in the Chinese 
campaign ; and by the equipment of a hospital ship His Highness 
has shown his warm-hearted solicitude for those who fall in battle 
or are struck down by sickness. I offer His Highness our best 
wishes for the success of his administration, in which we know he 
takes a personal and sagacious interest. I also couple with this 
toast the name of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the representative of the 
Parsee community which has done so much for the improvement of 
Bombay, for which I venture to claim precedence as the most 
picturesque city of India, Sir Jamsetjee also represents the Kative 
Civil Service, and speaking in the presence of so many distinguished 
members of the Indian Civil Service I am sure they will be the 
first to recognize how valuable is the work done by that large 
body of officials throughout India. 
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Colonel Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior, who was 
enthusiastically welcomed, said in response ; — 

Your Eoyal Highness, Lord Reay, and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you most heartily for the cordial manner in which you have drunk 
the health of the Indian visitors, most of whom have their feet 
now for the first time on English soil. We have come to take part 
in the Coronation ceremony of their Majesties, and we have been 
deeply touched and gratified by the generous hospitality accorded 
to us as guests of the King, as well as by the kindness and attention 
shown by public bodies and private individuals throughout the 
country. To say that we are enjoying our visit would be but 
a weak expression of our feelings ; we are learning to understand 
the greatness and strength of England, her unlimited resources, 
and the character of her people. The only drawback that I can 
think of has been the weather — (laughter) — which neither kings 
nor laws can control — (laughter) — but of which we have had the 
gloomiest forecasts. It was my intention to ^usit this country in 
1897 on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, but the 
distress which prevailed in my State during that year forbade my 
leaving my territorj^ and it will be one of the greatest regrets 
of my life that I never looked on the face of that Sovereign of 
blessed and glorious memory whom we all with one accord 
reverenced and loved. His Majesty’s present gracious invitation 
enables me to pay the homage which I owe to my King and 
Emperor. ( Cheers . ) 

Your Lordship has alluded in flattering terms to the charity and 
hospitality of the Indian Chiefs, and to the administration of their 
territories. I trust Gwalior, in common with others, is doing and 
will continue to do its utmost to deserve your Lordship’s praises. 
(Cheers.) 

Your Lordship made special mention of the encouragement of 
education. So far as boys are concerned, education is sufiiciently 
attractive in the openings it gives for employment or for professional 
careers, but female education is a more difficult and delicate matter. 
I am persuaded, however, that once people become accustomed to 
the idea the difficulties begin to disappear. If I may, ^vithout 
egotism, refer to the case of my own State, I would say that only 
about four years ago was the first girls’ school opened, after much 
discussion and consideration, and I confess I have myself been 
surprised at the success of the undertaking, for much opposition 
^d prejudice had to be overcome. More than this, a special 
institution has been established within the last few months for 
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the daughters of my nobles, a class who keep their daughters in 
seclusion, and who a short time ago would have been most unwilUng 
to send them to school. 

But, if we Indian Chiefs deserve any credit for furthering the 
noble cause of education, we in our turn entertain the liveliest 
sense of gratitude to His Excellency Lord Curzon for the great 
interest he has shown in our training. He has personaUy presided 
over a conference on the subject of Chiefs^ Colleges, and has 
organized the Imperial Cadet Corps to provide a military career 
for those scions of noble houses whose inclinations lie in that 
direction. If I may be permitted to say so, there is nothing more 
calculated in my opinion to stir the loyalty and stimulate the 
energies of the aristocracy of India than such a scheme. (Cheers.) 

As to the humble service I was able to render during the war 
in China, I look upon it as my pride and privilege to have 
personally taken part in the operations and to have aided in ever 
so small a degree in relieving those who suffered for the Empire. 
And, gentlemen, it affords me the highest pleasure to see here 
among the Indian Chiefs some of the comrades who served with 
me in that distant land, and whom I now meet on the opposite 
side of the globe, assembled for a common pui’pose, namely, to 
testify to our undying loyalty to His Most Gracious Majesty the 
King-Emperor. (Loud cheers.) 

I would beg in conclusion to express our thanks to the Royal 
Asiatic Society for their hospitality to us to-night. (Cheers.) 

Sir Jamsetjkk Jejekbhoy, Bart., said: — 

Mr. Chairman, your Royal Highness, your Highnesses, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, — I feel proud to he called upon in this 
illustrious assemblage to respond to the toast of the visitors from 
India which has been so cordially proposed by Lord Reay, and 
which you have so kindly received. H.H. the Maharaja Scindhia of 
Gwalior, who has preceded me, has left little for me to say, and 
yet as we feel that enough cannot bo said in adequate recognition 
of the way in which you have welcomed us to this banquet, 
I, on behalf of the other Indian visitors as on my own, take this 
opportunity to assure you that we feel proud to he amongst our 
fellow- subjects in this city — the metropolis of the British Empire — 
to witness and to take part in the great historic event which has 
brought us from India. We feel proud to share with our British 
fellow-subjects the joys, the glories, and the triumphs of our 
august Sovereign. India, no less than the other parts of His 
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Majesty’s wide and ever- widening dominions, feels grateful to 
Providence for tlie peace that has been recently effected in South 
Africa, to mai*k, as it were, with unalloyed joy and to shed added 
lustre on the Coronation of His Imperial Majesty. It is one of 
these epoch-making events in the history of British achievements, 
the like of which have consolidated various populations into one 
mighty nation under one flag, by cementing and strengthening the 
bonds of brotherhood and promoting concord and loy^alty amongst 
the myriad subjects of the British Crown. (Cheers.) 

It is a privilege to be associated with an event which will be 
lastingly memorable in history, and the heartiness and cordiality of 
the receptions which have been accorded to us visitors from India 
in this the centre of His Majesty’s empire will ever be cherished by 
us as a signal mark of that Imperial feeling of sympathy and 
good-will by which the great British nation is inspired. Of these 
receptions the one accorded to us to-night is by no means the least 
important. ( Cheers. ) 

We have been welcomed here to-day under the chairmanship of 
Lord Keay, whose name is held in great regard and esteem in 
India, but more particularly in the Bombay Presidency, from which 
I came, and the honour which has been so done us is highly 
augmented by the gracious presence of His Eoyal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, the recollection of whose valuable services in 
India and whose aflability of manner towards all classes of people 
are to-day as fresh in the popular mind as when he left our shores. 
I beg to assure you that the memory of the compliment paid to us 
by this distinguished assemblage under such happy and illustrious 
auspices will be cherished by us for many long yeai-s to come. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Cftaikmax next proposed “The other Guests/^ which 
was acknowledged by the Lord Mayor. 

Lord Elgin gave the toast of “The Imperial Forces.’* 
He said ; — 

It used to be the custom for the proposer of this toast to pass 
in review the claims of the various services, but I take it that 
at this moment this is neither required nor desired. All are 
included when we name the Imperial Forces: Army, ’Nary, and 
Volunteers British, Colonial, and Indian. In the great emergency 
through which we have passsed none have failed us, and all 
deserve recognition. AVe feel gratitude for the loyalty they have 
shoivn and the sacrifices they have ungrudgingly made. We feel 
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pride in the tmfiinching courage which has been manifested, and 
the full success which has at last crowned their achievement. 
Above all, we feel admiration for the spirit of discipline and 
of self-control in the highest sense which has animated all 
ranks; which has, I believe, won the respect of every impartial 
observer; and which we may leave with the utmost confidence 
to the ultimate tribunal — the judgment of the historian. May 
I call attention, in a couple of sentences, to a parallel and 
a contrast. Once before, in our history, the forces of the Crown 
have had to meet a great emergency, and at the same time 
complications arose in China, which led to military operations 
and an expedition. So far the parallel is complete, but the 
contrast is even more so. In 1857 the troops destined for the 
Chinese expedition were diverted to give welcome assistance to 
the British Grovemment in India in its time of peril. In 1900 
India sent a large proportion of the men who represented British 
interests in China. And the Indian troops held their own, as 
those who knew them best fully expected, amongst the troops 
of many nations. Is this not of happy augury, pointing to the 
time when our antagonists of yesterday, with their undoubted 
bravery and military capacity, will take their place with us in 
the military forces of the Empire? (Loud cheers.) I said it 
was not necessary to differentiate, hut there is one service to 
which the circumstances of this evening compel attention. In the 
Chinese Expedition the Imperial Service Troops of India first 
saw foreign service. I am bound to testify that, if so, it has been 
from no lack of honourable ambition ; and I mention the fact 
because the two corps which first joined a British force in the 
field were sent out by two of the guests now amongst us. The 
Transport Corps of Jaipur and Gwalior did invaluable service 
in the Chitral Expedition, and again in Tirah, where other 
Imperial Seiwice Troops also served. We shall, I think, desire 
specially to congratulate the representatives of the Imperial Service 
Troops present on the part played by them in the Chinese 
Expedition. (Cheers.) 

I am allowed to couple this toast with two names. What is it 
necessary for me to add after pronoimcing the name of Lord 
Roberts? (Loud cheers.) Two years ago I had the honour of 
unveiling in Calcutta the statue which records the appreciation 
— the affectionate appreciation — of his fellow-subjects in India 
of his forty- one years’ service in India. Since then another 
continent has witnessed a brilliant campaign — the necessary 
prelude of the strong and persistent effort which has won for 
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us an honourable and, as we hope, a lasting peace. And now he 
has returned, not to rest upon his laurels, but to undertake the 
vast labours and responsibilities of the Commander -in -Chief. 
There is no name so completely representative of the Imperial 
Forces as that of Lord Eoberts. 

But no less cordial wiE be our good wishes to the Maharaja 
of Idar. I have spoken of the Imperial Service Troops, and I am 
safe in saying that there is no name so intimately associated with 
the formation and progress of that force than that of Sir Pertab 
Singh. (Cheers.) Under him the Jodhpore Lancers established 
a reputation, which they have fully maintained in China ; and he 
himself has again and again distinguished himself by his zeal and 
soldierly quahties, and has within the last few days received, not 
for the first time, from the hands of his Sovereign high marks of 
consideration for services rendered. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Roberts, in responding, said : — 

The whole world now knew the meaning of the Imperial 
forces. It appreciated their real power and strength — strength 
that had shown that at a moment of alarm the members of those 
forces would hasten from all parts of the King’s dominions to fight 
His Majesty’s battles, impelled by a sentiment of brotherhood and 
knit together by feelings of loyalty and devotion to the Crown. 
(Cheers.) That was a good impulse, and what we had witnessed 
during the last two and a half years — the Imperial forces, the 
soldiers of the King, united, side by side, fighting for one cause 
under one flag, the flag which Mr. Schalk Burger the other day 
described as that glorious Union Jack (cheers) — had been a spectacle 
that we might all he proud of ; and — he said it with no emotional 
feeling — it had been an object-lesson to the world generally. 
(Cheers.) On that occasion he would speak particularly of India, 
and of India’s share and right and title in any share that might be 
given in any congratulation that might be accorded to the Imperial 
forces. In South Africa it was not thought expedient, for political 
reasons, to employ Indian troops j but the Indian Army, 
a magnificent force in the aggregate, of which, perhaps, no one 
could speak better than he could himself — (cheers) — was ready to 
go anywhere at a moment's notice, and contributed in no small 
degree to the support and success of that war. And though during 
those two and a half years many were the requests by the great 
feudatories in India that help might he taken from them — and 
this we are now gladly able to acknowledge and are very proud 
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of — and though they were disappointed in their services in 
South Africa not being accepted, yet an outlet for their zeal and 
devotion was found in the direction of China. There the Indian 
chiefs sent horse and foot to fight the battles of their Emperor, and 
there, too, some of India’s chiefs went, foregoing the pleasures of 
their palaces, to undergo the trials and hardships of a war in an 
unknown and far-distant country. The Maharaja of Gwalior and 
Sir Partab Singh not alone cheerfully placed themselves under the 
orders of the general ofiS.cer commanding the British forces, but the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, in addition, fitted out a hospital ship, which he 
placed at the disposal of the Indian Government during the war. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur had established some few years ago 
a transport train which had proved its efidciency on more than one 
occasion on the North-West Frontier of India. (Cheers.) Besides 
China, on many other occasions these chiefs had shown that same 
feeling of loyalty to the Crown, as well as other chiefs not there 
that night who were quite entitled to our acknowledgments. 
Whenever the political horizon was darkened and clouds threatened, 
these chiefs at once came forward to place their troops, their 
services, and their friends at the disposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) A magnificent feeling animated the great 
feudatories of India ; and, while we could show to the whole world 
such a great example, England might at once feel proud to think 
that we had succeeded in retaining permanently the respect and 
affection of such men, and glad to feel that we coidd depend upon 
praiseworthy and trusty representatives to come to our aid when* 
ever the occasion called for their assistance. Referring to the 
peace, Lord Roberts said it had been proclaimed in South Africa 
when we were welcoming oui' distinguished visitors from India. 
That peace we all hoped and believed would be enduring, and we 
were encouraged and confirmed in that opinion by the very 
satisfactoiy manner in which the Boers were meeting us now and 
carrying out their part in the agreement. (Cheers.) They were 
brave men, large-hearted, generous, and respected their enemies. 
We had never in the field met a braver enemy than the Boers, and 
for this reason his firm belief was that, now that the strife was 
over, they would prove not only loyal British subjects, but firm and 
constant friends. (Cheers.) He thought it was no disparagement 
to the Boers— he thought he might congratulate them on the fact 
— when he compared their present position to that of the great brave 
race of the 8ikhs. We never had harder fights than with that brave 
race on the plains of the Punjab. We had received many hard 
knocks from the Sikhs and many hard knocks from the Boers, but 
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when peace was made, when the struggle was over, the situation 
was then accepted, the result being that the Sikhs had been our 
best friends, our most faithful allies. (Cheers.) And so he firmly 
believed would be the case with those who had been so recently 
our enemies, now our friends, the brave Boers. (Cheers.) He 
had not mentioned the Eoyal I^avy, the Regular Army, or the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, who had behaved with such 
distinction in South Africa, nor had he said a word about the 
heroic and indomitable general, Lord Kitchener, to whose skill in 
war and tact in diplomacy we owed a deep debt of gratitude. 
(Cheers.) They aU knew as well as he did the extraordinary 
humanity displayed by those troops in South Africa during a long 
and weary campaign of two years and a half. (Cheers.) Ho 
praise from him, he was sure, was necessary ; he only could say 
he was proud to think he was privileged to take a part with men 
who had done so much. (Cheers.) 

Translation of Sir Part a b Singh’s speech : — 

Tour Royal Highness, my Lord Reay, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
— I hope you will excuse my replying in my own language. It is 
one of the glories of the King’s empire that men of different 
languages are proud to belong to it and to give their lives in its 
service, knowing all that it represents — freedom, liberty, and 
civilization. India knows this well, and therefore her leading 
princes have gladly undertaken to furnish troops for the defence 
of the British empire. 

My brother the Maharaja of Jodpore was one of the first to offer 
two regiments of cavalry for Imperial service, and I as his Minister 
took great interest in raising and commanding those regiments 
which had the honour of serving in China for a year under General 
Gaselee. When I returned from China His Majesty the King 
graciously invited me to attend his Coronation at the head of 
those Imperial service troops from different States which are now 
assembled in London to testify their loyalty to the British Throne, 
as they did five years ago when Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, of blessed memory, the mother of her people in India as 
well as in England, permitted me to lead them at Her Diamond 
Jubilee. That is why I have the great honour of now returning 
thanks for them and for the kind words which His Excellency 
Lord Elgin, our former Viceroy, has said about us. We are ready 
to go anywhere by the King’s command, and are very glad to he 
here for the Coronation of His Majesty and the Queen. The 
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Princes of India are loyal to the Government, and so are the 
Imperial Service Troops. I can speak for both, having lately 
become a prince, though in my heart I count myself a soldier first. 
In former days one of our leaders said that a Rajput’s throne is on 
the back of his horse. That is the throne I know best and love 
most, much as I value the exalted position to which I have been 
called as Maharaja of Idar. On this occasion and at all times it is 
a great pride and pleasure to me to feel that I am one of the 
Imperial Service Troops — a devoted servant of the King on whose 
empire the sun never sets. 

Your Royal Highness, my Lord Reay and Lords and Gentlemen, 
I return you our most hearty thanks for the honour you have 
done us. 

Lord George Hamilton proposed the health of “The 
Royal Asiatic Society.*’ 

He briefly recapitulated its history, from its origin when founded 
about eighty years ago for the encouragement of science, literature, 
and the arts in relation to Asia, and specially mentioned the services 
it had rendered to the scholarship of the world by publishing in its 
Journal, amongst other valuable papers, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
translation of the Cuneiform inscriptions at IN^ineveh. His Lordship 
referred to the fact that from the first the Sovereign bad been 
a Patron of the Society, and pointed out the appropriateness of 
their action in establishing a gold medal in recognition of dis- 
tinguished services in Oriental research in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria — a result due in no small degree to 
the support received from Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy and other 
friends of the Society in Bombay. His Lordship also called 
attention to the liberality of H.H. the Raja of Cochin, K.C.S.I., 
the Maharaja Gajapati Rao, C.I.E., the Raja of Parlakimedi, and 
other noblemen of Southern India, adding to the list the names of 
two then present, viz., the Hon. Maharaja of Bobbili, K.C.I.E., 
and the Hon, Sir Ramaswamay Mudaliyar, C.I.E., which enabled 
the Royal Asiatic Society to found at the principal Public Schools 
in this country prizes for the encouragement of Indian studies, 
a scheme which might lead to important and wide - reaching 
results. 

His Lordship, in concluding, called attention to the practical 
value of the work of the Society as drawing nearer the bonds 
between East and West, in illustration of which he had only to 
point to the representative character of the distinguished company 
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assembled by the Society under the auspices of the Duke 'of 
Connaught. 

In responding Professor Macdonell said : — 

At this late stage of the evening I must limit myself to a few 
remarks on the aims of the {Society, the studies with which it is 
identified, and some of the most striking results of those studies. 

To the British Empire, with its vast Asiatic interests and 
responsibilities, the existence of a Society such as ours is of 
peculiar importance. For its main object is to make known and 
interpret to the West the life and thought of the East, which 
are so fundamentally different from our own. The work of the 
Society is, however, by no means of a purely abstract character, 
calculated merely to satisfy intellectual curiosity. On the contrarj^, 
it has a distinctly practical aspect. For only intimate knowledge 
of the languages, modes of thought, and institutions of the governed 
can render our rule sjTnpathetic and beneficent in the fullest 
sense. Moreover, by widening our mental horizon, the researches 
with which this Society is concerned promote enlightenment and 
so help forward the general progress of mankind. Thus, the study 
of the languages and inscriptions of ancient India have led to 
several important discoveries in this direction. We now know 
that the numerical figures and the decimal system with which 
the whole world reckons is a debt we owe to India. We now 
know that the extensive literature of fairy tales and fables which 
exercised so far-reaching an influence on the intellectual life of 
mediaeval Europe was for the most part an importation from 
India. We also know that chess, the most intellectual of games, 
made its way, at about the same period, from India to Europe. 
Again, the investigation of the Sanskrit language and literature 
gave rise, in the last century, to two new and important sciences, 
the comparative science of religion and comparative philology. The 
latter science has brought to light the remarkable fact that English, 
the language of the extreme north-west of Europe and now the 
official language of India, is derived from the same source as the 
vernaculars of nearly the whole of that vast country — Marathi, 
Gujeratl, Hindi, Bengali, and the rest. 

The Society has already accomplished much, but much still 
remains to be done ; for example, in encouraging the publication of 
trustworthy texts and translations of Oriental works, the scientific 
diiection of archaeological explorations and investigations, the 
organization of lectures calculated to arouse a more general interest 
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in Oriental studies. The Journal of the Society is an important 
element in its work. Thanks to the efforts of our Secretary, 
Professor JRhys Davids, it has for several years maintained a high 
level of excellence. ITot long ago a distinguished German Sanskrit 
scholar remarked to me that it is now the best Oriental Journal on 
Indian matters. I may add, in conclusion, that this Society has 
noted with gratitude the liberality with which Indian Princes have 
of late years been encouraging the objects which the Society has in 
view ; they will doubtless continue to do so to a still greater 
extent, the more clearly they see the importance of preserving the 
records, both literary and archaeological, of their ancient civilization, 
which has been shown to occupy so important a place in the history 
of human development. 

I beg to thank Lord George Hamilton for the kind words in 
which His Lordship has expressed his appreciation of the labours of 
the Society and of myself, its spokesman on the present occasion. 

The Chairman announced that the following gracious 
reply had been received to the telegram sent earlier in the 
evening : — 

^‘The King thanks Lord Reay, President, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the Indian Princes who with other Indian repre- 
sentatives were guests of the Society to-night, for their message of 
loyal congratulations.” 

KlfOIXTS. 

Lord Reay proposed The Members of the Committee.” 
He said : — 

Everyone knows the great number of details that have to be 
settled in organizing a dinner of this kind. Only those who may 
have had a similar experience know how many important and 
delicate points have to he determined before those details can he 
properly dealt with. I am sure you will all agree with me that 
we owe cordial thanks to Sir Steuart Bayley, the Chairman of 
the Banquet Committee, upon whose sound judgment the success of 
this evening’s entertainment has so largely depended. And we do 
not forget the services of the members of the Committee, upon whom 
also so much of the hard labour has fallen. Gentlemen, I give 
you “The Banquet Committee”; and would couple with the 
toast, at the special request of Sir Steuart Bayley, the name of 
Mr. A. H. Wollaston, the Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 
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Mr. A. N. Wollaston said : — 

It is the wish, and therefore the command, of Lord Reay that 
I shonld address you a few words ; to use the glowing imagery of 
the East, ‘‘ I am yoked to the plough of duty.’’ Permit me, 
therefore, in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society, to welcome you 
here to-night and to express our satisfaction at this splendid 
gathering; to each and all of you our warmest thanks are due. 
The Asiatic Society hear a learned — a very learned — reputation, 
and there is a general idea that a person is not eligible for 
membership unless possessing a knowledge of so many Eastern 
tongues as to qualify for a prominent position in building the 
Tower of Babel. I wish any poor words of mine could remove such 
an erroneous impression and lead a wider circle of those interested 
in our Indian Empire to join our ranks; this would indeed be 
a glorious return for our efforts of this evening. Once again I most 
cordially thank you. 
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